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ADVERTISEMENT- 


Thb  foDowing  work  has  been  executed  with  a  view  of  completing 
the  original  design  of  Doctor  Aikin,  whose  volume  comprised  "  a 
chronolc^cal  series  of  the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with 
bi(^raphical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors/'  The  present 
volmne  commences  with  Falconer  and  ends  with  Scott. 

In  the  task  of  selecting,  the  compiler  has  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  principle  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  to  choose  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  best  poets.  The  notices  have  been  neces- 
sarily compiled  entirely  from  British  authorities. 

It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  volume  to  the  series,  which  will 
commence  with  Southey,  and  include  the  principal  works  of  all 
the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  subsequent  in  chronological 
order  to  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
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WILUAM    FALCONER 


WIIJJ4M  FkLCOvwa,  wu  a  native  of  Edinbuigh, 
•ad  went  to  tea  at  an  early  age  in  a  merchant 
've«el  of  Leith.  He  was  afterwards  mate  of  a 
•hip  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one 
of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that  were  saved,  a 
catastrophe  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  f  atnre 
poem.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
servant  to  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphanes, 
when  parser  of  a  ship.  Campbell  is  said  to  have 
discovered  in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  cuUiva- 
tion,  and  when  the  latter  distinguished  himself  as 
a  poet,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  been  his  scholar. 
What  he  learned  from  Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  ascertain.  His  education,  as  he  oflen  assured 
Governor  Honter,  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  though  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In 
these  hia  ooantryman  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
assisted  him ;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books, 
and  possibly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
Falconer  published  his  Shipwreck,  in  1762,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated, obtained  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman 
in  the  Royal  Geotge,  and  afterwards  that  of  purser 
in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon  afterwards  married 
a  Mias  Hicks,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
nan.  the  daughter  of  th€»  surgeon  of  Sheemess 
]faid.  At  the  peace  of  J763,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  distressed  circumstances  by  his 
ship  being  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  when, 
by  the  friendship  of  Commissioner  Hanway,  who 
ordered  the  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for 
his  residence,  he  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  retreat 
for  study  without  expense  or  embarrassment  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dic- 
tknary,  which  appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been 
always  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable 
ai  escimating  its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to 
Chmchill,  but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory. 
Belbie  the  pablication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he 
bad  left  his  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfor^ 
able  abode  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
struggled  with  considerable  difliculties,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the  late  Mr. 
Munay,  the  bookseller,  to  join  him  in  the  business 
which  he  had  newly  established.  The  cause  of 
liis  refusing  this  offer  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
appointment  which  he  received  to  the  purMrship 
of  the  Aurora,  £aat  Indiaman.  In  that  ship  he 
embarked  for  India,  in  September,  1769,  but  the 
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Aurora  was  never  heard  of  after  she  pamed  the 
Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have  foundered  in  the 
Channel  of  Mozambique ;  so  that  the  poet  oC  the 
Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
same  species  of  Calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  fate  of 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in  its 
fovour.  If  we  pay  respect  to  tlie  ingenious  scholar 
who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the 
shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  "  ship- 
boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast"  cherishing  refined 
visions  of  fancy  at  the  hour  which  he  may  casually 
snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger.  Nor  did  Falconer 
neglect  the  proper  acquirements  of  seamanship  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  coiuiderable  know- 
ledge of  his  profemion,  both  in  his  Marine  Diction- 
ary and  in  the  nautical  precepts  of  the  Shipwreck. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  con- 
genial and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe 
were  purely  naval. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  followed 
only  the  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poetically 
laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind  easily 
gathers  romantic  ossociations,  and  where  it  sup- 
poses the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  scenery 
and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic  British 
ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as  strong  a 
a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civilization. 
Falconer's  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm  saga- 
cious commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate  Rod- 
mond,  are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love-story  of  Palemon  is  rather  swainish  and  pro- 
tracted, yet  the  effect  of  his  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  conceive  her 
at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a  lover. 
The  incidents  of  the  Shipwreck,  like  those  of  a 
well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen,  while 
they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  is  something 
that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in  the  picture 
of  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  struck  blind  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm.  I  remember,  by- 
the-way,  to  have  met  with  an  affecting  account  of 
the  identical  calamity  befalling  the  steersman  of  a 
forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment,  given  in  a  prose 
and  veracious  history  of  the  lorn  of  a  vessel  on  the 
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ooaat  of  America.  Falconer  skilfully  heightene 
this  trait  by  showing  its  effect  on  the  commisera- 
tion of  Rodmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characters, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misibrtune  to  lay  hold  of 
the  ahrouds. 

"A  fluh,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  belmsmsn  wUh  eternal  night : 
Redmond,  who  heard  a  pUioua  groan  beliin(^ 
Touch'd  with  compassion,  gaz'd  upon  the  blind ; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhap})y  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  tliee  aloft,  my  gaJlant  friend !  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  !'* 

The  effect  of  his  sea  phrases  is  to  give  a  definite 
and  authentic  character  to  his  descriptions ;  and  his 
poem  has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  tran- 
script of  reality,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  truth 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canto  I. 
ARGUMENT. 

Proposal  of  the  subject  Invocadon.  Apology.  Alle- 
gorical description  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  story  begun.  Retrospect  of  the  former 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  ship  arrives  at  Candla. 
Ancient  state  of  that  Island.  Present  state  of  the 
adjacent  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  of  the  year. 
Character  of  the  master  and  his  officers.  Story  of 
Palemon  and  Anna.  Evening  described.  Midnight 
The  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  the  haven. 
State  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  Operation  of  taking  the  sun's 
aaimmh.    Description  of  the  vessel  as  seen  from  the 
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While  jarring  interests  wake  the  world  to  arms. 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms  ,* 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll. 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  war,  with  ruthless  hand. 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land  ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar. 
That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  from  the  vocal  string. 
No  pomp  of  battle  swells  ih'  exalted  strain, 
Nor  gleaming  arms  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pale  Remembrance  weeps. 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  deepe, 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultuous  rise, 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  skies ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  dieir  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  the  maze  of  song, 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arms  belong,* 
Who  bid  the  trumpet  of  etemal-fiune 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name ! 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  I  fondly  stray'd 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade, 
To  hear  the  sweetly-mournful  lute  complain. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain ; 
Or  listen,  while  th'  enchanting  voice  of  love. 
While  all  Elysium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around, 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound ; 
By  the  long  surge  that  foains  through  yonder  cave, 
Whoie  vaults  remurmur  to  the  roaring  wave ; 


With  living  colours  give  my  verse  to  glow, 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  wo? 
A  scene  from  dumb  oblivion  to  restore. 
To  fiune  unknown,  and  ueyr  to  epic  lore ! 

Alas ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine ! 
Ah !  will  they  leave  Plena's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  f 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd  fane. 
Stranger  to  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  train  7 — 
Far  from  the  Muses'  academic  grove, 
'Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove. 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known, 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  aone ; 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  freezing  or  the  scorehing  blast, 
"  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,"* 
From  regions  where  Peruvian  billows  roar. 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains ! 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chains. 
To  where  the  i8thmu8,t  laved  by  adverse  tides, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race. 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  svray ; 
Bade  new  distresses  every  instant  grow. 
Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  wo : 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty's  chastening  hand 
With  livid  pestilence  afflicts  the  land  ; 
Or  where  pale  famine  blasts  the  hopeful  year. 
Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line. 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join : 
Where  the  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail, 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail — 
Where'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasting  hate ! 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  array 
Winter'd  the  mom  of  life's  advancing  day ; 
Relaz'd  the  ainews  of  the  living  lyre. 
And  quench'd  the  kindling  spark  of  vital  fire«— 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he  woos. 
What  hope  to  win  the  coy,  reluctant  Muse  7 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  malignant  joy. 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  destroy ! 
His  verse  no  laurel  wreath  attempts  to  claim. 
Nor  sculptured  brass  to  tell  the  poet's  name. 
]f  terms  uncouth,  and  jarring  phrases,  wound 
The  softer  sense  with  inharmonious  sound. 
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Tet  here  let  listening  Sympathy  prevail. 

While  oonackHiB  Troth  unlblda  her  piteous  tale ! 

And  Id  !  the  power  that  wakes  th*  eventful  song 

HMtea  hither  from  Lethean  banks  along: 

She  sweeps  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight, 

Spreads  o*er  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light; 

In  her  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appears, 

Fmnght  with  long  annals  of  preceding  years ; 

With  every  wise  and  noble  art  of  man. 

Since  first  the  circling  hours  their  course  began. 

Her  left  a  silver  wand  on  high  display*d, 

Whose  nagic  touch  dispels  Oblivion's  shade. 

PeosiTo  her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 

like  Jano*s  birds,  or  Iris'  flaming  bow, 

She  sails ;  and  swifler  than  the  course  of  light. 

Directs  her  rapid  intellectual  flight 

The  fugitive  idess  she  restores,  [shores. 

And   calls  the  wandering  thought  frojn  Lethe's 

To  things  long  pest  a  second  date  she  gives. 

And  hoaiy  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives. 

GongeDial  sister  of  immortal  Fanle, 

Sie  shares  her  power,  and  Memory  is  her  name. 

O  fil•^bora  daughter  of  primeval  Time! 
By  whom  transmitted  down  in  every  clime, 
The  deeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known, 
And  UaxoQ'd  glories  spread  from  zone  to  zone ; 
¥niose  breath  dissolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night, 
And  o*er  ih*  obscured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
Whoae  wing  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place. 
And  tnt-kless  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
Say !  on  what  seas,  for  thou  alone  canst  tell, 
What  dire  mishap  a  fated  ship  befell, 
Assail'd  by  tempests !  girt  with  hostile  shores ! 
Arise !  approach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 

A  ship  from  Eg3rpt,  o'er  the  deep  impeird 
By  gaiding  winds,  her  course  ibr  Venice  held ; 
Of  frmed  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew. 
And  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 
*nie  wayward  steps  of  Fortune  that  delude 
Full  oft  ID  rain,  eager  they  pursued ; 
And,  dazzled  by  her  visionary  glare. 
Advanced  incautious  of  each  fatal  snare ; 
Though  wam'd  full  oft  the  slippery  track  to  shun, 
Tet  Hope,  with  flattering  voice,  betray'd  them  on. 
Beguiled  to  danger  thus,  they  left  behind 
The  scene  of  peace,  and  social  joy  resign'd. 
Long  absent  they,  from  friends  and  native  home, 
The  rheeriess  ocean  were  inured  to  roam : 
Tet  Heaven,  in  pity  to  severe  distress, 
Had  erown'd  each  painful  voyage  with  success : 
Still  to  at«ne  for  toils  and  hazards  past. 
Restored  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last 

llirice  had  the  sun.  to  rale  the  varying  year 
Acraas  th' equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphere. 
Since  last  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail 
From  Albion's  coast,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
She,  o'er  the  spacious  flood,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Unwearying,  wafted  her  commercial  store. 
The  richest  ports  of  Afric  she  had  view'd. 
Thence  to  fair  Italy  her  course  pursued  ; 
Had  left  behind  Trinacria's  burning  isle, 
And  visited  the  margin  of  the  Nile. 
And  now,  that  winter  deepens  round  the  pole, 
The  ctreling  voyage  hastens  to  its  goal. 
They,  Mind  to  Fate's  inevitable  law, 
No  daik  event  to  hlast  their  hope  foresaw ; 
Bat  fiom  gay  Venice  soon  expect  to  steer 
For  Britain's  eoast,  and  dvead  no  perils  near. 


A  thousand  tender  thoughts  their  souls  employ, 
That  fondly  dance  to  scenes  of  ftitore  joy. 

Thus  Ume  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathless  tide 
Their  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Candia's  shore. 
Which,  bless'd  with  fiivoniing  winds,  they  soon 

explore. 
The  haven  enter,  borae  before  the  gale, 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail. 

Eternal  Powers !  what  rains  from  afar 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War! 
Here  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspicious  reign. 
Once  breathed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain ; 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song. 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valleys  with  eteraal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  t 
The  free-bom  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke ; 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires. 
For  rode  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires. 
But  still,  her  fields  with  golden  harvests  crown'd 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around, 
What  pale  distress  afflicts  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smiles. 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain. 
And  hears  his  fomish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toiL 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore, 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore  t 
No  lovely  Helens  nojv,  with  fatal  charms, 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefi  of  Greece  to  aims  t 
No  fiiir  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye, 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  renown'd  in  ckssic  strains. 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 

Now,  in  the  southem  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  bright  Vixgin  and  the  Scales  had  nm^ 
And  on  th'  ecliplie  wheel'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray. 
The  ship  was  moor'd  beside  the  wave-worn  strand ; 
Four  days  her  anchora  bite  the  golden  sand : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er, 
And  Phoebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs. 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms* 
Trae  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls. 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appals ; 
Th'  advancing  season  vrarns  him  to  the  main  ^« 
A  captive,  fetter'd  to  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Candia's  bay. 
Determined,  fiom  whatever  point  they  rise. 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  Ray  of  intellectual  fire. 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  vene  inspire ! 
Ere  yet  the  deep'ning  incidents  prevail, 
Tin  roused  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale, 
Record  whom,  chief  among  the  gallant  crew, 
Th*  tmUest  ponait  of  fortune  hither  draw ! 
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Can  Mill  of  Neptune»  generous,  brave,  and  bold, 
In  pain  and  hazard  Coil  for  sordid  gold  ? 

They  can !  ibr  gold,  too  oft,  with  magic  art, 
Sabduei  each  nobler  impulse  of  the  heart : 
This  crowns  the  prosperous  villain  with  applause. 
To  whom,  in  vain,  sad  Merit  pleads  her  cause : 
This  strews  with  roses  life's  perplexing  road. 
And  leads  the  way  to  pleasure's  blest  abode  { 
With  slaughtered  victims  fills  the  weeping  plain. 
And  smooths  the  furrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band. 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command  ; 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  rofined, 
£ach  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  father  of  his  crew ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just — the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd  ;     [known. 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  aone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 

glide. 
And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide ; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls, 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  polos, 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  gonial  sourcev* 
He  saw  still  wandeHng  with  diminish'd  foroe : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul, 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
His  genius  ever  for  Ih'  event  prepared, 
Hose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  office  Rodmond  bore  : 
A  haidy  son  of  England's  furtheit  shore ! 
Whero  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main  : 
That  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  ftital  sands, 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while,  with  darkling  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  vratery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground ! 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind, 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road, 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode  : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined, 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth. 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control, 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore, 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  exph 


*  A  bar  is  known.  In  hydrography,  to  be  a  mass  of  earth 
or  land  coDeeted  by  the  surge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  or  haven,  so  as  to  render  the  navigatloD  diffi- 
cult, and  often  daogeroos. 


Deaf  to  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  board. 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell. 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  loves  to  dwell : 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew  : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution;  without  honours  proud : 
In  art  unschool'd ;  each  veteran  rule  he  prized, 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Yet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guide. 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command, 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame  7 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms 
His  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boundless  charms. 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  blast. 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  the  dawn  o'ercost 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove. 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rove. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore. 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown, 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untravell'd  zone. 
In  vain — for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed, 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  blest  Pierian  train. 
To  call  Ajion  this  ill-fated  swain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head. 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  in  lamenting  numbers  o'er  the  deep. 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  lo  weep : 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last,  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  yet  may  save : 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  vein. 

Such  were  the  pilots — tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untravell'd  couree  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  various  sail. 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth  :  Palemon  was  his  name ; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove. 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled  ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eldest  bom ! 
Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  moum'd  the  cause  in  vain. 

Graceful  of  form,  by  Nature  taught  to  please. 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease. 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale. 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  Summer's  evening  gale : 
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(yerjoy'd,  he  mw  her  lovely  eyes  relent: 
The  UathinK  oieiden  smiled  with  sweet  consent. 
Oft  in  the  mane  of  a  neighbouring  grove, 
Unheard,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love: 
By  fimd  society  their  passion  grew, 
Like  the  young  blossom  fed  with  vernal  dew. 
In  evil  hour  th'  officious  tongue  of  Fame 
Beiray'd  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame. 
With  grief  and  anger  struggling  in  his  breast, 
Palemon's  iather  heard  the  tale  oonfest 
Long  had  he  listen'd  with  Suspicion's  ear, 
And  learnt,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear. 
Too  well,  lair  youth !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 
A  heart  to  Nature's  warm  impressions  true! 
Full  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil. 
With  avarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil : 
That  soil  impregnated  with  nobler  seed, 
Refused  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 
Elate  with  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won. 
And  basking  in- the  smile  of  Fortune's  sun. 
With  acorn  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade 
That  veiVd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid  : 
Indignant  he  rebuked  th'  enamoured  boy, 
Hie  flattering  promise  of  his  future  joy ! 
He  soothed  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 
This  hopeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim : 
Oft  led  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
The  raviah'd  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight 
With  all  her  powers,  enchanting  Music  fail'd, 
And  Pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevatl'd. 
The  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain. 
In  look  and  voice  assumed  a  harsher  strain ; 
In  abaence  now  his  only  hope  remain'd. 
And  such  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain'd. 
Deep  anguish,  while  Palemon  heard  his  doom. 
Drew  o'er  his  lovely  &ce  a  saddening  gloom. 
In  vain  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined, 
No  tender  pity  louch'd  that  sordid  mind : 
To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
The  stately  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore. 
To  regiona  &r  remote  Palemon  bore. 
Incapable  of  change,  th'  unhappy  youth 
Still  loved  &ir  Anna  with  eternal  truth : 
Prom  clime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 
His  heart  still  panted  for  its  secret  home. 

The  moon  had  circled  twice  her  wayward  zone 
To  him  since  young  Anon  flrst  was  known  ; 
Who,  wandering  here  through  many  a  scene  re- 
in Alexandria's  port  the  vessel  found ;      [nown'd^ 
Where,  anxious  to  review  his  native  shore. 
He  on  the  roaring  wave  embark'd  once  more. 
Of^  by  pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light, 
With  him  Palemon  kept  the  thatch  of  night! 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppress'd. 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  confess'd. 
Perfaapa  Arion  soon  the  cause  divined, 
Though  shunning  still  to  probe  a  wounded  mind : 
He  felt  the  chastity  of  silent  wo. 
Though  glad  the  balm  of  comfort  to  bestow ; 
He,  with  Palemon,  oft  recounted  o'er 
The  tales  of  hapless  love,  in  ancient  lore, 
Recall'd  to  memory  by  th'  adjacent  shore. 
The  scene  thus  present,  and  its  story  known, 
The  lover  sigh'd  for  sorrows  not  his  own. 
Thus,  though  a  recent  date  their  friendship  bore. 
Soon  the  ripe  metal  own'd  the  quickening  ore ; 
For  in  one  tide  dieir  passions  seem'd  to  roll. 
By  kindred  age  and  sympathy  of  soul. 


These  o'er  th'  inferior  naval  train  preside. 
The  course  determine,  or  the  commerce  guide : 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguish'd  crew, 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  Oblivion  drew. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest, 
And  held  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest 
High  in  his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day. 
O'er  Ida,  flaming  with  meridian  ray : 
Relax'd  from  toil,  the  sailors  range  the  shore. 
Where  famine,  war,  and  storm  are  felt  no  more : 
The  hour  to  social  pleasure  they  resign. 
And  block  remembrance  drown  in  generous  wine. 
On  deck,  beneath  the  shading  canvass  spread, 
RodmoQd  a  rueful  Ule  of  wonders  read. 
Of  dragons  roaring  on  th'  enchanted  coast. 
The  hideous  goblin,  and  the  yelling  ghost- 
But  with  Arion  from  the  sultry  heat 
Of  noon,  Palemon  sought  a  cool  retreat 
And  lo !  the  shore  with  mournful  prospects  crpwn'd  ;* 
The  rampart  torn  with  many  a  fatal  wound ; 
The  ruin'd  bulwark  tottering  o'er  the  strand ; 
Bewail  the  stroke  of  War's  tremendous  hand. 
What  scenes  of  wo  this  hapless  isle  o'erspread-! 
Where  late  thrice  fifty  thousand  warriors  bled. 
Full  twice  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow'rsassail'd, 
Till  barbarous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
While  thundering  mines  the  lovely  plains  o'ertum'd. 
While  heroes  fell,  and  domes  and  temples  bom'd. 

But  now  before  them  happier  scenes  arise! 
Elysian  vales  salute  their  ravish'd  eyes : 
Olive  and  cedar  form'd  a  grateful  shade, 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  error  stray'd. 
The  myrtles  here  with  fond  caresses  twine ; 
There,  rich  with  nectar,  melts  the  pregnant  vine. 
And  lo !  the  stream  renown'd  in  classic  song, 
Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vale  along. 
On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove. 
The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove : 
Soft  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stole. 
And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charm'd  the  soul. 
Here  first  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 
For  consolation  on  his  friend  reclined, 
In  Pity's  bleeding  bosom  pour'd  the  stream 
Of  love's  soft  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme — 
Too  true  thy  words !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught. 
My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought : 
In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade, 
By  every  action,  every  look  betrey'd ! — 
The  pride  of  generous  wo  disdains  appeal 
To  hearts  that  unrelenting  frosts  congeal : 
Tet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 
The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwells  in  thine. 
Yes  I  all  his  cares  thy  sympathy  shall  know, 
And  prove  the  kind  companion  of  his  wo. 

Albert  thou  know'st  with  skill  and  science  graced. 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  placed, 
Tet  never  seaman  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wave. 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen. 
With  flowery  lawns  and  waving  woods  between, 
A  peaceful  dwelling  stands  in  modest  pride. 
Where  Thames,  slow-winding,  mils  his  ample  tide. 


*  The  intelligent  reader  will  reacDly  discover,  that  these 
remarks  allude  to  the  ever  memorable  sfege  of  Candia, 
which  was  taken  fh>m  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks,  in 
1609 ;  being  then  considered  as  impregnable,  and  esteem- 
ed the  most  fbimidable  fbrtress  In  the  universe. 
B 
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There  lire  die  hope  and  pleemire  of  hi*  lift, 
A  pHMM  daoghtar,  with  a  faithful  wife. 
For  his  retym,  with  fond  officious  care, 
Still  every  grateful  objeot  these  prepare ; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  unell  or  sight. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delight. 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide, 
Her  anxious  parents  all  their  cares  applied  : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soft  Compassion  reign'd, 
No  vice  untuned,  no  sick'ning  folly  stained. 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale : 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  fatal  charms, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  exquisite  alarms ; 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dress'd. 
The  smile  of  maiden-iiinocence  express'd; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  new-bom  day. 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  May. 
Still  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues,  array'd  in  vernal  bloom ; 
Yon  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th'  Italian  shore. 
To  Thames'  fair  banks  her  costly  tribute  bore : 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard, 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored. 
Me,  with  affiiirs  of  commeroe  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  soon  I  went— 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event — 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw: 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resistless  arms, 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O !  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour. 
When   from   those  eyes,  with  lovely  lightning 

fmught. 
My  fluttering  spirits  first  th'  infection  caught; 
When  as  I  gased,  my  fault'ring  tongue  betray'd 
The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refused  its  aid ; 
While  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook. 
And  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook .' 
With  all  her  powers  dissenting  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flame  of  Love; 
She  strove  in  vain !  subdued  by  charms  divine. 
My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine. — 
Oft  fh>m  the  din  of  bustling  life  I  stray'd. 
In  happier  scenes  to  see  my  lovely  maid. 
Full  ofl,  where  Thames  his  wand'ring  current  leads. 
We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
There,  while  my  heart's  soft  anguish  I  roveal'd. 
To  her  with  tender  sighs  my  hope  appeal'd. 
While  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believed, 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heaved ; 
For,  train'd  in  rural  scenes  from  earliest  youth 
Nature  was  hers,  and  innocence,  and  truth* 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art, 
Whose  frothy  pertness  chaims  the  vacant  heart ! 
My  suit  prevail'd ;  for  Love  infbrm'd  my  tongue, 
And  on  his  votary's  lips  persuasion  hung. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew. 
And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew. — 
Thrice  happy  hours !  where,  with  no  dark  allay, 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  barei  the  sigh  that  soft  Afiection  heaves, 
From  stinga  of  sharper  wo  the  soul  relieves, 


Elysuin  scenes,  too  happy  long  to  last ! 

Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'ercast ! 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore^ — 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dissuasive  voice. 

Awhile  he  labour'd  to  degrade  my  choice; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  wave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  its  loved  object  to  divert  my  thought. 

With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  bind, 

In  chains  of  adamant,  the  lawless  wind: 

For  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sure ; 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absence  knew  no  care. 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  saw 

Stilt  baffled  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

His  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  revolved ; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas !  how  vain 

To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain ! 

His  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  felt. 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  melt ; 

^ith  stem  command  to  Albert's  charge  he  gave. 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  was  laden  and  prepared  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
Twas  ours,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prove 
The  heartfelt  torments  of  despairing  love  : 
Th'  impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose, 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grew. 
The  westem  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide ; 
Tet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fast. 
The  moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  soul  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  strack  my  listening  ear ; 
She  came  confest !  the  lovely  maid  drew  near ! 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th'  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart ! — 
O !  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  fbrm'd  to  prove  « 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love ! 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  wrought ; 
Tour  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  swell ; 
O'er  all  the  nerves  what  tender  tumults  roll. 
While  love  with  sweet  enchantment  melta  the 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  trembling  hope  imprest. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  beat  with  fond  alarms; 
Dissolving  softness !  paradise  of  charms ! 
Flash'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  drew ! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  joys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ! 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  desire. 
And  kindle  sweet  Afifection's  purest  fire ! 
Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeless  love,  she  cries 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrapting  sighs. 
For  ever  destined  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering  fond  ideas  entertain  f 
My  heart  thiongh  scenes  of  fair  iUustom  stray'd 
To  joys  decreed  for  some  saperior  i 
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Tb  mine  to  feel  the  aharpeit  slings  of  Grief, 

Where  never  gentle  hopes  afibrd  ieUe£ 

Go  then,  dear  youth !  thy  father's  nge  atone ! 

And  let  this  tortored  bosom  beat  alone ! 

The  hovering  anger  yet  thoa  may'st  appease ; 

Go  then,  dear  yoath  I  nor  tempt  the  iaithless  seas ! 

Find  out  some  happier  daughter  of  the  town. 

With  Fortune's  fairer  joys  thy  love  to  crown ; 

Where  smiling  o'er  thee  with  indulgent  lay. 

Prosperity  shall  hail  each  new-bom  day. 

Too  well  thou  know'st  good  Albert's  niggaid  fiOe, 

111  fitted  to  sustain  thy  father's  hate ! 

Go  then,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  gen'rous  love^ 

That  fatal  to  my  &ther  thus  may  prove  : 

On  me  alone  letdsrk  Affliction  fidl, 

Whose  heart  for  thee  will  gladly  sufier  alL 

Then»  haste  thee  hence,  Palemon,  ere  too  lato. 

Nor  rashly  hope  to  brave  opposing  Fate .' 

She  ceased ;  while  anguish  in  her  angel  fitoe 
O'er  all  her  beauties  shower'd  celestial  grace : 
Not  Helen,  in  her  bridal  charms  array'd. 
Was  half  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid. 
O  soul  of  all  my  wishes !  I  replied. 
Can  that  soft  &bric  stem  Affliction's  tide! 
Canst  thoo,  fair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth ! 
To  Sorrow  doofli  the  summer  of  ihy  youth ; 
And  I,  perfidious !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Conaign'd  to  lasting  miseiy  fbr  me  7 
Sooner  this  moment  may  Ui'  eternal  doom 
Pklemoo  in  the  silent  earth  entomb! 
Attsat,  thoa  Moon.  &ir  regent  of  the  night! 
Wboeo  luatn  sickens  at  this  mournful  sight ; 
By  all  the  pangs  divided  lovers  feel. 
That  sweet  poasessioo  only  knows  to  heal ! 
By  all  the  horrors  brooding  o'er  the  deep ! 
Where  Fate  and  Ruin  sad  dominion  keep ; 
Though  tyrant  do^  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands. 
And  claims  obedience  to  her  stem  commands; 
Should  Fortune  cruel  or  auspicious  prove^ 
Her  smile  or  fiown  shall  never  change  my  leve ! 
My  heart,  that  now  must  every  joy  resign, 
Incapable  of  change,  is  only  thine ! — 

O  cease  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay. 
And  these  sad  clouds  of  Sorrow  melt  away. 
While  tfaRHigh  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go^ 
All  mortals  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo : 
The  famed  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain. 
Full  oft  in  splendid  wretohedness  complain. 
For  this  Prosperi^,  with  brighter  ray. 
In  smiling  cuntnst  gilds  our  vital  day. 
Tboo  ioo,sweet  maid !  era  twice  ton  months  are  o'er 
Shalt  hail  Pilemon  to  his  native  shore, 
Where  never  Intorsat  shall  divide  us  more. 

Her  atmggling  soul,  o'erwhelm'd  vrith  tender 
grief 
Now  fixmd  an  interval  of  short  relief; 
So  melts  die  surface  of  the  frozen  stream, 
Bsnaadi  the  wintry  sun's  departing  beam. 
With  vraming  haste  the  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
And  gave  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu ! 
As  on  my  neck  th'  afflicted  maiden  hung, 
A  thooaand  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wrung : 
She  wept  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave, 
7Vm>  oA,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave ! 
Wi&  soft  penoaskm  I  dispell'd  her  fear, 
And  &9m  her  cheek  beguiled  the  fidliug  tear, 
Wlifla  dying  fondness  langnish'd  in  her  eyes. 
She  poof'd  bar  aoiil  to  heaven  in  lappliant  sigha— 


Look  down  with  pi^,  O  ye  Poweia  above! 
Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Ii>ve! 
Te,  who  the  secret  laws  of  Fate  explore, 
Alone  can  tell  if  he  returns  no  more: 
Or  if  the  hour  of  future  joy  remain, 
Long-wish'd  atonement  of  long-suffor'd  pain! 
Bid  eveiy  guardian  minister  attend. 
And  from  all  ill  the  much-loved  youth  defend ! 
—With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  in 

vain, 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  cruel  Fortune  torn  apart. 
While  tender  passion  stream'd  in  either  heart; 
Our  eyes  transfii'd  with  agonizing  look. 
One  sad  farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Forlorn  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left. 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  berefl: 
She  to  her  silent  couch  retired  to  weep, 
While  her  sad  swain  embark'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grief^ 
Palemon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  reliefl 
The  hspless  bird,  thus  revished  from  the  skiei^ 
Where  all  forlorn  his  loved  companion  flies. 
In  secret  long  bewails  his  cruel  fate, 
With  fond  remembrance  of  his  winged  mate: 
Till  grown  familiar  with  a  foreign  train. 
Composed  at  length,  his  sadly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  charms  the  sense  of  pain. 

Ye  tender  maids,  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sacred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
Whose  warm  affections  exquisitely  feel 
The  secret  wound  you  tremble  to  reveal ! 
Ah !  may  no  wand'rar  of  the  fiiithless  main 
Pour  through  your  breast  the  soft  delicious  bane! 
May  never  fatel  tenderness  approve 
The  fond  effiisions  of  their  ardent  love. 
O!  wam'd  by  friendship's  counsel,  learn  to  shun 
The  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone! 

Now  as  the  youths,  returning  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main. 
First,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  form'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  display'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphion  graces  shine, 
Soflrbreathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine. 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  %ayi 
Like  young  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May ; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain ! 

The  son's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  pUin : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave. 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  hush'd,  foigets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo!  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold, 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay, 
Theskies  vrith  pomp  ineffiible  array, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains: 
Above,  beneath,  uoond,  enchantownt  reigu! 
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While  yet  the  shades,  on  Time's  eternal  scale, 
With  long  -vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove, 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love ; 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees 
Th'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze- 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train, 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main. 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring, 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain ; 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep, 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  vraning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud. 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  crossed  portentoas  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oA  prevails; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approach'd  the  sacred  Hymeneal  fane, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between. 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep. 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love, 
Then  sodden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. — 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears— and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
All  hands  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry; 
AU  hands  unmoor  *  the  cavcm'd  rocks  reply ! 
Roused  from  repose  aloft  tho  sailors  swarm, 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound. 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave. 
The  pon<ftrous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave : 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend  : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam, 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream : 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play, 
And  in  th'  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  th'  adjacent  shore ; 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before : 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  die  stately  ship  they  tow.t 


The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend* 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er : 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  Night 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array 'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies. 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant  galea. 
The  swelling  stud-sails*  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend  : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed  ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud  : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed   with 

haze. 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply, 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,t 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phoebus  down  the  vertic  cirele  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light  : 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  they  trace 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  th'  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent 

stream. 
The  wales.t  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roll'd  below : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses'  wand. 


*  The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind 
In  the  cable,  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  It  is  turned  about 
vertically  by  a  number  of  long  bars  or  levers;  in 
which  operation,  it  Is  prevented  from  recoiling,  by  the 
panls. 

t  Tbwtaif  Is  the  operaCkm  of  drawing  a  ship  forward,  by 


means  of  ropes,  extending  from  her  fore  part  to  one  or 
more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  her. 

'Studding-sails  are  long,  narrow  sails,  which  are  only 
need  in  tine  weather  and  fair  winds,  on  the  outside  of 
the  larger  square  sails.  Stay-sails  are  three-cornered 
■alls,  which  are  hoisted  up  on  the  stays,  when  the 
wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  either  directly  or 
obliquely. 

t  The  operation  of  taking  the  sun's  azimuth,  in  order 
to  discover  the  eastern  or  western  variadon  of  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

X  The  wales,  here  slluded  to,  are  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's 
side,  wherein  they  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  appear  somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops^  which  pep*' 
xatssthe  bottom  firom  the  upper  works. 
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Th'  eteraal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep. 
And  guide  her  aqoadrona  o*er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  lefU  propitioQe,  bore  •  mystic  shield, 
Aiooiid  whose  margin  rolls  the  watery  field : 
There  her  bold  Genius,  in  his  floating  car, 
0*er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm^ofwar — 
And  lo !  the  beast  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met  from  age  to  age. 
Tamed  into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  piood  chariot  round  the  ranquish'd  main. 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,    rocks,   and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 

Tiew! — 
*ni'  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received. 
When  first  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
Loose  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  aaure  vest ; 
A  figured  scatcheon  glitter*d  on  her  breast ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  fyr  ever  young, 
The  blooming  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung : 
Aroond  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen. 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfiuiing  green. 
Sach  was  the  sculptored  prow—from  van  to  rear 
Th'  aitiUery  fiown*d.  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Emhalm*d  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave, 
71m  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
On  th0  broad  stem  a  pencil  warm  and  bold. 
That  never  servile  rules  of  art  controll'd. 
An  allagorie  tale  on  high  portray'd, 
T%ere  a.yoimg  hero,  hera  a  rojral  maid. 
Fair  Ki^land*s  genius  in  the  youth  ezprest. 
Her  ancient  foe,  but  now  her  friend  confest. 
The  warlike  nymph  with  fond  regard  survey'd : 
No  more  Sis  hostile  frown  her  heart  dismay'd. 
His  look,  that  once  shot  terror  from  afar, 
Like  yooQg  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war. 
Serene  aa  summer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
Serene,  yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impreesing  awe. 
Her  nervoos  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe, 
Brandish'd  th*  unconquer'd  Caledonian  spear. 
Hie  dreadful  falchion  of  the  hills  she  wore, 
Soiig  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore. 
That  oft  har  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
nne  was  her  rocky  shield ;  her  piercing  eye 
Flashed  like  the  meteon  of  her  native  sky; 
Her  crest,  Ugh-plamed,  was  rough  with  many  a  scar. 
And  o*er  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star. 
*nie  wMfior  youth  appear'd  of  noUe  frsme, 
Hie  haidy  o&pring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
Loose  o*«r  hia  sboiilden  hong  the  slackened  bow, 
RcQvwa'd  in  song— the  terror  oiibefoel 
The  sword,  that  oft  the  barbarous  north  defied, 
The  aooaiBe  of  tyrants !  glitter'd  by  his  side. 
Clad  in  refulgent  arms,  in  batde  won. 
The  George  emblazoil'd  on  his  corslet  shone. 
Fast  by  his  nde  was  seen  a  golden  lyre. 
Pregnant  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire  : 
Whose  strings  unlock  the  witches'  midnight  spell, 
Or  vraft  rapt  Fancy  through  the  gul&  of  hell — 
fitruek  with  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  bean 
The  songs  of  heaven,  the  music  of  ibe  spheres ! 
Borne  on  Newtonian  vring,  through  air  she  flies, 
Where  other  suns  to  other  systems  rise ! — 
These  front  the  scene  oonspicnous—over  head 
Albion's  proud  oak  his  filial  branches  spread ; 
While  on  the  sea-beat  shore  obsequious  stood, 
Beneatk  their  feet,  the  father  of  the  flood  { 
Hero,  tfaa  hold  native  of  her  clifli  above, 
Feith'd  by  the  maitial  maid  Ih0  bird  of  J0T«  i 


There,  on  the  watch,  sagacious  of  his  prey. 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  mastiff  lay. 
Yonder  fair  Commerce  stretch'd  her  winged  sail ; 
Here  fjfown'd  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gale — 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest, 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest;   [high ; 
Then  tower'd  the  roasts;  the  canvass  swell'd  on 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky, 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array, 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain; 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  ^ean  main. 

Canto  II. 

ARGUMEinr. 

Reflection  on  leaving  the  land  The  gsle  continues.  A 
wster-spout  Beauty  of  a  dying  dolphhi.  The  ship's 
progress  slong  the  shore.  Wind  strengthens.  The 
ssils  redaeed.  A  shoal  of  pprpolses.  Ijtst  appear- 
ance of  Cape  Spada  0ca  rises.  Asqusll.  ThessUs 
further  dimfailshed.  BIsbissil  split  Ship  besrs  sway 
before  the  wind.  Again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An- 
other mainsail  fitted  to  the  yard.  The  gale  still  in- 
creasea  Topsails  fnrled.  Top-gallant  yards  sent 
down.  8ea  enlarges.  Sunset  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  lost  off  the  lee  main  yard>arm.  AmdeCy 
of  the  pilots  hom  their  daageroos  akuatloo.  Basolute 
behaviour  of  the  sslloxa.  The  ship  labours  in  grest 
distress.  I^e  artttlory  Jhrowa  overboard.  Dlamal 
appearance  of  the  weather.  Very  high  and  dangerous 
sea.  Severe  firtigoe  of  the  crew.  Consultation  and 
resolution  of  the  offlcen.  Speech  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Necessary  disposition  to  veer  before  the 
wind.  Disappointment  in  the  proposed  eflbct  New 
dispositions  eqosOy  nnsoceessAiL  The  miaen  mast 
cm  away. 

laiNffuKeMfteMS,  ithmmCap§  FVwdWn,ln  CmUKa^md  Ot 
bland  of  fUosnaro,  wAic*  it  lucufy  I«mIm  iMfiiM  naiffcw wi  ^ 

fifth*  faUmain^morwtag. 

Adieu,  ye  pleasures  of  the  rural  scene. 

Where  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene! 

To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil. 

With  summer  crown'd  th'  Elysian  valiejrs  smile ! 

To  me  those  happier  scenes  no  joy  impart. 

But  tantalize  with  hope  my  aching  heart 

For  these,  alas !  reluctant  I  forego, 

To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 

Ye  tempests!  o'er  my  head  congenial  roll. 

To  suit  the  monrofnl  moaic  of  my  soul ! 

In  black  progression,  lo !  they  hover  near— 

Hail,  social  Horron!  like  my  fitte  severe ! 

Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose  amre  zone 

The  secret  deep  lies  unexplored,  unknown. 

Approach,  ye  braTe  companions  of  the  sea. 

And  feariess  view  this  awfikl  acene  with  me ! 

Te  native  guaidians  of  your  eoontry's  laws  \ 

Te  bold  aaMrton  of  her  saered  caoae  ! 

Th»  moae  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart. 

Unequal,  Inm  the  precepts  of  your  art 

In  practice  train'd*  and  conscious  of  her  power. 

Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 

O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless  tides, 

Propell'd  by  gende  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 

Redmond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind* 

And  by  a  myatio  charm  its  aim  confined^-^ 

The  thoughts  of  home,  that  o'er  his  &ncy  roll. 

With  tremblii^  joy  dilate  Pftlemon's  soul : 
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Hope  UAs  his  heart,  before  whoM  vivid  ray 
Dtitren  recedes,  and  danger  melts  away. 
Already  Britain's  parent  cliffi  arise. 
And  id  idea  greet  his  longing  eyes ! 
Each  amorous  sailor  too,  with  heart  elate, 
Dwells  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mate. 
E*en  they  th'  impressive  dart  of  Love  can  feel, 
Whose  stubborn  souls  are  sheathed  in  triple  steel. 
Nor  less  o*erjoy'd,  perhaps  with  equal  truth, 
Each  faithful  maid  expects  th*  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equal  ardours  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow. — 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew. 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high  : 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps. 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps : 
Still  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies. 
Scattering  dun  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swifl  volution  and  th'  eoormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh, 
And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  tmrgea  fly ; 
The  guns  were  primed — the  vessel  nortfiward 

veers, 
Till  her  black  battery  on  the  column  bears. 
The  nitre  fired ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound. 
Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Burst  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high  { 
Th*  aflTrighted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell. 
Rolling  in  hills  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  helL 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o'er, 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rage  no  more. 
MThile   southward    now   th'   increasing  breeiea 

veer. 
Dark  clouds  incumbent  on  their  wings  appear. 
In  front  they  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied. 
Still  drinks  unquench'd  the  full  ajsrial  tide ; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bumish'd  scales  they  beam'd  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blase. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  maxes  wheels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy!  near  the  triple  prong. 
Rodmond,  unerring,  o'er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew, 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  throagh. 
Th'  upturning  points  his  ponderous  bulk  sustain ; 
On  deck  he  straggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  FMliant  changes  strike  th'  astonished  sight! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west. 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th'  enamell'd  lawn, 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem'd  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view. 
And  emulate  the  soft  oeleatial  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye ; 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  here  description  clouds  each  shining  ray — 
What  terms  of  Art  can  Nature's  powers  display  f 

Now,  while  on  high  the  freshening  gale  she  feeb. 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  pressure  reels. 
Th'  auxiliar  sails  that  court  a  gentle  breeze. 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  slow  degrees. 
The  watchful  ruler  of  the  helm  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th'  adjacent  shore ; 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  below. 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  wayward  prow.— 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impressive  canvass  swell'd, 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impell'd. 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  coast. 
Till,  far  behind,  the  hill  of  Jove  is  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  steers, 
Malacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appears. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypress  grove 
That  once  enclosed  the  hallow'd  fane  of  Jove. 
Here  too.  memorial  of  his  name!  is  found 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  trembling  states  around  to  slavery  broke ; 
Through  Greece,  for  murder,  rape,  and  incest  known, 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympus  throne.— 
For  ofl,  alas !  their  venal  strains  adorn 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in  eoom. 
Still  Rome  and  Greece  record  his  endless  fame. 
And  hence  yon  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 

But  see !  in  confluence  home  before  the  Uast, 
Clouds  roU'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o'ercast ; 
The  blackening  ocean  curis ;  the  winds  arise ; 
And  the  dark  scud*  in  swift  succession  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  masts  on  high. 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  camion  lie.t 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief. 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef4 
Each  lofty  yard  with  slacken'd  cordage  reels. 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels, 
bown  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  assume  their  post  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia's  shore ; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

Four  hours  tho  sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  shone : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade. 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  squall  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky. 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waters  fly. 
Its  weight  the  topsails  can  no  more  sustain : 
*  Reef  topsails,  reef!'  the  boatswain  calls  again ! 


*  Bead  Is  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  lowest  clouds^ 
which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  along  the  atmo- 
q>here,  in  squally  or  tempestuous  weather. 

t  When  the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  coune,  either 
directly  or  obliquely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  which  It 
acts,  is  called  the  westher  side :  and  the  opposite  one, 
which  Is  then  preaaed  downwards,  is  called  the  lee  side. 
Hence  sU  the  rigging  and  furniture  of  the  ship  are,  at  this 
dme,  distinguished  by  the  side,  oo  which  they  are  slta- 
sted;  as  the  lee  cannon,  the  lee  braces,  the  weather 
braces,  dec. 

:  The  topsails  sre  large  square  sails,  of  the  second 
degree  In  height  and  magnitude.  Reefk  are  certain 
divisions  or  spaces  by  which  the  principsl  sails  are  re- 
duced when  the  wind  increases;  and  sgain  eolaiged 
propoitionably,  when  iu  force  abates. 
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Tlie  faaU^rdi*  and  lop-bow-luie«t  won  are  gone, 
*IV>  elne-lioMt  and  reef-tacklM  next  they  run : 
The  shivering  nili  detoend ;  and  now  they  square 
The  yards,  while  ready  sailon  mount  in  air. 
The  wealher«aringiB$  and  the  lee  they  past; 
Tke  reels  enroU'd,  and  eyeiy  point  made  fast 
llieir  task  above  thus  finish*d.  they  descend, 
And  Tigilant  th'  approaching  squall  attend. 
It  eones  resietlesB ;  and  with  foaming  sweeps 
UpCmns  the  whitening  sur&ce  of  the  deep. 
In  sQch  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death. 
The  wayward  sisters  scour  the  blasted  heath. 
With  min  pregnant  now  the  clouds  impend. 
And  sttmn  and  cataract  tumultuous  blend. 
Deep  OB  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  lies— 
** Brail  up  the  miaen,ll  quick!"  the  master  cries, 
"  Man  the  clQe-gamets  !t  let  the  main  sheet  fly  !'*** 
The  boiateioas  squall  still  presses  from  on  high, 
And  swill,  and  fatal,  as  the  Ughtniog's  course, 
Throiigh  the  torn  mainsail  bursts  with  thundering 

fiwce. 
While  the  rent  canvass  flattered  in  the  wind. 
Still  on  her  flank  the  stooping  bark  inclined^ — 
'  Bear  np  the  helmtt  a-weather  !*'  Rodmond  cries ; 
Swifk,  at  the  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
Hie  prow,  with  secret  instinct  veers  apace : 
And  now  the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
With  equal  sheets  restrained,  the  bellying  sail 
Spreads  a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gale. 
While  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies. 
Hi'  attentiTe  ttmoneertt  the  helm  applies. 
As  in  pnrsoit  along  the  aerial  way. 
With  ardent  eye  the  fidcon  marks  his  prey. 


•  HsIianlB  are  either  single  ropes  or  tackles,  by  Which 
the  Mils  are  hoisted  op  and  lowered,  when  the  sail  Is  to 
be  extended  or  reduced 

t  Bow-Boes  are  ropes  extended  to  keep  the  wfaidward 
eilie  of  the  asll  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  shaking  in 


}  Clne-lbies  are  ropea  used  to  truss  op  the  class,  or 
lower  ccHmen  of  the  prineipal  sails  to  their  respective 
yaidi^  partleakrly  when  the  sail  is  to  be  dose  reefed 
or  ftafled.— Beef-tacklee  are  ropes  employed  to  iacilitate 
the  opendoD  of  reefing,  by  confining  the  extremities  of 
Uie  reef  cloee  op  to  the  yard,  ao  that  the  interval  becomes 
slack,  and  Is  therefore  easily  rofied  up  and  fastened  to 
the  yiotl  by  the  points  employed  for  this  porpose. 

I  bitags  are  small  eordB»  by  which  the  upper  comers 
of  the  principal  ssfls^  and  also  the  eztremides  of  the  reelSi^ 
an  fofltened  to  the  yard-arms. 

I  The  miaen  is  a  large  sail  of  an  oblong  figure,  extended 
Qpon  the  mlzen  masL 

1  Clue  garnets  are  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
on  the  mainsail  and  foressfl,  as  the  clue-Unes  are  upon 
an  other  square  sails.    See  note  t,  above. 

•*lt  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  remark  that  the  sheets, 
which  are  aniversaHy  ralstsken  by  the  Engiisb  poets  and 
tbeb-  readera  for  the  sails  themselves^  sre  no  other  than 
the  ropes  nsed  to  extend  die  dues  or  lower  coraeis  of 
the  sails  lo  which  they  are  attached.  To  the  mainsail 
aad  foresail  there  is  a  sheet  and  a  tack  on  each  side ;  the 
letter  of  which  is  a  thick  rope^  serving  to  confine  the 
weather  due  of  the  sdl  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 
the  former  draws  out  of  the  lee-elae  or  k>wer  corner  on 
the  opposite  side.    Tacks  are  only  used  tai  a  side  wind. 

tt  The  helm  is  said  to  be  o-weo/Aer,  when  the  bar  by 
which  It  li  mansged  Is  turned  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next 
Ihewkid. 

U  'Hnmieer,  (flrom  HmetmUr,  Fr.)  the  hdmsman  or 


Each  motion  watches  of  the  doubtful  chase. 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  liquid  space ; 
So,  govem'd  by  the  steersman's  glowing  hands. 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past. 
Again  she  rallies  to  the  sullen  blast 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wings  inclined. 
The  sidelong  canvass  dasps  the  faithless  wind. 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  fbre-staysallt  balances  before. 
The  fore-sail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th'  extended  tack  confined ; 
Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bunMines  gone. 
The  clue-lines  through  their  wheel'd  machinery  run. 
On  either  side  below  the  sheets  are  mann'd : 
Again  the  fluttering  sails  their  skirts  expand, 
Once  more  the  topsails,  though  with  humbler  plume, 
Mounting  aloft  their  ancient  post  resume. 
Again  the  bow-lines  and  the  yards  are  braced,t 
And  all  th'  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whirlwinds  thus  so  lately  rent. 
In  tatter'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent 
With  brails$  refix  another  soon  prepared. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head  ropejl  they  extend, 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebinsT  bend. 
That  task  performed,  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  station  drag  th'  unwilling  tack; 
And,  while  the  lee  clue-ganet's  lower'd  away. 
Taught  aft  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay.tt 

Now  to  the  north,  from  AfHc's  burning  shore, 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore ; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide, 
Now  bound  alofl,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  vi^ves  retain. 
That  bum  in  sparkling  trails  along  the  main. 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race. 
When  direat'ning  clouds  th'  etherial  vault  de&ce. 
Their  rout  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form. 
To  diun  the  fury  of  th'  approaching  storm.  ^ 


*  The  hdm  being  turaed  to  starboard,  or  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  directs  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  port, 
and  vice  verM.  Hence  the  helm  befaig  put  a  starboan^ 
when  the  ship  Is  running  northward,  directs  her  prow 
towards  the  west 

t  This  sail,  which  Is  with  more  propriety  called  the 
fore-topmast-staysail,  is  a  triangular  sah,  that  runs  upon 
the  fore-topmast-stay,  over  the  bowsprit  It  is  used  to 
command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  counterbalance 
the  flails  extended  towards  the  stern.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  this  Canto. 

t  A  ysrd  Is  said  to  be  braced  when  It  Is  tnraed  about  the 
mast  horiiontdly,  dther  to  the  right  or  left;  the  ropes 
employed  In  this  service  are  accordingly  called  braeea.  ^ 

I  The  ropes  nsed  to  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  mast 
whereto  It  is  attached  are,io  a  general  sense,  called  brailt. 

I  The  head-rope  Is  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  saU  Is  sewed. 

f  Rope-bands,  pronounced  roeblns,  sre  small  cords 
used  to  ftsten  the  upper  edfe  of  any  sdl  to  Its  respecdre 
yard. 

**  Because  the  lee-braee  confines  the  ysrd  so  that  the 
tack  win  not  eome  down  to  Its  place  till  the  braces  an 
cast  kiose. 

tt  ToMght  Implies  stttC  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  and 
taify  Is  a  phrase  partlculsriy  spplied  to  the  operatioa  of 
hauling  o^  the  sheets,  or  dntwiog  thsm  towards  the  ship's 
stern.    To  Ma^  Is  to  fosten. 
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Fair  Candia  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
PA>tect8  the  veeeel  from  tfa*  insulting  sea : 
Round  her  broad  arms,  impatient  of  control, 
Routed  from  their  secret  deeps,  the  billows  roll. 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  friendly  shore, 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late,  with  promised  aid. 
From  Candia's  bay  th'  unwilling  ship  betray'd. 
No  longer  fiiwns  beneath  the  fair  disguise, 
Bat  like  a  ruflian  on  his  quarry  flies. — 
Tost  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow. 
And  dreads  the  vengeance  of  so  fell  a  foe. 
As  the  proud  horse,  with  costly  trappings  gay. 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might, 
But  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight : 
Even  so  caparison'd  in  gaudy  pride, 
The  bounding  vessel  dances  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  southern  demon  blew, 
And  more  incensed  the  roaring  waters  grew : 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  topsails  spread, 
And  every  hope  of  fairer  skies  is  fled. 
Bow-lines  and  haliards  are  relax'd  again. 
Clue-lines  haul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  amain ; 
Clued  up  each  top-sail,  and  by  braces  squared, 
The  seamen  climb  aloft  on  either  yard ; 
They  furl'd  the  sail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tackles*  then  confined. 
While  o*er  the  ship  the  gallant  boatswain  flies : 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff  through  the  storm  he  cries : 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  still  appears ; 
Th'  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheers. 
Now  some  to  strike  top-gallant  yards  attend  rt* 
Some  travelleni  up  the  weather-backstays^  send ; 
At  each  mas^head  the  top-ropesH  others  bend. 
The  youngest  sailors  from  the  yards  above 
Their  parrels,f  lifb«**  and  braces  soon  remove : 
Then  topt  an-end,  and  to  travellers  tied,        [slide. 
Charged  with  their  sails,  they  down  the  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boomstt  reclined, 
While  some  the  flying  cords  aloft  confined. — 


•The  roUing  tackle  is  sn  assemblage  of  pulleys,  used 
to  confine  the  yard  to  the  weather-side  of  the  most,  and 
prevent  the  former  from  rubbing  sgainst  the  latter  by 
the  fluctuating  motton  of  the  ship  ia  a  turbulent  sea. 

tit  is  usual  to  send  down  the  top-gallant  yards  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  They  are  the  highest  yards  that 
are  rigged  in  a  ship. 

{TrsveDei*  are  sleader  iron  rings,  encircling  the 
backstaysi  and  used  to  ftcilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering 
of  the  top-gallant  yards,  by  confinbig  them  to  the  back* 
stays,  in  their  ascent  or  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  swinging  aboo(  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel 

I  Backstays  are  long  ropes  extending  from  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top^mast  headi^  which 
they  are  intended  to  secure,  by  oonnteracUng  the  eflbrt 
of  the  wind  upon  the  sails. 

I  Top-ropes  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gallant 
yards  are  hoisted  up  from  the  deck,  or  lowered  sgain  in 
aftormy  weather. 

f  The  parrel,  which  ia  usuaUy  a  movable  band  of  rops* 
is  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  ita  respective  mast. 

^  UOm  are  ropes  extending  flnom  the  head  of  any  mast 
lo  the  extremities  of  its  particular  yard,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  latter;  to  retain  it  in  balance ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard-arm  higher  than  the  other,  which  is  accord- 
ingly caDed  lopping, 

ft  The  booms,  in  this  place,  Imply  any  masts  or  yards 
lying  on  deck  In  reaerve,  to  supply  the  place  ot  others 
which  may  be  carried  away  by  distress  of  weather,  Ac. 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  clear, 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toils  severe. 
A  while  their  spirits,  with  fatigue  opprest, 
In  vain  expect  th'  alternate  hour  of  rest : 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempests  blow. 
And  watery  hiUs  in  fell  succession  flow ; 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  skies ; 
New  troubles  grow ;  new  difficulties  rise. 
No  season  this  frota  duty  to  descend ! — 
All  hands  on  deck  th'  eventful  hour  attend. 

His  race  perform'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  his  parting  ray. 
His  sick'ning  fires,  half-lost  in  ambient  base. 
Refract  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaze  ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  languid  orb  declines, 
And  now  to  cheerless  night  the  sky  resigns ! 
Sad  evening's  hour,  how  different  from  the  past! 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast ; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around : 
The  moon  and  stars   in   hopeless   shade  are 
drown'd. 

The  ship  no  longer  can  her  courses*  bear : 
To  reef  the  courses  is  the  master's  care : 
The  sailors,  summon'd  aft,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th'  enfolding  bmils  at  his  command. 
But  here  the  doubtful  officers  dispute. 
Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  confute. 
Rodmond,  whose  geiiius  never  soar'd  beyond 
The  narrow  rules  of  art  his  youth  had  oonn'd, 
Still  to  the  hostile  fury  of  the  wind 
Released  the  sheet,  and  kept  the  tack  confin«d  ; 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  warm. 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  on  form. 
But  the  sage  roaster  this  advice  declines ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joins. — 
The  watchful  seaman,  whose  sagacious  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  truth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reigning  cause  foretells  th'  effect. 
This  barbarous  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  flits  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee*yard  arm. 
The  master  said ; — obedient  to  command. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailors  standt — 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  clue, 
Sweli'd  by  the  wind,  aloft  unruffling  flew. 
The  sheet  and  weather-bnce    they  now  stand 

by;t 
The  lee  clue-garnet  and  the  bunt-lines  ply. 
Thus  all  prepared.  Let  go  the  sheet !  he  cries ; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  flies : 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impell'd. 
High  o'er  the  lee-yard  arm  the  canvass  sweli'd  : 


•  The  courses  sre  generally  understood  to  be  the 
mainsail,  foresail,  and  mizen,  which  are  the  largest  and 
lowest  sails  of  their  several  masts ;  the  term  is,  however, 
sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

tit  haa been  remarked  before  in  note  **,  p.  19,  coL  1, 
that  the  tack  is  always  fiistened  to  windward;  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  K  is  cast  loose,  and  the  clue-garnet  hauled  op, 
the  weather  clue  of  the  sail  immediately  mounts  to  the 
yard ;  and  this  operation  must  be  carefully  performed  In 
a  storm,  to  prevent  the  sail  from  splitting  or  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  shivering. 

t  It  is  necesssry  to  pull  in  the  westher-brece  when- 
ever the  sheet  is  cast  oflT,  to  preserve  the  sail  from  shak- 
ing violently. 
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By  fpUUng-liDM*  embmced,  -with  braili  confined 
It  liw  at  length  unshaken  by  die  wind. 
Hie  Ibreaail  then  secured  with  equal  care, 
Again  to  reef  the  mainsail  they  repair. — 
While  aome,  highoiounted,  overhaul  the  tjre. 
Below  the  down-haul  tacklet  others  ply. 
Jears4  lifis,  and  brails,  a  seaman  each  attends, 
Along  the  mast  the  willing  yard  descends. 
When  lower'd  snflicient,  they  securely  brace, 
And  fix*d  the  rolling-tackle  in  its  place ; 
The  reef-Unes$  and  their  earings  now  prepared, 
Mounting  on  pliant  shrondsjl  they  man  the  yard. 
Far  on  th'  extremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
ArioQ  there,  the  hardy  boatswain  here ; 
not  in  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
TVs  lound  the  lee  yard-arm,  ill-omen'd !  clung. 
Each  earing  to  its  station  first  they  bend ; 
The  reef-bandf  then  akmg  the  jrard  extend : 
The  circling  earings,  round  th*  extremes  eotwined, 
By  outer  and  by  inner  turns**  they  bind. 
From  hand  to  hand  the  reef-lines  next  received, 
Thioagh  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved. 
The  reef  in  double  folds  involved  they  lay ; 
Strain  the  firm  cord,  and  either  end  belay. 

Hadst  thou,  Arien !  held  the  leeward  post. 
While  on  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tost, 
Perhapa  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
Had  then  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil^— 
But  ruling  heaven  prolong'd  thy  vital  date. 
Severer  ills  to  sufiar  and  relate ! 

For,  while  their  orden  those  aloft  attend, 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
A  seatt  up  surging  with  tremendous  roll. 
To  instant  rain  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 
**  O  friends !  secure  your  hold !"  Arion  cries ; 
It  comes  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies ; 


*  The  spUBng-Unesy  which  are  only  used  on  particular 
oeeaskma  in  tempestaoos  westher,  are  employed  to 
dnw  together  and  confine  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
Is  inllated  by  the  wind^ver  the  yard. 

t  The  violence  of  the  wind  forces  the  yard  so  moch 
outwaid  firom  the  mast  on  these  occasions,  that  it  cannot 
easBy  be  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  without  the  ap* 
pitcalkn  of  a  tackle  to  haul  it  down  on  the  mast  This 
Is  alkerwards  converted  Into  rolling  tackle.  See  note 
lAeoLp.a». 

t  Jears  ars  the  same  to  the  mainsail,  foresail,  and 
Bisen,  B9  the  haliards  (note  *,  1st  coL  p.  19)  are  to  aU 
iaferter  sails.    The  tye  is  the  upper  part  of  the  jears. 

I  Eeefflnes  are  only  used  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
ifiriMall  They  are  past  in  spiral  turns  through  the  eye- 
Irt  bolea  of  the  teeC,  and  over  the  head  of  the  saiLs 
b<.iweea  the  rope-band  legs^  till  they  reach  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ree(  to  which  they  are  firmly  extended,  seas 
to  Isee  the  reef  ckwe  up  to  the  yard. 

I  Shroods  sre  thick  ropes,  stretching  from  the  mast^ 
I  downwards  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  serving  u> 
;  the  masts.  They  are  also  used  as  a  raoge  of 
rope-ladders,  by  which  the  seamen  ascend  or  descend, 
to  perform  whstever  Is  necesssry  about  the  ssils  and 


1  The  reef-band  Is  a  long  piece  of  canvass  sewed 
across  the  saU,  to  strengthen  the  canvass  in  the  place 
wliere  the  eye  let  boles  of  the  reef  are  formed. 

**  The  outer  tnnw  of  the  eaitag  serve  to  extend  the 
oattshiat  the  yard;  sad  the  faner  tons  ars  employed  to 
eoaflae  Us  head-rope  cloae  to  lu  sorikoa.  See  note  I, 
MeQLp.19. 

tt  A  sea  la  the  general  nsme  given  by  sailors  to  a  single 
wave  or  bnfow :  henee,  when  a  wave  bursts  over  the 
1  Is  saM  to  have  stfji;ped  a  sea. 


Uplifted  on  its  horrid  edge  she  feels 

Tike  shock,  and  on  her  side  half-buried  reels ; 

The  sail  half  bury'd  in  the  whelming  wave, 

A  fearful  warning  to  the  seamen  gave : 

While  firom  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  boatswain,  felL 

Tom  with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold, 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  infold ; 

In  vain  to  grapple  fiying  cords  they  try, 

The  cords,  alas !  a  aolid  gripe  deny ! 

Prone  on  the  midnight  surge,  with  panting  breath 

They  cry  for  aid,  and  long  contend  with  Death. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweeps 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  comrades  see 

Tho  wretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee ! 

With  fruitless  sorrow  their  loet  state  bemoan ; 

Perhaps  a  fatal  prelude  to  their  own ! 

In  dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pik>ts  stand. 
Nor  can  determine  on  the  next  command. 
Though  still  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  side 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waters  by  no  secret  wound 
A  passage  to  her  deep  recesses  found ; 
Surrounding  evils  yet  they  ponder  o'er— 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  sea,  and  leeward  shore ! 
Should  they,  though  reef 'd,  again  dieir  sails  extend. 
Again  in  fluttering  fingments  they  may  rend  ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  beneath  the  dreadful  strain. 
The  down-press'd  ship  may  never  rise  again ; 
Too  late  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land, 
Tet  verging  fast  to  Athen's  rocky  strand.— 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  unallay'd  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event, 
At  last  to  furl  the  oounws  tiiey  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  mizen  next  agree. 
And  try,t  beneath  it,  sidekmg  in  the  sea. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  yard  declined, 
Till  by  the  jean  and  topping  lift)  confined  ; 
The  head,  with  doublmg  canvas  fenced  around. 
In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak,  they  bound. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th'  inserted  knitdes  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd ; 
The  brails  relax'd,  th'  extended  sheet  belay'd : 
The  helm  its  post  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,t 
Inclined  the  wayvrard  prow  to  front  the  sea. 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost; 


•  Tb  westher  a  shore  is  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  k, 
which  at  this  time  Is  prerented  by  the  violenee  of  the 
•term. 

t  To  try.  Is  to  lay  the  ship,  with  her  near  side  In  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  sea,  with  the  head  somewhat 
IncUned  to  the  windward ;  the  helni  being  laid  a-lee  to 
retain  her  in  this  position.  See  a  larther  Ulustratfcm  of 
this  to  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 

I  The  topphig  lift,  which  tope  tiie  upper  part  of  the 
mixen-yard,  (see  note  *•,  p.  20.)  This  Une  and  the  six 
following  describe  the  operatton  of  reefing  and  balanc- 
ing the  misen.  The  reef  of  this  sail  is  towards  the  lower 
end,  the  knittlcs  being  small  short  Unes  used  in  the  room 
of  points  for  this  purpose,  (see  note  1, 1st  coL  p.  19,  and 
note**,  p.  20;)  they  are  accordingly  knotted  under  the 
loot-rope  or  kmer  edge  of  the  sail. 

(  Lash'd  a-lee  Is  flntened  to  the  Ise-slde.    See  note  t. 
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Though  round  him  perils  grew  in  fell  amy, 

And  fates  and  furies  stood  to  bar  his  way ; 

Not  more  adventurous  was  the  attempt,  to  move 

The  powers  of  hell  with  strains  of  heavenly  love, 

Thau  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Muse  explore 

The  wilderness  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

Such  toil  th'  unwearied  Dssdalus  endured. 

When  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  immured  ,■ 

Till  Art  her  salutary  help  bestow'd, 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode. 

Thus  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way. 

That  never  heard  the  sweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Muse  that  tuned  to   barbarous  sounds  her 

string, 
Now  spreads,  like  Dssdalus,  a  bolder  wing; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow, 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  wo. 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast, 
They  scorn  the  wretch  tluit  trembles  in  hu  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  ofl  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all ! 
But  e'en  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave, 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave : 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore, 
Their  haniss'd  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart, 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circun^jacent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task!  for  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  from  the  watery  waste : 
Fate  seem'd  to  guard,  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay 'd. 
The  geometric  distances  survey'd. 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud, 
'*  Secure  your  lives !  grasp  every  man  a  shroud  !"— 
Roused  from   his  trance,  he  mounts  with  eyes 

aghast; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  on  high, 
And  fore  and  a  A  dissever'd  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britannia's  empire  to  maintain, 
Great  Hawke  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main, 
Around  the  brazen  voice  of  battle  roars, 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shatter'd  navies  groan. 
The  trembling  deep  recoils  from  zone  to  zone  : 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th'  enormous  stroke  : 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke. 
Forth  started  fh>m  their  planks  the  bursting  rings, 
Th'  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  the  deck, 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 
The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head. 
In  streaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams, 
And,  vent  with  labour,  yawn'd  the  pitchy 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terrible  to  hear ! 
Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,t 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ungrateful  office  take. 
Rodmond,  Anon,  and  Palemon  here. 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  appear. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 
Opposes  long  th'  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall  : 
The  ramparu  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatter'd  breach  ascend. 
Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard. 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard. 

So  the  brave  mariners  their  pumps  attend. 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  lend ; 
But  all  in  vain, — for  now  the  sounding  cord, 
Updrawn,  an  undiminish'd  depth  explored. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon,  groan ; 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height, 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weight 
So  reels  Pelorus  with  convulsive  throes. 
When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  th'  infernal  flame. 
And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame. — 
Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise, 
And  Fate,  vindictive,  all  their  skill  defies. 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave ; 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave  : 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  th' artillery  thrown. 
Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan: 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires : 
For  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease. 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench'd  with  seas. 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  sweep, 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay ! 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away ! 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart ; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew, 
This  office  in  tlie  face  of  death  pursue ; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather  side : 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orders  gave. 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,    [deep. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  the 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. — 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist,  t 


*  The  well  Is  an  apartment  tai  the  ship's  hold,  serving 
to  enclose  the  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  mea- 
sared  iron  rod  down  Into  it  by  a  kmg  line.  Hence  the  fai* 
crease  or  dhninution  of  the  leaks  are  easily  discovered. 

t  The  brake  Is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pnmp^  by 
which  it  Is  wrought 

}  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  Und  Is  a  hollow  space, 
about  five  feet  In  depth,  between  the  elevations  of  the 
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Tlie  cordage  or  the  leeward-guns  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 
Wafching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  thejr  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
Tlien  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Rodmond's  aaaociates  wheel'd  th'  artillery  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
Tlie  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Tlien,  hnrl'd  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side, 
Thundering  thejr  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 

The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
In  this  rode  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
Soch  ease  Alcides  felt,  when,  clogg*d  with  goro. 
Hi'  enTenomed  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore ; 
When,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
To  stop  the  swift  career  of  cruel  fate. 
Yet  dien  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procured, 
Sad  harbinger  of  sevenfold  pangs  endured ! 
Such*  and  so  short  the  pause  of  wo  she  found! 
Cimmerian  darkness  shades  the  deep  around. 
Save  when  the  lightnings,  gleaming  on  the  sight, 
flash  thiDugh  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  light 
Above,  all  ether,  fhiught  with  scenes  of  wo. 
With  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below. 
Beneath,  the  storm-lash'd  surges  furious  rise. 
And  wave  uproird  on  wave,  assails  the  skies; 
With  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
lYke  ship,  half^walloVd  in  the  black  profound ! 
With  ceaseless  hasard  and  fatigue  opprest. 
Dismay  and  anguish  every  heart  possest ! 
For,  while  with  boundless  inundation  o'er 
The  sea4Mat  ship  th'  involving  waters  roar. 
Displaced  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb. 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
Bf  secret  ambushes  their  force  to  prove, 
Tliroogh  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 
Till,  gathering  fury,  like  the  fever'd  blood. 
Through  her  dark  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 
While  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found. 
Hie  pomp  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound, 
Aroond  each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued, 
The  tough  bull  hide  must  ever  be  renewed. 
Their  nuking  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill : 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil. 
No  ray  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
Pkegnant  with  some  new  wo  each  moment  teems. 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends. 
And  o'er  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known. 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
But  bare  alas !  his  science  naught  avails ! 
Art  droopa  unequal,  and  experience  fiuls. 
The  diflforent  traverses,  since  twilight  made. 
He  oo  the  hydiogmphic  circle  laid ; 
Then  die  broad  angle  of  lee-way*  explored. 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art, 
Unosoal  tenors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
WhenFalconera's  rugged  isle  he  found. 
Within  her  drift,  with  shelvea  and  breakers  bound 
For,  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 
The  helpleas  bark  vrith  all  her  crew  are  lost : 


qosrter-deck  and  Ibre-castle,  and  having  the  upper  deck 
for  Its  base,  or  pistfofm. 

*  The  lee-way,  or  drift,  which  In  this  place  are  synony- 
noos  terms,  is  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  is  driven 
sUeways  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea,  when  sho  Is 
deprived  of  the  govemmeut  of  the  sails  and  hehu. 


As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er. 

The  steep  St  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 

With  him  the  pilots,  of  their  hopeless  state 

In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 

Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chieis  appal. 

When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 

While  Ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  Affright 

Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night — 

No  blazon 'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread. 

Nor  storied  pillars  raised  aloft  their  head  : 

But  here  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 

Her  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 

Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whirlwind,hail,andshower; 

Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour! 

Beneath  tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide. 

Where  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  lo  ride — 

Enclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 

Great  in  distress  the  master-seaman  stood  : 

Skill'd  to  command ;  deliberate  to  advise ; 

£xpert  in  action ;  and  in  council  wise ; 

Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard. 

The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr'd. 

**  Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share. 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  caro ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  lefl. 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  the  occasion  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship,  embay'd  by  dangerous  lands. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds : 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bunting  floods  no  more : 
Yet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  offer'd  to  your  choice. 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  lefl  to  try ; 
To  perish  here  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  last 
'TIS  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign'd,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that,  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power ! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  state  can.  suffer  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale : 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  the  sea. 
Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee : 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,       [vour." 
Th'  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  frame  de- 
He  said ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  councils  hung  impending  Fata. 

i  Redmond,  in  many  a  scene  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  deBcried» 
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Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  scene,  th'  occasion  known, 
Perhapi  with  equal  right  preferr'd  his  own 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art, 
Blunt  waa  his  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart : 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacious  balancing  th'  opposed  events, 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

**  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hbur. 
Where  toils  succeeding  toils  our  strength  over- 
power! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  T 
Our  bark,  *tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shatter'd  by  the  rufiian  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee. 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea  ? 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps. 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  preaent  death  we  haste. 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last 
In  vain  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  the  vesael  flies, 
Full  in  her  track  unnumber'd  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconera  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelves  prepares ; 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore. 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew. 
Beyond  relief,  were  doom'd  to  perish  toa 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent 

**  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope, 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  bufibted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee ; 
The  crew,  though  harass'd  long  with  toils  severe. 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious  then,  the  dangers  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell  I 
Prudence  forbids ! — ^This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon : 
Its  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 


Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  around  from  man  to  man. 
At  either  pump,  a  holk>w  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel  through  nnnumber'd  chinks. 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  water  drinks. 
Sounding  her  depth,  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And,  lo!  the  leak  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redouUed  force  their  task  pursued. 

And  now  the  senior  pilots  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught. 
In   Neptune's  school    the    wandering   stripling 

taught. 
Not  twice  nine  sammers  yet  matured  his  ^ught 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Fortune's  cruel  dart. 
It  fell  at  last  ionozious  on  his  heart 
His  mind  still  shunmng  care  with  secret  hate, 
In  patient  indrienoe  resign'd  to  Fate. 
But  now  die  honors  that  around  him  roll. 
Thus  wM'd  to  actfcoa  hia  fekiodling  soul 


'  With  fix'd  attention,  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combined  ; 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  Fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  lo  form, 
£re  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  storm. 
Her  shattered  state,  and  yon  desponding  crew. 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fill'd 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  distill'd. 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight! 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck* 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked  wreck; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main: 
At  every  pitch  th'  o'erwhelming  billows  bend. 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end. 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  mosti  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath. 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th'  increasing  leaks  defy : 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom; 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  watery  tomb ; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast,  and  shoreward  steer. 

»  Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste. 
But  haply  Falconera  we  may  shun : 
And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  run : 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear. 
E'en  then  the  wearied  storm  as  soon  shall  die, 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fiital  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride. 
With  lengthen'd  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  stay. 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey." 

He  said ;  Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart: 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom:  with  such  fear  subdued. 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  midnight  wixards  breathing  rites  abhorr'd : 
Trembling  approach'd  their  incantations  fell. 
And,  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  hell. 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved. 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved; 
And,  all  awake  to  Friendship's  genial  heat. 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  beat 
Alas !  no  season  this  for  tender  love ; 
Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grovOd — 
With  Comfort's  soothing  voice,  from  Hope  derived, 
Palemon's  droopiiu:  spirit  be  revived* 
For  Consolation  oft,  with  healing  art, 
Retunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  hearts 
Now  had  the  pilots  all  th'  eventi  revolved, 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  reeolved; 


Camto  II* 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 


» 


When,  like  the  ikithful  ahepherd.  who  beholds 
Some  prowling  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  folds; 
To  the  bnve  crew»  whon  racking  doubts  perfdez. 
The  dreodfol  purpose  Albert  thus  directs. 

-  Unhnppjr  pBrtners  in  a  wayward  iate ! 
Whose  gallant  spirils  now  are  known  too  late ; 
Ye !  who  unmoved  behold  this  angry  storm 
With  tenors  all  the  rolling  deep  deform ; 
WhOb  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  fiont  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
The  trath,  though  grievous,  I  must  now  reveal. 
That  hmg,  in  vain,  I  purposed  to  oonoeal. 
Ingulf 'd,  all  help  of  arts  we  vainly  try. 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Our  ctwoKf  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
llie  seas  that  thunder  o'er  her  batter'd  side; 
And,  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give. 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live. 
One  only  refuge  from  despair  we  find ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind.* 
Perhaps  e*en  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
Bet  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here; 
Tet  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance,  we  may  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main; 
Or  sheltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

**  Bat,  if  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven. 
These  ooanaels  foUow'd,  from  the  watery  grave 
Our  floating  sailors  on  the  surf  may  save. 

*«  And  first,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured. 
To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
Tliea  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
T6  float  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  lengeat  cordage,  too,  must  be  oonvey'd 
On  deck,  mnd  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
So  they,  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th'  extended  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand, 
Whene'er,  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Thus  for  the  terrible  event  prepared, 
Bmee  foro  and  aft  to  starboard  every  yard ; 
80  ahall  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
And  fiwB  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Then  weatwaid  torn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
May  ahonward  foil,  when  from  the  vessel  cast — 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
Ascend  the  rigging  tiU  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
Ami  vffaen  you  hear  aloft  th'  alarming  shock 
That  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
llie  boUeet  of  oar  sailors  mast  descend, 
The  daogeroos  business  of  the  deck  to  tend ; 
llien  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
ahoold  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  fVom  the  board ; 
Let  the  brood  axes  next  assail  each  mast ; 
And  booms,  and  oars,  and  rafls,  to  leeward  cast. 
ThM,  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Oar  bmve  companions  dirough  the  swelling  tide, 
lliis  floating  lumber  shall  sustun  them,  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
But  as  your  firmest  succour,  till  the  last, 
O  cling  aecnrely  on  each  faithful  mast! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe, 
Tet  bow  not  to  the  tyianny  of  fear! 


of  these  1 


to  leforred  to  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 

4 


Bovres,  the  reader 


If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirils  quell. 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  lifo  itself  farewell ! 

**  1  know,  among  you  some  full  oft  have  view'd, 
With  murdering  weapons  arm'd,  a  lawless  brood. 
On  England's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand, 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  office  they  pumue. 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helplew  pluioder'd  craw, 
Who  'scaped  from  every  horror  of  the  main, 
Impkured  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dreac^  not  this! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknown 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown  t 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  opprest. 
Can  share  affliction  with  the  wretch  distrest : 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fote  inured  to  grief. 
Oft  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief." 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land ; 
They  oursed  the  sleeping,  vengeance  of  the  laws, 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors*  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  reversd. 

"  No  more  remains— but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair ! — 
O  Source  of  Life !  our  refuge  and  our  stay ! 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey, 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely  ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath, 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

dealh! 
Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust : 
With  thee,  great  Lord !  *  Whatever  is,  is  just* " 

He  said ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fmughf. 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought 
His  intellectual  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  light 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress, 
That  groans  beneath  nusfortune  and  distrew ; 
Whose  wealth  to  oonquering  armies  falls  a  prey. 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm. 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  bis  penetrating  eyes, 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  ; 
With  deep  attention  mariu  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow : 
Tries  his  last  art  the  tottering  smte  to  save. 
Or  in  its  ruins  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  vale  between.* 


•  That  the  reader,  who  is  ODScqusiDted  with  the  ma* 
iKBuvres  of  navigstioD,  nuty  conceive  a  dearer  idea  of  a 
ship's  state  when  trying,  and  of  the  change  of  her  situ* 
ation  to  that  of  scodding,  I  have  qooted  a  part  of  the  ex* 
pknatloa  of  those  articles  ss  they  sppear  In  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Marine." 

Trying  fs  the  siuiatton  in  which  a  ship  lies  nearly  la 
the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea  In  a  tempest,  partlculariy 
when  it  blows  contrary  to  her  coarse.  ^ 

in  trying  as  well  ss  in  scudding,  the  sails  are  always 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  storm ;  sad 
In  either  state,  If  the  storm  is  excessive,  she  may  have 
G 
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FALCONER. 


Canto  1X1. 


The  balanced  thip,  now  forward,  now  behind, 

Still  felt  th*  impression  of  the  waves  and  wind, 

And  to  the  right  and  left  by  turns  inclined ; 

Bat  Albert  from  behind  the  balance  drew. 

And  on  the  prow  its  double  efforts  threw.^ 

The  order  now  was  given  to  bear  away ; 

The  order  given  the  timoneers  obey. 

High  o'er  the  bowsprit  stretch'd  the  tortured  sail, 

As  on  the  rack,  distends  beneath  the  gale. 

But  scarce  the  yielding  prow  its  impulse  knew, 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew ! — 

Yet  Albert  new  resources  still  prepares, 

And,  bridling  grief,  redoubles  all  his  cares. 

"  Away  there !  lower  the  mizen  yard  on  deck  !'* 

He  calls,  "  and' brace  the  foremost  yards  aback !" 

His  great  example  every  bosom  fires, 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspires, 

While  to  the  helm  unfaithful  still  she  lies. 

One  desperate  remedy  at  last  he  tries, — 

"  Haste,  with  your  weapons  cut  the  shronds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  mizen-mast  away  l" 
He  said ;  th*  attentive  sailors  on  each  side 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  &ted  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands; 
Th'  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 


all  her  ssito  Airled :  or  be,  sccording  to  the  sea-phrase, 
under  bare  poles. 

The  intent  of  spreading  a  saU  at  this  time,  is  to  keep 
the  ship  more  steady,  and  to  prevent  her  from  rolling 
violently  by  pressing  her  side  down  In  the  water ;  and 
also  to  torn  her  head  towards  the  source  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  shock  of  the  seas  may  &11  more  obliquely  on  her 
flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
in  the  Interval  between  twovnivos.  While  she  liesbi 
thissttnstton,  the  helm  Is  fastened  close  to  the  lee  skie,  to 
prevent  her,  as  much  as  possible,  from  ftlllog  to  leeward. 
But  as  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  In  equllibrio  by  the  ope- 
radon  of  her  sails,  which  at  other  times  counterbalance 
each  other  at  the  head  and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a 
stow  but  continual  vibration,  which  turns  her  head 
alternately  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  ao  or  40  degrees  hi  the  interval.  That  part  where 
she  stops  In  approaching  the  dlrectton  of  the  wind  is 
eaDed  her  eoming-to:  and  the  contrary  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  la  eaUed  her  lalUng-off. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (see  line  66^  2d  coL  p.  23,  and 
Hne  20, 1st  coL  p.  25 ;)  as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her 
atate  firom  trying  to  that  of  scudding,  or  of  running  be- 
fore the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  is  an  axiom  In  natursl  philosophy,  that  "  every  body 
win  persevere  fai  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  onifonnly 
in  a  right  line,  unless  h  be  compelled  to  change  its  state 
by  forces  Impressed:  and  that  the  change  of  motion  is 
proporttonal  to  the  moving  force  impressed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  in  which  iiuX.  force  acta" 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  is  compelled 
to  turn  into  any  direction  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  act- 
ing upon  any  part  of  her  length  In  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horison.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  veering, 
which  Is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  invsriable 
principle,  the  object  of  the  seamen  is  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  vrind  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  and  to  re- 
eelve  Its  utmost  exertion  on  her  fore  part,  so  that  the  hit- 
ter may  be  pushed  to  leeward.  This  eflfect  Is  either  pro< 
doced  by  the  operation  of  the  sall%  or  by  the  impression 
of  the  vrInd  on  the  masts  and  yards.  In  ttie  former  case, 
the  ssQs  OD  the  hind  part  of  the  ship  are  either  furled  or 
arranged  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  then  glides  meffectoally  ak>ng  their  snrlaees;  at 
thottme  time  the  foremast  sails  are  spread  abroad,  so 


Brandish'd  on  high,  it  fell  with  dreadful  sound ; 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  felt  the  deadly  wound. 
Deep  gash'd  with  sores,  the  tottering  structure 

rings .' 
And  crashing,  thundering  o'er  the  quarter  swings 
Thus  when  some  limb,  convulsed  with  pangs  of 

death, 
Imbibes  the  gangrene's  pestilential  breath ! 
Th'  experienced  artist  from  the  blood  betrays 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  course  delays : 
But  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  his  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  warms  the  heart, 
Resolved  at  last,  he  quits  th'  unequal  strife. 
Severs  the  member,  and  preserves  the  life. 

Canto  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  design  and  influence  of  poetry.  Applied  to  the 
subject.  Wreck  of  the  mlzen-mast  cleared  away. 
Ship  veers  before  the  wind.  Her  violent  agitation. 
Different  stations  of  the  oflicers.  Appearance  of  the 
island  of  Falconera.  Excursion  to  tlie  adjacent  na- 
tions of  Greece  renowned  in  antiquity.  Athens.  So- 
crates. Plato.  Aristldes.  Solon.  Corinth.  Sparta. 
Leonidas.  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  Lycoigus.  Epami- 
nondas.    Modem  appearance.     Arcadia;  Its  former 

as  to  receive  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.  See  lino 
9  of  preceding  column.  The  fore  part  accordingly  yields 
to  Uiis  impulse,  and  is  put  in  motion ;  and  this  motion 
necessarily  conspiring  with  thst  of  the  wind,  pushes  the 
ship  about  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the  de- 
sired eiTect 

But  when  the  tempest  is  so  violent  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operates  almost 
equally  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  ship,  because  the 
masts  and  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  stem  serve 
to  counterbalance  each  other  in  receiving  its  Impression. 
The  effect  of  the  helm  Is  also  considerably  dimlniahed, 
because  the  head-way,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  all 
its  operations,  is  at  this  time  feeble  and  ineffectual 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  this  equilibrium 
which  subsists  between  the  masts  and  yards  before  and 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  forward  to  prepare  for 
veering.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  yards  on  the  masts,  and  It  becomes  absoliitely 
necessary  to  veer,  In  order  to  save  the  ship  from  de- 
struction, (see  line  20  of  preceding  column,)  the  mizen- 
mast  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  main-maat,  if  she 
still  remahis  incapable  of  answering  the  helm  by  turning 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  is  that  movement  hi  navigation  by  which  a 
ship  is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest  See  flne 
20, 1st  col.  p.  25. 

As  a  ship  flies  with  amazing  rapidity  throi^^h  tlie  w*- 
ter  whenever  this  expedient  Is  put  hi  practice,  it  is  never 
attempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unless  when  her  condition 
renders  her  hicapable  of  sustaining  the  mutual  effort  of 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  side,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sail  extended  on  her  fora. 
mast,  or.  If  the  storm  Is  excessive,  without  any  sail,  vrhlch 
in  the  sea-phrase  Is  called  scudding  under  bare  poles. 

Tho  principal  haxards  incident  to  scudding  ar«  gene- 
rally a  sea  striUng  a  ship's  stem;  the  difliculty  of  steerii^, 
which  perpetually  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  broach- 
ing-to ;  and  the  want  of  sufllcient  sea-room.  A  sea  which 
strikes  the  stem  violently  may  shatter  It  to  pieces,  by 
which  the  ship  must  Inevitably  fotmder.  By  broachhig- 
to  suddenly,  she  is  threatened  witti  fostag  all  her  masts 
snd  sails,  or  being  immediately  overturned;  and  for 
want  of  sea-room  she  is  exposed  to  the  dsngen  of  being 
wrecked  on  a  lee-shore. 
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happineu  mmI  ferUlity.  Present  diMrets,  the  effect  of 
■iBveiy.  Ithaea.  Ulyuea  and  Penelope.  Argoeand 
MyceniB.  Agamemnon.  Hacronisi.  Lemnos.  Vul- 
can and  Venus.  Delos.  Apollo  and  Diana.  Troj. 
Setfofl.  Leander  and  Hero.  Delphos.  Temple  of 
ApoDo.  Paraasaos.  The  Mnaes.  The  sobject  re- 
•umed.  aparldtaf  of  the  aea.  ProdigioiM  tempeati 
•cGompanied  wHh  rain,  haO,  and  neteora.  Oarkneas, 
iyi»iiiiig,  and  thunder.  Approach  of  da/.  Discovery 
of  land.  The  ship,  hi  great  danger,  passes  the  island  of 
flu  Geofge.  Tama  her  broadside  to  the  shore.  Her 
bowapitt,  foremast,  and  main  topmast  carried  away. 
She  strikes  a  nek.  Splits  asunder.  Fate  of  the 
crew. 


TUtam  ttwkku  fimm  flhrf  yoK  cjf  flb .lfcM|f  ■!•  wMcfc  Urn  ten 
9I«  tteM<f  akMl  MBM  AOI0S,  httnifnm  mm  m  tlgU  iniM 

Whxn  in  a  barbuoiu  age  with  blood  defiled, 
The  human  savage  roam'd  the  gloomy  vrild  ; 
When  sollen  Ignorance  her  flag  displayed, 
And  Rapine  and  Revenge  her  voice  obey*d  ; 
Sent  from  the  shores  of  light,  the  Masea  came. 
The  dark  and  solitary  race  to  tame ; 
Twas  theirs  the  lavrless  passions  to  control. 
And  melt  in  tender  sjrmpathy  the  soul : 
The  heart  from  vice  and  error  to  reclaim, 
And  breathe  in  human  breasts  celestial  flame. 
The  kindling  spirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray, 
And  glow*d  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay. 
Roused  from  the  chaos  of  primeval  night. 
At  once  ftxr  Truth  and  Reason  sprung  to  light 
When  great  Masonides,  in  rapid  song, 
The  thundering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along. 
Eadi  rayish'd  boaom  feels  the  high  alarms. 
And  all  the  burning  pulses  beat  to  arms. 
From  earth  upborne,  on  Pegasean  vrings. 
Far  through  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  ho 

■pffings; 
Whae  distant  poets,  trembling  as  they  view 
His  snnvrard  flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue. 
But  when  his  strings,  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
What  dire  distress  Laertes'  son  befell. 
The  strains,  meandering  through  the  maze  of  wo. 
Bid  sacred  sympathy  the  heart  o'erflow. 
Tboa,  in  old  time,  the  Muses*  heavenly  breath 
With  vital  force  dissolved  the  chains  of  death ; 
Each  bard  in  Epic  lays  began  to  sing. 
Taught  hy  the  master  of  the  vocal  string. — 
Tis  mine,  alas!  through  dangerous  scenes  to  stray. 
Far  from  the  light  of  his  unerring  ray! 
While,  all  unused  the  wayward  path  to  tread. 
Darkling  I  vrander  with  prophetic  dread. 
To  me  in  vain  the  bold  MflDonian  lyre 
Awakes  the  numbers,  fraught  with  living  fire ! 
Full  <^  indeed,  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
Wept  the  sad  wanderer  lost  upon  the  shore  ; 
But  o*er  that  scene  th*  impatient  numbers  ran, 
Sabaerrient  only  to  a  nobler  plan. 
Tis  mine,  th*  unrevelVd  prospect  to  display, 
And  chain  th'  events  in  regular  array. 
Though  hard  the  task,  to  sing  in  varied  strains. 
While  all  unchanged  the  tragic  theme  ramains! 
Thrice  happy !  might  the  secret  powen  of  art 
Unlock  the  latent  windings  of  the  heart, 
Might  the  sad  numbera  draw  Ck>mpaHion*s  tear 
For  kindred  miseries,  oft  beheld  too  near ; 
For  kindred  wretches,  oft  in  ruin  cast 
On  Albion's  strand  beneath  the  wintry  hlast ; 


For  all  the  pangs,  the  complicated  wo, 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailors  know ! 
So  pi^,  gashing  o*er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathize  with  Briton's  sous  distrest : 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazes  I  pursue, 
Which  nor  Mnonides  nor  Maro  knew ! 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruins  dragg'd  behind, 
Balanced  th*  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind : 
The  wounded  serpent,  agonized  with  pain. 
Thus  trails  his  mangled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  from  the  rear, 
The  long  reluctant  prow  began  to  veer ; 
And  while  around  before  the  wind  it  falls, 
**  Square  all  the  yards  !"*  th'  attentive  master  calls ; 
**  You  timoneen,  her  motion  still  attend ! 
For  on  youf  steerage  all  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady !  t  meet  her,  watch  the  blast  behind, 
And  steer  her  right  before  the  seas  and  wind !" 
**  Starboard,  again!"  the  watchful  pilot  cries ; 
**  Starboard !"  the  obedient  timoneer  replies. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wheelt  revolves ;  the  ringing  axle  bums! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee, 
Bean  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea ; 
All  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies, 
Scouii^ed  on  by  surges,  storm,  and  bunting  skies. 
As  when  the  masten  of  the  lance  assail. 
In  Hyperborean  seos,  the  slumbering  whale; 
Soon  as  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  hide. 
With  anguish  stung,  ne  cleaves  the  downward  tide; 
In  vain  he  flies !  no  friendly  respite  found  ; 
His  life-blood  gushes  through  th'  inflaming  wound. 
The  wounded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain. 
Scuds  from  punning  waves  along  the  main ; 
While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow, 
Like  burning  adamant  the  waten  glow. 
Her  joints  forget  their  firm  elastic  tone ; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timben  groan ; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright ! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides, 
While  deep  beneath  th'  enormous  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale. 
She  hean  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flies. 
Trembling  beneath  the  cjirrent  of  the  skies. 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  from  heaven, 
To  regions  of  eternal  pain  was  driven; 
When  dreadless  he  ibnook  the  Stygian  shoie, 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved, 
With  daring  wing  th*  infernal  air  he  cleaved ; 
There,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 
Far  in  the  rayless  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

E'en  so  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height. 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  aing. 
With  long  vibratioDs  round  her  axle  swing. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  watchful  pilots  difierent  posts  i 


•To  square  the  yarda,  In  thispiaee,  Is  meant  tear* 
range  ihem  directly  athwart  the  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  is  the  order  to  steer  the  ship  aecordiag  to  the 
Hne  on  which  she  advances  at  this  instant,  without  devi- 
ating to  the  right  or  left  thereof. 

t  In  all  large  ships,  the  helm  is  mansged  by  a  wheeL 
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Albeit  and  Rodmond,  ttaticHi'd  on  the  rear. 

With  warning  voice  direct  each  timoneer ; 

High  on  the  prow  the  guard  Arion  keeps. 

To  shun  the  cruiaera  wandering  o'er  the  deepi; 

Where'er  he  moves  Palemon  still  attends, 

As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends ; 

While  Rodmond,fearful  of  some  neighbouringshore. 

Cries,  ever  and  anon,  **  Look  out  aibre  !*' 

Four  hours  thus  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew, 

When  Faloonera's  rocky  height  they  view : 

High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

The  glimmering  watch-tower  casta  mournful  light 

In  dire  amazement  riveted  they  stand, 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  strand  : 

But  soon  beyond  this  shore  the  vessel  flies, 

Swiil  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies. 

So  from  the  fangs  of  her  insatiate  foe, 

Cer  the  broad  champaign  scuds  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danger  past,  reflects  a  feeble  joy  ; 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

Thus,  in  th'  Atlantic,  ofl  the  sailor  eyes. 

While  melting  in  the  reign  of  softer  skies. 

Some  alp  of  ice  from  polar  regions  blown, 

Hail  the  glad  influence  of  a  warmer  zone  : 

Its  frozen  clif&  attempered  gales  supply ; 

In  cooling  streams  th'  aerial  billows  fly  ; 

A  while  delivered  from  the  scorching  heat. 

In  gentle  tides  the  feverish  pulses  beat. 

So,  when  their  trembling  vessel  pass'd  this  isle. 
Such  visionary  joys  the  crew  beguile ; 
Th*  illusive  meteors  of  a  lifeless  fire  ; 
Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  expire ! 

Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song ! 
What  regions  now  the  flying  ship  surround  ? 
Regions  of  old  through  all  the  world  renown'd  ; 
That  once  the  Poet's  theme,  the  Muses'  boast. 
Now  lie  in  ruins ;  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  these  lays  deplore, 
UnskiU'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconcious  pass  each  famous  ciroling  shore! 

They  did ;  for  blasted  in  the  barren  shade. 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fade : 
Sad  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour. 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  cloud  and 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 
Then  if  among  the  wandering  naval  train. 
One  stripling  exiled  from  th'  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  entranced  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
Approach'd  to  taste  the  sweet  Castalian  stream, 
(Since  those  salubrious  streams  with  power  di- 
vine. 
To  purer  sense  th'  attemper'd  soul  refine,) 
His  heart  with  liberal  commerce  here  unblest, 
Alien  to  joy !  sincerar  grief  possest 
Tet  ea  the  youthful  mind,  th'  impression  cast. 
Of  ancient  gbry,  shall  for  ever  last 
There,  all  unquench'd  by  cruel  Fortune's  ire. 
It  glows  with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Immortal  Athens  first,  in  ruin  spread. 
Contiguous  lies  at  Port  Liono's  head. 
Great  source  of  science !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  fbremost  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  shone. 
And,  firm  to  tmUt,  eternal  honour  w<m. 
The  first  in  Virtue's  cause  his  life  rasign'd. 
By  Heaven  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind  ; 


The  last  foretold  the  spark  of  vital  fire, 

The  soul's  fine  essence,,  never  could  expire. 

Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  sage. 

That  fled  Pisistratus'  vindictive  rage. 

Just  Aristides  here  maintain'd  tlie  cause. 

Whose  sacred  precepts  shine  through  Solon's  laws. 

Of  all  her  towering  structures,  now  alone. 

Some  scatter'd  cdumns  stand,  with  weeds  o'er- 

grown. 
The  wandering  stranger  near  the  port  descries 
A  milk-white  lion  of  stupendous  size ; 
Unknown  the  sculpture ;  marble  is  the  frame ; 
And  hence  the  adjacent  haven  drew  its  name. 

Next,  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  Corinth  lies. 
Whose  gorgeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  strike  the  skies. 
Whom,  though  by  tyrant  victors  ofl  subsued, 
Greece,  Egypt  Rome,  with  awful  wonder  view'd. 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  pillars  crown'd; 
But  now,  in  fatal  desolation  laid. 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal  shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea's  land, 
Fair  Misitra .'  thy  modem  turrets  stand. 
Ah !  who,  unmoved  with  secret  wo,  can  tell 
That  here  great  Lacedemon's  glory  fell  T 
Here   once  she   flourish'd   at   whose   trumpet's 

sound 
War  burst  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  around. 
Hera  brave  Leonidas,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thunders  roar  : 
He,  when  imperial  Xerxes,  from  afar. 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  troops  to  war, 
Till  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  his  spear. 
And  Greece  dismay'd  beheld  the  chief  draw  near: 
He,  at  Thermopylae's  immortal  plain, 
His  force  ropell'd  with  Sparta's  glorious  train. 
Tall  (Eta  saw  the  tyrant's  conquer'd  bands. 
In  gasping  millions,  bleed  on  hostile  lands. 
Thus  vanquished  Asia  trembling  heard  thy  name. 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sicken'd  at  thy  fame ! 
Thy  state,  supported  by  Lycurgus'  laws. 
Drew,  like  thine  arms,  superlative  applause  : 
E'en  great  Epaminondas  strove  in  vain 
To  curb  that  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain. 
But  ah !  how  low  her  free-bom  spirit  now! 
Her  abject  sons  to  haughty  tyrants  bow ; 
A  &lse,  degenerate,  superstitious  race 
Infest  thy  region,  and  thy  name  disgrace ! 

Not  distant  far,  Arcadia's  blest  domains 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  contains. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay. 
Indulgent  Flora  breathed  perpetual  May ! 
Where  buxom  Ceres  taught  th'  obsequious  fiold. 
Rich  without  art,  spontaneous  giils  to  yield ; 
Then  with  some  rural  nymph  supremely  blest. 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enamoor'd  breast 
Each  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  pain. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  sports  in  artless  strain. 
Now,  sad  reverse !   Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enslaves  her  natives,  and  despoils  the  land. 
In  lawless  repine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
With  midnight  ravage  scour  th'  uncultured  plain. 

Westward  of  these,  beyond  the  isthmus  lies 
The  long-lost  isle  of  Ithacus  the  wise ; 
Where  fair  Penelope  her  absent  lord 
Full  twice  ten  years  with  faithful  love  deploivd. 


•  Archkecturo. 
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TboQgh  many  a  pmicely  heart  her  beauty  won. 
She.  piaided  only  by  a  sCripling  son. 
Each  bold  attempt  of  aaitorkinga  repeU'd, 
And  undefiled  the  nuptial  contract  held. 
With  varioaa  arts  to  win  her  love  they  toil'd, 
But  all  their  wilea  by  virtooua  fraud  she  foil'd. 
True  to  her  vowi,  and  reiolately  chaste. 
The  beaoteoua  princen  triumph'd  at  the  last 

Aigoa,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown. 
Still  aeeme  her  cruol  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
Argoa,  wboie  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hoela 
Far  o'er  the  .£gean  main  to  Dardan  coasts. 
Unhappy  prince !  who  on  a  hottile  shore. 
Toil,  peril,  anguish,  ten  long  winters  bore. 
And  when  to  native  realms  restored  at  last. 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  laboura  past, 
A  perjured  friend,  alas !  and  fiuthless  wife. 
There  sacrificed  to  impious  lost  thy  life ; — 
Fast  by  Arcadia,  stretch  these  desert  plains ; 
And  o'er  the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns. 

Next  the  &ir  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen, 
Where  adverse  winds  detain'd  the  Spartan  queen ; 
For  whom,  in  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host. 
With  vengeance  fired,  invaded  Phrygians  coast ; 
For  whom  so  long  they  laboUr'd  to  destroy 
The  sacred  turrets  of  imperial  Troy. 
Here,  driven  by  Juno's  rage,  the  hapless  dame, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  from  ruin'd  Ilion  came. 
The  port  an  image  beats  of  Parian  stone, 
Of  ancient  fobric,  but  of  date  unknown. 

Due  east  firom  this  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
Thar  sacred  PhosbuB  and  Diana  bore. 
Delos,  through  all  th'  iEgean  seas  renown'd : 
(Whose  coast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
By  Phoebus  honour'd  and  by  Greece  revered ! 
Her  hallow'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  foar'd : 
But  now,  a  silent  unfrequented  land ! 
No  human  footstep  marks  the  trackless  sand. 

Thence  to  the  north,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
Fair  Lemnos  stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd ; 
Where,  in  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurl'd 
ni-foted  Vulcan  from  th'  ethereol  world. 
There  his  eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd ; 
Then,  forged  by  Cyclopean  art,  appear'd 
Thunden,  that  shook  the  skies  with  dire  alarms. 
And,  form'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian  arms, 
lliere,  with  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  dii^grace 
And  living  scandal  of  th'  empyreal  race. 
Hie  beauteous  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt. 
In  fires  profone,  can  heavenly  bosoms  melt? 

Eastward  of  this  appears  the  Dardan  shore, 
That  once  th'  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore. 
niustrioiiB  Troy !  renown'd  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time ! 
How  oft,  thy  royal  bulwarks  to  defend. 
Thou  saw'st  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  descend ! 
Though  chiels  unnumber'd  in  her  cause  were 


Silver  Scamander  laves  the  verdant  shore; 
Scamander  oft  o'erflow'd  with  hostile  gore ! 

Not  far  removed  from  Ilion's  famous  land,    ^ 
In  counter  view,  appears  the  Thracian  strand ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  height, 
Display'd  her  cresset  each  revolving  night ; 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Leander  o'er 
The  rolling  Hellespont  to  Asia's  shore, 
Till,  in  a  fated  hour,  on  Throcia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  body  tost ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  eyes,  sad  gazing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair, 
She  beat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her  hair- 
On  dear  Leander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headlong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide  : 
The  parting  tide  received  the  lovely  weight. 
And  proudly  flow'd,  exulting  in  iti  freight ! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  beyond  th'  iEgean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  lies  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phcebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fair  I 
Achaian  marble  form'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fobric !  elegant  its  style  I 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors  ; 
And  checker'd  marble  paved  the  polish'd  fioors. 
The  roois,  where  storied  tablature  appear'd, 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  were  rear'd : 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shafts  were  framed. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamed. 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  blameless  train! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  fime : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 
Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine! 
Here  .£sculapius'  snake  display'd  his  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While,  from  his  eye's  insufierable  light. 
Disease  and  Death  reooil'd,  in  headlong  flight 
Of  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  renown'd. 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remains  are  found. 

Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd   woods    o'e^ 
spread, 
Pftmassus  lifts  to  heaven  its  honour'd  head ; 
Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  com- 


TVragfa  nations  perish'd  on  her  bloody  j^ain ; 
That  reftige  of  perfidious  Helen's  shame 
Was  doom'd  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame. 
And  now,  by  Time's  deep  ploughshare  hanow'd 

o'er. 
The  seat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more : 
No  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remains ! 
But  eom  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plahis. 


•  Now  known  by  the  name  ofMicronlsi. 


Deucalion  leading  Pyrrha,  hand  in  hand, 
Repeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 
Around  the  scene  unfading  laurels  grow. 
And  aromatic  flowers  forever  blow. 
The  winged  choirs,  on  every  tree  above, 
Carol  sweet  numbers  through  the  vocal  grove ; 
While  o'er  th'  eternal  spring  that  smiles  beneath, 
Young  zephjrrs  borne  on  rosy  pinions  breathe. 
Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !  the  sacred  Nine, 
Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  songs  divine ; 
Or  crown'd  with  myrtle  in  some  sweet  alcove, 
Attune  the  tender  strings  to  bleeding  love ; 
All  sadly  sweet  the  balmy  currents  roll. 
Soothing  to  softest  peace  the  tortured  soul. 
While  hill  and  vale  with  choral  voice  around 
The  music  of  immortal  harps  resound, 
Fair  Pleasure  leads  in  dance  the  happy  hours. 
Still  scattering  where  she  moves  Elysian  flowers ! 
Even  now,  the  strains,  with  sweet  contagion 
fraught. 
Shed  o  delicious  languor  o'er  the  thought— 
c  2 
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Adieu,  ye  vales,  that  tmiling  peace  bestow, 
Where  Eden's  blossoms  ever  vernal  blow ! 
Adieu,  ye  streams,  that  o'er  enchanted  ground 
In  lucid  maze  the  Aonian  hills  surround ! 
Ye  iairy  scenes,  where  Fancy  loves  to  dwell, 
And  young  Delight,  for  ever,  O  farewell ! 
The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill. 
And  o'er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil  I 
Awake,  O  Memory,  from  th'  inglorious  dream ! 
With  brazen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers !  arouse  thy  vital  fire ! 
Ve  ipirita  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main. 
In  torrents  pour  along  the  swelling  strain  \ 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deeps. 
Her  courae  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell, 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repel. 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel, 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reeL 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply ; 
To  right  and  left  the  spokes  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  oonquer'd  host  retreats  in  fear. 
The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadrons  join, 
And  guide  the  flight  in  one  imbodied  line. 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th'  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveller,  through  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd  ; 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before — 
High  o'er  the  poop  the  audacious  seas  aspire, 
Uproll'd  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire. 
As  some  foil  conqueror,  frantic  with  success, 
Sheds  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress ; 
So,  while  the  watery  wilderness  he  roams, 
Incensed  to  sevenfold  rage  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below, 
Shrill  through  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of  wo. 
Now  thunders  wafted  from  the  burning  zone, 
6rowl  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan ! 
The  ship's  high  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  ; 
Her  joints  unhinged,  in  palsied  languors  play. 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour ; 
The  impetuous  hail  descends  in  whirling  shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays. 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night 
Such  terrors  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread. 
When  heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  its 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  vrrathful  angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combined  ; 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  opposed. 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclosed. 
And  lo !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th*  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  vrings ! — 


*  The  quarter  Is  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  side ;  or  that 
part  which  is  near  the  stern. 


Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence  breaks : 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes ! 
Loud  and  mure  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlarge  ; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blazing  sides  discharge  ; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood ; 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  oongeal'd  their  blood. 
Now  in  a  deluge  burst  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  tl^'  ethereal  frame. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  Nature,  shuddering,  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  Irgfat ; 
Swift  through  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  fire. 
As  lightning  glances  on  th'  electric  wire. 
But,  ah!  the  force  of  numbers  strives  in  vain, 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustaiiL 

But,  lo !  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  bom. 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  weeping  mom. 
Hail,  sacred  Virion !  who,  on  orient  wings. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings! 
All  Nature,  smiling,  hail'd  the  vivid  ray. 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  the  tide. 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried. 
For  now,  in  front,  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  mom. 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  adored  resigns  her  blooming  charms. 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms. 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  that  cruel  day 
That  tore  iEneas  from  her  arms  away; 
That  saw  him  parting  never  to  retum. 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bum. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light. 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight ! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adom  the  happy  plain,  [reign , 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and  pleasure 
But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  beam 
Insult  the  dreadful  graudeur  of  my  theme ! 

While  shoreward  now  the  bounding  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  her  van  St  George's  cliffi  arise ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  seen, 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose ; 
For,  while  more  eastward  they  direct  the  prow. 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-to.* 
Alarming  thought !  for  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  th'  invading  sea ; 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scuds  before. 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore: 
A  shore  where  shelves  and  hidden  rocks  abound, 
Where  Doath  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around. 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun : 
When  Palinurus,  from  the  helm  descried 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastem  side; 


*  Brooching-to  is  a  sudden  and  involuntary  movement 
in  navigation,  wherein  a  ship,  whilst  sailing  or  sendding 
before  the  wind,  uneipectedly  tnms  her  side  to  wind- 
ward. It  is  generaUy  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of 
steering  her,  or  by  some  disaster  happening  to  the 
machinery  of  the  helm.  Bee  the  last  note  of  the  second 
Canto. 
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While  in  the  weet,  with  hideoiu  yawn  diacloMd, 
Hie  onward  path  Chary bd  is'  golf  oppoied. 
The  double  danger  as  by  turns  he  view'd, 
Hie  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  pursued. 
Thus  while  to  right  and  led  destruction  lies, 
Between  the  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
With  boondless  involution,  bunting  o'er 
The  marble  clifls,  lood  dashing  surges  roar ; 
Hoarse  through  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves. 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves ; 
Destruction  round  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares. 
To  cmah  the  trembling  ship,  nnnumber'd  snares. 
But  haply  now  she  'scapes  the  iatal  strand. 
Though  scarce  ten  fathoms  distant  from  the  land ; 
SwiA  as  the  weapon  issuing  from  the  bow. 
She  cleaves  the  burning  waters  with  her  prow ; 
And  iirvfard  leaping,  with  tumultuous  haste, 
As  on  the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  past 
With  kinging  eyee  and  agony  of  mind. 
The  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind; 
Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  sflJe  accession  to  that  barren  shore ! 

When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confined. 
Lost  to  the  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind, 
The  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away. 
For  erer  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
No  equal  pangs  hie  bosom  agonise. 
When  iar  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes. 
While,  all  ibrloni,  the  victim  pines  in  vain* 
For  aoenee  he  never  shall  possess  again. 

But  now  Athenian  moontains  they  descry. 
And  o'er  the  sui^ge  Colonna  frowns  on  high : 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  aro  placed 
A  lange  of  columns,  long  by  time  de&ced ; 
Fiist  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  tines,  Tritonia's  sacred  ftne. 
Foans  the  wild  beach  below,  with  maddening 

rage. 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage, 
file  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight: 
And  DOW,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
Throogh  the  tent  cloud  the  ngged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash,  qoick  ghincing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night ; 
Aodnwod,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
Toiieh'd  with  compassion  gaxed  upon  the  blind : 
And,  while  aroond  his  ssd  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
•'Hie  diee  shift,  ay  gallant  friend !"  he  cries,* 
"  Thy  only  sooooor  on  the  msst  relies !"~ 
The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force, 
Nsfw  scaice  sobdned  the  vrild  unbridled  coarse : 
Quick  to  th'  abandon'd  wheel  Arkm  came, 
ne  slup*e  tempestooos  ssllies  to  reclaioL 
Ainaaed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upbome.  to  right  and  left  distrscted  roam. 
So  gaasd  yonng  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  flsoonted  in  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rash  and  inpioos  hand  the  slriplii^  tried 
Tlie  inmonal  eoanen  of  the  sun  to  guide.->- 
Tlie  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  dravn  nigh, 
SasHM  BHNre  impatient  o'er  the  viraves  to  fly ; 
Fate  apms  her  on:— thos  issuing  fiom  afar. 
Advances  to  the  sm  some  biasing  star ; 
And,  as  it  fcals  th'  attmetion's  kindling  force, 
1  with  ameleratad  couise. 


With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand, 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expaud : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  the  last 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind.— 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring ; 
The  fatal  sisters  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. — 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command. 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend  ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends. 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep-crushing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fbre-lifled  by  the  sea, 
Hurb  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  main  topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  they  bufict,  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fato  at  length. 
The  hMtile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain,  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fote ; 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  a^l  its  own. 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. — 
Albert  and  Kodmond,  and  Palemon  here. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 
E'en  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals ; 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  view'd  th'  a4Jaoent  shore,  but  view'd  m 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  suppliant  cries 

implore  ; 
But  Heaven  relentless  deigns  to  help  no  more ! 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  noar 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  veige  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  toach  us,  st  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictotus  old, 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  Amed, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  prodaim'd. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  fienzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  I 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  Powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  Fato  to  prova; 
The  tottoring  frame  of  Reason  yet  sustsin ! 
Nor  let  this  total  min  whirl  my  brain! 
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In  vain  the  cords  and  axei  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audaeiotu  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o*er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shatter'd  top  half-buried  in  the  skies, 
Thep  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
^Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels : 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock : 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes. 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  Uie  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides : 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In  all  ihe  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  I,  with  nnrivaird  strains,  deploM 
Th'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surge,  the  stooping  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast : 
Awlle  they  bore  ih*  o'erwhelming  billow's  rage. 
Unequal  combat  with  their  &te  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benomb'd  and  feeble  diey  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  t^  main-yardarm  impetuous  thrown. 
On  marble  ridges  die  without  a  groan. 
Three,  with  Palemon,  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  Ihe  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  prest  the  stony  beach  a  lifeless  crew. 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  I 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses .'  red  with  human  blood! 
So,  pierced  with  anguish,  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last, 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas  !  beneath  superior  wo! 
For  now  sofl  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  fidthful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  Adversity's  approach  exposed, 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed : 


His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend  ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray. — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roU'd, 
His  outstretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold — 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And  **  O  protect  my  wife  and  child !"  he  cries  .- 
The  gushing    stroam    rolls    back  th'  unfini»h'd 

sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground ! 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng. 
Yet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  along  ; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  th'  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endures. 
O'er  the  dira  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives, 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
"  Ah,  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou  incautious!  from  the  wreck  depart  ? 
Alas !  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  must  die ; 
And,  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these,  or  in  ^ome  oozy  cavern  lost !" 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round. 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Fklemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nighi 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  commission  d  fly  : 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away; 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,  behold,  they  gasp!    they 

bleed! 
And  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  illusive  weed  ;— 
Another  billow  burst  in  boundless  roar ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  mora ! 

Ah,  total  night  and  honor  here  preside ! 
My  stunn'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide ! 
It  is  Ihe  funeral  knell ;  and  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear! 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave. 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round. 
The  wreck,  the  shores,  the  dying,  and  Uiedrown'd. 
And  see !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rocks. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelm'd,  and  never  rise  again  I 

Two,  with  Arion,  yet  the  mast  upbore. 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reach'd  the  shore : 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  they  downward  gaaa 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaze : 
The  floods  reootl !  the  ground  appears  below ! 
And  life's  ftint  embers  now  rekindling  glow ; 
A  while  they  wait  th'  exhausted  waves'  retreat. 
Then  climb  slow  np  the  beach  with  hands  and 

feet 
O  Heaven !  deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  stand. 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestc»w. 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  yet  to  glow. 
To  Thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation  pays. 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  praise. 
In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strivesi^ 
And  hope  the  sicken'd  spark  of  life  revives ; 
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Her  magic  povrvn  their  etiled  health  restore, 
Till  horror  and  deapair  are  felt  no  more. 

A  mop  of  Grecian!  who  inhabit  nighi 
And  oft  theae  perik  of  the  deep  deaery, 
Roused  by  the  bhisteff  ng  tempest  of  the  night, 
AnxJoua    bod    dimb'd   Cokmna's   naighboariog 

height; 
When  gazing  downward  on  th*  adjacent  flood, 
Full  to  their  yiew  the  scene  of  ruin  stood. 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  aroond. 
And  tboae  yet  breathing  on  the  sea-wash'd  groond ! 
Though  kat  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
Tet  Nature's  lore  infoira'd  their  feeling  hearts ; 
Straight  down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  they 

hied, 
Th'  vahappy  snfieren  to  amist  and  guide. 

Meanwhile  those  three  escaped  beneath  explore 
The  first  adTenturous  youth  who  reach'd  the  shore ; 
Psnting.  with  eyes  aTerted  from  the  day, 
Phxie,  helplem  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lay — 
It  is  Falenon ;— O  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  tenor  in  Arion's  soul  I 
If  yet  unhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
His  friend,  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew! 
With  us  to  travel  through  this  foreign  zone, 
And  share  the  future  good  or  ill-unknown ! 
Anon  thus :  but  ah !  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
That  bleeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relato  ^ 
While  yet  afloat,  on  some  resisting  rock 
His  ribs  were  dash*d,  and  fractured  with  the  shock : 
Heait-piercing  sight!  those  cheeks,  so  late  arrey'd 
In  beauty's  bloom,  are  pale,  with  mortal  shade ! 
Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'enpread. 
Ami  clogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head : 
Nor  yet  the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  vrounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 
Down  Irnm  his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  array'd, 
Thy  image,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray  'd ; 
Hi'  nneonacioos  figure  smiling  all  serene, 
Sospended  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen. 
Hadst  thou,  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo. 
Beheld  him  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow, 
What  ibrce  of  art,  what  language  could  ezprem 
Thine  i^pmyf  thine  exquisite  distrem? 
But  tfaoQ,  alas !  art  doom'd  to  weep  in  vain 
For  him  thine  eyea  shall  never  see  again ! 
With  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gazed. 
And  cantioasly  the  wounded  youth  upraised. 
Palemon  then,  vrith  cruel  pangs  oppressed. 
In  faltering  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 

"O  rescued  ftom  destruction  lato  so  nigh. 
Beneath  whose  faml  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
Are  we  then  exiled  to  this  last  retreat 
Of  lile,  unhappy  f  thus  decreed  to  meet  ? 
Ah !  how  unlike  what  yester-mom  ei^oy'd 
Enchanting  hopes,  lor  ever  now  destroy'd ! 
For,  wounded  iar  beyond  all  healing  power, 
FslemoQ  dies,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
By  tboae  fell  breakers,  where  in  vain  I  strove. 
At  once  cut  off  from  fortune,  life,  and  love ! 
Far  other  scenes  must  soon  present  my  sight. 
That  lie  de^p  buried  yet  in  tenfold  night 
Ah!  wretched  fiither  of  a  wretched  son. 
Whom  thy  paternal  prudence  has  undone ! 
How  will  remembrance  of  this  blinded  caie 
Bend  down  thy  .head  with  anguish  and  despair! 
Such  dire  eflfects  firom  avarice  arise. 
That  deaf  to  Nature's  voice  and  vainly  wise, 
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With  fiirce  severe  endeavours  to  control 
The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  souL 
But,  O  thou  sacred  Power !  whose  law  connects 
Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  eflbets. 
Let  not  thy  chas|ening  ministers  of  rage 
Afflict  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age ! 
And  you,  Arion !  who  with  these  the  last 
Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  pas^— 
Ah!  cease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  team  reatnin ; 
Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain ! 
Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps  re- 
store. 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore , 
Shouldst  thou  th'  unwilling  messenger  of  Fate 
To  him  the  tngic  story  first  relate, 
O !  friendship's  generous  ardour  then  suppcess, 
Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distrew ; 
Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  tele  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  my  last  request. 
For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast; 
Yet  let  him  prove  a  father  and  a  friend. 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  I  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath? 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death ! 
But  O,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell. 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  sofV  Pity's  veil ; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true. 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck. 
Is  all  Palemoh  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it,  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save! 

**  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free, 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ; — the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath: 
Resign'd,  she  quits  her  comfi>rtless  abode, 
To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  road. — 
O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore. 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  are  felt  no  more ! 
**  When  thou  some  tele  of  hapless  love  shalt 
hear. 
That  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  melting  tear, 
Of  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consign'd, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  afflicted  boaom  they  o'erflow. 
While  Memory  dictetes,  this  sad  shipwreck  tell. 
And  what  distress  thy  wretehed  friend  befell ! 
Then  while  in  streams  of  soft  compassion  drown'd 
The  swains  lament  and  maidens  weep  around ; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  fear. 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear ; 
O !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain, 
AU  thoughts  of  happineu  on  earth  are  wtn.'^ 
The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  toogue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung ; 


Expectsnds  dies  homlni ;  "  didgue  beaiue 
Ante  obihm  nemo  n^emaque/wtera  debet." 
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Hit  boflom  heaves  a  mortal  groaa— he  dies! 
And  shades  eternal  sink  upon  his  eyes ! 

As  thus  dei^ced  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  clay : 
Transfix'd  he  stood  with  awful  terror  fill'd. 
While  down  his  cheek  the  silent  drops  distill'd. 

"  O  ill-ttarr'd  votary,  of  unspotted  truth ! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land, 
He  will  obey,  though  painful,  thy  demand ; 
His  tongue  Uie  dreadful  story  shall  display. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  day ! 
Disastrous  day !  what  ruin  has  thou  bred ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead ! 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  foriom, 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  moorn ; 


Through  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  compliuni 
Can  sacred  Justice  these  events  ordain  ? 
But,  O  my  soul !  avoid  that  vrondrous  maze 
Where  Reason,  lost  in  endless  error,  strays ! 
As  through  this  thorny  vale  6f  life  we  run, 
Groiat  Cause  of  all  effects.  Thy  wiU  be  done  /" 
Now  had  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  arrived 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  survived : 
While  passing  they  behold  the,  waves  o'erspread 
With  shatter'd  rafts  and  corses  of  the  dead. 
Three  still  alive,  benumb'd  and  faint  they  find. 
In  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclined  ; 
The  generous  natives,  moved  with  social  pain. 
The  feeble  strangers  in  their  arms  sustain ; 
With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore. 
And  lead  them  trembling  from  the  fatal  shore. 


ANNE  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 


Tbb  gifted  rathoran,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  wm  bom  at  Kilworth  Haroourt,  in  Leices- 
ienfaire,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1743.  Her  education 
waa  entirely  domeatic,  but  the  quicknen  of  appre- 
henrioD,  and  deaire  ibr  learning  whioh  she  mani- 
feated,  induced  her  father  to  lend  her  his  aHist- 
ance  towaida  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
toaaperinteod  the  disMuting  academy  at  Warring- 
loa,  in  Lancaahire,  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
ppsssssed  great  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
intellect  Tlie  assodatea  she  met  with  at  War- 
iJngloa  were  in  every  way  congenial  to  her  mind, 
and  among  others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  En- 
field, with  whom  she  fi>rmed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  vo- 
lume of  her  poems,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
vreie  Ibllowed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
by  J.  Cher  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
siderably added  to  her  reputation. 

In  1774,  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
hanld,  with  wkaai  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
Die,  in  Sofiblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
a  dissenting  congregation,  and  was  about  to  open 
a  boarding-school  Mra.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
the  task  of  instruction ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
who  have  since  risen  to  literary  eminence,  among 
whom  were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
William  Gall,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
her  lessons  in  English  composition,  and  declama- 
tion. In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
pen,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
ftafana  of  David,  die;  a  collection  which  met 
with  little  soflcess  and  some  anhnadversioo.  In 
1778,  she  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Tvfo  to  Three  Tears  Old ;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in 
Fkoae,  for  Children ;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  an  em  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and 
the  ibimer  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
ftaqoier. 

In  178S,  MiB.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gave 
up  their  school  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
they  retained  to  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  up  their  reaidencc^  at  Hamp- 
stead.  Our  authoreab  now  began  to  use  her  pen 
on  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  suc- 
eessively.  An  Address  to  the  Opposeri  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  A  Poetical 
Epistle  to  Mr<  Wilberforce  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
Bill  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade ;  Remarks  on 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency 


«nd  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship;  and 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Dis- 
course for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  1793. 
In  1808,  she  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbauld,  to 
Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1804,  published  selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  most  successful  effi>rt  in  literary 
criticism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  Correspondence  of  Richardson,  in  six  vo* 
lumes,  duodecimo ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  life 
of  that  novelist,  and  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808,  she  be- 
came a  widow ;  and  in  1810,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  worka  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse, 
under  the  title  of  The  Fenule  Spectator;  and  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  that  original  offipring  ot 
her  genius,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  hist  separate  publication  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1825,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  agn.  An 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  vrith  a  memoir,  by  Lucy 
Aikin. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  female 
writers  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poetry  she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  present  age.  VHth  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female  Johnson ;  and  her  Essay  on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  have 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted ; 
"  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions."  She  is, 
however,  not  without  a  style  of  her  own.  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural :  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  common,  and  the  most  elevated 
understanding.  Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination^ — more  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses ;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos, 
totally  free  from  bombast  and  afibctation.  The 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathes 
through  her  works  pervaded  her  life,  and  she  is  an 
amiable  example  to  her  sex  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine,  without  danger  to  its  morals  or  religious 
principles,  a  manly  understanding  with  a  feminine 
and  susceptible  heart 
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Amanl/nce 

Of  unBabmitting  spirit,  wise  and  brave  ; 
Who  ■till  through  bleeding  ages  struggled  hard 
To  hold  a  geoeroas  undiminish'd  state ; 
Too  much  in  vain 

Thombon. 

Hail,  generous  Corsica !  unconquer'd  isle ! 
The  fort  of  freedom ;  that  amidst  the  waves 
Stands  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  dares 
The  wildcat  fury  of  the  beating  storm. 

And  are  there  yet,  in  this  late  sickly  age. 
Unkindly  to  the  towering  growths  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  exalted  spirits  ?    Men  whoee  deeds, 
TV>  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  opposed. 
Would  throw  in  shades  her  yet  unrivall'd  name. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  her  fairest  page ! 
And  glows  the  flame  of  Liberty  so  strong 
In  this  lone  speck  of  earth !  this  spot  obscure. 
Shaggy  with  woods,  and  crusted  o'er  with  rock, 
By  slaves  surrounded,  and  by  slaves  oppress*d ! 
What  then  should  Britons  feel  ?— should  they  not 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour. 
And  kindU  at  a  fire  so  like  their  own  7 

Sadi  wera  the  working  thoughts  which  swelled 
the  breast 
Of  generous  Boswell;  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  views  beyond  the  narrow  beaten  track 
By  trivial  fancy  trod,  he  turo'd  his  course 
From  poUsh'd  Gallia's  sofl  delicious  vales. 
From  the  gray  relics  of  imperial  Rome, 
Fiom  her  long  galleries  of  laurelVd  stone. 
Her  chisell'd  heroes  and  her  maiUe  gods. 
Whose  dumb  m^iestic  pomp  yet  awes  the  world, 
To  animated  forms  of  patriot  zeal; 
Warm  in  the  living  miyesty  of  virtue ; 
Elate  with  fearless  spirit ;  firm ;  resolved ; 
By  fortune  nor  subdued,  nor  awed  by  power. 

How  raptured   fiincy  bums,  while   warm   in 
thought 
I  trace  the  pictured  landscape ;  while  I  kiss 
With  pilgrim  lips  devout  the  sacred  soil 
Siain'd  with  the  blood  of  heroes.    Cymus,  hail ! 
Hail  to  thy  rocky,  deep  indented  shores, 
AiiH  pointed  clifls,  which  hear  the  chafing  deep 
Inoeamnt  foaming  round  thy  shaggy  sides. 
Hail  to  thy  wmding  bays,  thy  sheltering  ports. 
And  ample  harbours,  which  inviting  stretch 
Their  hospitable  arms  to  every  sail : 
Thy  numerous  streams,  that  bursting  from  the 

olifls 
Down  the  steep  channell'd  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  gmteful  murmur :  on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brovm 
And  etraw-ioord  cots,  which  from  the  level  vale 
Scarce  seen,  amongst  the  craggy  hanging  cliUs 
Seem  like  an  eagle's  nest  aJiriai  built 
Thy  swelling  mountaina,  brown  with  solemn 

■hade 
Of  various  tiees,  that  wave  their  giant  arms 
0*er  the  loagh  sons  of  freedom ;  lofly  pines. 
And  haidy  fir,  and  ilex  ever  green. 
And  spieiMling  chestnut,  with  each  humbler  plant. 


And  shrub  of  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothes  their  sides 
With  living  verdure ;  whence  the  clustering  bee 
Extracts  her  golden  dews :  the  shining  box 
And  sweet-leaved  myrtle,  aromatic  thyme. 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  spinning  worm;  while  glowing 

bright 
Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps  ; 
And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowns  the  scene. 
Hail  to  thy  savage  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  woods. 
The  haunt  of  herds  untamed ;  which  sullen  bound 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unsocial  air, 
And  vrilder  gaze,  as  conscious  of  the  power 
That  loves  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  scenes 
Of  unqueU'd  nature :  precipices  huge, 
And  tumbling  torrents ;  trackless  deserts,  plains 
Fenced  m  with  guardian  rocks,  whose  quarriea 

teem 
With  shining  steel,  that  to  the  cultured  fielda 
And  sunny  hUls  which  wave  with  bearded  grain. 
Defends  their  homely  produce.    Liberty, 
The  mountain  goddess,  loves  to  range  at  large 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  soil 
Prints  her  majestic  step.    For  these  she  scorns 
The  green  enamell'd  vales,  the  velvet  lap 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  whore  the  pillow'd  head 
Of  luxury  reposes ;  balmy  gales. 
And  bowers  that  breathe  of  bliss.    For  these^ 

when  first 
This  isle  emerging  like  a  beauteous  gem 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Tyrriiene  main, 
Rear'd  its  fair  front,  she  mark'd  it  for  her  own. 
And  with  her  spirit  warm'd.    Her  genuine  sona, 
A  broken  remnant,  from  the  generous  stock 
Of  ancient  Greece,  flrom  Sparta's  sad  remains. 
True  to  their  liigh  descent,  preserved  unqueneh'd 
The  sacred  firo  through  many  a  barbarous  age  i 
Whom,  nor  the  iron  rod  of  cruel  Carthage, 
Nor  the  dread  sceptre  of  imperial  Rome, 
Nor  Woody  Goth,  nor  grisly  Saracen, 
Nor  the  long  galling  yoke  of  proud  liguria. 
Could  crush  into  subjection.    StiU  unqueU'd 
They  rose  superior,  bursting  from  their  chains. 
And  claim'd  man's  dearest  birthright,  Uberly : 
And  long,  through  many  a  hard  imequal  strife,. 
Maintained  the  glorious  conflict ;  long  withstood^ 
With  single  arm,  the  whole  collected  force 
Of  haughty  Genoa,  and  ambitious  Gaul. 
And  shall  withrtand  it— Trust  the  fiiiUiful  muae! 
It  is  not  in  the  force  of  mortal  arm. 
Scarcely  in  fate,  to  bind  tiie  struggling  soul 
That  gall'd  by  wanton  power,  indignant  swella 
Against  oppression ;  brsatiiing  great  revenge, 
Carelesfe  of  life,  determined  to  be  free. 
And  favouring  Heaven  approves :  for  see  tbo 


Bom  to  exalt  his  own,  and  give  mankind 
A  glimpse  of  higher  natures :  just,  as  great; 
The  soul  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of  war ; 
Of  high  unshaken  spirit,  temper'd  sweet 
With  soft  urbanity,  and  poHsh'd  grace. 
And  attic  wit,  and  gay  wwtudied  smiles : 
Whom  Heaven  in  some  propitious  hour  endow'd 
With  every  purer  virtue :  gave  him  all 
That  lifka  the  hero,  or  adorn  the  man. 
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OATe  him  the  wye  raUinw ;  the  ■earahing  gleiioe» 

Keen,  toummg  deep»  diet  Hiiitet  the  guilty  mil 

At  with  e  heem  fiom  heeven :  on  hit  brow 

Serene,  end  specioas  fkint,  wt  the  broed  seel    . 

Of  dignity  end  rule ;  then  smiled  benign 

On  thie  ftir  pattern  of  e  God  below,  [breMt 

High  wrought,  and  braathed  into  his  swelling 

The  leige  ambitioaa  wish  to  save  his  oountiy. 

O  beenteous  title  to  immortal  iame  1 

Tlie  man  devoted  to  the  public,  stands 

In  the  bright  reooids  of  superior  worth, 

A  step  below  the  skies :  if  he  succeed. 

The  firet  fiur  lot  which  earth  aflbids,  is  his; 

And  if  he  ftUs,  he  Alls  above  a  throne. 

When  such  their  leader,  can  the  brave  despair  f 

Freedom  the  cause,  and  Paoli  the  chief! 

Success  to  your  fair  hopes  f    A  British  muse, 

TlKNigfa  weak  and  powerless,  lifts  her  fervent 

voice. 
And  breethes  a  pieyer  for  your  success.    O  could 
She  scatter  blessings  as  the  mora  sheds  dews. 
To  drop  upon  your  heeds !    But  patient  hope 
Most  wait  th*  appointed  hour ;  secure  of  this. 
That  never  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
Win  Freedom  deign  to  dwell ;  she  must  be  seiied 
By  that  bold  aim  that  wrestles  for  the  blessing  : 
Tib  Heaven's  best  prize,  and  must  be  bought  with 


To  after-ages,  and  applauding  worlds 

Shall  Uem  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  country. 


When  the  storm  thickeos,  when  the  combat  boni^ 
And  pain  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape 
T%at  ean  appal  the  feeble,  prowl  around. 
Then  Vinae  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  form 
Dilatee  with  kindling  miyeety ;  her  mien 
Braathes  a  diviner  spirit,  and  enlarged 
Each  spreading  feature,  with  an  ampler  port 
And  bolder  tone,  exulting,  rides  the  storm. 
And  joye  amidat  the  tempest    Then  she  reaps 
Her  golden  harvest ;  fruits  of  nobler  growth 
And  higher  relish  than  meridian  suns 
Can  ever  ripen ;  lair,  heroic  deeds. 
And  godlike  action.    Tis  not  meats  end  drinks, 
And  behny  airs,  and  vernal  suna  and  showers, 
ThtO,  leed  and  ripen  minds;  'tis  toil  and  danger; 
And  vrreetling  with  the  stabbom  gripe  of  late ; 
And  war,  and  sharp  distress,  and  paths  obacure 
And  dubious.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
To  foel  the  proud  waves  under  him,  and  beat 
With  ationg  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
file  generous  courwr  does  not  so  exult 
To  toss  his  floeting  vume  against  the  wind. 
And  neigh  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war. 
As  Vtrtne  to  oppose  her  swelling  breast 
like  a  firm  shield  against  the  darte  of  fote. 
And  when  her  sons  in  that  rough  school  have 

leara'd 
Tb  snaile  at  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
Shan  hush  the  storm,  and  leed  the  shining  train 
Of  peaceful  yean  in  bright  proceerion  on. 
Then  shan  die  shepherd's  pipe,  the  muse's  lyre, 
Qi  Cymes*  shores  be  himrd :  her  grateful  sous 
With  loud  acclaim  and  hymns  of  cordial  praise 
Shall  hail  their  high  deUverars;  every  name 
T»  viitae  dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
And  placed  among  the  slara :  but  chiefly  thine, 
Thme,  Faoli,  wiAi  sweetaet  sound  shaH  dweU 
On  their  applanding  lips ;  thy  saoed  name, 
Endear'd  to  Isng  posterity,  some  mnse, 
Bbre  werHqf  of  the  theme,  llaU  cdMeemie 


So  vainly  wish'd,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped.    The  iron  fotes  prevail, 
And  Cymus  is  no  more.    Her  generous  sons. 
Less  vanqoish'd  than  o'erwhelm'd,  by 

crush'd. 
Admired,  unaided  fell.    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds. 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them ;  till  at 

length 
Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  face  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  zeal 
That,  too  presumptuous,  whisper'd  better  things. 
And  read  the  book  of  destiny  amiss. 
Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  success 
Is  virtue  best  adom'd :  th'  attempt  is  praise. 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  Idngs  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give ; 
Beyond  the  proud  oppressor's  cruel  grasp 
Seated  secure,  uniiyured,  undestroy'd ; 
Worthy  of  gods : — the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITION.*/ 

O  BSAE  a  pensive  prisoner's  pmyer. 

For  liberty  that  sighs  : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit. 

Within  the  wiry  gmte ; 
And  tremble  at  th'  approaching  mom. 

Which  brings  impending  fote. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glowM, 
And  spum'd  a  tyrant's  chajn. 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  foree 
A  free-bom  mouse  detain ! 

O  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betmy'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 
My  frugal  meals  supply ;  ^ 

But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 
That  slender  boon  deny,— 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air, 
Are  blessings  widely  given ; 

Let  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 
The  common  gifts  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  worid  an  equal  eye 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


*  Found  In  the  trmp  where  he  bad  been  eooflned  all 
night  by  Dr.  Priesdey,  for  the  sake  of  smMng  experi- 
ments with  different  kinds  of  air. 
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If  mind,— as  ancient  sages  taaght, — 

A  never-dying  flame, 
Still  shifts  through  matter's  varying  forms. 

In  every  form  the  same ; 

Beware,  lest  in  the  worm  you  crush, 

A  brother's  soul  you  find  ; 
And  tremble  lest  thy  luckless  hand 

Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  ofl  of  life  we  share. 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  little  all  to  spare. 

So  may  thy  hospitable  board 
With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 

And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 
Beneath  thy  roof  be  found, 

So  when  destruction  lurks  unseen, 
Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share, 

May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


CHARACTERS. 

O  BORN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care. 
Lively  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  fair  \ 
Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thought 
So  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 
Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  ardess,  kind. 
The  loveliest  pattern  of  a  female  mind  ; 
Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest. 
With  all  her  native  heaven  within  her  breast; 
So  pure,  so  good,  she  scarce  can  guess  at  sin. 
But  thinks  the  world  without  like  that  within ; 
Such  melting  tenderness,  so  fond  to  bless. 
Her  charity  almost  become  excess. 
Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  revered. 
And  Beauty  praised,  and  brutal  Strength  be  fear'd 
But  Goodness  only  can  affection  move, 
And  love  must  owe  its  origin  to  love 


niam  quicqnid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  flectit, 
Componit,  furtim,  sabsequiturque  decor. 

TiBUL. 

Or  gentle  manners,  and  of  taste  refined. 
With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind ; 
Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke, 
And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 
Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew  ; 
Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 
Her  ready  fingers  plied  with  equal  skill 
The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 
So  poised  her  feelings,  so  composed  her  soul, 
So  sulgect  all  to  reason's  calm  control, — 
One  only  passion,  strong  and  unconfined, 
Distnrb'd  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 
In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  confest  — 
One  passion  ruled  despotic  in  her  breast. 
But  that  was  love ;  and  love  delights  to  bless 
The  generous  transports  of  a  fond  excess. 


H  APPT  old  man !  who  stretch'd  beneath  the  shade 
Of  large  grown  trees,  or  in  the  rustic  porch 
With  woodbine  canopied,  where  linger  yet 
The  hospitable  virtues,  calm  eiyoy'st 
Nature's  best  blessings  all ;— a  healthy  age 
Ruddy  and  vigorous,  native  cheerfulness. 
Plain-hearted  friendship,  simple  piety. 
The  rand  manners  and  the  rural  joys 
Friendly  to  life.    O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich 
In  genuine  worth,  not  unobserved  shall  pass 
Thy  bashful  virtues !  for  the  muse  shall  mark. 
Detect  thy  charities,  and  call  to  light 
Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the  poor, 
The  desolate,  and  friendless,  at  thy  gate, 
A  numerous  family,  with  better  praise 
Shall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  spotless  name. 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  daj^. 
Which  faithful  story  yet  delights  to  praise ; 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  o'er  the  loom,— 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rome : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired. 
They  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  admired ; 
The  household  virtues  o'er  their  honour'd  head 
Their  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  shed  : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feet  unused  to  roam. 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their  home  ; 
Yet  true  to  glory,  fann'd  the  generous  flame, 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  fame ; 
In  the  young  bosom  cherish'd  Virtue's  seed. 
The  secret  springs  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  fair  stream  in  some  sequestor'd  glade 
With  lowly  state  glides  silent  through  the  shade  ; 
Yet  by  the  smiling  meads  her  urn  is  blest. 
With  freshest  flowers  her  rising  banks  are  drest. 
And  groves  of  laurel  by  her  sweetness  fed. 
High  o'er  the  forest  lift  their  verdant  head. 


Is  Aere  whom  genius  and  whom  taste  adorn 
With  rare  but  happy  union ;  in  whose  breast 
Calm,  philosophic,  thoughtful,  largely  fraught 
With  stores  of  various   knowledge,  dwell   the 

powers 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  unveil 
Great  Nature's  awful  face  ?    Is  there  whose  hours 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  soul 
Of  friendship,  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the  muse 
Through  walks  of  fragance,  and  the  fairy  groves 
Where  young  ideas  blossom  f— Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hand,  lenient  of  human  woes. 
Wards  oflTthe  dart  of  death,  and  smooths  the  couch 
Of  torturing  anguish  ?    On  so  dear  a  name 
May  blessings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial  praise ; 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


CHAMProN  of  Truth,  alike  through  Nature's  field. 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  reveal'd,  — 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piereing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnmgs,  which  no  chains  can 

hold; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art, 
He  seeks  no  armour  for  a  naked  heart : — 
Pursue  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  shows. 
That  like  the  sun  illumines  where  it  goes ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tmrel  the  vahoos  map  Of  Seienoe  o'er. 
Record  pait  wooden,  and  diaoover  more ; 
Pour  thy  free  Bpirit  o*er  the  breathing  page, 
And  wake  the  Tirtue  of  a  carelen  age. 
But  O  forgive,  if  touched  with  fond  regret 
Fancy  recalls  the  acenea  the  can't  foiget, 
Recalla  the  vacant  smile,  the  social  hours 
Which  charm'd  us  once,  for  once  those  scenes 

were  ours! 
And  while  thy  praises  through  wide  realms  extend, 
We  sit  in  shades,  and  mourn  the  absent  friend. 
So  where  th'  impetuous  river  sweeps  the  plain. 
Itself  a  sea,  and  rushes  to  the  main ; 
While  its  firm  banks  repel  conflicting  tides. 
And  stalely  on  its  breast  the  veswl  glides ; 
Admiring  much  the  shepherd  stands  to  gaie, 
Awe-atruck,  and  mingling  wonder  with  his  praise ; 
Yet  more  he  loves  its  winding  path  to  trace 
Throngfa  beds  of  flowen,  and  Nature's  rural  free, 
While  yet  a  stream  the  silent  vale  is  cheer'd» 
By  many  a  reocdlected  scene  endear'd. 
Where  trembling  fiist  beneath  the  poplar  shade 
He  toned  his  pipe,  to  suit  the  wild  cascade. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  FURNITURE  IN 
R.  PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY. 

A  MAY  of  every  country  known. 

With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 

A  list  of  folks  that  kick'd  a  dust 

On  this  poor  globe,  from  Plol.  the  First; 

He  hopes^— indeed  it  is  but  fair,— 

Some  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 

A  group  of  all  the  British  kings. 

Fair  emblam !  on  a  packthread  awinga. 

The  iathen,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 

A  decent,  venerable  show. 

Writ  a  great  while  ago,  they  tell  ns. 

And  many  an  inch  o'ertop  their  fellows. 

A  Juvenal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 

And  Ovid's  tales  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

The  meek-robed  lawyers,  all  in  white ; 

Pure  as  the  lamlv— at  least  to  aight 

A  ahelf  of  bottles,  jar  and  phial. 

By  which  the  rogues  he  can  defy  all, — 

All  fill'd  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine. 

And  many  a  Uttle  imp  hell  pen  you  in ; 

Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

Among  the  neighbours  makea  a  rout  { 

Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  houses, 

And  kills  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spouses. 

A  rare  thermometer,  by  which 

He  settles  to  the  nicest  pitch. 

The  just  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

Sermons,  or  politics,  or  plays. 

Pispers  and  books,  a  strange  mix'd  olio. 

From  shining  touch  to  pompous  folk)  ; 

Answer,  remark,  reply,  rejoinder, 

Fresh  from  die  mint»  all  stamp'd  and  coin'd  here ; 

Like  new4nade  glass,  set  by  to  cool, 

Befbrs  it  bean  the  workman's  tooL 

A  blotted  proof-sheet,  wet  from  Bowling. 

— ^  How  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  inf"— 

Forgotten  rhymes,  and  coUage  themes, 

Wofn-eateo  plans,  and  embiTo  schemes  J— 


A  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter, 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  water  ^- 

New  books,  like  new-bom  infimts,  stand. 

Waiting  the  printer's  clothing  hand  ;— 

Others,  a  motley  ragged  brood. 

Their  limbs  unfashioo'd  all,  and  rude, 

Like  Cadmus'  half-form'd  men  appear ; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  lifls  a  spear. 

And  feet  were  lopp'd  and  fingers  torn 

Before  their  fellow  limbs  were  bom ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all, 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

And  all,  like  controversial  writing, 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  fighting 

*'  But  what  is  this,"  I  hear  you  cry , 
••  Which  saucily  provokes  my  eye  T' — 
X  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bom  of  the  air  and  doom'd  to  flame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  \¥RITING. 

Hke  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show. 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air  ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  fair: 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  form  her  manners  and  her  footsteps  guide 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

In  vain  fikir  Aabum  weeps  her  desert  plains. 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  well  complains ; 
In  vain  hss  proud  oppression  laid  her  low. 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now  absolve  impartial  fote. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  great . 
So,  unobserved,  some  humble  plant  may  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfume ; 
So,  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept, 
Thy  poet  had  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept 
Nor  let  Britannia  moum  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  genius,  and  her  swift  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor !  it  cannot  be. 
While  one— one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee ! 
Nor  can  the  muse  desert  our  frvour'd  isle. 
Till  thou  desert  the  muse  and  scorn  her  smile 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

jistora  beads 

Omnibus  esse  dedlt,  si  quis  eognoverit  otl. 

Clkvdiaxu 

O  TBon,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye ! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  unalter'd  brow. 
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O  oome,  in  limple  Teit  amy'd, 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  diiplay*d, 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 

No  more  by  vaiying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell  { 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide, 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  hor  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offefd  blow. 

Uer  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head, 

And  kiM*d  thy  sainted  feet 

But  thou,  O  nymph  retired  and  coy ! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  f 
The  lowlieat  children  of  the  gromid, 
Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round,  . 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  cJioose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  f 
When  Autumn  friendly  to  the  muse. 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

MHien  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  every  storm  is  laid ; — 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice. 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


TH£  ORIGIN  OF  SONG-WRITING.* 

DUc  Indocto  primum  se  exercuit  arcn ; 
Hei  mihi  qosm  doctas  nunc  habot  Ule  manus ! 

Tddl. 

When  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  young. 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  his  tongue, 
He  loiter'd  in  Arcadian  boWbrs, 
And  hid  his  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowers  ; 


*  Addressed  to  the  Aathor  of  Essays  on  aong-writiog. 


Or  pierced  some  fond  unguarded  heart 
With  now  and  then  a  random  dart ; 
But  heroes  scorned  the  idle  boy. 
And  love  was  but  a  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  run  wild. 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobler  game- 
Gods  9od  godlike  men  to  tame. 
She  soiled  the  boy's  reluctant  hand, 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band, 
Whero  the  sister  muses  round 
Swell  the  deep  migestic  sound ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite. 
Breathing  chaste,  severe  delight ; 
Songs  of  chieft  and  heroes  old, 
In  unsubmitting  virtue  bold': 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patience  sweet ; 
Of  nodding  plumes  and  bnmish'd  arms. 
And  gloiy's  bright  terrific  charms. 

Tbo  potent  sounds  like  lightning  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  heart; 
Of  power  to  lift  the  fixed  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing ; 
Love  of  l)eauteou8  death  infusing ; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  tyrant  pride's  unhallow'd  state. 
The  boy  abash'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid : 
Palhis  spread  her  Egis  there ; 
Mars  stood  by  with  threatening  air ; 
And  stem  Diana's  icy  look 
With  sudden  chill  his  bosom  struck. 

"Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  child,'* 
The  queen  of  beauty  said,  and  smiled  ;— 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air,. 
And  scatter'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nature  leam'd  to  languish. 
And  sicken'd  with  delightful  anguish  .• — 
**  Receive  him  artless  yet  and  young ; 
Re6ne  his  air,  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  fiivourita  boweiv 
Rnrich'd  with  fair  perennial  flowers. 
To  solemn  shades  and  springs  that  lie 
Remote  from  each  unhallow'd  Ojre ; 
Teach  him  to  spell  those  mjrsttc  names 
That  kindle  bright  immortal  flames : 
And  guide  his  young  unpractised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Learning's  lofty  seat" 

Ah,  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maids. 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses*  shades  f 
Of  their  sweetest  notes  beguiled. 
By  the  sly  insiduons  child ; 
Now  of  power  his  darti  are  found 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  more  the  slacken'd  strings 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things. 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  Muse's  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  soft  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
'TIS  love  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soft  infectious  page ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandon'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayer ; 
And  Eloisa^  long  despair  ; 
The  garland,  blest  with  many  a  vow, 
For  haughty  Sacharissa's  brow  ,* 


ADDRESS^  TO   THE    DEITY. 
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And  waah*d  with  lean,  the  mouniful  yene 

That  Petmrch  laid  on  Laara's  beane. 

Bot  more  than  all  the  sitter  choir, 

Mwic  confesi'd  the  pleasing  fire. 

Here  aovereign  Cupid  reign'd  alone ;  ^ 

Mode  and  Mmg  were  all  his  own. 

Sweet  a*  in  old  Arcadian  plaint* 

The  British  pipe  has  caught  the  strains : 

And  where  the  Tweed's  pore  eunent  glides, 

Or  Lifiy  rolls  her  limpid  tides ; 

Or  Thunes  his  ooiy  waters  leads 

Through  rural  bowers  or  yellow  meadsr- 

With  many  an  old  romantic  tale 

Haa  cheer'd  the  lone  seqnester'd  vale ; 

With  many  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 

Dereived  the  tiresome  summer  day. 

*Ti8  jwm  to  cull  with  happy  art 

Each  meaning  vefse  that  speaks  the  heart ; 

And  &ir  aiiay'd,  in  order  meet. 

To  lay  the  wreath  at  Beauty's  ieel 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Swxrr  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire. 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child ;  delightful  Spring ! 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crown'd ; 

From  the  gieen  idiuids  of  eternal  youthr- 
Crown'd  with  Iresh  blooms  and  ever  springing 


THtm,  hither  torn  thy  step, 
O  tfaoQ,  whose  poweiAil  Toioe 

More  sweet  dian  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed. 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  sooth  the  madding  wind^- 
And  through  the  stormy  deep 
Braathe  thine  own  tender  cahn. 

Thee,  best  beloved !  the  virgin  train  await 
With  oo^gs  and  festal  rites,  uid  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among, 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 

With  untiied  ftet ;  and  cuU  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fieah  garlaiids  for  the  gtowing  brow 
Orhim,  die  fovoorad  youth 
That  pnmpCB  thefar  whiaper'd  sigh. 


Unlock  thy  copious  stores^— these  tender  showen 
lliat  drop  their  sweetness  on  dm  in&nt  hods ; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

Hie  milky  eai^s  green  stem, 

And  leed  the  flowering  osier's  eariy  shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

Wittk  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salate  the  blowing  flowen. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Tliy  fotr  unfolding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach!  while  yet  the  tenperala  sun 
With  bashful  forehead  throqgh  die  eoU 

Throws  his  yooiw  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chaste  kimea  weos 
6 


The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent  shade 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  raign,  but  short:— The  red  dog-siar 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flewerets  all. 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  then  fiurewell ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains, 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  JSpring !  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  dirough  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  softest  influence  breathes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DRITY. 

God  of  my  life!  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise; 
And  trembling.  t»ke  uppn  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  sung. 
Tet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  mora 
Than  veil  their  foces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men.  in  every  difbrent  sphere, 
Are  equal  all,— for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  foints  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which  nature's  vrorks  through  all  their   parts 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughti  control. 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  through  my  soul ; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide : 
At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease. 
And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace. 
Tin  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  finom  my  eyes ; 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite, 
And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  subfluts  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain. 
And  mingles  wiUi  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just. 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  fint  wish  to  better  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  youi^  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aim. 
And  ftns  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ean  are  open  to  the  softest  cry. 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear. 
And  sighs  are  incense  ftom  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give ; 
Accept  die  vow,  and  bid  the  suppliant  live  : 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease, 
And  point  my  padi  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  living  waten,  and  through  flowery  meads, 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene. 
And  vernal  beaa^  painb  die  flattering  scene 
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0  teach  me  to  elade  each  latent  mare. 
And  whisper  to  my  sliding  heart, — Beware ! 
With,  caution  let  me  hear  the  syren's  voice, 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
If  friendless,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray. 

Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see, 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee  ,* 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive. 
Resigned  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod. 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  emblazon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th'  illumined  sky ; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk, 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power. 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 
Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul^ 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms, 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  thine  aims ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free, 
And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  Isst,  the  closing  hour,  draws  nigh, 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state : 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scone 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

Tib  past !  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  grateful  hours 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
E'en  in  the  eye  of  day ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  sofVen'd  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace';  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retiree 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  t>f  the  west. 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day.    "Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts, 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  avniy  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Moves  forward ;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  sweli'd  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
4wake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  blaitf  ,*  ten  thousand  trembling  fires, 


And  dancmg  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye. 

Restless  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfined 

O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  spscious  field. 

And  worthy  of  the  Master :  he,  whose  hand 

With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 

Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 

To  public  gaze,  and  said,  "  Adore,  O  man! 

The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  what  pure  wells 

Of  milky  light,  what  sofl  o'erflowing  urn. 

Are  all  these  lamps  so  fill'd  ?  these  friendly  lamps 

For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 

To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 

How  sofl  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres ! 

And  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 

Their  destined  courses :  Nature's  self  is  hush'd. 

And,  but  a  scatter'd  leaf,  which  rustles  through 

The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 

To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the  raised  ear. 

Intensely  listening,  drinks  In  every  breath. 

How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise ! 

But  are  they  silent  all  I  or  is  there  not 

A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man, 

And  woos  him  to  be  wise  f  nor  woos  in  vain : 

This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 

And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  atan. 

At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  soul 

Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 

Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank ; 

An  embryo  god  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 

Which  must  bum  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun, — 

Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day ! — 

Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wiai^^  ii>  shades 

Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east. 

Ye  citadels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  soul. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back 
With  recollected  tenderness  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  lefl  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  strange  events. 
As  on  some  fond  and  doating  tale  that  sooth'd 
Her  infant  hours— O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  circle  of  your  courts, 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach   your    burning    confines.      Seized    in 

thought. 
On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  nil. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  Earth, 
And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  fiiir  attendant ; 
From  solitary  Mars ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  wateiy  moons 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp. 
Sits  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear. 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  firstrbom  of  creation, 
AM  only  less  than  Him  who  marks  their  track. 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  must  I  stop. 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?    What  hand  unsee 
Impiels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orba 
Of  habitable  nature,  far  remote. 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night, 
To  sc^tudes  of  vast  unpeopled  i 
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Tlie  deaerta  of  creation,  wide  and  wild ; 
Wbero  cmbiyo  systeina  and  onkindled  sans 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos  f  fancy  droops. 
And  thought  aatonish*d  stops  her  bold  career. 
Bat  O  ihou  mighty  Mind !  whose  powerful  word 
Sud»  thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 
Where  diall  I  aeek  thy  presence  f  how  unblamed 
In^roke  thy  dread  perfection  ? 
HaTo  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  ? 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Sapport  thy  throne  ?    O  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man !  not  in  thy  names 
Of  tenor  clad :  not  with  those  thunders  arm'd 
That  conacious  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appall'd 
The  acatter'd  tribes ; — thou  hast  a  gentler  voice. 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 
Abaah'd,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 
Bat  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 
In  flight  80  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing. 
And  seeks  again  the  known  accustom'd  spot, 
Drest  up  with  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 

screams, 
A  mansion  &ir,  and  spacious  for  ita  gueat. 
And  fall  replete  with  wonders.    Let  me  here, 
Conlent  and  grateful,  wait  th'  appointed  time. 
And  ripen  Ibr  the  skies :  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendours  bunting  on  my  sight 
Shall  stand  unveiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 


TO-MORROW. 

SxE  where  the  Ailing  day 

In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  withdrawn : 
Her  fires  are  quench*d,  her  beauty  fled. 
While  blushes  all  her  free  o'enpread. 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfilled 

The  promise  of  the  dawn. 

Another  morning  soon  shall  rise. 
Another  day  salute  our  eyes. 
As  smiling  and  as  frir  as  she. 
And  make  as  many  promises : 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe, 

They're  sisten  all. 

And  all  deceive. 
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Hnr,  William !  hist!  what  means  that  air  so  gay  t 
Thy  looka,  thy  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday : 
Thy  hat   is  brush'd ;  thy  hands,  with  wondrous 


Are  cleansed  fiom  garden  mould  and  inky  stahis ; 
miy  glossy  shoes  confess  the  lackey's  care ; 
And  recent  from  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair. 
What  god,  what  saint,  this  j^rodigy  has  wrought  t* 
Declare  the  cauae,  and  ease  my  labouring  thought  f 


•  8ed  tamen,  me  DeoB  qui  sit,  da  Tftyre  nobia 


William. 

John,  faithful  John,  is  with  the  horses  come ; 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Harrt. 
Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greet'* 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat ! 
For  him  the  matron  spreads  her  candied  hoard. 
And  early  strawberries  crown  the  smiling  board ; 
For  him  crush'd  gooseberries  with  rich    cream 

combine, 
And  bending  boughs  their  fragrant  fhiit  resign : 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  taste  invite ; 
Sports  fill  the  day,  and  feasts  prolong  the  night 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  thy  fate  :t 
Yet,  ah !  what  diflerent  tasks  thy  comrades  wait! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  maze  to  toil. 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  soil. 
Some  o*er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam. 
Far  from  their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  loved 

home4 
Harrii  names,of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories  load, 
And  oH  their  shoulden  feel  th'  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward. 

Doubt  not  our  turn  will  come  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme ; 
For  yet  thy  horses  have  not  eat  their  hay. 
And  unconsumed  as  yet  th'  allotted  hour  of  play. 

William. 

Then  spout  alternate,  I  consent  to  hear,^ 
Let  no  false  rhyme  ofiSsnd  my  critic  ear  ^- 
But  say,  what  prizes  shall  the  victor  hold  f 
I  guess  jrour  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harrt. 
A  ship  these  hands  have  built,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  with  the  nicest  art ; 
The  ridgy  bides  are  black  with  pitchy  store, 
From  stem  to  stem  'tis  twice  ten  inches  o'er. 
The  lofty  mast,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed. 
The  tackling  silk,  the  Charming  Sally  named  ; 
And,— but  take  heed  lest  thoa  divulge  the  tale,— 
The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  the  sail , 
An  azure  riband  for  a  pendant  files  :— 
Now,  if  thy  verse  excel,  be  this  the  prize. 

Edward. 
For  me  at  home  the  careful  housewives  make. 
With  plums  and  almonds  rich,  an  ample  cake. 
Smooth  is  the  top,  a  plain  of  shining  ice. 
The  West  its  sweetness  gives,  the  East  its  spice : 
From  soft  Ionian  isles,  well  known  to  fame, 
Ulysses  once,  the  luscious  currant  came. 
The  green  transparant  citron  Spain  bestows, 
Aiid  from  her  golden  groves  the  orange  glows. 
So  vast  the  heaving  mass,  it  scarce  has  room 
WithJn  the  oven's  dark  capacious  womb; 
Twill  be  cooaiga'd  to  the  next  carrier's  care, 
I  cannot  yield  it  aUr-be  half  thy  share. 


•  Fortanste  senez,  his  inter  flomina  nota. 
tNoD  equidem  Invideo,  miror  msftia 
I  At  nos  bine  alU  sltientes  ibimus  Afros, 
Pars  Scythlam,  et  rapidum  Oret«  veniemps  Ouem. 
fAUamisdieetia 
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Well  does  the  gift  thy  liquoruh  palate  suit ; 
I  know  who  lobb'd  the  orchard  of  ita  fruit.* 
When  all  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  one  early  mom, 
IVhile  yet  the  dew-drop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  mark'd  when  o'er  the  quickset  hedge  yon  leapt, 
And,  sly,  beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes  crept  ;t 
Then  shook  the  trees ;  a  shower  of  applee  fell,— 
And  where  the  hoard  yon  kept,  I  know  full  well ; 
The  mellow  gooseberries  did  thenuelves  produce. 
For  through  thy  pocket  ooced  the  viaooos  juice. 

Hauy 
I  soom  a  telltale,  or  I  ooald  declare 
How,  leave  unask'd,  you  sought  the  neighbouring 

fiur; 
Then  home  by  moonlight  spurred  your  jaded  steed. 
And  scarce  retum'd  before  the  hour  of  bed. 
Think  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  affiight. 
Had  not  our  master  supp'd  abroad  that  night 

Edward. 
On  the  smooth  whitewash'd  ceiling  near  thy  bed, 
Miz'd  with  thine  own,  is  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreaths  of  dusky  smoke  the  letten  flow ; — 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  soul  appal. 
Whene'er  our  mistress  spies  the  sullied  wall. 

Haut. 
Uneonn'd  her  lesson  once,  in  idle  mood. 
Trembling  before  her  master,  Anna  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place. 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  from  disgrace : 
Much  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid. 
Or  more  than  words  the  whisper  soft  convey'd. 

Edward. 
Think  not  I  blush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame. 
E'en  boys  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name ; — 
As  for  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prixe^ 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies ; 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  please. 
Or  Parmesan  excels  a  Suffi>lk  cheese ; 
Or  Palgrave  donke3rs  lag  behind  a  steed,— 
So  ^  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  chaima  exceed. 

Harrt. 

Tell,  if  thou  canat,  where  is  that  creature  bred, 
Whose  wide-stretch'd  mouth  ia  larger  than  ita  head: 
Guess,  and  my  great  ApoUo  thou  shalt  be,$ 
And  cake  ami  ship  shall  both  remain  with  due. 

EDWARSb 

Explain  thou  first,  what  portent  kte  was  seen. 
With  strides  impetooos,  posting  o'er  the  green; 
Three  heads,  like  Cerberus,  the  monster  bora. 
And  one  w»  sidelong  fix'd,  and  two  before; 
Eight  legs,  depending  from  his  ample  sidea, 
Each  well-bailt  flank  unequally  divides  ( 
For  five  on  tfaia,  on  that  side  three,  are  found. 
Four  swiiUy  move,  and  four  nol  toucfa  the  grouni. 
Long  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd. 
By  gazing  men  and  bailing  dogs  pursued. 


William. 

Cease !  oease  your  carols,  both!  for  lo  the  bell, 
With  jarring  notes,  has  rung  out  Pleasure's  knelL 
Your  startled  comrades,  ere  the  game  be  done, 
Quit  their  unfinish'd  sporia,  and  trembling  run. 
Haste  to  jrour  forms  before  the  master  call ! 
With  thoughtful  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall. 
Does  with  stem  looks  each  playful  loiterer  greet. 
Counts  with  his  eye,  and  marks  each  vacant  seat; 
Intense  the  bussing  murmur  grows  around. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  strokes  resound: 
Sneak  off,  and  to  your  places  slyly  steal. 
Before  die  prowess  of  his  arm  you  feel. 


'  Non  ego,  te  Tidi,  Damoois— 

t ^Tu  post  earecta  latebss. 

t  Lenta  salix  qosntum  pallend  oedit  oHva. 

§  Die  quibos  tai  tenris,  et  cris  mibl  nisgnus  ApoUo. 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  OF? 

IN  AN8WRR  TO  A  QUBBTION  III  TH«  GRKXK  GRAMMAR- 

TbIY  speak  of  neve^■withering  shades. 

And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 
They  promise  mines  of  foiry  goM, 

And  bliss  without  alloy 

They  whisper  strange  enchanting  things 

Witihiin  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 
And  sure  this  tuneful  voice  exceeds 

The  music  of  the  spheres 


They  speak  of  pleasure  to  the  gay. 

And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 
And  soothe  the  poet's  beating  heart 

With  fame  that  never  dies. 

To  virgins  languishing  in  love» 
They  speak  the  minute  nigh ; 

And  warm  consenting  hearts  they  join» 
And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  languagOk  every  tcmgue. 
The  same  kind  things  they  say ; 

In  gende  slumben  speak  by  night. 
In  waking  dreams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  foce  reversed  is  theirs ; 

She,  true,  no  fiuth  could  gain,— 
Tliey,  every  passing  hour  deoeivp. 

Yet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 


Ysa,  iigured  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Woman !  too  long  degraded,  scom'd,  opprest ; 
O  bom  to  rule  in  partial  Law's  despite, 

ResflBM  thy  native  empira  o'er  the  bretat! 

Go  forth  aiiay'd  in  panoply  divine ; 

That  angri  pureness  which  admita  no  stain , 
Go,  bid  proud  man  his  boasted  rule  resign. 

And  kiss  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  reign 

Go,  gird  thyself  with^race ;  collect  thy  store 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  afar; 

Soft  melting  tones  thy  thundering  camion's  roar 
Blushes  and  foais  thy  magoiae  of  war. 


WASHING-DAY. 
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Tbf  lichtB  are  empire  $  ntge  no  maftner  claim,— 

Fait,  not  daiMd,  and  if  debated,  lost ; 
jAm  aaerad  myeteriea,  wtkich  withheld  ftom  fiune, 
r  diacnauoo,  are  revered  the  most 


T17  an  tkat  wit  ai|d  ait  aoggeit  to  bend 
Of  tliy  imperial  ta^  the  atabbom  knee; 

Make  treachennia  man  thymlgeet,  not  thy  friend ; 
Thoa  mayat  command,  but  never  canat  be  free. 

Awe  the  licentiouB,  and  raatrain  the  rude  ; 

SoAen  die  millen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be.  more  than  princee*  gifta,  thy  feyoan  sued ; 

She  haaaida  all,  who  will  the  least  allow. 

Bat  hope  not,  courted  idol  of  mankind. 
On  this  proud  eminence  secare  to  stay ; 

Snbduii^  and  subdued,  thou  soon\riialt  find 
Thy  coldness  soften,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 

llien,  then,  abandon  each  ambitious  thought. 
Conquest  or  rule  thy  heart  shall  feebly  move. 

In  Naturals  school,  by  her  soft  maxims  taught. 
That  separate  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAY. 

Aad  their  voice, 

Taraing  igaia  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  tai  Its  sound. ^ 

The  noses  are  tum'd  gossips ;  they  have  lost 
llKe  biMkin*d  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  goda.    Come  then,  domestic  muse. 
In  slipshod  measore  loosely  prattling  on 
Of  lann  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face ; 
Come,  muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing-day. 
Te  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bow'd  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  vreek,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ;— for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 
Ner  oomfoft  i-'ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 
The  red-arm'd  wMhers  come  and  chase  repose. 
Nor  pleaaant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth* 
E'«  visited  that  day :  the  veiy  cat, 
From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth, 
ViaitB  the  pai1oar«-«n  unwonted  gneet. 
The  silent  breakfimMaeal  is  soon  despatch'd ; 
Uninterrapled,  aave  by  anxious  kxiks 
Caat  at  the  kiweriag  sky,  if  sky  shoidd  lower. 
From  that  last  aviUO  preasrve  us,  heavens! 
For  aboold  the  Aim  pour  down,  adien  to  all 
Reomiia  of  quiet:  then  expect  lo  hear 
Of  aad  disMlOT^    dirt  and  grovel  atajas 
Hard  to  eflace,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 
Snapp'd  ahort^— and  linen  horse  by  dog  throvm 


Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 

Or  usual  'tendance  ,^— ask  not,  indiscreet, 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious:  shouldst  thou  try 

The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  roe 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubp, 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  check'd  apron, — with  impatient  hand 

Twitch*d  off  when  showen  impend :  or  crossing 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  uiged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding :— pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 
Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious  r^the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  earty  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  me;  for  then  the  maids, 
I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  me 

from  them : 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indnlgencies;  jelly  or  creams^ 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast, 
When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murdei^-eo  t  went 
And  shelter'd  me  beside  Uie  pariour  firo  t 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms, 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm. 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  revell'd  stockings,  might  have 

soor'd 
One  less  indulgent— 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch :  briskly  the  work  went  on, 
All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  vrould  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
Of  pipe  amused  we  Uew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 
To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  ck>ud»-~Bonear  ftppmach 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  hath  its  bubbles. 
And  veise  is  one  of  them— this  moat  of  all. 


And  aD  the  petty  uiBerieB  of  lifo. 

Sainto  have  bean  calm  while  streich'd  upon  the 

tack. 
And  Gnatimoiin  smOed  on  burning  eoals ; 
Bat  never  yet  did  hoosewile  notable 
Greet  vrith  a  amile  a  i^y  washing-day. 
--But  grant  the  vrelkin  ftir,  require  not  ttiaii 
Who  call'st  thyseir  peichanee  the  maaiet  there. 


TO  MR.  8.  T.  COLERIDGE^1797. 

Midway  the  hill  of  aoienee  after  steep 
And  mgged  padn  Chat  tire  the  unpractised  feet, 
A  grove  extends  in  tangled  maies  wrought 
And  fiU'd  with  strange  enchantment  >-dnbious 


Flit  through  dim  gladea,  and  hire  the  eager  foot 
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Of  jrouthfol  ardour  to  eternal  chase. 

Dreams  hang  on  every  leaf;  unearthly  forms 

Glide  through  the  gloom ;  and  mystic  visions  swim 

Before  the  cheated  sense.    Athwart  the  mists, 

Far  into  vacant  space,  huge  shadows  stretch, 

And  seem  realities;  while  things  of  life, 

Obvious  to  sight  and  touch,  all  glowing  round. 

Fade  to  tlie  hue  of  shadows. — Scruples  here, 

With  filmy  net,  most  like  th'  atitumnal  webe 

Of  floating  gossamer,  arrest  the  foot 

Of  generous  enterprise  ;  and  palsy  hope 

And  iair  ambition  with  the  chilling  touch 

Of  sickly  hesitation  and  blank  fear. 

Nor  seldom  Indolence  these  lawns  among 

Fixes  her  turf-built  seat ;  and  wears  the  garb 

Of  deep  philosophy,  and  museful  sits. 

In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  vacant  mind. 

Soothed  by  the  whispering  shade ;  for  soothing  soft 

The  shades ;  and  vistas  lengthening  into  air. 

With  moonbeam  rainbows  tinted. — Here  each  mind 

Of  finer  mould  acute  and  delicate, 

In  its  high  progress  to  eternal  truth 

Rests  for  a  space,  in  fairy  bowers  entranced ; 

And  loves  the  soflen'd  light  and  tender  gloom ; 

And,  pamper'd  with  most  unsubstantial  food. 

Looks  down  indignant  on  the  grosser  world, 

And  matters  cumbrous  shaping.    Youth  beloved 

Of  Science— of  the  Muse  beloved, — ^not  here. 

Not  in  the  maze  of  metaphysic  lore. 

Build  thou  thy  place  of  resting !  lightly  tread 

The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aims  intent ; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  cell 

Ei\joy'd  but  still  subservient    Active  scenee 

Shall  icon  with  healthful  spirit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  fair  exertion  for  bright  fame  sustain'd. 

For  friends,  for  country  chase  each  spleen-fed  fog 

That  blots  the  wide  creation. — 

Now  Heaven  conduct  thee  with  a  parent's  love ! 


Ephesian  Dian  sees  no  i 
Her  workmen  fuse  the  silver  ore, 
Nor  Capitolian  Jove. 

E'en  Salem's  hallow'd  courts  have  ceased 
With  solemn  pomps  her  tribes  to  feast. 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds ; 
To  censers  fill'd  with  rare  perfumes. 
And  vestments  from  Egyptian  looms, 

A  purer  rite  succeeds. 

Yet  still,  where'er  presumptuous  man 
His  Maker's  essence  strives  to  scan. 

And  lifts  his  feeble  hands. 
Though  saint  and  sage  their  powers  unite. 
To  fathom  that  abyss  of  light. 

Ah !  still  that  altar  stands. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

To  learned  Athens,  led  by  fame. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus  came. 

With  pity  and  surprise. 
Midst  idol  altars  as  he  stood. 
O'er  sculptured  marble,  brassr  and  wood. 

He  roll'd  his  awful  eyes. 

But  one,  apart,  his  notice  caught. 

That  seem'd  with  higher  meaning  fraught, 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  form  nor  name  was  there  express'd  ; 
Deep  reverence  fill'd  the  musing  breast. 

Perusing,  **  To  the  God  unknown." 

Age  after  age  has  roll'd  away, 
Altars  and  thrones  have  felt  decay, 

Sages  and  saints  have  risen ; 
And,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleep, 
Man  has  explored  the  pathless  deep, 

And  lightnings  snatch'd  from  heaven. 

And  many  a  shrine  in  dust  is  laid. 
Where  kneeling  nations  homage  paid, 
By  rock,  or  fount,  or  grove ; 


ODE  TO  REMORSE. 

Dread  offipring  of  the  holy  light  within, 

Offipring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin, 
Stem  as  thine  awful  sire,  and  fraught  with  wo. 
From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  taught  to  flow, — 
Remorse !  "To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  heaven. 
To  wretched  man  thy  bitter  cup  to  drain. 
Feel  thy  awakening  stings,  and  taste  thy  whole- 
some pain. 

Midst  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 
And  amaranthine  flowers, 
Thy  birth  portentous  dimm'd  the  orient  day. 
What  time  our  hapless  sire, 
O'ercome  by  fond  desire. 
The  high  conunand  presumed  to  disobey ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crest. 
And  raise  thy  scorpion  lash  to  tear  the  guilty 
breast: 
And  never,  since  that  fatal  hour. 
May  man,  of  woman  born,  expect  t'  escape  thy 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  the  branded  Cain 

Cross  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 

Ere  from  his  cradling  home  and  native  plain 

Domestic  man  had  learnt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  shade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vast  primeval  solitude. 
Thy  step  his  hurried  steps  pursued. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  conscious  fears. 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  ears 

A  father's  curse,  a  brother's  blood  ; 

Till  life  was  misery  too  great  to  bear, 

And  torturing  thought  was  lost  in  sullen,  dumb 

despair. 

The  king  who  sat  on  Judah's  throne. 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wrought. 
Was  taught  thy  searching  power  to  own. 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  presence 
sought. 
As,  wrapt  in  artful  phrase,  widi  sorrow  feign'd. 
He  told  of  helpless,  meek  distress, 
And  wrongs  that  sought  from  power  redrati. 
The  pity-moving  tale  his  ear  obtain'd. 
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And  bade  his  better  feelings  wake : 
llien.  sodden  as  the  trodden  snake 
On  the  scared  traveller  darts  his  fwnga, 
The  prophet's   bold  rebuke  aroused  thy  keenest 
pangs. 

And  O  that  look,  that  soft  upbraiding  look ! 
A  thousand  cutting,  tender  things  it  spoke, — 
The  sword  so  lately  drawn  was  not  so  keen, — 
VHiidi,  as  the  injured  Master  tum'd  him  round. 

In  the  strange  solemn  scene. 
And  the  shrill  clarion  gave  th*  appointed  sound, 

Pierced  sodden  through  the  reins, 

Awakening  all  thy  pains, 
And  drew  a  silent  shower  of  bitter  tears 
Down  Peter's  blushing  cheel^,  late  pale  with  cow- 
ard fears. 

Crael  Remorse!    where   Youth  and  Pleasure 
sport. 
And  thoughtless  Folly  keeps  her  court, — 
Crooching  midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lurk'st  unseen ; 

Slumbering  the  festal  hours  away, 
While  Touth  disports  in  that  enchanting  scene ; 
Till  on  some  feted  day 
HiOQ  with  a  tiger-spring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey. 
And  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o'erwhelm'd,  with 
wild  dismay. 
Mark  that  poor  wretch  with  clasped  hands! 
Pale  o*er  his  parent's  grave  he  stands, — 
The  grave  by  his  ingratitude  prepared ; 
Ah  then,  where'er  he  rests  his  head, 
On  roses  pillow'd  or  the  softest  down. 

Though  festal  wreatlis  his  temples  crown. 
He  well  might  envy  Guatimozin's  bed. 
With  burning  coals  and  sulphur  spread. 
And  with  less  agony  his  torturing  hour-  have 
ahurad. 

For  IVm  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
Tlion  draw'st  the  curtains  of  his  nightly  couch, 
Briog'flt    back    the    reverend    free  with   tears 
bedew'd. 
That  o'er  his  follies  yeam'd; 
The  warnings  oft  in  vain  renew'd, 
The  looks  of  anguish  and  of  love, 
His  stubborn  breast  that  failed  to  move, 
When  in  the  scomer's  chair  he  sat,  and  wholesome 
comisel  spum'd. 

lives  there  a  man  whose  labouring  breast 
b  with  some  dark  and  guilty  secret  prest, 
Who  hides  within  its  inmost  fold 
Strange  crimes  to  mortal  ear  untold  ? 
In  vain  to  sad  Chartreuse  he  flies. 
Midst  savage  rocks  and  clobten  dim  and  drear, 

And  there  to  shun  thee  triea : 
In  vmin  untold  his  crime  to  mortal  ear, 
Silence  and  whisper'd  sounds  but  make  thy  voice 
>clear. 


Lo.  where  the  cowled  monk  with  frantic  nge 
lifle  high  the  sounding   scourge,  his  bleeding 
shoolden  smites! 
Penance  and  fasts  his  anxious  thoughts  engage, 
Weaiy  his  days  and  joyless  are  his  nights, 
Hia  naked  feet  the  flinty  pavement  tears, 
Hia  knee  at  every  shrine  the  marble  wean  v— 


Why  does  he  lift  the  cruel  scourge  ? 
The  restless  pilgrimage  why  urge  ? 
Tis  all  to  quell  thy  fiercer  rage, 
Tia  all  to  sooth  thy  deep  despair,  [bear. 

He  courts  the  body's  pangs,  for  thine  he  cannot 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  corse  of  her  he  loved, 

The  jealous  murderer  bends  unmoved, 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  express 
His  frantic  passion's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent ! — transfixt  he  stands. 
Pierced  through  with  shafts  from  thine  avenging 
hands; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow, 
Nor  can  he  shun,  nor  can  he  bear,  his  wo. 

'Twas  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  scared  the  tyrant  from  unblest  repose  ; 
With  frantic  haste,  "To  horse!  to  horse!"  he  cries. 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  sweat<Irops  rise. 

And  fancied  spears  his  spear  oppose  ; 
But  not  the  swiftest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agonizing  prey, 

Thou  wast  the  fiend,  and  thou  alone, 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  head. 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale : 

Thy  terrors  shook  his  dying  bed, 
Past  crimes  and  blood  his  sinking  heart  assail. 
His  hands  are  closp'd, — hark  to  that  hollow  groan! 
See  how  his  glazed,  dim  eye-balls  wildly  roll, 
Tis  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains ;  that  pang  is  of 

the  soul. 

Where  guilty  souls  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
'Tis  thou  that  makest  their  fiercest  hell. 
The  vulture  thou  that  on  their  liver  feeds. 
As  rise  to  view  their  past  unhallow'd  deeds ; 
With  thee  condemn'd  to  stay. 
Till  time  has  roU'd  away 
Long  eras  of  uncounted  years. 
And  every  stain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  tears. 

Servant  of  God— but  unbeloved — proceed. 
For  thou  must  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  scourge : 
Thy  sharp  upbraidings  urge 
Against  th'  unrighteous  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire. 
And  a  new  world  spring  forth  from  renovating  fire 

O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled, 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head. 
And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar; 
Reviews  the  censure  rash,  the  hasty  word. 
The  purposed  act  too  long  deferr'd. 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent. 
And  fiur  occasions  lost,  and  golden  hours  mispent: 

When  anxious  Memory  numbers  o'er 
Elach  oflfer'd  prize  we  failed  to  seize ; 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 
Our  fondest  love  can  serve  or  please. 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'st  back,  in  terrors 
drest, 
Th*  irrevocable  past,  to  stmg  the  careless  breast  ^ 

O !  in  that  hour  be  mine  to  know, 
While  fast  the  silent  sorrows  flow. 
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And  wiadom  cheriihes  the  wholoBome  pain* 

No  heavier  guilt,  no  deeper  stain, 
Than  tears  of  meek  contrition  may  atone, 
Shed  at  the  mercy-eeat  of  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 


Oir   TBI 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

Te8,  Britain  moams,  as  with  electric  touch, 

For  youth,  for  love,  for  happiness  destroy'd, 

Her  universal  population  melts 

In  grief  spontaneous,  and  hard  hearts  are  moved. 

And  rough,  unpolish'd  natures  learn  to  feel 

For  those  they  envied,  levell'd  in  the  dust 

By  Fate's  impartial  stroke ;  and  pulpits  sound 

With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods. 

And  urge  and  diy  the  tear.— Tet  one  there  ia 

Who  midst  this  general  bunt  of  grief  remains 

In  strange  tranquillity ;  whom  not  the  stir 

And  long'drawn  murmurs  of  the  gathering  crowd, 

That  by  his  very  windows  trail  the  pomp 

Of  hearse,  and  blazon'd  arms,  and  long  array 

Of  sad  funereal  rites,  nor  tlie  loud  groans 

And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart. 

Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear : 

In  careless  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth. 

He  wears  the  day.    Tet  is  he  near  in  blood. 

The  very  stem  on  which  this  blossom  grew. 

And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 

And  grace  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 

.To  untaught  infancy: — ^Yet,  O  forbear! 

Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart;  for  awful,  struck 

By  Heaven's  severest  visitation,  sad. 

Like  a  scathed  oak  amidst  the  forest  trees, 

Lonely  he  stands ; — leavee  bud,  and  shoot,  and  foil. 

He  holds  no  sympathy  with  living  nature 

Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour, 

While  pensive  thought  is  busy  with  the  woes 

And  restless  change  of  poor  humanity. 

Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer. 
From  the  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  tear, 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


THE  WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.* 

Aeray'd  in  robes  of  regal  state. 
But  stiff  and  cold  the  monarch  sate  ; 
In  gorgeous  vests,  his  chair  beside, 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim: 
And  wand*  of  office  lifted  high. 
And  arms  and  blazon'd  heraldry, — 
All  mute  like  marble  statues  stand. 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand : 
No  voice,  no  sound  to  stir  the  air, 
The  silence  of  the  grave  is  there. 


•  The  kings  of  Spain  for  nine  days  after  death  are 
placed  sitting  In  robes  of  state  with  their  attendants 
around  them,  and  solemnly  summoned  by  the  proper 
officers  to  their  meals  and  their  amusements,  as  ifliving. 


The  portal  opens— hark,  a  voice ! 
*'  Come  forth,  O  king !  O  king,  rejoice ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  the  feast  is  spread, 
Come  forth,  O  king!"— The  king  is  dead. 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tastes  no  more. 
The  feast  of  life  for  him  is  o'er. 

Again  the  sounding  portals  shake. 
And  speaks  again  the  voice  that  spake : 
— *'  The  sun  is  high,  the  sun  is  warm. 
Forth  to  the  field  the  gallants  swarm. 
The  foaming  bit  the  courser  champs, 
His  hoof  the  turf  impatient  stamps ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  hunters  spring ; 
The  sun  is  high — Come  forth,  O  king!" 

Along  these  melancholy  walls 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleasure  calls : 
The  hone  may  neigh,  and  bay  the  hound, — 
He  hears  no  more ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire ;— once  more  the  portals  doae ; 
Leave,  leave  him  to  his  dread  repose. 


HYMNS. 
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Jehovah  reigns :  let  eveiy  nation  hear. 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fear; 
Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  his  name. 
And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praise  proclaim ; 

Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooms  resound- 
ing, [ing. 

Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murmurs  sound- 
He  rules  with  wide  and  abaolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfiist  land : 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded,  and  alone, 
And  all  creation  hangs  beneath  his  throne . 

He  reigns  alone  {  let  no  inferior  nature 

Usurp,  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient  night ; 
His  spirit  hush'd  the  elemental  strife, 
•And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  lifo : 
Seasons  and  months  began  their  long  procession. 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  succeesion. 

The  jo3rful  sun  sprung  up  th'  ethereal  way, 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay ; 
And  the  pale  moon  difliised  her  shadowy  light 
Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 
Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skies  adorning. 
Numerous  as  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  morning 

Earth's  blooming  face  with  rising  flowers  he  draat. 
And  spread  a  verdant  mantle  o'er  her  breast ; 
Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  poun 
The  circling  water  round  her  winding  shores. 
The  new-bom  world  in  their  cool  arnis  embracing. 
And  with  soft  muimurs  still  her  banks  careasing. 

At  length  she  rose  complete  in  finishM  pride^ 
All  four  and  spotless,  like  a  viiyin  bride ; 
Fresh  with  untamiah'd  lustre  •«  she  stood, 
Her  Maker  bless'd  his  woit,and  oall'd  it  good; 
The  morning  staia  with  jojrfol  aoclaraation 
Exalting  mng,  and  hail*d  the  daw  creation. 
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Tet  dtii  &ir  woild,  the  creature  of  a  day, 
Though  built  by  God's  right  hand,  muit  puai 

away; 
And  kx^  oblivioii  creep  o!er  mortal  tfamga» 
"Hie  late  of  empiroi,  and  the  pride  of  Idngi : 
Eternal  night  ahall  veil  their  proudeet  story, 
And  drop  the  curtain  o'er  all  human  glory. 

Hie  sun  himself,  with  weary  clouds  opprest. 
Shall  in  his  sflent,  dark  pavilion  rest ; 
His  golden  um  shall  htoke  and  useless  lie, 
AmidBt  the  common  ruins  of  the  sky ; 
The  aian  rush  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion, 
And  bathe  their  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

But  fiz'd,  O  God !  ior  ever  stands  thy  throne ; 

Jehovah  reigns,  a  universe  alone ; 

Th'  etenoal  fire  that  feeds  each  vital  flame, 

Collected,  or  difiiieed,  is  still  the  same. 
He  dwells  within  his  own  un&thom'd  essence. 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

Bat  O!  oar  highest  notes  the  theme  debase. 
And  silence  is  our  least  ii\jurious  praise ; 
CoMe,  ceaee  your  songs,  the  daring  flight  control, 
Revere  him  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul ; 
VTiih  silent  duty  meekly  bend  before  him, 
Aisd  deep  withhi  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 


HYMNn. 
Pbaisi  to  God  immortal  praise,* 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days ; 
Bounteous  soouroe  of  every  joy, 
Lst  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 

For  the  Uessings  of  the  field. 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield. 
For  the  vme's  exalted  juice. 
For  the  generous  olive's  use ; 


Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain ; 
doo^  that  drop  their  fiittening  dews, 
gqw  that  temperate  warmth  difiuse ; 

An  that  Spring  vrith  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smilmg  knd ; 
An  diat  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'erflowing  stores : 

nese  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe ; 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow ; 
And  Ibr  these  my  soul  shaH  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

Yet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening  ear; 
Should  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Dr^  her  green  untimely  fruit; 

Should  the  vine  put  fiirth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store ; 


•  AKhov«h  the  fig  tree  shsU  notbkMsom,  ndlher  shall 
ftnitbefai  tbevines^the  labour  of  the  oHve  shsll  ftU, 
■Bd  the  fields  shall  yidd  no  meat,  the  flocks  shsU  be  cat 
off  from  the  fofcl.  and  there  shall  be  ooherdinthe  stdls: 
Yet  I  wil  rejoice  In  the  Lord,  1  wiD  joy  in  the  God  of  my 
-    K.tti.i7,ia 


Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  fall. 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 

Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain ; 
Blast  each  opening  bad  of  joy, 
And  the  rising  year  destroy  < 

Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise ; 
And,  when  every  blessing's  flown, 
Love  thee— for  thyself  alone. 

HYMNm. 


VOK  1A8TKK  SUNDAY. 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 
.    Awakes  the  kindling  ray ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that,  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day, 
Triumphant  from  th9  tomb ! 

This  day  be  grateful  homage  paid, 

And  loud  hosannas  sung ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart. 

And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shaU  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  mom, 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings, 

To  nations  yet  unborn. 

Jesus  the  friend  of  human  kind, 
With  strong  compassion  moved. 

Descended  like  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  soids  he  loved. 

The  powers  of  darkness  leagued  m  vain 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell. 

With  ^is  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  Judah's  line ; 
Corruption  never  could  take  bold 

On  aught  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  wheels 

Ascend  the  lofty  skies ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerfrd  cross. 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  Lord  of  aU  below. 
Through  him  is  pardoning  love  dispensed. 

And  boundless  blessings  flow. 


And  still  for  erring,  guilty  i 

A  brother's  pity  flows ; 
And  stUl  his  bleeding  heart  is  ioueh'd 

With  memory  of  our  woes. 

lb  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  Kinfr 

Glad  homage  let  me  give ; 
And  stand  prepared  like  thee  to  die. 
With  thee  that  I  may  live. 
E 
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HYMN  IV. 

Behold,  where  breathing  love  divine, 

Our  dying  Muter  standi ! 
Hif  veeeping  followers  gathering  round* 

Receive  his  last  oommands. 

From  that  mild  teacher's  parting  lips 

What  tender  accents  fell ! 
The  gentle  precept  which  he  gave, 

Became  its  author  well. 

"  Blest  is  the  man  wheee  aoftening  heart 

Feels  all  another's  pain  ; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

Was  never  raised  in  vain. 

Whose  breast  expands  vdth  generous  warmth 

A  stranger's  woes  to  feel ; 
And  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  vround 

He  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

'*  He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  armi 

To  every  child  of  grief; 
His  secret  boonty  largely  iiows^ 

And  brings  uxiaak'd  reliaH 

**  To  gentle  oflices  of  love 

His  feet  an  never  slow : 
He  views  through  mercy^s  melting  eye 

A  brother  in  a  foe. 

<«  Peace  fiom  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give ; 
And  when  he  kneels  before  the  throne, 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live. 

«  To  him  protection  shall  be  shown. 

And  mercy  from  above 
Descend  on  Aose  who  thus  fulfil 

The  perfect  law  of  love." 


HYMN  V. 

AwAKi,  my  soul !  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
See  where  thy  foes  against  thee  rise^ 
In  long  array,  a  nameroas  host ; 
Awake,  my  soul !  or  thou  art  lost 

Here  giant  Danger  threatening  stands. 
Mustering  his  pale  terrific  bands  i 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread. 
And  willing  souls  are  captive  led. 

See  where  rebellious  paasioos  rage. 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage} 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground. 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round ; 
Beware  of  all,  guard  every  part, 
But  most,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart 

M  Come  then,  my  soul,  now  ieam  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield ; " 
Put  oa&e  armour  fiom  above 
Of  heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  low. 

The  tenor  and  the  chann  repel, 
And  povrors  of  earth,  and  powers  of  hall; 
The  Man  of  Calvary  trinmph'd  here ; 
Why  should  his  fiuthful  foUowen  fear  f 


HYMN  VI. 

PIOUS  FEIENDSBIP. 

How  bleat  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 

In  union  sweet  according  minds! 

How  swift  the  heavenly  course  they  run, 

Whose  hearts,  whose  iiuth,  whose  hopes  are  oi 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear. 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  fear ! 
How  doth  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  and  cleanse  fiom  sin! 

Their  streaming  tears  together  flow 
For  human  guilt  and  mortal  wo; 
Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise, 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  seek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  his  awful  face ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptures  swell. 
There's  none  but  kindred  souls  can  telL 


Nor  shall  the  glowing  flame  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  siclreiimg  fire; 
Then  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above^ 
A  heaven  of  joy— because  of  love. 


HYMN  Vn. 

''Come  onto  me  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  i 
I  wiU  gire  you  rest"  i 

Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice. 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice ; 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home ; 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  come ! 

Thou,  who  houseless,  sole,  forkm, 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  worid's 
Long  hast  roam'd  die  barnn 
Weary  pilgrim,  Uther  haste! 

Ye,  who  tooi'd  on  beds  of  pais. 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain» 
Ye  whoao  swoU'n  and  sleepless  eyea 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise ; 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn. 
In  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn ; 
Here  repose  your  hea^y  care, 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

Sinner,  come !  for  here  is  found 
Balm  that  flows  for  eveiy  wound : 
Peace,  that  ever  shaU  endure. 
Rest  eternal,  sacred,  sure. 


HYMN  Vm. 

"  The  world  is  not  their  fHern^  avr  the  woiWs  hw." 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  toil 

Yon  craggy  steepa  among ! 
Strange  their  attiiv,  and  strmge  their  mieD, 

Am  wild  they  prass  along. 

llMir  eyas  with  bitter  stsaawing  taan 
Now  beni  towaidB  the  gioind, 

Now  rapt,  to  heaven  their  looks  they  ruse. 
And  bursts  of  song  rennod. 


HYMNS. 
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And  huk !  a  voice  from  'midi t  the  throng 
Criei»  **  Stranger,  wouldst  thoa  know 

Oat  name,  our  race,  onr  destined  home, 
Our  caoae  of  joy  or  wo?— 

"  Our  eoontry  ii  Immanuel*i  land. 

We  leek  that  promiaed  loil ; 
^te  aoogt  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearty 

While  BtrangerB  here  we  toil. 

"  Oft  do  our  eyea  with  joy  o*erflow, 

And  oft  are  bathed  in  tean : 
Tec  naught  hot  heaven  our  hopea  can  laiie, 

And  naoght  hot  sin  o«r  ISmtb. 

«■  Thm  flowen  that  ipring  ahmg  the  voad, 

We  teafcely  itoop  to  pluck ; 
We  walk  o'er  beds  of  diining  ove 

Nor warte  one  wisfafol  kMk: 

"We  iTCttd  the  path  our  Master  trod, 

We  bear  the  cnss  he  bore ; 
And  every  thorn  that  woonds  our  feet, 

His  tnnples  pierced  before : 

*■  Our  powers  are  oft  dissolved  away 

In  eostMies  of  love ; 
And  while  oor  bodies  wander  here^ 

Our  souls  are  fiz*d  above : 

'  We  purge  oor  mortal  dross  away, 

Refining  as  we  run ; 
But  while  we  die  to  earth  and  sense, 

Onr  heaven  is  began.** 


HYMN  EL 
Jot  te  the  followers  of  the  Lord ! 
Thus  saidi  the  sure,  the  eternal  word ; 
Net  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings, 
Teapei^d  in  celestial  springs  : 

Tis  die  joy  of  pardoo'd  sin. 
When  eonscienoe  cries,  Tis  well  within ; 
"Tis  the  joy  that  filk  the  breast 
When  the  passions  sink  to  rest  i 


Tis  die  joy  that  seated  deep. 
Leaves  not  when  we  sigh  aiid  weep; 
It  Bpieads  itMlf  in  virtuous  deeds, 
With  sonow  sighs,  in  pity  bleeds. ' 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  tones 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans. 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
To  rapture  mix'd  with  agony. 

A  tenderer,  softer  form  it  wears. 
Dissolved  in  love,  dissolved  in  tears. 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet, 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat 

Tis  joy  e'en  here !  a  budding  flower. 
Struggling  with  snows  and  storm  and  shower, 
And  waits  the  moment  to  expand, 
IVanspUmted  to  its  native  land. 


HTMNX 

A   PASTORAL  BTMN. 

**  Gkntlb  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 

Dost  thou  fold  thine  arms  and  sigh. 

And  wistful  cast  thine  eyes  around  ?- 

Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  f ' 

"  The  road  to  Zion's  gates  I  seek ; 

If  thou  canst  inform  me,  speak." 

**  Keep  yon  right-hand  path  with  care, 

Though  crags  obstruct,  and  brambles  tear ; 

You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  turn  not  back.'' 

"  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads. 

Winding  down  yon  flowery  meads! 

Songs  and  dance  the  vtray  beguiles. 

Every  face  is  drest  in  smiles." 

"  Shun  with  care  diat  flowery  way ; 

'Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 

"  Guide  or  counsel  do  I  need  V* 

"  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read." 

"  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 

Cross'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep  ?" 

**  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire. 

Thou  must  not  stop— thou  must  not  tire. 

'*  Till  I  have  my  journey  past. 

Tell  me  will  the  daylight  last  X 

Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 

Till  the  evening  sliades  appear  f' 

«  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high. 

Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 

Fast  sinks  the  sun,  fost  wears  the  day, 

Thou  must  not  stop,  thou  must  not  stay : 

God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  on  thy  way !" 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


WiLUAM  JoNU,  the  aon  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
mmtician.  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
Loeing  his  &ther,  when  only  three  years  of  age,  he 
was  left  to  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  good  sense,  and  from  whom  he 
imbibed  an  early  taste  for  literature.  In  1753,  he 
was  sent  to  Hazrow  School,  where  he  soon  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  masters,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  by  his  extraordinary  diligence 
and  superior  talents.  Among  his  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Parr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Clo]me,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Jones,  at  the 
age  eight  or  nine,  sajrs,  he  was  even  then  *'  an  un- 
common boy.*'  Describuig  his  subsequent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  sajrs,  **  great  abilities,  great  particu- 
larity of  thinkmg,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and 
plajrs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
period.  1  loved  him  and  revered  him,  and,  though 
one  or  two  years  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  eariieet  age."  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  until  his  eyesight  became 
aflbcted ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  master  of  Har^ 
row,  aaid,  '*  so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that 
if  he  were  left,  naked  and  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  wouM,  nevertheless,  find  the  road  to 
fiune  and  riches." 

In  1764,  he  was  entered  at  Univenity  College, 
Odbrd.  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
sQperintendence  of  some  special  pleader,  as  at  that 
eariy  age  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  able  to  put  cases 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
university,  instead  of  conlSning  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  stody  of  the  oriental  languages.  During  his 
vacations,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  he 
learnt  riding  and  fencing ;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  authori.  In  1765, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  wss  elect- 
ed fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennett. 

In  1767,  he  accompanied  the  Spencer  family  to 
Germany ;  and  whilst  at  Spa,  he  learnt  dancing, 
the  broad-eword  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Welsh  harp;  "  thus,"  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  own,  **  with  the  fortune  of 
a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a 
prince."  On  his  return,  he  resided  with  his  pupil 
at  Harrow,  and,  during  his  abode  there,  he  trans- 
lated into  French  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 


Peruan,  at  the  request  of  the  King  df  Denmark. 
Afler  making  another  tour,  he  gave  up  his  tutor- 
ship, and,  in  September,  1770,  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
for  the  bar.  He  look  this  stop  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  fiiends.  *' Their 
advice,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Reviczki, 
"  was. conformable  to  my  own  inclinations;  for  the 
only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in  this  countr)%  is 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how  ambitious 
and  laborious  I  am.'*  The  mode  in  which  he 
occupied  himself  in  chambers  is  best  described  by 
his  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Benneu ; 
— "I  have  learned  so  much,"  he  says,  **  seen  so 
much,  written  so  much,  said  so  much,  and  thought 
so  much,  since  I  conversed  with  you,  that  were  1  to 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  learned,  seen, 
writ,  said,  and  thought^  my  letter  would  have  no 
end.  I  spend  the  whole  winter  in  attending  the 
public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawyera  and  sena- 
tors, and  in  studying  our  own  admirable  laws.  I 
give  up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  Political  Treatise  on 
the  Turks,  from  which  I  expect  some  reputation  ; 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambition  which  I 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impart  to  you  when 
we  meet"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagemente 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  William  Hunter's  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  «nd  to  read  Newton's  Principia  : 
and  in  17*72,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
consisting,  principally,  of  translations  from  the 
Asiatic  languages.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  1774, 
appeared  his  celebrated  commentaries  De  Poesi 
Asiatica,  which  procured  him  great  reputation  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  to  the  bar,  he  suspended  all 
literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself,  with  intense 
earnestness,  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  In 
1775,  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  went  the  cireuit  and  sessions  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupt,  by 
Lord-chancelior  Bathurst  It  would  seem,  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  author,  that  soon  after  hie 
call  to  the  bar,  he  acquired  considerable  practice* 
as  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens,  dated  July, 
1777,  "My  law  employments,  attendance  in  the 
courts,  incessant  studies,  the  arrangement  of  plead- 
ings, trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to  clients, 
scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1778,  he  published  his  translation 
of  the  Orations  of  Iskub,  with  a  Prefatory  Dis> 
course.  Notes,  and  Commentary,  which  displayed 
profound  critical  and  historical  leseareh,  and  ex- 
cited much  admiration.  In  Mareh  1780,  he  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Ode  in  fitvour  of  American  freedctm  ; 
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and,  riMMly  afterwaida,  on  the  rangiiation  of  Sir 
Koger  NewdigBto,  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
mndirfele  lor  the  repreaentatioii  of  the  Univenity 
of  OtSotd ;  bat  the  liberality  of  hie  political  prin- 
ctpfai  nnderiiig  his  Buccen  hopeleiB,  he  declined 
a  poIL  Tlie  tnmnlta  of  this  year  indaced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Kioto,  with  a  Constitu- 
tiooal  Flan  of  Future  Defence ;  and  about  the 
same  period  he  published  his  celebrated  essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailmento,  in  which  he  treated  his 
sabi«ct,  aaya  Afr.  Roscoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
nelhod  hitherto  seldom  Exhibited  by  our  legal 
writen.  In  1788,  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
tkvonr  of  pariiamentory  reform,  and  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Contitutional  Reform- 
ation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  t^is 
je«r,  he  says  it  is  **  his  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sulpictus;"  and  hinto  at  giving  up 
politics,  to  die  resignation  of  which  he  was  the 
more  inclined  in  consequence  of  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment being  preferred  against  the  divine  above- 
mentioned,  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
Jones*  entided,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and 
a  Country  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment Of  this  our  author  immediately  avowed 
himself  the  vrriter,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Kcnyon,in  which  he  defended  his  positions,  and 
eontended  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England. 

His  political  principles  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vented him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bitions—an Indian  judge-ship;  but  he  was  at 
length,  in  March,  1783,  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  married  Miss' Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Amph,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
September,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  Mowing  December.  Law,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  now  engrossed  his  attention  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  also 
had  a  prejudicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  RusmII,  dated  March, 
1784,  he  mys,  **  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
India,  lo  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  morhut 
Uiermlorvm,  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 
hoc  abstinence  from  too  much  food,  literary  and 
culinary.  I  rise  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  afler  a 
gentle  ride ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
early  lo  rest;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too 
Strang  for  my  constitution,  diough  naturally  not 
infinn,  and  I  most  be  satisfied  with  a  valetudina- 
rian state  of  health.'*  Soon  afler  his  arrival  he 
projected  the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  became  the  fint  president,  and  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  ito  memoirs.  With  a  view 
to  rendering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  laws,  he  studied  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  languages  with  great  ardour;  and 
vriiilsi  on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Bmiares, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  composed  a  tale, 
in  veiae,  called  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.  In 
1790,  he  appean  to  have  received  an  ofifer  of  some 
angmenmtion  of  his  salary,  as,  in  a  letter  of  thot 
year  lo  Sir  James  Macpherson,  he  says,  '*  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britain 
were  to  ofier  me  a  station  different  from  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it"  He  continued,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
his  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
Digest;  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intention,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effoct,  being  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself, 
is  equally  admirable  for  its  truth  and  its  elegance. 

Here  vras  deposited 

the  mortal  part  of  a  man 

who  feared  God,  but  not  death  ; 

and  iDainUdned  independencei 

but  sought  not  riches ; 

who  thought  none  below  him 

but  the  boee  and  unjust ; 

none  above  him  but  the  wise  and  virtuous ; 

who  loved  his  parents,  kindred,  friends,  and  country ; 

sod  having  devoted  bis  life  to  their  service, 

and  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 

resigned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  good  will  to  all  his  creatures. 

His  character  was,  indeed,  truly  estimable  in 
every  respect  "  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,*'  says  Dr.  Parr,  *'  Sir  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  .benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals."  His  whole  life 
was  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and,  unconnected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  aad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  discourses  to 
the  Asiatic  Skxsiety,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researches  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquiremente  as  a  linguist  were  absolutely 
wonderful :  he  understood,  critically,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit;  he  could  translate,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Ru* 
nic,  Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindoo,  and  Turkish ;  and 
he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
Russian,  Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In  addition 
to  his  vast  stock  of  literary  information,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  legal  knowledge  ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  translations,  had  sufficient 
capacity  and  tsste  for  a  fint-rate  original  poet 
His  inde&tigable  application  and  industry  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled ;  even  when  in  ill- 
health  he  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  hours  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studies,  which  would  have  appalled  tho  most 
vigorous  minds.  In  1799,  his  widow  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
and  placed,  at  her  own  expense,  a  marble  statue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  University  College,  Oxford ;  and,  among  other 
public  testimonies  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  him  a 
monument  in  S(.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  in 
Bengal. 
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CAISSA: 

OR,  TUB    SAM K    OF   CHKU. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tarn  fint  Idea  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  a 
tatin  poem  of  Vida,  entitled  Scacchia  Ludua,  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Marino,  and  Inserted  in  the 
flfteeoth  canto  of  his  Adonis :  the  author  thought  it  fair 
to  make  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  notes,  for  the  pas- 
atgea  which  he  borrowed  from  those  two  poets ;  but  he 
most  also  do  them  the  justice  to  declare,  that  most  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  whole  story  of  Caissa,  which 
ia  written  in  imitation  of  CMd,  are  his  own ;  and  their 
ianlts  must  be  imputed  to  him  only.  The  characters  in 
the  poem  are  no  less  imaginary  than  those  in  the  episode ; 
In  which  the  invention  of  chess  is  poetically  ascribed  to 
Mara,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  game  was  originally 
brought  from  India. 

Of  annies  on  the  chequer'd  field  array*d,* 
And  (piil^Ma  war  in  pleasing  form  display'd  ; 
When  two  bold  kings  contend  with  vain  alarma, 
In  ivory  this,  and  that  in  ebon  anna ; 
Sing,  sportive  maids,  that  haunt  the  sacred  hill 
Of  Pindus,  and  the  famed  Pierian  rill, 
t  Thout  joy  of  all  below,  and  all  above, 
Mild  Venas,  queen  of  laughter,  queen  of  love  : 
Leave  thy  bright  island,  where  on  many  a  rose 
And  many  a  pink  thy  blooming  train  repose ; 
Assist  me,  goddess !  since  a  lovely  pair 
Command  my  song,  like  thee  divinely  fair. 

Near  yon  cool  stream,  whose  living  waters  play, 
And  rise  translucent,  in  the  solar  ray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower, 
Where  Spring's  sofl  influence  purpled  every  flower ; 
Two  smiling  nymphs  reclined  in  calm  retreat. 
And  envying  blossoms  crowded  round  their  seat ; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sirena  ;  both  in  beauty's  pride : 
Thus  shine  two  roses,  fresh  with  early  bloom, 
That  from  their  native  stalk  dispense  perfume ; 
Their  leaves  unfolding  to  the  dawning  day, 
Gems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  eyes  of  May. 
A  band  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  around, 
Their  flowing  locks  with  braided  myrtle  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  the  graceful  dance  admired, 
And  gentle  Thynis,  by  the  muse  inspired  ; 
With  Sylvia,  fkirest  of  the  mirthful  train ; 
And  Daphnis,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain. 
Now,  whilst  a  purer  blush  o'erspreads  her  cheeks. 
With  soothing  accents  thus  Sirena  speaks : 

'*  The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
light, 
And  wakeful  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight; 
Whilst  on  each  bank  the  dew-drops  sweetly  smile ; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  hours  beguile  ? 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolonged  with  various  art. 
Charm  the  ibnd  ear,  and  warm  the  rapturous  heart? 
At  distance  shall  we  view  the  sylvan  chase ; 
Or  catch  with  silken  lines  the  finny  race  ?'* 


IVITATIONB. 

*  Ladlmns  efllglem  belli,  simulataque  veris 
Pnslla,  buxo  acies  flctas,  et  ludicn  regna : 
Ut  gemini  Inter  ae  regea,  albusque  nigerqne, 
Pro  laode  oppositi  certent  bicoloribus  armla. 
INelte,  Serladea  Nymph«,  cartamina  tanta.       Vida. 

t  JBneadom  ganitiix,  homiaom  dinunque  voluptaa, 
Ahna  Venus  f  Ac.  LueretiuB. 


Then  Delia  thus :  "Or  rather,  since  we  meet 
By  chance,  aasemUed  in  this  cool  retreat. 
In  artful  contest  let  our  warlike  train 
Move,  well-directed,  o'er  the  colour'd  plain ; 
Daphnis,  who  taught  us  first,  the  play  shall  guide ; 
Explain  its  laws,  and  o'er  the  field  preside: 
No  prize  we  need,  our  ardour  to  inflame ; 
We  fight  with  pleasure,  if  we  fight  for  fame.'* 
The  nymph  consents:  the  maids  and  youths 

prepare 
To  view  the  combat  and  the  sport  to  share ; 
But  Daphnis  most  approved  the  bold  design, 
Whom  love  instructed,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 
He  roee,  and  on  the  cedar  table  placed 
A  polish'd  board,  with  different  colours  graced ; 
Squares  eight  times  eight  in  equal  order  lie  ;* 
These  bright  as  snow,  those  dark  with  sable  dye; 
Like  the  broad  target  by  the  tortoise  borne. 
Or  like  the  hide  by  spotted  panthen  worn. 
Then  from  a  chest,  with  harmless  heroes  atored. 
O'er  the  smooth  plain  two  well-wrought  hosts  he 

pour'd; 
The  champions  bum'd  their  rivals  to  assail. 
Twice  eight  in  black,  twice  eight  in  milk-whito 

m&ilrf 
In  shape  and  station  difl!;rent,  as  in  name. 
Their  motions  various,  nor  their  power  the  same. 
Say,  muse!  (for   Jove   has   naught   fiom    thee 

conceal'd,) 
Who  form'd  the  legions  on  the  level  field  ! 

High  in  the  midst  the  reverend  kings  appear. 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  sceptres  rear: 
One  solemn  step,  migestically  slow, 
They  gravely  move,  and  shun  the  dangerous  foe ; 
If  e'er  they  call,  the  watchful  sulgects  spring. 
And  die  with  rapture,  if  they  save  their  king ; 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  depends. 
He,  once  iroprison'd,  all  the  conflict  ends. 

The  queens  exulting  near  their  consorts  stand ; 
Each  beara  a  deadly  falchion  in  her  hand ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  Ihey  bound  with  furious  pride. 
And  thin  the  trembling  ranks  from  side  to  side ; 
Swift  as  Camilla  flying  o'er  the  main, 
Or  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  dewy  plain : 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian  spear 
May  pierce  their  shield,  or  stop  their  full  career. 
The  valiant  guards,  their  minds  on  havoc  bent. 
Fill  the  next  squares,  and  watch  the  royal  tent; 
Though  weak  their  spean,  though  dwarfish  be  their 

height. 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fightt 


IMITATIONS. 

*  Sezaglnta  insunt  et  quatuor  ordine  sedes 
Octono ;  parte  ex  omni,  via  limite  quadrat 
Ordinibus  paribus;  necnon  forma  omnibus  una 
Sedibus,  eequale  et  spadura,  sed  non  color  unus : 
Alternant  semper  rariiB,  subenntque  viclssim 
Albentes  nigris ;  testudo  picta  supeme 
Qualia  devexo  gestat  discrimina  teigo.  FUa. 

t  Agmina  bina  pari  numeroque,  et  riribus  Kquis^ 
Bis  nlvoa  cum  veste  octo,  toUdemque  nigrantL 
Ut  yariae  facies,  pariter  sunt  et  sua  cuique 
Nomina,  diveraam  munus,  non  eequa  potestas.    ibid. 

t  The  chief*ait  in  the  tactics  of  chess  consists  fai  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  royal  pawns;  in  supporting  them 
against  every  attack ;  and,  if  they  are  taken,  tai  aopplyiog 
their  places  with  othera  equaUy  aupported ;  a  principle. 
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To  right  uid  left  the  naaitial  wingi  display 
Their  ahiaing  anus,  and  siand  in  clom  amy. 
BehoU !  lour  archen,  eager  to  advance. 
Send  the  light  reed,  and  ruth  with  aidelong  glance ; 
Thioogh  anglea,  ever,  they  aaaault  the  foea, 
Trae  to  the  colour,  which  at  first  they  chose. 
Thenfimrbold  knights^br  courage  famed  and  speed, 
Each  knight  exalted  on  a  prancing  steed : 
Their  arching  course  no  vulgar  limit  knows,* 
Transverse  they  leap,  and  aim  insidious  blows. 
Nor  frienda,  nor  foes,  their  npid  force  restrain, 
By  one  quick  bound  two  changii^  squares  they 

From  varjrmg  hues  renew  the  fierce  attack. 
And  rash  from  black  to  white,  from  white  to  black. 
Fonr  aolemn  elephants  the  sides  defend  ; 
Beneath  the  load  of  ponderous  toweri  they  bend  : 
In  one  onalter'd  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
Now  croah  the  left,  and  now  o'erwhelm  the  right 
Bright  in  the  fioot  the  dauntless  soktiers  raise 
Their  poUsh'd  spears ;  dieir  steely  helmets  blaze  : 
Preparad  they  stand  the  daring  foe  to  strike, 
Direct  their  progress,  but  their  wounds  oblique. 
Now  swiell  th'  embatUed  troops  with  hostile  rage, 
A  nd  clang  their  shields,  impatient  to  engage ; 
When  Daphnis  thus :  **  A  varied  plain  behold, 
Where  foiry  kings  their  mimic  tents  unfold, 
Ai  Obenm,  and  Mab,  his  wayward  queen, 
Lead  forth  their  armiea  on  the  daisied  green. 
JVo  mortal  had  the  wondrous  sport  contrived, 
By  gods  invented,  and  from  gods  derived  ; 
From  them  the  British  nymphs  received  the  game,(t) 
And  play  each  aiom  beneath  the  crystal  Thame ; 
Uear  then  the  lale,  which  they  to  Colin  sung. 
As  idling  o>r  the  lucid  wave  he  hong  .*— 

" '  A  lovely  E^yad  ranged  the  Thracian  wild, 
Her  air  enchanting  and  her  aspect  mild ; 
To  diaae  the  bounding  hart  mas  all  her  joy 
Avene  fiam  Hymen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
O'er  hiOa  and  valleys  was  her  beauty  famed, 
And  foir  Omasa  was  the  damsel  named. 
Mars  aaw  the  maid ;  with  deep  surprise  he  gaied. 
Admired  her  ahape,  and  every  gesture  praised : 
His  golden  bow  the  child  of  Venus  bent. 
And  ifaroqgb  his  breast  a  piercing  arrow  sent : 
The  reed  was  Hope ;  the  feathers,  keen  Desire; 
Tbe  point,  her  eyes ;  the  barbs,  ethereal  fire. 
Soon  ID  the  nymph  he  pour'd  his  tender  strain ; 
The  haughty  Dryad  scom'd  his  amorous  pain :  . 
He  told  his  woes,  where'er  the  maid  he  found. 
And  still  he  pnas'd,  yet  atUl  Caissa  fiown'd ; 


on  which  the  snccoas  of  the  game  fai  great  oieasnn 
depends,  tbaqgh  it  sesms  to  be  omitted  by  the  very  acoa- 
xsteVkiB. 

noTATioin: 

*  n  cavaOo  teggter  per  dritta  lists, 
Come  gll  sltrl,  parriogo  uoqua  non  fende^ 
Hals  Sasa  attiateisa,  e  Hen  hi  vista 
Cnrvo  fai  giro,  e  lonaCo  fl  sslto  stende, 
B  mtmpn  ad  sshar  due  case  acqulso, 
Quel  colore  abbandona,  e  qnesto  prende. 

1& 


tons  qnoBdun  sub  aqnis  gandeat  speotaola  tneri 
Nereidasb  vasdqae  onanis  gens  secokpoaU; 
SqimMiD  piMldBm  naia,  St  hamUa  sfl^m  vdemnt. 

Yida 


But  e'en  her  fiowns  (ah,  what  might  smiles  have 

done .') 
Fired  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  senses  won. 
He  left  his  car,  by  raging  tigers  drawn, 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  desponding  near  a  murmuring  stream, 
And  fair  Cai'asa  was  his  plaintive  theme. 
A  Naiad  heard  him  from  her  mossy  bed, 
And  through  the  crystal  raised  her  placid  head 
Then  mildly  spake  :  '*  O  thou  whom  love  inspires, 
Thy  tears  will  nourish,  not  allay  thy  fires. 
The  smiUng  blossoms  drink  the  pearly  dew  ; 
And  ripening  fruit  the  feather'd  race  pursue ; 
The  scaly  shoals  devour  the  silken  weeds ! 
Love  on  our  sighs,  and  on  our  sorrow  feeds. 
Then  weep  no  more  ;  but,  ere  thou  canst  obtain 
Balm  for  ihy  wounds  and  solace  to  thy  pain, 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile  ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  smile. 
Canst  thou  no  pJay,  no  soothing  game  devise. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damsel's  eyes  ? 
So  may  thy  prayers  assuage  the  scornful  dame. 
And  ev'n  Cai'asa  own  a  mutual  flame." 
**  Kind  nymph,  (said  Mars,)  thy  counsel  I  approve; 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthless  breast  can  move. 
But  when  t  or  bow ?  Thy  dark  discourse  explain: 
So  may  thy  stream  ne'er  swell  with  gushing  rain ; 
So  may  thy  waves  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  flowers  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

**  *  To  whom  the  maid  replied  with  smiling  mien: 
**  Above  the  palace  of  the  Faphian  queen 
Love's  brother  dwells,  a  boy  of  gracefiil  port. 
By  gods  named  Euphron.  and  by  mortals  Sport ; 
Seek  him ;  to  fiiitfaful  ean  unfold  thy  grief, 
And  hope,  ere  mom  return,  a  sweet  relief! 
His  temple  hangs  below  the  azure  skies ; 
Seest  thou  yon  argent  cloud  ?  yia  there  it  lies.** 
This  said,  she  sunk  beneath  the  liquid  plain, 
;  And  sou^t  the  mansion  of  her  blue-hair'd  train. 
i     '* '  Meantime  the  god,  elate  with  heart-felt  joy. 
Had  reach'd  the  temple  of  the  sportful  boy ; 
He  told  Cai'asa's  charms,  his  kindred  fire. 
The  Naiad's  counsel,  and  his  warm  deaire. 
"  Be  swif^  (he  added)  give  my  passion  aid ; 
A  god  requests."— He  spake,  and  Sport  obey'd. 
He  framed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould, 
Inlaid  with  squares  of  silver  and  of  gold  ; 
Then  of  two  metals  form'd  the  warlike  band, 
That  here,  compact,  in  show  of  battle  stand  ; 
He  taught  the  rules  that  guide  the  pensive  game. 
And  call'd  it  Cossa  from  the  Dryad's  name : 
(Whence  Albion's  sons,  who  most  its  praise  con- 
fess, 
Approved  the  play,  and  named  it  thoughtful  Chess.) 
The  god,  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sport ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  board,  and  left  his  airy  court 
With  radiant  feet  he  pierced  the  ck>uds ;  nor  stay'd. 
Till  in  the  woods  he  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 
Tired  with  the  chase  the  damsel  sat  reclined, 
Her  girdle  loose,  her  bosom  unoonfined. 
He  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  faun. 
And  stood  before  her  on  the  flowery  lawn ; 


*  Beco  d'astoto  taigegnoi  e  pnmta  made 
SanoB,  ohe  sempre  schsras,  e  vols  ratto^ 
Oioeo  s^svalls,  ed  e  ^imor  gwrnamt. 
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Then  show 'd  his  tablet;  pleaded,  the  nymph  sur- 

vey*d 
The  lifeless  troops,  in  glittering  ranks  displayed  { 
She  ask'd  the  wily  sylvan  to  explain 
The  various  motions  of  the  splendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  vvinning  lore. 
And  thought  e'en  Mars  less  hateful  than  before : 
**  What  spell  (said  she)  deceived  my  careless  mind  7 
The  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  most  unkind." 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  assume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  fairer  bloom; 
His  wreathing  horns,  that  from  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  of  bright  celestial  hue ; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  loveless  face, 
Blazed  into  beams,  and  show'd  a  heavenly  grace ; 
^The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast. 
Was  soften'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest. 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  show'd, 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  youthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  view'd  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arms.) 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  mark'd  the  ground. 
But  braided  flowers  his  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Dryad  blush'd  ;  and,  as  he  press'd  her,  smiled, 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  arms,  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
To  arms,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sirena  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew. 
And  Delia  those  tliat  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  first,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  black  ? 
Fair  Delia  first,  as  favouring  lots  ordain. 
Mores  her  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
From  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fancy  flies. 
Whilst  o'er  the  board  she  darts  her  sparkling  eyes. 

At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haughty 
strides ; 
Who  from  the  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  buckler  sounds: 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fatal  warmth  you  bum ; 
Laws,  ever  fix'd,  forbid  you  to  return. 
Then  from  the  wing  a  short-lived  spearman  flies, 
Unsafely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies : 
The  dark-brow'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow, 
Of  life  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  bumish'd  field, 
Hurl  tha  swift  dart,  and  rend  the  bursting  shield. 
Here  furious  knights  on  fiery  coursers  prance, 
Here  archers  spring,  and  lofty  towers  advance. 
But  see !  the  white-robed  Amazon  beholds 
Where  the  dark  host  its  opening  van  unfolds : 
Soon  as  her  eye  discerns  the  hostile  maid. 
By  ebon  shield,  and  ebon  helm  betray'd : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  majestic  mien, 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  falling  queen, 
Perplex'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  consort's  fate, 
The  monarch  bum'd  witli  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swift  from  his  zone  th'  avenging  blade  he  drew, 
And,  mad  with  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile,  sweet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behind  his  circling  wing. 

Long  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung ; 
Till,  unforeseen,  an  ivory  courser  sprang, 
And,  wildly  prancing,  in  an  evil  hour. 
Attacked  at  once  the  monarch  and  the  tower : 
Sirena  blush'd,  for,  as  the  rales  required. 
Her  injured  sovereign  to  his  tent  retired ; 


Whilst  her  lost  castle  leaves  his  threatening  height. 
And  adds  new  glory  to  th'  exulting  knigfat 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  drooping  maid. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  rose  began  to  fade : 
A  crystal  tear,  that  stood  prepared  to  fall, 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  conceal'd  from  all ; 
From  all  but  Daphnis :  he  remark'd  her  pain, 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  ebon  train ; 
Then  gently  spoke : "  Let  me  your  loss  supply, 
And  either  nobly  win,  or  nobly  die ; 
Me  ofl  has  fortune  crown'd  with  fair  success. 
And  led  to  triumph  in  the  fields  of  chess." 
He  said :  the  willing  nymph  her  place  resign'd. 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  reclined. 
Thus,  when  Minerva  call'd  her  chief  to  anna, 
And  Troy's  high  turret  shook  with  dire  aUrms. 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  wounded,  left  the  plain. 
And  Mars  engaged  a  mightier  fi>rce  in  vain. 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  squadron  to  the  field ; 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  yield.) 
Each  guileful  snare  and  subtle  art  he  tries, 
But  finds  his  art  less  powerful  than  her  eyes ; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charms  obey : 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-fought  day. 
By  this— a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Approach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguarded  tent: 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  dismay  around. 
Now  her  dark  corse  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  unsung 
Shall  live  eteraal  on  the  poet's  tongue ; 
For  thou  shalt  soon  receive  a  splendid  change, 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fury  range. 
The  swarthy  leaders  saw  the  storm  impend. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  sovereign  to  defend : 
Th'  invader  waved  his  silver  lance  in  air. 
And  flew  like  lightning  to  the  fatal  square ; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  stately  height,  and  widen'd  to  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  more  lion-like  his  mien. 
Sublime  he  moved,  and  seem'd  a  warrior  qneen. 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  unfolding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondering  fly,  or  firugal  ant. 
His  hand  the  microscopic  firaroe  applies, 
And  lo!  a  brightrhair'd  monster  meets  his  eyes; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  cases  roll'd 
Here  stain'd  with  azure,  there  bedropp'd  with  gold ; 
Thus,  on  the  alter'd  chief  both  armies  gaxe. 
And  both  the  kings  are  fiz'd  with  deep  amase. 
The  sword,  which  arm'd  the  snow-white  maid 

before, 
He  now  assumes,  and  hurb  the  spear  no  more ; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dark-robed  band, 
And  knights  and  archen  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield, 
His  legions  vanquiah'd,  o'er  the  lonely  field. 
So  when  the  morn,  by  rosy  coursers  drawn,* 
With  pearls  and  rabies  sows  the  verdant  lawn. 
Whilst  each  pale  star  from  heaven's  Uae  vault 

retires, 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  last  of  all  expires. 


IMITATIONS. 

* ^Medio  rex  equore  Inermls 

Constitit  smissis  sociis :  velut  nthere  in  sito 
l&tpulit  ardentes  flsmmns  ubi  lutes  bigls 
Ludferis  Aurora,  tnus  polcherrimus  ignis 
Lncet  adhaei  Venus,  et  coalo  mox  olthnus  exit 

FMi(i,ver.6IM. 
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He  hetfs,  where'er  he  moves,  the  dreedfiil  aound ; 
CJkMft  the  deep    valee,  and   Chedt  the   woods 

lebonDd.'^ 
No  i^ace  ramiiiitt :  he  aees  the  certain  ikte» 
And  yield*  his  throne  to  min,  and  chethmate. 

A  brighter  blush  o'enpreads  the  damsel's  cheeks. 
And  mildly  thus  the  cooquer'd  stripling  speaks: 
*A  double  trinmph,  Delia,  hast  thou  won, 
Rf  Blan  protected,  and  by  Venus'  son ; 
The  lint  with  conquest  crowns  thy  matchless  art. 
Hie  aeoond  points  those  eyes  at  Daphnis'  heart" 
She  ssailed ;  the  nymphs  and  amorous  youths  arise, 
And  own,  that  Beauty  gain'd  the  nobler  prize. 
Low  in  their  chest  the  mimic  troops  were  laid. 
And  peacelul  slept  the  sable  hero's  shade.* 


80LIMA. 

AN  AmABIAir  ECLOGUZ. 

"  Ts  maids  oT  Aden !  hear  a  loftier  tale 
Than  e'er  was  sung  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 
— l%e  smiles  of  Abelah,  and  Maia's  eyes, 
Where  beauty  plays,  and  loye  in  slumber  lies ; 
The  fiagrant  hyacinths  of  Azza's  hair. 
That  wanton  with  the  laughing  summer-air ; 
Love-tinctured  cheeks,  whence  roses  seek  their 


And  lips,  from  which  the  zephyr  steals  perfume ; 
Invite  no  more  die  wild  unpolish'd  lay. 
But  fly  like  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  forewell,  love!  and  ftrewell.  youthful  flres! 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
Flow  sBMxith,  ye  rivulets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  stilL 

*■  See  yon  ftir  groves  that  o'er  Amana  rise, . 
And  with  their  spicy  breath  embalm  the  skies ; 
Whefe  every  breeae  sheds  incense  o'er  the  vales. 
And  every  shmb  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
See  Ihroagh  yon  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene. 
Lawns  ever  gay,  uid  meadows  ever  green ; 
lliea  ask  the  groves,  and  ask  the  vocal  bowels. 
Who  deck'd  dieir  spiry  tops  with  blooming  flowere, 
Tuqikl  the  Uoe  strsom  e'er  sandy  vales  to  flow. 
And  the  brown  wild  with  liveliest  hnes  to  glow  f 
F\ur  Solima!  the  hills  and  dales  will  sing; 
Fbir  SoiiBa !  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
Bdt  not  vritfa  idle  shows  of  vain  deli|^t 
!>»  chaim  the  soul  or  to  beguQe  the  sight: 
At  noon  on  banks  of  pleasure  to  repose. 
Where  bkwm  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  and  rose ; 
Not  in  prood  piles  to  heap  the  nightly  feast. 
Till  moni  widi  pearls  has  deck'd  the  glowing  east ; 
Ah !  not  for  this  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise» 
And  bade  all  Eden  spring  before  our  eyes : 
Far  other  thoughts  her  heavenly  mind  employ 
(Hence,  empty  pride !  and  hence,  delusive  joy !) 
To  dieer  vrith  sweet  repast  the  fiunting  guest ; 
To  hill  the  weaiy  on  die  eonch  of  restf 


•  A  psittfy  «r  the  iMt  Una  Is  Pope's 


of  the 


"And  peaeeftil  Slept  die  ndghiy  Hector's  shsde.** 
t  It  was  not  essy  In  dds  part  of  the  trsosiation  to 
'to  that  of  Pope  in  the  kaoarn  de- 
Bof  ttialfsnorSom. 
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To  warm  the  traveller  nnmb'd  with  winter's  cold ; 
The  young  to  cherish,  to  support  the  old ; 
The  sad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  protect  t 
The  poor  to  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct  :— 
These  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  ask  ? 
Come  to   these  groves,  and  these  life-breathing 

glades, 
Te  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerleas  maids  ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave. 
Ye  weak,  that  tremble ;  and,  ye  sick,  diat  grieve  : 
Here  shall  soft  tents,  o'er  flowery  lavms  display'd. 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'enhade  ,* 
Here  rosy  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower. 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  then  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  leaivf 
Stoops  then  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  yean  f 
Weepa  there  a  maid,  in  pining  sadness  left, 
Of  tender  parants  and  of  hope  bereftf 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  poor  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  beam;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day. 
Through  the  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyless  train  oppress. 
What  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distress, 
And,  aa  they  monm,  she  steals  a  tender  sigh, 
Whilst  sll  her  soul  sHb  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  vrith  a  smile  the  healing  balm  bestows^ 
And  sheds  a  tear  ef  pity  o'er  their  woes, 
Wluch,  aa  it  drops,  some  soft-eyed  angel  bean 
Transform'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wearik 
**  When  chiH'd  with  foar,  the  trembling  pilgrim 

roves  [groves. 

Through  pathless  deserts  and  through  tangled 
Where  mending  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing. 
And  birds  ef  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing. 
While  vapoura  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast, 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  Mast; 
She  cheen  his  gloom  with  streams  of  buisting 

light. 
By  day  a  sun,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;        [ray, 
Darts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  fiorwen  his  solitary  way. 
**  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showen  of  sweetness 

shed 
Your  mildest  influeoee  o^er  her  fovooi'd  head ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  distant  climes  shall 

praise. 
Live  in  our  notes,  and  blossom  in  our  Isyn  I 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  hlushing  flower 
Paints  every  dale,  and  sweetens  every  bower. 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  clouds  of  soft  perfume 
For  ever  floorislK  and  for  ever  bloom  I 
These  gratefiil  songs,  ye  maids  and  yoothi 


renew. 
While  fresh  blown  violets  drink  the  peavly  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  damseli  rove. 
And  gales  of  fiagrance  breathe   from   Hagar's 


So  sung  the  youth,  whose  sweedy-warbled  strains 
Fair  Mena  heard,  and  Saba's  spicy  plains. 
Sooth'd  with  his  lay,  the  nvish'd  air  was  rnhn) 
The  winds  scarce  whisper'd  o'er  the  wavingpahni 
The  cameb  bounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn. 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  sportfid  fown  9 
Their  sflken  bands  the  listening  rose-buds  ren^ 
And  twined  their  blaaroms  round  his  vocal  tent : 
He  sung,  till  on  the  bank  the  moonlight  slept^ 
And  closing  flowen  beneath  the  nightrdew  wept ; 
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Then  ceased,  and  slumbered  in  the  Up  of  rest 
Till  the  shrill  lark  had  left  his  low-built  nest 
Now  hastes  the  swain  to  tune  his  rapturous  tales 
In  other  meadows,  and  in  other  vales. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALCiEUS. 
Ot»  A(0oi,  ttS€  f«Xa,  vSe 
Ttxvti  TSKTO¥ia¥  at  iroXets  ttvtv 
AXX*  ovir  roT  OM  iaaiv  ANAPES 
Airirf  aa^tiv  ttSorsSf 
EvravOa  ntxn  kcu  iroXeis. 

Ale.  quoted  by  Aristidea, 
What  cmistitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-bro Vd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

NO  .• — ^Men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

Cer  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Kto  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill  i 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Ulan  Lesbos  fiiirer  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brare, 

Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Abergavennif,  MdrehBl,  1781. 


Thus,  Harmodius !  shone  thy  blade ; 
Thus,  Aristogiton !  thine : 

Whose,  when  Britain  sighs  for  aid. 
Whose  shall  now  delay  to  shine  f 

Dearest  youths,  in  islands  bless'd. 
Not,  like  recreant  idlers  dead. 

You  with  fleet  Pelides  rest. 
And  with  godlike  Diomed. 

Verdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine : 

Such,  Harmodius !  deck'd  thy  side ; 
Such,  Aristogiton !  thine. 

They  the  base  Hipparchus  slew 
At  the  feast  of  Pallas  crowTi'd  : 

Gods ! — ^how  swift  their  poniards  flew . 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground  ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace. 
Equal  laws  and  liberty  ; 

Nurse  of  arts,  and  age  of  Greece ! 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fii'd  in  virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  laws. 

High  in  freedom's  temple  raised. 
See  Fitz-Maurice  beaming  stand, 

For  collected  virtues  praised. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand! 

Ne'er  shall  Fate  their  eyelids  close : 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bless'd. 

With  Harmodius  shall  repose  : 
With  Aristogiton  rest 

No,  bless'd  chiefi !  a  hero's  crown 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim : 

You  less  fiercely  won  renown ; 
You  assumed  a  milder  nam& 

They  through  blood  for  glory  strove. 
You  more  blissful  tidings  brings  j 

They  to  death  a  tyrant  drove. 
You  to  fame  restored  a  king. 

Rise,  Britannia  !  dauntless  rise ! 
Cheer'd  with  triple  harmony, 

Monarch  good,  and  nobles  wise 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free  * 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OP  CALLIS- 
TRATUS. 
Ey  fivpn  cXaJc  to  ft^o;  ^ptftrtOf 
Affvcp  Apfioiios  k'  Apis-oystr<a»f 
Ot«  top  rvpavvov  KTOwcrtav 
IffOMOittff  r'  ABiptas  snotiioariiv. 

K,  r.  X. 
<iuod  si  post  Idus  iniss  Hartias  e  Tyrsnnoctonis  quis- 
piam  tale  aUquod  carmen  plebl  tradidisset  Inque 
Buburram  et  foil  circolos  et  hi  era  vulg!  intullsset, 
actum  profecto  (oiaset  de  portlbus  deque  domlnadone 
CBMrnm ;  plus  mehereule  valalsset  unum  A^/ioSit 
luXos  quam  Clceronis  PhiUppica  omnes.-2^i0fA  De 
Saera  Poeai,  PraL  1. 

VnoANT  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  biting  fiUchion  wreathe  { 

Soon  shall  grace  each  manly  side 
Tubes  that  speak,  and  points  that  breathe. 


THE  FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE  OF  PINDAR.* 

C^iif  breathing-place  of  Alpheus  dead, 

Qrtygi",  gracefui  branch  of  Syracuse  renown'd. 

Young  Dina's  rosy  bed. 

Sister  of  Delos,  thee,  with  sweet,  yet  lofly,  sound 

Bursting  numbers  call,  to  raise 

Of  tempest-footed  steeds  the  trophies  glorious 

(Thus  Emean  Jove  we  praise  0 

While  Chromius'  car  invites,  and  Nemea's  plain. 

For  nobie  acts  victorious 

To  weave  the  encomiastic  strain. 

From  protpering  gods  the  song  begins ; 

Neil  hails  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  meedft 


••This  ode  is  translated  word  for  word  with  the  oiiglDal: 
those  epithets  and  phrases  oaly  being  necessarily  added, 
which  are  printed  hi  itatic  letters. 

See  Argument  of  the  Bymne  to  Pacrili. 
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He  the  flower  oTgreatneas  wixM, 

Whom  emiling  fortune  crovnm;  and  vast  heroic 

deeds 
Eveiy  muae  delights  to  ting. 
Now  wmke  to  that  fair  isle  the  splendid  story, 
Which  the  great  Olympian  king, 
JoTe,  gaTe  to  Proserpine,  and  waved  his  locks 
Vowing,  that,  supreme  in  glory, 
Famed  for  sweet  fruits,  and  nifn^pMoved  rocks, 

Sicilia*s  full  nutritions  breast 

With  tower*d  and  wealthy  cities  he  would  crown. 

Her  the  son  of  Saturn  blem'd 

With  soitors  brazen-arm'd  for  war's  renown 

By  lance  and  fieiy  steed ;  yet  oft  thy  leaves, 

Olympic  ^ve  I  bind  their  hair 

In  wreathy  gold.    Great  subjects  I  prepare : 

Bat  none  th*  immortal  verse  deceives. 

Oft  in  the  portals  was  I  placed 

Of  that  guestrloving  man,  and  pour*d  the  dulcet 

■train. 
Where  beooming  dainties  graced 
His  hospitable  board ;  for  ne'er  with  eflforts  vain 
Scraogeia  to  his  mansion  came : 
And  thus  the  virtuous,  when  detraction  rages, 
Quench  with  liberal  streams  her  flame. 
Let  each  in  virtue's  path  right  onward  press, 
As  each  his  art  engages. 
And,  uiged  by  genius,  win  success. 

Laborious  action  strength  applies. 

And  wary  conduct,  sense :  die  future  to  foresee 

Natare  givm  to  few,  the  wise. 

Agesidaraus*  son,  she  frankly  gave  to  thee 

Powerful  might  and  wisdom  deep. 

1  see  not  in  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treasure 

OrtmOUmg  wUk  hm  care  to  keep. 

But,  m  wealth  flows,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

Loud  fiune,  with  ample  meuure 

Cheeriog  my  friends,  since  hope  and  fear 

Asssil  disBStroos  men.    The  praise 

Of  Hercules  with  rapture  I  embrace 

On  the  heights,  which  virtues  raise, 

TXm  rapid  legend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

For.  when  he  brook'd  no  more  ikt  ckeeriese  gloom. 

Ami  boist  into  the  blase  of  day. 

Hie  child  of  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay, 

Refmigemi  fiem  the  mcred  womb. 

Hot  unobserved  the  godlike  boy 

By  Juno  golden-throned  the  saflhm'd  cradle  prem'd; 

Strught  heaven's  queen  with  furious  joy 

Bade  kideouM  dragons  fleet  th*  vnguarded  fLoot  infest: 

They,  the  portals  opening  wide, 

RoU'd  through  the  chamber's  broad  recem  tremen- 

And  in  jaws  Jtre^arting  tried 

The  slumbering  babe  to  close.    He,  starting  light, 

Rear'd  his  hold  head  itvpendouSt 

And  fim  in  battle  proved  his  might. 

With  both  resistless  hands  he  clasp'd 

Both  tlrvggUng  horrid  pests,  and  clothed  their 

necks  with  death ; 
Hiey  expiring,  as  he  grasp'd, 
Amr'd  from  their  throats  oompreM'd,  the  fool 

envenom'd  breath. 


Horror  seized  the  female  train, 

Who  near  Alcmena^s  getnal  couch  attended : 

She,  from  agonizing  pain 

Yet  weak,  unaandalVd  and  unmantled  rush'd. 

And  her  loved  charge  defended, 

Whilst  he  the  ^fiery  monsters  crush'd. 

Swift  the  Cadmean  leaders  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold : 

First  Amphitrjron,  dauntless  nmn, 

Bared  his  raised  falchion  from  its  riieathlng  gold. 

While  grinding  anguish  pierced  hisJluUering  breast; 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite 

Self-loving  man ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light. 

With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppress'd. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  miz'd,  he  mw  th'  enor- 
mous force, 

Saw  the  valour  of  his  child : 

And  iated  heralds  prompt,  as  heaven  had  shaped 
their  course. 

Wafted  round  the  varied  tale : 

Then  called  he  from  high  Jove*8  contiguous  region,. 

Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 

Tiresias  bUnd,  who  told,  in  diction  sage. 

The  chief  and  thronging  legion 

What  fortunes  must  his  boy  engage ; 

What  lawlem  tyranli  of  the  wood. 

What  terpents  he  woiUd  slay,  what  monsters  of  the 


What  proud  foe  to  human  good, 

The  worst  of  monstrous  forms,  that  holtf  manhood 


His  huge  arm  to  death  would  dash : 

How  when  heaven's  host,  o'er  Phlegra's  champaign 

hagtingt 
With  embattled  giants  rath 
Vindictive  warr'd,  his  pondroos  mace  would  storm 
With  dreadful  strokes  wide-waxting. 
And  dust  their  glittering  locks  deform. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blissful  peace 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time. 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime, 
In  gorgeous  mansions  be  should  hold  entranced 
Soft  Hebe,  fresh  with  blooming  grace, 
And  crown,  exalting  his  majestic  race. 
The  bridal  feast  near  Jove  advanced. 


A  CHINESE  ODE,  PARAPHRASED. 

Bkhou),  where  yon  blue  rivulet  glides 

Along  the  laughing  dale ; 
Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  sides. 

And  fiolic  in  the  gale 

So  shines  our  prince !  in  bright  array 
The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 

And  sweetly  smiled  th'  auspicious  day, 
That  raised  him  o'er  our  state. 

As  pliant  hands,  in  shapes  refined. 
Rich  ivory  carve  and  smooth. 

His  lawe  thus  mould  each  ductile  mind, 
And  every  passion  aoQthe. 
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As  genofl  are  taught  by  patient  art 

In  aparUing  ranks  to  beam. 
With  wiannerM  thus  he  forms  the  heart, 

And  spreads  a  general  gleam. 

What  soft,  yet  awful  dignity ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  sweetnen  dances  in  his  eye. 

And  bloBMMDB  in  his  ftce ! 

So  shines  our  prince !  A  sky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtues  round  him  blaze : 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 


THI  VniBAL  TRANSLATION. 

BxHOLD  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ki ; 
Its  green  reeds  how  luxuriant !  how  luxuriant ! 
Thus  is  our  prince  adom'd  with  virtues  ,* 
As  a  carver,  as  a  filer  of  ivory, 
As  a  cutter,  as  n  polisher  of  gems 
O  how  elate  and  sagacious !  O  how  dauntless  and 

composed! 
How  worthy  of  fame !  How  worthy  of  reverence ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom'd  with  virtues, 
Whom  to  the  end  of  time  we  cannot  forget" 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  MESIHL 

Hbak!  how  the  nightingales  on  every  spray. 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  sweet  retum  of  May  ; 
—The  gale  that  o'er  yon  waving  almond  blows, 
The  verdant  bank  with  silver  bloasoms  strows : 
Th»  smiling  seasoii  decks  each  flowery  glade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  lade. 

t  What  gales  of  fragrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  their  loveliest  mantles 


Who  knows  what  cares  await  that  fttal  day. 
When  ruder  gusti  shall  banish  gentle  May  ? 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  valleys  will  invade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  vrill  fiide. 

X  The  tulip  now  its  varied  hue  displays. 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eye,  celestial  rays. 

Ah,  nation  ever  faithful,  ever  true. 

The  joys  of  youth,  while  May  invites,  purine ! 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timorous  minds  persuade? 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "Thou  hearest  the  tsle  of  the  nightingale,  *  that  the 
vemsl  sesson  ^>proacbe8.'  Tbe  spring  has  spread  a 
bower  of  joy  In  every  grove,  where  the  almond  tree 
sheds  ks  silver  bkMMms.  Be  cheerfhl;  be  foil  of 
mirth ;  for  tbe  spring  passes  soon  sway :  it  vrfil  not  last" 

t  "The  groves  and  hlUs  are  again  adorned  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers ;  a  parlUon  of  roses,  as  the  seat  of  plea- 
sore,  Is  raised  In  the  garden.  Who  knovrs  which  of  os 
will  be  slive  when  the  Air  season  endsl  Be  cheer- 
ful," Ac. 

t  "Tbe  e(%e  of  the  bower  Is  filled  with  the  Qght  of 
Ahmed;  smong  the  i^snta  the  fortunate  tolips  represent 
his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of  Bfohammed !  this 
Is  the  aeason  of  merrlmeot    Be  cheerful,"  *c. 


*  The  sparkling  dew-drops  o'er  the  lilies  play. 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beams  of  day. 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanton  thoughts  engage. 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet's  words  are  aage ; 
While  thus  you  sit  beneath  the  trembling  shade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  floweri  of  spring  will  &de. 

tThe  fresh-blown  rose  like  Zeineb*s  cheek  ap- 
pears, 
When  pearls,  like  dew-drops,  glitter  in  her  ears. 
The  channs  of  yonih  at  once  are  seen  and  past : 
And  nature  says,  '*They  are  too  sweet  to  last*' 
So  blooms  the  rose  ,*  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

X  See !  yon  anemonies  their  leaves  unfold. 
With  rabies  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 
— ^While  crystal  showen  from  weeping  clouds  de- 
scend. 
Enjoy  the  presence  of  thy  tuneful  friend : 
Now,  while  the  wines  are  brought,  the  sofii's  laid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowera  of  spring  will  fiMle. 

$  The  plants  no  more  are  dried,  the  meadows  dead. 

No  more  the  rose-bud  hangs  her  pensive  head  : 

The  shrabs  revive  in  valleys,  meadsr  and  bowers. 

And  every  stalk  is  diadem'd  with  fleweri ; 

In  silken  robes  each  hillock  stands  array*d. 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowen  of  spring  will  fade. 

II  Clear  drops,  each  mom,  Impearl  the  rose's  Uoom^ 
And  from  its  leaf  the  zephyr  drinks  perfume  ; 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  store ; 
Be  this  our  wealth :  ye  damsels,  ask  no  more. 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  fbob  upbraid* 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fiide. 

1"  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  musky,  gale. 
Are  changed  to  esseoee  ere  they  reach  the  dale. 
The  mild  blue  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreads. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  favour'd  heads. 
Let  othen  toil  in  war,  in  arts,  or  trade  $— 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowen  of  spring  will  fade. 


IlflTATlONS. 

*  *^  Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  tosves  of  the  lily, 
like  flie  vrater  of  a  bright  cimeter.  The  dew-dmpa  Mi 
through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses.  Listen  to  raa^ 
listen  to  me,  If  thoo  desixesC  to  be  delighted.  Be  cheer- 
ful," *c. 

t  "The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  bright  cheeks  of 
beautiful  maids,  in  whose  ears  tbe  pearis  hang  Hke  diope 
of  dew.  Deceive  not  thyself;  by  thinking  that  these 
cbarais  vrill  have  a  k>og  duration.    Be  cheerAil,"  &c. 

X  "Tulips,  roses,  and  anemonies,  ^>pear  In  the  gar- 
dens ;  the  showers  and  the  sunbeams,  like  sharp  lancecsi, 
tinge  the  banks  with  the  colour  of  Mood.  Spend  this 
day  agreeably  iritb  thy  frienda^  like  a  prudent  man.  Be 
cheerful,"  Ac. 

i  "The  time  is  passed  fai  which  the  phntewere  sick, 
and  tbe  rose-bud  hung  )xm  thoughtAil  head  on  lu  bosooi. 
The  aeason  comes  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  are 
coloured  vrith  tulips.    Be  cheerful,"  &c. 

i  "  Bach  moming  the  ck>uds  shed  gems  over  the  rose- 
garden  ;  tbe  breath  of  the  gale  is  fall  of  Tartarian  muak. 
Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duty  through  too  great  a  love 
of  the  worid.    Be  ebeeribi,"  itc. 

ff  "  The  sweemass  of  the  bovrer  has  made  the  air  so 
tiragrant,  that  the  dew,  before  it  fiilta^  Is  changed  into  rase- 
vmter.  The  aky  spreade  a  paviUon  of  bright  ck>uds  ovev 
the  garden.    Be  cheerful,"  4cc. 


HYMNS. 
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r  ehill'd  the  tallen  air. 
Till  SoluBiii  wnm,  and  all  waa  iair. 
Soft  in  ha  feign,  the  notea  of  Ioto  reiomid, 
And  plaaaure's  rofy  cup  goes  freely  round. 
Hare  oo  the  bank,  which  mantling  vines  o'erahade, 
Ba  gay :  twaoon  the  dowen  of  spring  will  fade. 

t  Maj  thia  rude  lay  from  age  to  age  remain, 
A  Hve  aaamorial  of  this  lovely  train. 
Come,  ehaimiiig  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing 
Tbyaalf  die  nae,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring; 
Love  faida  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


HTMN  TO  CAMOEO. 

THE  ABGUMENT. 

I  fM^  lo  whom  the  followinf  poem  is  ad- 
I  erkieiitly  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
iCnpido;  but  the  Indian  descriptioo 
of  Ma  pensa  sad  anoos,  his  iamflj,  attendants,  andattri- 
boSos^  has  new  sad  pecoliar  beauties. 

AeeoidiQg  to  the  m  jthology  of  Hindoostsn,  he  was 
tha  aoB  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power,  and 
menied  to  Beltr,  or  ▲ffection ;  and  his  bosom  friend  Is 
he  Is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
I  eonversing  with  his  mother  and  eon- 
aart,  iB  the  wldst  of  his  ganiena  and  temples ;  sometimes 
I  tfj  mnnaiihl  on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  bj 
;  giria  or  ayaipha,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears 
i  which  are  a  fish  oa  a  red  ground.  His  ftr 
piiCB  of  resort  is  a  large  tnct  of  country  round 
Agra,  and  prtactpaHy  the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen 
atoo,  aad  the  aiae  Oopta,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo 
aad  asaaes  of  die  Qnika,  aaoslly  spend  the  night  with 
Bvasle  sad  daaee.  lOa  bow  of  sugar-cane,  or  dowera 
I  ef  bees^  aad  his  fire  anrowa,  each  pointed 
blosson  «f  a  heating  qoaUty,  are  aUcgo- 
r  aad  beaudfiiL  He  has  at  least  twenty- 
t  of  which  are  intiodaoed  in  the  hymn : 
t  of  OBBl^  or  Gbssa,  sigaifles  desire,  a  sense  which  it 
»  bean  la  aariant  sad  modem  Persian ;  and  it  ispoa- 
I  tkat  the  words  Dipac  sad  Cupid,  which  have  the 
may  have  the  same  origio,  aince 
r  that  the  oU  Hetmseao%  ftom  whom  great  part 
ef  the  Bemaa  Isagusge  aad  religion  was  derived,  and 
'  alBnity  with  that  of  the  Pei^ 
\,  uaed  to  write  their  lines  alternately 
I  aad  baekward%  as  ftirrows  are  made  by  the 
k  the  two  kst  letters  of  Cupido  may 
ealy  be  the  grsMBiaricai  tennhauion  as  tai  libido  and 
eapeda,  yet  the  pffmary  root  of  eupio  is  contaioed  in  the 
The  seveath  stann  allades  to  the 
t  of  this  deity  to  wound  the  great  god  Maba- 
ibya 
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IMITATIONS. 

thou  art,  know  that  the  bhMsk  guataof 
the  gardsn ;  but  the  Ung  of  the 

teg  jatfiee  to  aH:  tai  hia 
eupbearer  dsafared  sad  obtatoed  the 
4k6. 
Ihoped to  celebrate  this  deUgh^ 
they  be  a  memorial  to  Hm  inhabitants, 
of  this  assembly,  sad  these  fiUr  maids  I 
ajghri^ale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Meslbl, 
with  the  daoiscl^  whose  cheeks  are 
Be  cheedhl;  be  flill  of  mirth;  for  the 
soon  away;  it  win  not  last !" 


his  corporeal  nature,  and  reducing  him  to  a  mental 
essence;  and  hence  his  chief  dominion  is  over  the 
miwb  of  mortals,  or  such  delUes  as  he  Is  permitted  to 
subdue. 

THE  HYMN. 

What  potent  god  from  Agn's  orient  bowers 
Floats  through  the  lucid  air,  whibt  living  flowers 
With  sunny  twine  the  vocal  arbours  wreath, 
And  gales  enamour'd  heavenly  fragrance  breathe  ? 
Hail,  power  unknown !  for  at  thy  beck 
Valea  and  groves  their  bosoms  deck, 
And  every  laughing  blossom  dresses 
With  gems  of  dew  his  musky  tresses. 
I  feel,  J  feel  thy  genial  flame  divine. 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiss  thy  shrine. 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  r"  Celestial  sounds  I  bear ! 

Know'st  thou  not  me  7'*  Ah,  spare  a  mortal  ear ! 

Behold" — My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  raise. 
But  O.'  they  sink  before  th'  excessive  blaze. 

Tee,  son  of  Mnytt,  yes  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shafls  and  cany  bow, 

Cheeks  with  jrouthful  glory  beaming. 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming, 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  mysterious  arms. 
And  all  thy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 

God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  sound, 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  stary-crown'd, 
£temal  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  f 

Whate'er  thy  seat,  whatever  thy  name, 
'  Seas,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim : 

Wreathy  smiles  and  roseate  pleasures 

Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 
All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring. 
And  hail  thee  univerBal  king 

Thy  Gonsort  mUd,  Affection  ever  true, 
Graees  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue ; 
And  in  her  train  tweWe  bloooung  girls  advance. 
Touch  golden  strings,  and  knit  the  mirthfhl  dance. 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear, 

And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air, 

£ach  with  pearb  her  neck  adorning, 

Brighter  than  the  tean  of  morning. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  which  before  them  flies. 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 

God  of  the  flowery  shafts  and  flowery  bow, 
Delist  of  all  abore  and  all  below ! 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  from  his  birth. 
In  heaven  clep*d  Bessent,and  gay  Spring  on  earth. 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bowen, 
Aad  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  showers. 
He  with  fterti  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gift,  and  sweet  the  giver !) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burst  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  die  hiscions  cane,  and  twists  die  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  ah,  how  keen  their 

oting! 
He  with  6yb  flowerets  tips  thy  ruthless  darts, 
Whieh    duough  five  aensos   pieroe  enraptured 


Strong  Chnmpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold. 
Warm  Amer,  nuned  m  heavenly  raouM, 
F 
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Dry  Nagkeser,  in  silver  smiling, 

Hot  Kiticum  oar  sense  beguiling, 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 
Loveshaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

Can  men  resist  thy  power,  when  Krishen  yields, 
Krishen,  who  still  in  Matra's  holy  fields 
Tunes  harps  immortal,  and  to  strains  divine 
Dances  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  nine  f 

But,  when  thy  daring  arm  untamed 

At  Mahadeo  a  loveshaft  aim'd, 

Heaven  shook,  and,  smit  with  stony  wonder, 

Told  his  deep  dread  in  bursts  of  thunder, 
Whilst  on  thy  beauteous  limbs  an  azure  fire 
Blazed  forth,  which  never  must  expire. 

O  thou  for  ages  bom,  yet  ever  young 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung ! 
And,  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wings 
To  vraft  thee  high  above  the  towers  of  kings. 
Whilst  o'er  thy  throne  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pours  her  soft  radiance  through  the  night. 
And  to  each  floating  cloud  discovers 
The  haunts  of  bless'd  or  joyless  lovers, 
Thy  mildest  influence  to  thy  bard  impart. 
To  warm,  but  not  consume,  his  heart 


TWO  HYMNS  TO  PRACRITL 

THE  ARGUBIEI<IT. 

In  bU  our  conversations  with  learned  Hindoos^  we  find 
them  enthusiastic  admirers  of  poetry,  which  they  con- 
sider as  a  divine  art,  that  had  been  practised  for  number- 
less ages  In  heaven,  before  it  was  revealed  on  earth  by 
Valmic,  whose  great  heroic  poem  is  fortonately  pre* 
served:  the  Brahmins  of  course  prefer  that  poetry, 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  actually  inspired; 
while  the  Vaidyas,  (who  are  in  general  perfect  granuna' 
rians  and  good  poets,  but  are  not  suffered  to  read  any  of 
the  sacred  writings  except  the  Ayurveda,  or  Body  of 
Medical  Tracts)  speak  with  rapture  of  their  innumera- 
ble popular  poems,  epic,  Ijrric,  and  dramatic,  which 
were  composed  by  men  not  literally  inspired,  but  called, 
metaphorically,  the  sons  of  Sereswati,  or  BGnerva; 
among  whom  the  Pandits  of  all  sects,  nations,  and  de- 
grees, are  unanimous  in  giving  the  prize  of  glory  to  Ca- 
lldasa,  who  flourished  in  the  court  of  Vicramaditya, 
fifty-seven  years  before  Christ  He  wrote  several  dra- 
DMS,  one  of  which,  entitled  Sacontala,  is  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  subject  of  it  appears  to  be  as  interesting 
as  the  composition  is  beautiful ;  besides  these  he  pub- 
lished the  Meghaduta,  or  cloud-messenger,  and  the 
Nalodaya,  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  elegant  love  tales :  the 
Raghuvansa,  an  heroic  poem ;  and  the  Cumara  Sam- 
bhava,  or  birth  of  Cumara,  which  supplied  me  with  ma- 
terials for  the  first  of  the  following  odes.  I  have  not 
indeed  yet  read  It ;  since  it  could  not  be  correctly  copied 
for  me  during  the  short  intemd  in  in^ch  it  is  in  my  pow* 
er  to  amuse  myself  with  literature  :  but  I  have  heard 
the  story  told,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  by  many 
Pandits,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other ; 
and  their  ootlltte  of  It  coincided  so  perfectly,  that  I  am 
convinced  of  its  correcUiess :  that  outline  is  here  filled 
up,  and  exhibited  In  a  lyric  form,  partly  in  the  Indian, 
partly  In  the  Grecian  taste ;  and  great  will  be  my  pleasure, 
when  I  can  again  find  time  for  such  amusements,  in  read- 
ing the  whole  poem  of  Calidassa,  and  In  comparing  my 
descriptions  with  the  original  compodtion.  To  anticipate 
the  story  In  a  preface,  would  be  to  destroy  the  interest 
that  may  be  taken  in  the  poem :  a  disadvantage  attending 
all  prefiOory  aigumenta,  of  which  those  prefixed  to  the 


several  books  of  Tasso,  and  to  the  dramas  ofMetastaalo, 
are  obvious  instances ;  but,  that  any  interest  may  be 
taken  in  the  two  hymns  addressed  to  Pracritl,  under 
different  names,  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  Intelligible 
by  a  previous  explanation  of  the  mythological  aUosiona, 
which  could  not  but  occur  in  them. 

Iswara,  or  Isa,  and  Isani,  or  Isl,  are  unquestionably 
the  Osiris  and  lais  of  Egypt;  for,  though  neither  a 
resemblance  of  names,  nor  a  similarity  of  character, 
would  separately  prove  the  identity  of  Indian  and  Egyp- 
tian deities,  yet,  when  they  both  concur,  with  the  addition 
of  numberless  corroborating  circumstances,  they  form 
a  proof  little  short  of  demonstration.  The  female  divi- 
nity, in  the  mythological  systems  in  the  East,  represents 
the  active  power  of  the  male ;  and  that  Isi  means  active 
nature  appears  evidently  from  the  word  s*acta,  which 
is  derived  from  s'acti,  or  power,  and  applied  to  those 
Hindoos  who  direct  their  adoration  principally  to  that 
goddess :  this  feminine  character  of  Pracriti,  or  created 
nature,  is  so  familiar  in  most  languages,  and  even  in 
pur  own,  that  the  gravest  English  writers,  on  the  moat 
serious  subjects  of  religion  and  philosophy,  speak  of  her 
operations  as  if  she  were  actually  an  animated  being ; 
but  such  personifications  are  easily  misconceived  by  the 
multitude,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  polytheiam. 
The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  abaokiCa 
annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call  material 
substances,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reprodoe- 
tlon,  or  rather,  in  one  word,  the  transmutation  of  forma : 
whence  the  epithet  Polymorphos  is  a^ytly  given  to  natoro 
by  European  philosophers:  hence  Iswara,  Siva,  Hara, 
(for  those  are  his  names  snd  near  a  thousand  more) 
united  with  Isi,  represent  the  secondary  causes^  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  andprindpaDy  those 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration ;  but  the 
Indian  Isis  appears  in  a  variety  of  characters,  espedaUy 
in  those  of  Parvati,  Cali,  Durga,  and  BhavanI,  which  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecate^ 
to  the  armed  Pallas,  and  to  the  Lucretian  Venus. 

The  name  Parvati  took  its  rise  from  a  wiM  poetical  fic- 
tion. Himalaya,  or  the  Mansion  of  Snow,  Is  the  tide  given 
by  the  Hindoos  to  that  vast  chain  of  mountaina,  which 
limits  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  It  with  its  eastern 
and  western  arms,  both  extending  to  the  Ocean ;  the  for- 
mer of  those  arms  is  called  Chanckasec'hara,  or  the 
Moon's  Rock ;  snd  the  second,  which  reaches  as  for 
west  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  was  named  by  the  an- 
cients Montes  Parveti.  These  hills  are  held  sacred  by 
the  Indians,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  terrestrial 
haunt  of  the  god  Iswara.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  being 
per  sonified,  Is  represented  aa  a  powerful  monarch,  wfaoaa 
wife  was  Mens :  their  daughter  is  named  Parvati,  or 
Mountaln-bom,  and  Durga,  or  of  difficult  access ;  bat  the 
Hindoos  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siva  In  a 
pre-existent  state,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  8atL  The 
daughter  of  Himalaya  had  two  sons ;  Oanesa,  or  the  Lord 
of  Spirits,  adored  as  the  wisest  of  deities,  and  always 
invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every  literaiy  work,  and 
Cumara,  Scanda,  or  Carticeya,  commander  of  the  celes- 
tial armies. 

The  pleasing  fiction  of  Cama,  the  Indian  Cupid,  and  his 
friend  Vassnta,  or  the  Spring,  haa  been  the  subject  of 
another  poem :  and  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
god  of  Love  Is  named  also  Smara,  Candarpa,  and  Ammg^ 
One  of  his  srrows  Is  called  Hellica,  the  Nyctantbes  of 
our  botanists,  who  very  unadvisedly  reject  the  vemacidar 
names  of  most  Asiatic  plants :  it  Is  beautifttlly  Introdocsd 
by  CAUdite  into  this  lively  couplet ; 
Mdliaan 

"  The  intoxicated  bee  shfaies  and  murmurs  in  the  fireab 
blown  Mellica,  like  him  who  gives  breath  to  a  white  oonch 
in  the  procession  of  the  god  with  five  arrows.*' 

A  critic  to  whom  CaUd&sa  repeated  this  verse,  observed, 
that  the  comparison  was  not  exact :  since  the  bee  aMs 
on  the  blossom  Itself,  and  does  not  murmur  at  the  end  of 
the  tube,  like  him  who  blows  a  conch.  "  I  was  sinure  of 
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that,"  aid  the  poet, "  and,  therefore,  described  the  bee  as 
intoxkated :  a  drunken  murician  would  blow  the  sheD  at 
tfaewroofend."  There  was  more  than  wit  In  thle  answer; 
it  was  a  jut  reboke  to  a  doll  critie ;  for  poetry  delights 
in  reneral  images,  and  is  so  ftr  from  being  a  perfect  imi- 
taiioo,  that  a  scnipuloas  exactness  of  descriptions  and 
simiJea,  bj  leaving  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  supply, 
nerer  foals  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  pleasure  of  every 
reader  who  has  an  imagination  to  be  gratified.  ' 

It  oMy  here  be  observed,  that  Nymphsea,  not  Lotos,  is 
the  generie  name  in  Europe  of  the  flower  consecrated  to 
Us:  the  Persians  know  by  the  name  of  Nilufer  that 
species  of  it  which  the  botanists  ridiculously  call  Nelum- 
bot  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  curious  pericarpium, 
where  ettch  of  the  seeds  contains  in  miniature  the  leaves 
of  a  perfect  vegeuUe.  The  lotos  of  Homer  was  probably 
tlie  sQgar-cane,  and  that  of  Unneeus  is  a  pi^UioDaceoua 
plant ;  bat  he  gives  the  same  name  to  another  species  of 
tlie  Nymphea ;  and  the  word  is  so  constantly  applied 
among  OS  in  India  to  the  Nilufer,  that  any  other  would 
be  hardly  intelligible :  the  blue  lotos  grows  in  Cashmir 
and  in  Persia,  but  not  in  Bengal,  where  we  see  only  the 
red  and  white ;  and  hence  occasion  is  taken  to  feign,  that 
the  lotns  of  Hindonatan  was  dyed  crimson  by  the  blood 
ofSivm. 

Cavera,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  stanza,  is  the  god 
of  we&\b,  snppoeed  to  reside  in  a  magnificent  city,  called 
AiacA ;  and  Vrihaspati,  or  the  genius  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, ia  the  preceptor  of  the  goda  in  Swerga  or  the  firma- 
ment: be  la  usually  represented  as  their  orator,  when 
any  mecaage  is  carried  from  them  to  one  of  their  superior 


The  lamentationa  of  Retl,  the  wife  of  Cama,  fill  a  whole 
book  in  the  Sanscrit  poem,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  teach- 
er, a  learned  Taidya ;  who  is  restrained  only  from  read- 
ing the  boolc,  which  comains  a  description  of  the  nuptials ; 
for  the  eeremonies  of  a  marriage  where  Brahms  himself 
olBciated  as  the  foiher  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to 
be  kaown  by  any  but  Brahmins. 

The  achievements  of  Durga  in  her  marUal  character 
as  the  patroness  of  Virtue,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
in  the  shape  of  a  buflalot  are  the  subject  of  many  episodes 
B  the  Pnrinas  and  CItvyas,  or  sacred  and  popular  poems ; 
bat  a  foD  account  of  them  would  have  destroyed  the 
naity  of  the  ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  tai  the 

b  seemed  proper  to  change  the  measure,  when  the 
goddess  was  to  be  addressed  as  Bhavani,  or  the  power 
of  fecuDdity ;  but  such  a  change,  though  very  common  in 
flanacrit,  haa  Its  inconveniences  hi  European  poetry:  a 
dfartfakct  hymn  Is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
capacity ;  for  the  ezphmatkni  of  which  we  need  only 
prendae,  thatLacabmi  is  the  goddess  of  abundance ;  that 
the  Geiata  ia  a  fr^not  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  Dicecian 
kim^  loaown  to  botanists  by  the  name  Pandanus ;  and 
that  tha  DoigAtsava,  or  great  festival  of  Bhavani  at  the 
eloee  of  the  rains^  ends  In  throwing  the  imsge  of  the  god- 
dess into  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred  waters. 

I  saa  BDt  Gonscioas  of  havfaig  left  unexplained  any 
dUBcult  aHosion  In  the  two  poems ;  and  have  only  toadd 
Omt  Baropcaa  critics  shook!  consider  a  few  of  the  images 
aa  iaapfdicable  to  Indian  manners)  that  the  ideas  of  snow 
and  ice  are  fomiUar  to  the  Hfaidoos ;  that  the  mountains 
of  Himalaya  may  be  clearly  discerned  from  a  part  of 
Bengal ;  thai  the  Grecian  Biemua  is  the  Sanscrit  word 
iaraMia,  mesnfaig  snowy ;  and  that  funeral  urns  may  be 
seen  perpetnaBy  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  two  hymns  are  neither  translations  firom  any 
odher  poeni%  nor  imitations  of  any ;  and  have  nothing  of 
TtaMter  hi  them  axeept  the  measures^  which  are  nearly 
the  aasae,  syllable  for  syllable,  with  those  of  the  first  and 
secopd  Nemesn  Odes :  more  musical  stanzas  might  per- 
haps have  been  formed ;  but  hi  every  art,  variety  and 
novekj  are  considerable  sources  of  pleasure.  The 
wtjie  and  manner  of  Pindar  have  been  greatly  mistaken ; 
and  that  a  dtatlnct  Idea  of  them  may  be  conceived  by 
sads  as  iHfa  not  aceew  to  that  intanltabte  poet  In  his 


own  language,  I  cannot  refrain  firom  subjoining  the  first 
Nemean  Ode,*  not  only  In  the  aame  measure  as  nearly  as 
possible,  but  almost  word  for  word  vrith  the  original ; 
those  epithets  and  phrases  only  bebig  necessarily  added, 
which  are  printed  In  Italic  letters. 


TO  DURGA. 

I.  1. 
From  thee  begins  the  solemn  air, 
Adored  Gan^i ;  next,  thy  sire  we  praise, 
(Him,  from  whose  red  clustering  hair 
A  new-bom  crescent  sheds  propitious  rays, 
Fair  as  Gangd's  curling  foam,) 
Dread  Iswara ;  who  loved  o'er  awful  mountains. 
Rapt  in  prescience  deep,  to  room, 
But  chiefly  those,  whence  holy  riven  gosh. 
Bright  from  their  secret  fountains. 
And  o*er  the  realms  of  Brahmi  rush. 

1.8. 

Rock  aboTe  rock  they  ride  sublime. 

And  lose  their  summits  in  blue  fields  of  day, 

Fashion *d  first,  when  rolling  time 

Vast  infant,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay. 

Bidding  endless  ages  run. 

And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  snows  eternal 

Gilt  by  each  revolving  sun ; 

Though  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glare, 

In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 

Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

1.3. 
Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 
Could  thrill  the  palace,  where  their  monarch  reign'd 
On  his  frost  impearled  seat, 
(Such  height  had  unremitted  virtue  gain'd !) 
Himdlaya,  to  whom  a  lovely  child  ; 
Sweet  Parvati,  sage  M6na  bore. 
Who  now  in  earliest  bloom,  saw  heaven  adore 
Her  charms;  earth  languish,  till  she  smiled. 

n.  1. 
But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 
Great  Iswara  her  pious  cares  engaged : 
Him,  who  gods  axid  fiends  dismay'd. 
She  iooth'd  with  oflferings  meeli,  when  most  he 

raged. 
On  a  mom.  when,  edged  with  light, 
The  lake-bom  flowers  their  sapphire  cnpsexpanded, 
Laughing  at  the  scattered  night, 
A  vale  remote  and  silent  pool  she  sought. 
Smooth-footed,  lotos-handed, 
And  braids  of  sacred  blossoms  wronght ; 

U.S. 

Not  for  her  neck,  which,  uiadom'd, 

Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide : 

Art  she  knew  not,  or  she  soom'd ; 

Nor  had  her  language  e*en  a  name  for  pride, 

To  the  god,  who,  fiz'd  in  thought, 

Sat  in  a  crystal  cave  new  worlds  designing. 

Softly  sweet  her  gift  she  brought, 

And  spread  the  garland  o'er  his  shoolden  broad. 

Where  serpents  huge  lay  twining. 

Whose  hiss^the  round  creation  awed- 

I  eSeep.  68. 
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11.  a 

He  Tiew'd,  half-«milmg»  half-Mvere, 

The  proetrate  maid— that  itaoment  through  the  rocki 

He  who  decks  the  purple  year» 

Vaaanta,  vain  of  odoriferoua  locks, 

With  Caina,  horsed  on  infant  breezes  flew . 

(Who  knows  not  Cama,  nature's  king  T) 

Vasanta  barb*d  the  shaft  and  fiz'd  the  string ; 

The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

III.  1 
Dire  sacrilege !  the  chosen  reed, 

That  Smara  pointed  with  transcendant  art» 

Glanced  with  unimagined  speed, 

And  tinged  its  blooming  barb  in  Siva's  heart : 

Glorious  flower,  in  heaven  procIaim*d 

Rich  Mellici,  with  balmy  breath  delicious. 

And  on  earth  Nyctanthes  named ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o'er  the  lotos  blue 

Trickled  in  rills  auspicious, 

StiU  mark'd  it  with  a  crimson  hue. 

ra.2. 

Soon  closed  the  wound  its  hallowed  lips ; 

But  nature  felt  the  pain :  heaven's  biasing  eye 

Sank  absorb'd  in  sad  eclipse. 

And  meteors  rare  betray'd  the  trembling  sky ; 

When  a  flame,  to  which  compared 

The  keenest  lightnings  were  but  idle  flashes. 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glared. 

Which  in  the  front  of  wrathful  Hara  rolls, 

And  soon  to  silver  ashes 

Reduced  th'  inflamer  of  our  souls. 

m.3. 

Vasant,  for  thee  a  milder  doom. 

Accomplice  rash,  a  thundering  voice  decreed ; 

*'  Withering  live  in  joyless  gloom. 

While  ten  gay  signs  the  dancing  seasons  lead. 

Thy  floweiB,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made. 

The  fish  and  ram  shall  still  adorn : 

But  when  the  bull  has  rear'd  his  golden  bom. 

Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  ftde." 

IV.  1. 

The  thunder  ceased ;  the  day  retum'd ; 

But  Siva  from  terrestrial  haunts  had  fled : 

Smit  with  rapturons  love  he  bum'd. 

And  sigfa'd  on  genn'd  Caildsa'a  viewlev  head. 

Lonely  down  the  mountain  8leep» 

With  fluttering  heart,  soft  Parvati  deaceoded ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nectar'd  deep 

Drank  soUuse  through  die  night,  but  lay  aknoi'd. 

Lest  her  mean  gifls  offended 

The  god  her  powerful  beanty  charm'd. 

IV.  2. 

All  arts  her  sorrowing  damsels  tried,         [snooCh, 

Her  biDw,  where  wrinkled   anguisk  lowT'd*  to 

And,  her  troubled  soul  to  aooth, 

Sagaeious  MeiHi  mild  repioof  applied ; 

But  nor  art  nor  covmrt  sage. 

Nor  e'en  her  aaeied  parent's  tModer  dudiflg. 

Could  her  only  paiflk  aasoage : 

Tlie  mountain  drear  she  sooj^t  im  ■antliag 

Her  tears  and  transports  hiding, 

And  oft  to  her  adorer  pray^f.  / 


IV.  3. 

There  on  a  crag  whose  icy  rift 

Huri'd  night  and  honor  o'er  the  pool  profbandr 

That  with  madding  eddy  swift 

Revengeful  bark'd  his  rugged  base  around. 

The  beauteous  hermit  sat  ,*  but  soon  perceived 

A  Brdhmin  old  before  her  stand. 

His  rude  staflf  quivering  in  his  wither'd  hand. 

Who,  faltering,  ask'd  for  whom  she  grieved. 

V.l. 

"  What  graceful  youth,  with  accents  mild. 

Eyes  like  twin  stan,  and  lips  like  early  mom. 

Has  thy  pensive  heart  beguiled  f " 

*'  No  mortal  youth  (she  said,  with  modest  scorn) 

E'er  beguiled  my  guiltless  heart : 

Him  have  I  lost,  who  to  these  mountains  hooiy 

Bloom  celestial  could  impart 

Thee  I  salute,  thee  venerate,  thee  deplore. 

Dread  Siva,  source  of  glory, 

Which  on  these  rocks  must  gleam  no  more !" 

V.2 

"  Rare  olgect  of  a  damsel's  love, 

(The  wizard  bold  replied,)  who,  mde  and  wild. 

Leaves  eternal  bliss  above, 

And  roves  o'er  wastes  where  nature  never  smiled. 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  bull ! 

Seek  Indra  with  aerial  bow  victorious  { 

Who  from  vases  ever  full 

Quads  love  and  nectar;  seek  the  festive  hall. 

Rich  cavea,  and  mansion  glorious 

Of  young  Cuvera,  loved  by  all ; 

v.a 

"  But  spurn  that  sullen  wayward  god. 

That  three-eyed  monster,  hideous,  fierce,  untamed. 

Unattired,  ill-girt,  unshod " 

**  Such  fell  impiety,  (the  nymph  ezdaim'd,) 
Who  speaks,  must  agonize ;  who  hears,  moat  die; 
Nor  can  this  vital  frame  sustain 
The  poisonous  taint,  that  runs  from  vein  Co  vein ; 
Death  may  atone  the  blasf^emy." 

VLL 

She  spoke,  and  o^er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lovely  fbrm  with  pious  frenzy  threw ; 

But  beneath  her  floating  locks 

And  waving  robes  a  thousand  breezes  flew. 

Knitting  close  their  silky  plumes. 

And  in  mid-air  a  dewny  pillow  spreading^ 

Till  in  ciouds  of  rich  pMBsfumea 

Embalm'd  they  here  her  to  a  mystic  weed ; 

Where  streams  of  glory  shedding, 

Tlie  weU-feign'd  BrAhmzn,  Siva,  stood. 

The  rest  my  soog  eonceal : 

Unhallow'd  ears  the  sacrilege  might  zw. 

Gods  akne  to  gods  reveal 

In  what  stupendous  mrtee  th'  imnortide  woo. 

Straight  the  sons  of  light  prepared 

The  nuptial  feast,  heaven's  opal  gates  wnfhilding. 

Which  th'  empyreal  army  shared ; 

And  sage  Himilaya  shad  Uisifiil  team. 

With  aged  eyes  beholdii^ 

Hir  danghlar,  enpsesa  oC  tlta  i 
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VI.  a 

WhUtt  evwy  lip  with  nectur  glow'd. 

The  bridegroom  blithe  hit  tranefoniuitioii  told ; 

Roiud  the  mirthful  goblet  flow'd, 

And  laughter  free  o*er  plaim  of  ether  roU'd : 

**  Thee  loo^  like  Vishna,  (said  the  blushing  qaeenO 

Soft  Maya,  guileful  maid,  attendi ; 

Bot  in  delight  supreme  the  phantasm  ends ; 

Lore  crowns  the  yisionaiy  scene*" 

vn.  1. 

llieD  rase  Vrihaspati.  who  reigns 

Befood  red  Mangala's  terrific  sphere, 

Wandering  o*er  cerulean  plains : 

His  periods  eloquent  heaven  loves  to  hear 

Soft  as  dew  on  waking  flowers. 

He  lold  bow  Taraca  with  snaky  legions, 

Envioosofsapemal  powers, 

Had  menaced  kog  old  Meru's  golden  head, 

And  Indra'a  beaming  regions 

With  desolation  wild  had  spreads 

VIL8. 

How,  when  the  gods  to  Brahma  flew 

In  routed  aqoadrons,  and  his  help  deplored  ; 

*  Sons !  (he  said)  fiom  vengeance  due 

Hie  fiend  must  wield  secure  his  fieiy  sword, 

(Thus  th'  nnerring  Will  ordains) 

Till  fiom  the  great  Destroyer's  pure  embraoes» 

Knit  in  love's  mysterious  chains 

With  her,  who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king* 

Yon  snowy  mansion  graces, 

Comam,  warrior  chiU,  shall  sprix^; 

vn.  a 

**  Who  bright  in  arms  of  heavenly  proof. 

His  crest  a  blazing  star,  his  diamond  mail 

Colooz'd  in  the  rainbow's  woo( 

Hm  nsh  invaders  fiercely  shall  assail. 

And,  on  a  stately  peacock  home,  shall  rush 

Against  the  dragon  of  the  deep ; 

Hot  shall  his  thundering  mace  insatiate  deep, 

Tni  dieir  iiifi»mal  chief  it  crush." 

vra.  1. 

*  The  splendid  host  with  solemn  state 
{^tin  spoke  ih*  ethereal  orator  nnblamed) 
ffuasun'd  high  in  long  debate ; 

"no,  thnmgh  my  counsel  provident,  they  claimed 

Hapless  Game's  potent  aid : 

At  Indra's  wish  appear 'd  the  toul's^inflamer 

And,  in  vernal  arms  array'd, 

Eogaged  (ah,  thooghtlees.')  in  the  bold  emprise 

Ts  tame  wide  nature's  tamer, 

And  soAen  Him  who  shakes  die  skies. 

vra.  8. 

"  See  now  the  Ciod,  whom  all  adored, 
An  ashy  heap,  the  jest  of  every  gale ! 
Loss  by  heaven  and  earth  deplored ! 
For,  love  eitingnish'd,  earth  and  heaven  must  fiuL 
Mark  bow  Reti  bean  his  urn. 
And  toward  her  vridow'd  pile  with  piercing  ditty 
Points  the  flames— eh,  see  it  bum ! 
How  ill  the  funeral  with  the  feast  agrees! 
Come,  Love's  pale  sister,  Pity : 
CoBM,  and  the  lover's  wrath  appease." 
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vin.  a 

Tumultuous  passions  whilst  he  spoke 
In  heavenly  bosoms  miz'd  their  bunting  fire. 
Scorning  (Hgid  Wisdom's  jroke. 
Disdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hope,  desire ; 
Then  grief  prevail'd ;  but  pity  won  the  prise. 
Not  Siva  could  the  charm  resist; 
•*  Rise,  holy  love,"  he  said,  and  kiss'd 
The  pearls  that  goah'd  from  Durga's  eyes. 

IX.  1. 

That  instant  through  the  bleas'd  abode. 

His  youthful  charms  renew'd,  Ananga  c 

High  on  emerald  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti  brighten'd  by  th'  eluded  i 

Nor  could  young  Vasanta  mourn 

(Oflicious  friend  !)  his  darling  lord  attending. 

Though  of  annual  beauty  shorn : 

"  Love-shafb  enow  one  season  shall  supply. 

He  menaced  unc^nding. 

To  rule  the  rulen  of  the  sky." 

IX.  «.       ' 

With  shoots  the  boundless  mansion  ruig ; 

And,  in  sublime  accord,  the  radiant  choir 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  sang, 

With  glowing  conquest  join'd  and  martial  ire : 

"  Spring  to  life,  triumphant  son. 

Hell's  future  dread,  and  heaven's  eternal  wonder ! 

Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 

For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artists  weave. 

And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 

The  blade,  that  shall  th'  oppressor  cleave." 

IX.  a 

O  Duiga,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  shield 
Man's  feeble  virtue  with  celestial  might. 
Gliding  from  yon  jasper  field. 
And,  on  a  lion  borne,  hyt  braved  the  fight 
For,  when  the  demon  Nice  thy  realms  defied. 
And  arm'd  with  death  each  arehed  liom. 
Thy  golden  lance,  O  goddess,  mountain-bom, 
Touch'd  but  the  pest— He  roar'd  and  died. 


TO  BHAVANL 

Whxn  time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  deep. 

And  raven  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep,— 

Reposing  on  primeval  pillows 

Of  tossing  billows, 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay ; 

Till  o'er  the  wide  abyss,  where  love 

Sat  like  a  nestling  dove. 

From  heaven's  dun  concave  shot  a  golden  ray. 

Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  stream'd. 

Then,  like  a  thousand  suns,  resistless  gleam'd ; 

Whilst  on  the  placid  waten  blooming, 

The  sky  perfuming. 

An  opening  lotos  rose,  and  smiling  spread 

His  azure  skirts  and  vase  of  gold. 

While  o'er  his  foliage  roll'd 

Drops,  that  impart  Bhavani's  orient  bed. 

Mother  of  gods,  rich  nature's  queen. 
Thy  genial  fire  emblazed  the  buisting  scene  ,* 
r  2 
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For,  on  th*  expanded  blosaom  sitting. 
With  sunbeanut  knitting  • 

That  ni)ritic  veil  for  ever  unremoved, 
Thou  badest  the  sofily-kindling  flame 
Pervade  ihis  peopled  frame, 
And  smiles,  wiih  blushes  tinged,  the  work  ap- 
proved. 

Goddess,  aroimd  thy  radiant  (hrone 

The  scaly  skoals  in  spangled  vesture  thono, 

Some  slowly,  through  green  waves  advancing, 

Some  swiftly  glancing, 

As  each  thy  mild  myateriooa  power  impaird : 

E*en  ores  md  river  dragotia  felt 

Their  iron  bosoms  m«lt 

With  scorching  heat ;  for  love  the  mightieitqaeU'd. 

But  straight  ascending  vapours  rare 

O'ercanopied  thy  seat  with  lucid  air, 

While,  through  young  lodra's  new  domioiont 

Unnumber'd  pinions 

Mix'd  with  thy  beama  a  thoasaiid  varying  dyea. 

Of  birds  or  insects,  who  pursued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  wooed 

Them  yielding,  and  with  music  filVd  the  skiea. 

And  now  bedcck'd  with  sparkling  isles 

Like  rifling  stan,  the  watery  desert  smiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  forests  bounded, 

With  hillocks  rounded, 

Send  forth  a  shaggy  brood,  who,  fiisking  light 

In  mingled  flocks  of  faithful  pain. 

Impart  their  tender  cores ; 

All  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 

Nor  they  alone :  those  vivid  gema. 

That  dance  and  glitter  on  their  leafy  stems. 

Thy  voice  inspires,  thy  bounty  draasea, 

Thy  rapture  Masaea, 

From  yon  tall  palm,  who  lika  a  tunbom  king. 

His  proud  tian  spreads  elate. 

To  those  who  throng  his  gste^ 

Where  purple  chieftains  vernal  tribota  bring. 

A  gale  so  sweet  o'er  Ganga  breathea, 

That  in  soft  smiles  her  graceful  cheek  she  wreaths. 

Mark  where  her  argent  brow  she  raiaes, 

And  blushing  gaies 

On  yon  fresh  C^taca,  whose  amorous  flower 

Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair. 

While  with  hia  bloomiBg  filir 

He  blenda  parfumot  and  multipliea  ifaie  bowen 

Thus,  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre. 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  Are, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation. 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  visual  ray : 

Dense  earth  in  springing  herbage  lives. 

Thence  life  and  nurture  gives 

To  sentient  forma,  that  aink  again  to  clay. 

Ye  maids  and  youths  on  fruitful  plains, 

Where  Lacshmi  revels  and  Bhavani  reigns, 

Oh,  haste !  oh,  bring  your  floweiy  treaauraa, 

To  rapid  measures 

Tripping  at  eve  these  hallow'd  banks  along ; 

The  power,  in  yon  dim  shrines  adored. 

To  primal  wavee  restored, 

With  many  a  sntiltng  race  shall  Mess  your  aong. 


HYMN    TO   INDRA. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

So  many  aUosions  to  Hindoo  mythok^  oecor  in  the 
followisf  Ode^  that  it  would  be  scarce  lotellif  ibie  wiUi- 
out  aa  ezplaaatory  introduction,  which,  on  every  ac- 
count, and  on  all  occasions,  appears  preferable  U>  notes 
in  the  maiigin. 

A  distinct  idea  of  (he  god,  whom  the  poem  cclebraies, 
may  be  collected  from  a  passage  In  the  ninth  section  of 
the  GitA,  where  the  sudden  change  of  measure  has  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  finest  modulation : 
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umaA  divTia  ditidenbtaciii, 
le  tun  bhiictwa  •werplocun 


"These  having  tlirough  virtue  reached  the  mansion  of 
the  king  of  Sura's,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  Ibod 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of 
Swerga,  but  whose  virtue  la  ezbatisted,  revisit  the  habi- 
tallon  of  mortals." 

bidra,  therefore,  or  the  king  of  lounortdfs  oorreS" 
ponds  with  one  of  the  ancient  Jupilers  (for  several  of 
that  name  were  worshipped  in  Europe,)  and  particularly 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  attributes  are  so  no- 
bly described  by  the  Platonic  philosophers ;  one  of  his 
numerous  titles  is  Dy  nped,  or,  tai  the  nomknlive  case  be- 
fore certain  letters,  Dyupetir ;  which  means  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  and  seems  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  Be- 
truscan  word  than  Juvans  Pater ;  as  Diespiter  was  pro- 
bably, not  the  father,  but  the  Lord  of  day.  He  may  be 
considered  as  tlie  Jove  of  Ennlus  In  this  memorable 
line: 

hoL  qMBi  hfoeiat  Oman  JofCB^- 


where  the  poet  clearly  means  (he  firmament,  of  which 
Indra  is  the  personification.  He  is  the  god  of  thunder 
and  the  five  elements,  with  inferior  genii  under  Ms  com- 
mand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or  Agatho- 
deman  of  the  ancients  over  the  celestial  bands,  which 
are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Mem  or  the  north-pole, 
where  he  solaces  the  gods  with  nectar  and  heaven^ 
music ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  Hindoos,  who  give  evidence, 
and  the  msgistrates,  iriio  hear  k^  are  directed  to  mand 
fronting  the  east  or  the  north. 

This  Imaginary  rooaiu  is  here  feigned  te  have  beeft 
seon  hi  a  vieion  at  Varanasi»  very  laiproperly  eaUed  Ba- 
naris,  which  takes  its  name  from  two  rivulets  that  em- 
brace the  city ;  and  the  bard,  who  was  fiivoured  with 
the  sight,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Vyaaa,  sumamed 
Dwaipayana,  or  Dwelling  in  an  Island ;  who,  If  he  really 
composed  the  GitA,  oMkea  very  flattering  meatkNi  of 
himself  hi  the  tenth  cluquer.  The  plant  lata,  wtafeh  h« 
describes  weaving  a  net  round  the  nunailatai  liaiMiaia, 
is  transported  by  a  poetical  liberty  to  Sumeru,  whtob 
the  great  author  of  the  Hahabharat  has  richly  painted  in 
four  beautiful  couplets:  it  is  the  generic  name  for  a 
creeper,  though  represented  here  as  a  species,  of  which 
many  elegant  varieties  are  found  in  Asia. 

The  Geali  named  Cinflaras  are  the  male  daaeera  hi 
Swerga,  or  ttie  heaven  of  ftMlrm:  and  the  Apasna  are 
his  dancinggiiisk  answering  to  the  fairies  of  tho  Per> 
sians,  and  to  the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran  hhiirulfiydn, 
or  with  antelopes'  eyes.  Fbr  the  story  of  Chitrarst'ha, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  Indian  paradise,  wliose  paiitted 
car  was  burned  by  Arjun ;  and  for  that  of  the  Chatur- 
desaretna,  or  fourteen  gems,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  produced  by  ehumhig  the  ocean :  the  reader  anial 
be  nfsrred  to  Mr.  WlUdaa's  learned  anaoCatlona  en  hia 
accurate  version  of  the  BhsgavedgitA.  The  fthie  of  tha 
pomegraaate-llDwer  is  borrowed  ihun  the  popular  mj- 
thology  of  Nepal  and  Tibet 

In  this  poem  the  same  form  of  stanza  is  repeated  with 
vartotions,  on  a  principle  entirely  new  in  modem  lyric 
poetry,  vrhich  un  some  fbture  occa^n  may  be  ex- 
plained. 
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OT 


TH£  HYMN. 

Birr  Ik!  wltat  glories  yon  bloe  vaalt  emblasBt 
Wbtt  living  meteora  from  the  zenith  itnamf 
Or  bath  a  rapturooa  dream 
Perplez'd  the  iale-bom  bard  in  fiction's  maze  t 
He  wakea :  he  hean;  he  Ttewt no ftncied  raya ; 
Tb  Indra  mounted  on  the  tun'i  bright  beam ; 
And  found  him  rovela  his  empyreal  train : 
How  rich  their  tints !  how  sweet  their  strain ! 

Like  shooting  stars  aroond  his  regal  seat 

A  Tail  of  nany-colonr'd  light  they  weaT«» 

That  eyes  unholy  would  of  sense  bereave : 

Their  sparkling  hands  and  lightly-tripping  feet 

Tired  galea  and  panting  clouds  behind  them  leave. 

With  love  of  song  and  sacred  beauty  srait. 

Hie  Bsysiie  dance  they  knit : 

PuiBuing,  circling,  whirling,  twining,  leading, 

Now  chasing,  now  receding : 

Till  the  gay  pageant  from  the  Sky  descends 

On  chaim'd  Suraem,  who  with  homage  bends. 


Hail,  mountain  of  delight, 

Fklaoe  of  ^ery,  Uees'd  by  glory's  king ! 

m^th  ptoepering  shade  imbower  me,  whilst  I  sing 

Thy  wonders  yet  unreached  by  mortal  flight 

Sky-piercing  mountain !  in  thy  bowers  of  love 

No  tears  are  aeen,  save  where  medicinal  stalks 

Weep  drops  balsamic  o*er  the  silver'd  walks ; 

No  plaints  are  heard,  save  where  the  restless 

dove 
Of  coy  repnlae  and  mild  reluctance  talks; 
Mantled  in  woven  gold,  with  gems  enchaiMd, 
With  enemld  hillocks  graced, 
Ftam  whoae  fiesh  laps  in  young  fantastic  mazes 
Soft  crystal  bounds  and  Uazea 
Batting  the  lithe  convolvulus,  that  winds 
Ohaequioua,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

Wlisn  sapient  Brahma  this  new  world  approved, 
Ota  woody  wings  eight  primal  mountains  moved ; 
Bat  India  mark*d  Sumeru  for  his  own, 
And  Motionless  was  every  stone 

I>Bsling  die  moon  he  rears  his  golden  head  t 

Nor  faaida  inapired,  nor  heaven's  all-perfect  speech, 

Lam  Bsaj  imhallow'd  rhyme  his  beauties  teach. 

Or  paint  the  pavement  which  th'  immortals  tread ; 

Nor  thought  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach : 

Who  sees  it,  maddens ;  who  approaches,  dies; 

For,  with  flameHlarting  eyes, 

AvooDd  it  roll  a  thousand  deeplees  dragons ; 

While  fiom  their  diamond  flagons 

Hie  ftesting  gods  ezhauatless  nectar  sip, 

Whidi  glows  and  sparkles  on  each  flagrant  lip. 

TUs  feast  in  memory  of  the  churned  wave 
Grsat  Indra  gave,  when  Amrit  first  vras  won 
sous  demons,  who  to  Mdyk's  eyes 
n'd  the  prize,  and  rued  the  l^t  begun. 


Now,  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 

His  soft  eyed  Apaara  to  brsak  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance, 

TV>  banks  of  maijoram  and  Champac  shadeo, 

Celertial  Genii  toward  their  king  advance 

(So  called  by  men,  in  heaven  Gandharvas  named) 

For  matchlest  miiaic  filmed. 


Soon,  where  (he  hands  in  ittrid  rows 
Flutes  brsatfae,  and  citherns  tremble  f 
Till  Chitraratha  sings— His  painted  car, 
Tet  unconsumed.  gleams  like  an  orient  star. 

Hush'd  was  every  breezy  pinion, 

Every  breeze  his  lUl  suspended  : 

Silence  reign'd ;  whose  sole  dominion 

Soon  was  raised,  but  soon  was  ended. 

He  sings,  how  *'  whilom  from  the  troubled  main 

The  lovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang: 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang ; 

The  parent  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain ; 

The  milk-white  steed.the  bow  with  deafening  clang 

The  goddeases  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine : 

Flowers,  that  unftding  shine, 

Narayan*s  gem,  the  moonlight's  tender  languish ; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow-moving  o*er  the  strand, 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. 

"  To  soften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  flood,  that  stain'd  his -azure  neck ; 

The  rest  thy  mansions  deck. 

High  Swerga!  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

*'  Thou,  god  of  thunder !  satt'st  on  Mem  throned, 
Cloud-riding,  mountain-piercing,  thouaand-eyed, 
Widi  young  Pulonuga,  thy  blooming  bride. 
Whilst  air  and  skies  thy  boundless  empire  own'd ; 
Hall,  Dyupetir,  dismay  to  Bala's  pride ! 
Or  speaks  Purander  best  thy  martial  fame, 
Or  Sacra  mystic  name  ? 
With  various  praise  in  odes  and  hallowed  story 
Sweet  bards  shall  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thou,  Vasava,  from  this  unmeasured  height 
Shedd'st  pearl,  shedd'st  odoun  o'er  the  sons  of 
light!" 

The  genius  rsated ;  for  his  powerful  art 
Had  awell'd  the  monareh's  heart  with  ardour  vain. 
That  threaten'd  rash  disdain,  and  seem'd  to  lower 
On  gods  of  loftier  power  and  ampler  reigiL 

He  smUed ;  and,  warbling  in  a  softer  mode. 

Sang  "  the  red  lightning  hail,  and  whelming  rain, 

O'er  Gocul  green  and  Vnya's  ujrmph-loved  plain 

By  Indrss  hurl'd  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd. 

Since  infant  Crishna  ruled  the  rustic  train 

Now  thrill'd  with  terror— them  the  heavenly  child 

Call'd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled. 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  Goverdhen, 

Beneath  whose  rocky  burden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a  mightier  god !" 

What  furies  potent  modulation  sooths ! 

E'en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indra  shrinks : 

His  ruflM  brow  he  smooths. 

His  lance,  half-raised,  with  listless  languor  sinks. 

A  sweeter  strain  the  sage  musician  chose : 
He  told,  how  *'  Sachi,  sqA  as  morning  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  her  lord,  Indrani  bight. 
When  through  clear  skies  their  car  ethereal  rose, 
Fiz'd  on  a  garden  trim  her  wandering  sight, 
Where  gay  pomegranates,  fresh  with  early  dew, 
Vaunted  their  blossoms  new :  [dresses 

*0!    pluck  (she    said)  yon    gems,  which  nature 
To  grace  my  darker  tresses.' 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


In  fimn  %  diepheid*!  boy,  a  god  in  wul. 
He  hoaten'd,  and  die  bloomy  treaaoie  etole. 

-  The  leokleM  peannt,  who  thoM  glowing  flowen, 
Hopeful  of  rabied  froit,  had  ibater'd  Icmg, 
Seised,  and  with  cordage  itrong 
Shackled  die  god  who  gave  him  ahowen. 

"  Straight  iirom  aeven  winds  immortal  Genii  flew, 

Green  Varana,  whom  ibamy  wavea  obey. 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

CuTera,  aonght  bjr  all,  enjoy'd  by  few, 

Mamt,  who  bids  the  winged  breezei  play, 

Stem  Yama,  ruthlen  judge,  and  Isa  cold. 

With  Nairrit  mildly  bold : 

They  with  the  ruddy  flash,  that  points  his  thunder. 

Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 

Th*  exulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyes. 

Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes." 

Soft  memory  retraced  the  youthful  scene ; 
The  lliunderer  yielded  to  resistleas  charms. 
Then  smiled  enamour'd  on  his  blushing  queen. 
And  melted  in  her  arms. 


Such  was  the  vision,  which— on  Varan's  breast. 

Or  Asi  pure,  with  oflfer'd  blossoms  fiU'd— 

Dwaipayan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Nared  willM  ;> 

For  waking  eye  such  gloiy  never  bless'd, 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrill'd. 

It  vanished  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  praised 

The  guarded  mount  high-raised, 

And  pny*d  the  thundering  power,  that  sheaiy 

treasures. 
Mild  showers,  and  vernal  pleasures, 
The    labouring  youth  in  mead  and   vale  might 

cheer. 
And  cherish'd  herdsmen  bless  th*  abundant  year. 

Thee,  darter  of  the  swift  blue  bolt!  he  sang; 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  fruitful  rains 
O'er  hills  and  thirsty  plains ! 
"  When  through  the  waves  of  war  thy  charger 

sprang. 
Each  rock  rebellow'd  and  each  forest  rang. 
Till  vanquished  Asurs  felt  avenging  pains. 
Send  o*er  their  seats  the  snake  tnat  never  dies» 
But  waft  the  virtuous  to  thy  skies !" 


GEORGE   CRABBE. 


GsoBOB  CftAin  was  bom  at  Aldboroogb,  in 
Snflblk,  oo  the  24th  of  December,  1754,  where  his 
&ibflr  and  giandfiither  were  officers  of  the  cus- 
toow.  He  received  his  edacation  at  a  neighbour- 
ing echooU  where  he  gained  a  prize  for  one  of  his 
poeiBB,  and  left  it  with  sufficient  knowledge  to 
qualify  him  for  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and 
apodiecaiy  in  his  native  town.  His  poetical  taste 
is  aaid  to  have  been  assisted  in  developing  itself 
h^  a  perusal  of  all  the  scraps  of  verses  which  his 
lathflr  osed  to  tear  off  from  different  newspapers,  and 
which  yoong  Crabbe  collected  together,  and  got 
noat  of  them  by  heart.  The  attractions  of  the  muse 
had  probably  oveicome  those  of  .£sculapios,  for,  on 
the  eomplekkm  of  his  apprenticeship,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  aocoeeding  in  his  profession,  he  deter- 
ninad  at  once  to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  support 
npoci  his  literary  abilities.  Accordingly,  in  1778,  he 
came  to  London  with  little  more  m  his  pocket  than 
a  handle  of  his  best  poems,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
the  mtf,  where  he  read  and  composed,  but  could 
prevail  upon  no  bookseller  to  publish.  At  length, 
in  I7B0,  he  ventured  to  print,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  poem,  entitled  The  Candidate,  which  was  favour- 
ably noCioed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  editor 
of  which  it  was  addressed.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  stood  no  chance  of  success  or  popularity  whilst 
he  lenained  penonally  unknown,  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  read  his  pro- 
daetkus  with  approbation.  Our  author  fortunately 
foond  in  this  gentleman  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
he  took  Ckabbe  into  his  house,  and  introduced  him 
to  Fos ;  and,  under  their  united  auspices,  appeared 
I  of  the  Library,  in  1781.  In  the  same  year, 
s  ordained  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  acted  as  curate  at 
Aldboroogli.  About  the  same  period,  he  entered 
his  name  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  withdrew 
it  iridioat  graduating,  although  he  was  subse- 
qaenlly  ptesented  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 
After  raakUng  for  some  time  at  Belvoir  Castle,  as 
chaplain  to  die  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  recom- 
mcodaliflo  of  Bifr.  Buriie,  our  author  was  introduced 
lo  Lord-dienoellor  Thurlow,  who  bestowed  upon 


him  successively,  the  living  of  Frome  St  Quintin, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  rectories  of  Mostoo  and 
West  Allington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1785,  he  published  The  Newspaper, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  marked 
and  universal  approbation. 

In  1810,  appeared  his  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough ;  in  1812,  he  published  his  Tales  in  Vene ; 
and  in  1819.  his  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Hall.  He 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice  of  Crox- 
ton  Kerryel,  in  Leicestershire.  His  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  of  his- 
early  noble  patrons,  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  1789 ; 
and  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  written  for  Mr.  Nichols*  History  of 
Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  1832,  at  Trow- 
bridge, the  scene  of  his  latest  ministrations  as  a 
Christian  pastor.  His  parishionera,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  virtues  and  labours  for  their  im- 
provement, caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  gnve  in  the  chancel.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  man  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  his  genius  as  a  poet  His  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  posthumous  poetry,  have 
since  been  published  by  his  son. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  havo  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son Croker  has  justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  his 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humi- 
liating, and  too  painfully  just,  may  have  rendered 
his  popularity  leas  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries;  though  for  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  present  age  is  equal  to  him.  The  great 
charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  his 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  his  muse  delights  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
and  distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  and  circum- 
stantially ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  poetry  may  justly 
be  compared  to  the  paintingof  Teniers  andOitade. 
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SIR    EUSTACE   GREY. 

Scene — A  Mad-house. 
P«*»n#--Vi8iTER,  Paysician,  and  Patient. 


Veris  misccna  folaa.^ 

Seneca  in  Here,  furente. 


I'll  know  no  more ; — the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  wo  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  theee  things  forlorn, 
And  oft  again  their  griefii  shall  feel. 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  biy. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half  form'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full  drawn  sigh  !— 

m  know  no  more. 

PHTSICIAN. 

— ^Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way, 

When  though  hast  view'd  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-loat  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall:— 

Approach ;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call, 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

And  appear  attentive  and  polite; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair, 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATIENT. 

Who  eomes  7— Approach  !~'tiB  kindly  done : 

My  leem'd  physician  and  a  friend. 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend, 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well, 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  heU. 

PHTBICIAN. 

Less  waimth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go— 

PATIENT. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  infant  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 
•     Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove : — 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove, 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone,— 
(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,  away,) 

The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone, 
Nor  prouder  roan,  than  Eustace  Grey. 


Ask  where  you  v^uld,  and  all  would  say, 
The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all. 

By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 
Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  Hall. 

Yes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ; 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  lock, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  bland 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand  ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small  ( 
He  bought,  improved  projected,  plann'd. 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady ! — she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  iaint ; 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint  f 

Alas!  IP  all  diat  live  shall  be. 

There  was.  beside,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had  .* — 
O !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — ^it  made  me  mad! — 
Yes,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause  : — 

Where  stood  my  tale  t— I  cannot  find — 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

There  were  two  cherub  things  beside, 

A  gracious  giri,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy ; 

Deceived,  and  fated  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ;  for  all  Uiat  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  carees'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncancell'd,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  addreaa'd 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer ; 
And  if  his  word  was  not  my  jest! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted — fool  I  was  to  doubt  I 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout. 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be, 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me  : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high. 
But  vrith  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 


SIR  EUSTACE   GREY^ 
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Thus  hlc«*d  with  children,  friend,  and  wife 

Bles'd  fu  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 
Of  all  Chat  gladdena  haman  life, 

Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not  ? 
Bat  my  vile  heart  had  einfol  cpot. 

And  heaven  beheld  ita  deepening  itain } 
Etenal  juatice  I  iingot. 

And  merey  aought  not  to  obtain. 

Cooae  near^— ni  aoiUy  apeak  the  reatK^ 

Alaa !  'tia  known  to  all  the  crowd, 
Her  guilty  love  waa  all  confeai'd ; 

And  hia  who  ao  much  truth  avow'd. 
My  laithleaa  friend**. — ^In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cuiaed  tidings  come ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame  I 

I  caUM  Oft  vengeance;  at  the  woid 

She  cane ;— Can  I  the  deed  forget  t 
I  held  the  sword,  th'  aocnned  sword. 

The  blood  of  his  &lse  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  ikir  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined«  she  died,  she  loathed  to  live  ^^ 
I  saw  her  dyings-see  her  yet : 

Fair  &llen  thing !  my  rage  ibigive ! 

Thaae  chamhs  still,  my  life  to  bleas. 

Were  left;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 
Sad  lean  that  check'd  each  fimd  eareas, 

And  poiaoo'd  all  parental  love  ? 
Yet  that  with  jeak>ns  feeltnga  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will. 
Had  I  not,  wretch !  bean  doom'd  to  prove 

Th*  extremea  of  moriil  good  and  ill. 

In  youth !  health !  joy !  in  beauty's  prid« ! 

They  droop*d :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow, 
*I1ie  dire  infection  came  >-They  diedi 

And  I  was  cursed    as  I  am  now^- 
Nay,  frown  B>t,  angry  friend,— allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  mnat  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifea  abide. 


Siorma ! — not  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afllict  this  earthly  globe ; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrora  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe, 

Tliey  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this,  one  devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


Pknce,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  sul:tioct8  fly  i 
Collect  thjr  thooghts-^go  calmly  ( 


Ami  shaU  I  then  the  fiict  denyf 
1  wasw— thou  know'str*I  was  begone. 

Like  him  who  fill'd  the  eastern  throne, 
1\>  whom  the  watcher  cried  aloud  !* 

That  nynl  wrsloh  of  Bafaykm, 
Who  was  80  suiky  and  so  proud. 


*  Prophecy  of  DanM,  ehsp.  iv.  22. 


Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought  ,- 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find, 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 
O  arrogance !  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 
"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught. 

Demons  his  guides,  and  death  hia  doom  I" 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state  ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late, 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day  I 
O!  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play, 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year ; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell  .•—but  you  shall  hear 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone, 

Was  spurn'd  as  vile,  was  scom*d  as  poor. 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door.' 

Then  those  t]l-favour*d  Ones,*  whom  none 
Bu|  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 

Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on, 
And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 

Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew. 
And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 

Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew, 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 
) 

Upon  that  boandleas  plain,  below, 

The  setting  sun*s  but  rays  Were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead  { 
Vast  rains  in  the  midst  were  spread. 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime, 
Where  the  gmy  moss  had  fbnn*d  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoiUi  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix*d,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay : 
Tet  years  were  not ; — one  dreadful  now 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ny 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on,— 

Again  came  my  commission'd  fbea ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone, 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  throngh  bleak  and  fhwen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose. 

An  infiint  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  these  streamers  play. 
Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 

It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 
To  see,  to  feel  that  dieadful  sight  t 


*  Vide  Bunystt's  POgrim's  Progreas. 
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So  8wiA,  so  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright. 
They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wounds, 

And  all  that  half  year's  polar  night, 
Those  dancing  streamers  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day ; 

But,  soon  as  toll'd  the  evening  bell. 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far  distant  men  in  cities  fair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  trav'llers  tell. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare  and  stand  aghast, 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  blows — we've  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead ! 

What  tombs  of  various  kinds  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shod 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  fresh  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

"Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  stay  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare  !-^ 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

Tib  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall, 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul ! — together  all ! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wintery  flight ; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bright. 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small. 

The  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quivering  spire ; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire, 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  side. 


I've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

or  clif&,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ; 
I've  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire  { 
I've  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I've  ran 
Where  bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 

I've  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head  ; 
I've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread  ; 
I've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

I've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
I've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do. 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bode  me  die ; 
Propp'd  on  my  stafll  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swifl  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye, 

And  saw  the  tide's  reflowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  naught 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case  ; 
I've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  vnis ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 
I've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach 'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin. 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without— within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  mercy  shine  ; 
I  hail'd  the  light!  the  birth  divine ! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few  ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  uo* 

While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
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FqU  joffiil  'til  a  iodI  fo  win. 
For  ht  dat  wioMth  aiDli  ■  wise ; 

And  ibnc  dM  ninti 

«*  PUgrifli,  buidan'd  with  thy  nn, 

Goaw  die  wayfo  Zion'a  gMe, 

llero,  till  Metey  letdiee  in. 

Knock  and  wm|k  and  wateh  and  wait 
Knock !— Ha  know*  dia  rinnM^a  ciy : 
Weep!— He  lovae  die  mcMinmr^i  teaia : 
Watch  !—lbrnying  grace  it  nigh : 
Wait !— till  heavenly  light  a|HMian. 

"Haik!  it  ia  the  Bridegroom*!  yoice ; 

Welcoaae  pilgrim  to  thy  rest ; 

Now  widiin  die  gate  rqjoiee, 

8de andaeai'd,  and  honght  and  blea*d! 
Sale— Iron  all  die  lurea  of  Wee, 
Baal'd— hy  aigna  the  choaen  know, 
Boi^ht— hy  lore  and  life  the  price, 
Bbi^d— the  nigh^  debt  to  owe. 

"  Holy  Pilgrim !  what  for  thea 
In  a  worid  like  diia  remain  f 
Fnm  diy  guarded  breaat  ahaU  flee, 
Faar  and  ahame,  and  donbt  and  pain. ' 
Feei^-lhe  hope  of  Heaven  ahall  fly, 
Shame— Aon  glory'a  view  retire, 
Doabi— in  certain  rapture  die, 
hin— in  endlem  bliiB  eipire." 

fiot  thoogh  ny  day  of  gnee  waa  cone^ 

Tet  atill  my  day*  of  grief  I  find ; 
TIm  Ibimer  doBda*  oolleoted  gloon 

Sdn  ndden  the  reflecting  mind*; 
Hie  aool,  to  evil  thinga  cooaign'd. 

Will  of  their  evil  aome  retain ; 
Hie  man  will  aeem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

Thn,  dwogh  deet,  I  ftel  it  hard 

To  kae  what  I  poaaem'd  before, 
T»  be  fiom  all  my  wealth  debafr'd'^— 

The  farave  Sir  Enatace  ia  no  more : 
Bat  old  I  wax  and  paaring  poor, 

SMm,  nigfad  men  my  conduct  view; 
IWy  diide  ny  wiah,  they  bar  my  door, 

'Tk  hard— ^  weep— you  ate  I  da — 

Matt  yon,  my  fiienda,  no  longer  alay  t 
Thaa  quickly  all  my  pleaaurea  end ; 

Bm  in  ramamber,  when  I  pray. 
My  kind  phyaician  and  hia  friend : 


nae  aadp^oura,  you  deign  to  apend 
Widi  me,  isball  requite  them  all; 


I  for  hia  frienda  ahall  aend. 
And  diank  their  love  at  Greyling  HaU 


•khaa  been  ai^yitert  to  na,  ttiat  thia  ebaage  htn 
rtaOMmeaa  to  repoae,  la  die  odnd  of  Sir  Bualace,  la 
vraeihlbyaBiediodMecan;  and  it  ia  admitted  to  be 
■ach:  a  aober  and  ladoDal  eflnranton  eoald  not  have 
happwad  while  the  dLaoidtr  of  die  brahi  condnned:  yet 
dM  Taiaea  wUeh  fdknr,  taia  dUferent  meaaorei  are  not 
iaieadad  io,Bake  any  rellgtoiia  peraoaalan  appear  ridi- 
odooa;  OiieyarelobeaappoaedaatheeirectofnMiDoiy 
iathedtaocdered  nfaidor  the  apcakar,  an<^  dioi«h  evi- 
dtadf  aadmalBadc  ta  reapect  ID  laogaage,  are  not  meait 
tb  coavey  aay  iiupwpilBQr  of  aaadineBt. 
10 


VIBITia. 

The  poor  Sir  Enatace!— Yet  hia  hope 

Leada  him  to  think  of  joya  again } 
And  when  hia  earthly  viaiona  droop, 

Hia  viewa  of  heavenly  kind  remain  ^- 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  atrain. 

That  Bpirit  wounded,  loat,  reaign'd  f 
Would  not  ao  proud  a  aoul  diadain    « 

The  madneaa  of  the  pooreat  mindt 

raTBICIAN. 

No !  for  die  more  he  awell'd  with  pride, 

The  more  he  felt  miafortune'a  blow ; 
Diagrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thua  ahame  and  aonow  working  dow, 

At  length  thia  humble  apirit  gave; 
Madneaa  on  theae  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  hia  fienda  a  alave. 

Thoogh  the  vrild  thoogfati  had  toochM  hia  brain 

Then  waa  he  fibe :  — ao,  forth  he  ran ; 
To  aoothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  Bpake  of  fienda,  look'd  wild  and  wan  ; 
Tear  aiWr  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  thoae  fienda  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  hia  religiooa  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  aa  the  fury  loat  iti  atrength. 

The  mind  repoaed ;  by  alow  degreea 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length, 

To  the  tormented  apirit,  eaae : 
Thia  alave  of  ain,  whom  fienda  could  aeise. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ^« 
**  "Tie  foidi,"  he  cried,  **  my  boaon  freea, 

And  now  my  Bavienr  ia  my  firiend." 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief! 

And  aoflen  woea  it  cannot  cure ; 
Would  we  not  aofier  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reaaon  aonnd  and  aure  f 
Then  let  ua  keep  our  bouma  pura» 

Our  foncy'a  favourite  flighti  auppren ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure, 

Ajid  bend  the  mind  to  meet  diatren ; 
And  then  TBt  guaidian  care  implore. 
Whom  demona  dread  and  men  adore. 
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GoDfltaor  ftcere  hoe  annoa  i  aedetaiteraeaiiaaeat, 
Anxielaa  animl,  continuoaqne  dolor.  Ovw. 

MaGUTEATI,  VaQRANT,  ComTABLE,  &C. 
VAOMAMT. 

Taxi,  take  away  thy  barbaroua  hand. 

And  let  me  to  tliy  maater  apeak ; 
Remit  awhile  the  harah  eommand. 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

HAOiaraATS. 
Fond  wretoh  f  and  what  canat  thou  relator 

But  deedb  af  aonow,  ahame,  and  ainf 
Tliy  crime  ia  pnwad,  thou  knew^at  drf  firte ; 
But  come,  dqr  tale!— begin,  b«gin !« 
O 
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CRABBE. 


My  crime  .'—This  sickening  child  to  feed, 
I  seized  the  fixtd,  your  witness  saw ; 

I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know*st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  conunand 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  ? 

Nay !  frown  not^-stay  his  eager  hand, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  aniious  fondness  to  my  breast. 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold. 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  bless'd ; 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg*d^but  vain  was  my  request 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized— 

My  infant  sufferer  found  relief; 
And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treasure  pleased. 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush*d  my  grief. 

But  I  have  griefi  of  other  kind, 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind. 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me — if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead — ^my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame. 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  bora. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost. 

I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 
A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 

Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew; 
With  them,  by  veant  on  error  forced. 

Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my.  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go? 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace, 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  ?  No  ! 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went, 

And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 
But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 

When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall,  • 

His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

Yea,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride, 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

Oft,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm,. 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  ?) 
I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  cahn. 

Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 


His  father  was  our  party's  chief. 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grief. 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 

His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 
In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent. 

Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied. 
It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 

It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 
Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize, 

Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 
Whom  I  beheld  in  wmih  arise, 

When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  T 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 

It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 
Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  left  tlie  land 

And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me  ;— 
The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 

Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only^  wept  and  wish'd  for  day 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  ho  nsea. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong. 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak? 

My  woes  aro  deep,  my  words  are  strong, — 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTRATK. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain  : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  ^en  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travell'd  far  and  wander'd  long ; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PARTU. 


Quondsm  ridentes  ocuU,  nunc  fonte  perenni 
DeploTsnt  posnus  nocte  dieque  suss. 

CoBW.  Oalu  Elef. 


MAGISTRATK. 

CoMX,  now  again  thy  woes  import. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wotmds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

VAORAIHT. 

The  son  came  back— he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore  ^* 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led, — 
His  fiither  wc  beheld  no  more. 
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tX'aU  oar  daring  clan  not  one 

Would  on  the  doabtfal  subject  dwell ; 

For  aU  esteem'd  the  ii^ared  son, 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  tell. 

fiat  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear, 
For  alow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  nw  a  dreadful  form  appear,— 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Tea !  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crimen— 

We  dept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 
Bat  I  waa  grieving  all  the  time. 

And  Aaron  frown'd  my  tears  to  see. 

For  he  not  yet  had  ielt  the  pain 

That  rankles  ina  wounded  breast; 
He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 

Fonook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest- 
Bat  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight. 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought,— 
And  memoiy  now  recalls  the  night. 

With  such  surprise  and  horror  fraught, 
Thai  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight, 

And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought) 

When  waking  on  my  heaving  breast 

1  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death ; 
A  sadden  fear  my  voice  suppressed, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath. — 

I  seem'd— no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood,— 
And  thus  he  said  >-**  Will  God  allow, 

•Hie  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  T 

A  son  to  shed  his  father's  blood  T 

I  tnmbled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
So,  pointiDg  to  his  bleeding  wounds. 

The  threatening  spectre  stalk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
•«  Where  is  my  child  t"— '*  Thy  child  is  dead.' 

TwM  fiOse^We  wander'd  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen, 

1111  Aanm.  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  Aen  was  young :— my  husband  sold 
My  fancied  charms  for  wicked  price ; 

He  gave  me  oft,  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  .•— 

Behold  me.  Heaven!  my  pains  behold. 
And  let  them  for  nty  sins  suflioe ! 

■nie  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  roe  when  my  youth  was  fled , 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain  >~ 
Cooie,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ' 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 
Aad  frnitleaB  all  the  tears  I  shed. 

•The  elite  of  mind  here  described  win  account  for  a 
viston  of  this  nature,  witboat  having  recoarse  to  any  so. 
poDstoia]  sppearance. 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd. 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  ofience  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  but  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd. 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  W4II. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought  or  ask'd  my  hand 

A  widow'd  vagrant  vile  and  poor, 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraud  ful  arts. 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told  ,* 
I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prized. 

And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old ; 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 

And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 
In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 

I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind, 
And  there  my  longrlost  daughter  knew. 

His  fother's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  1 


She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  ? 

She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain. 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Yet  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain, 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply? 

No  *  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wander'd  all,  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  as  Ae  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course ; — 

In  thee,  dear  infimt !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease ! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

O !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have  j 
Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare, 

And  punish  whom  'twere  sin  to  save  I 
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MAGimUTK. 

Recall  the  wotd,  raaounoe  ttie  ihoogfat, 
Cominaiid  thy  heart,  and  bend  thy  knee : 

There  ia  to  all  a  paidon  bioDght» 
A  ramom  rich,  aniued,  and  fiee ; 

Tia  iiill  when  found,  'tis  found  if  MOght, 
O !  Mek  it,  till  'tie  leal'd  to  thee. 

VAOaAlTT. 

Bat  how  my  paidon  ihall  I  know  f 

MAGiaraATS. 

By  feeling  dread  that  'tia  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suflering  what  thou  canst  not  show. 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  then  canst  ieel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  **  My  Sayiour,  1  repent!" 


WOMAN: 


*'  To  a  womsn  I  never  addressed  myself  hi  the  langasge 
of  decoDCj  sDd  friendships  without  recsiviiig  a  de- 
cent sod  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or 
thirstj,  wet  or  sick,  thej  did  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action :  In  so  free  and  kind  a 
msnner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief;  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drsnk  the  sweetest  draught ;  end  if  hungry,  I 
ate  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  reUsh-^'-^My. 
Letfymrdt^qwtedb^  IH.  Parke  in  ki»  TrmMla  inf 
Africa, 

Place  the  white  man  on  Afric*s  ooaat. 

Whose  swarthy  sona  in  blood  delight. 
Who  of  their  acorn  to  Europe  boast, 

And  paint  their  very  demona  white ; 
There,  while  the  sterner  ses  diadaina 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  ftel. 
Woman  will  atriTe  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  thoae  ahe  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow ; 

From  an  her  aiorsa,  ahe  bean  a  part. 
And  bida  the  apring  of  hope  re-flow. 

That  languish'd  in  the  fiunting  heart 

"  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  (ace. 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks,"— ahe  cries ; 
-  And  for  unlike  our  nobler  race. 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyoa ; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind  { 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  aflraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefo  in  mind, 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

**  Perhaps  in  some  for-distant  shore, 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Whoee  milky  features  pleaae  them  more 
Than  oura  of  Jet,  thus  bumtsh'd  bright ; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife, 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  lifo. 
Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all.** 

Thoa  her  compassion  woman  ahowa. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acta  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland«iow8 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freen  .*— 


**  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes. 
Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found ; 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes. 
Where  freedom  sits  with  plenty  crown'd 

**  Tis  good  the  fointing  aonl  to  cheer. 

To  see  the  fomish'd  stranger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother  deer, 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 
With  good  no  other  people  know  ; 
T  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess 
By  feeling  thoae  that  we  bestow !" 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  man  may  trace  hie  kind ; 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makea  the  female  breast  her  seat. 
And  dictatea  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know, 

Detennlned  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  fensale  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  woman  holds  afliiction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suflering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear 
To  woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow, 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  cheer. 
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THB  DUMB  oaATORfl  ;  OR,  THV  BClf SPIT  OP  BOCIVrr. 

With  fair  round  belly  with  giK)d  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instvices. 

Am  y0M  /iAe  tl,  act  IL  ae.  7. 
Deep  shame  hath  struck  bm  dumb. 

King  John,  act  br.  se.  fi: 
He  gives  the  baMhiado  with  his  tongue, 
Our  ears  are  cndgell'd. 

tRng  Jtkn,  aetlv.ee.2L 
Let's  kill  sll  (he  lawyers ; 
Now  show  yourselves  men :  *(is  for  Vbeity : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  g entleniao. 

Henry  VI.  part  2;  act  11.  sc.  7. 
And  thus  the  whirHglg  of  time  brings  to  Ms  i 
Twt^flk  Night,  wcx^.\ 


That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  daea. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebba  add  flowa: 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  then,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid ; 
Like  timid  travelleit  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foea,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  oonqueat  proud 
Was  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  fome,  his  prowess  all  the  oonntry  knew. 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few: 
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Bit  mm  ft  foaagar  aim.  lor  kw  detign'd. 
With  drnmAwm  look  tnd  peneveriDg  numl ; 
While  fU  ft  dock,  lor  ditputfttioD  ftmad. 
Ho  dfMto  tiffed  hi«,  and  no  oonflicts  taaed. 

Scfticely  he  bftde  hk  meeter't  deek  sdieo. 
When  both  hn  brothen  fiom  the  world  wiliklrew. 
Aft  ftBplft  fonaae  he  from  them  poeeen'd. 
And  WW  with  «ving  care  and  prudence  blces'd. 
Now  would  ho  fo  and  to  the  country  give 
Eiaaple  how  an  Eng liah  *aqnire  should  live ; 
How  bouBieooa,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be. 
By  a  well-onlor'd  hoepitalily  ; 
He  would  ihe  righla  of  all  »  well  maintain, 
Tint  none  dioohl  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more  he  pnrpoeed—and  what  man^ 
Coftld  dob  he  did  to  realiie  hie  plan : 
Bat  tiftw  oonvinced  hira  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reoeooen  like  a  flock  of  sheep; 
For  they,  so  lar  fiom  lollowing  aa  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cauae  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Bian  will  not  follow  whore  a  rule  ia  ahown, 
But  tovei  to  take  a  method  of  his  own; 
Eiplain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill. 
This  will  be  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will^— 
Tel  had  our  justice  honour;  and  the  crowd, 
Awed  by  his  preeence,  their  respect  avow'd. 

In  later  ycam  he  found  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
But  no  iftdnlgence  check'd  the  powerful  love 
He  lelt  to  teach,  to  aigue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss'd — 
1V>  dictato  often,  always  to  assist 
Oft  he  the  deigy  join'd,  and  not  a  cause 
Fsnain'd  to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  end  residence  display'd 
A  fend  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  coftld  on  glebe  and  forming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  kmg  diacoune,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

Ts  his  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  joined  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
Tbtt  giaro,  stem  look  of  men  inform'd  and  wise, 
A  full  cnmmand  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  awe  oompelUiig  frown,  and   fear  inspiring 

siie. 
Whsn  at  the  tnble,  not  a  gueat  was  seen 
With  appetite  ao  lingering,  or  ro  keen ; 
Bat  when  the  outor  man  no  more  required. 
Hie  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
His  Bulgects  then  wera  those,  a  subject  true 
Presenis  in  foirest  form  to  public  view  I 
Of  ehareh  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  yean  declined, 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch  mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokea, 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Wiftied  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe. 
The  pradent  fly  him,  and  the  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  b  his  proud  discourse, 
Ami  ovafwtielmn^^  of  hw  voice  tne  toroe ; 
And  everpoweiixig  is  he  when  he  shews 
What  floats  epon  a  lund  that  always  overflows 

This  reedy  nan  at  every  OMOting  roae, 
^^wolhing  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 
Aftd  grew  00  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instractioo  needed  not  or  sought: 


Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  ezcito 

Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 

Let  him  a  sul^ct  at  his  pleasure  choose, 

Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 

On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine. 

Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 

Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 

By  press  of  language,  and  the  awful  frown. 

In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 

His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceed : 

Ah !  sufiering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes— 

For  lo !  the  clock — Bi  ten  the  justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease. 
On  a  long  journey  iraveird  many  &  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  foir, 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  there ! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong  t 
To  give  his  fovourite  topics  some  new  grace, 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  ]daco ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  ikme,  in  after-time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  "  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour. 
The  best  of  speakers— wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debato,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  fell  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  acceas 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address ; 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  pest,  no  longer  he  suppreas'd 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command- 
When  disappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann*d ; 
For,  hark !— he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  side 
His  church  insulted,  and  her  priests  belied  ; 
The  kiws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abuaed 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  :— 
He  heard,  and  ponder*d — What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  hinguage  7  For  his  threatening  style 
They  were  too  many ;— if  hia  speech  were  meek, 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will, 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplexed,  astonish'd,  still. 

Here  wera  Sociqians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  craeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 


Hera,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own*d  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  wera  reformers  of  each  difierent  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  fovourite  plans  alone  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
Tbe  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  country*!  laws ; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  oaird  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  see 
Another  sigh'd  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
e3 
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And  numbers  joining  with  the  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reason— but  that  numbers  do. 

**  How/'  said  the  justice,  "  can  this  trouble  rise, 
This  shame  aud  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  ?" 
And  conscience  answer'd — *'The  prevailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause  ; 
Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure, 
Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems, 
Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots'  empty  schemes  ? 
Yet,  minds  like  bodies  craram'd,  reject  their  food. 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose, 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose  ; 
*'  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T*  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes :" 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour ; 
"  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  **  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean, 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
Were  only  dull,  he  would  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  turned  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers. 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  af&irs : 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice   reverenced — and  pronounced    their 
fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view, 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd  ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land  ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compell'd  to  sit, 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  mis-stated,  the  envenomed  He, 
And  staring,  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
"  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond,  "  if  the  laws  were  just  ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state 
Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains, 
Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led  ,*  ' 

O,  lei  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
Savage  our  own  well    name,  and   dvil    theirs 
shall  be." 

The  silent  justice  still  astonish'd  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gazing  at; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak,  but  in  a  cough 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
"  But  who  is  this  t"  thought  he ,-  "  a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style  : 


Hammond  they  call  him ;  they  can  give  the  i 
Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  f 
Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  T"— Fear  replied, 
"Watch  him  a  while,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried; 
He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 
Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

"  We  are  call'd  free!"  said  Hammond— ** dolefiil 
times 
When  rulers  add  their  insults  to  their  crimes : 
For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice. 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves ;  nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  stranger— Why,  he  must  relate. 
And  own'd,  "  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate." 
"  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied. 
"  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reasoners  guide ; 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flames, 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  come. 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused  ;  then  loudly  for  reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood: 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land'sdisease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  medicines  are  like  these. 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage, 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight, 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  vnea. 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arose  ,* 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew  : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  zeal. 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  souls  might 

feel ; 
"  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country  haste, 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste  ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dismiss'd  by  one  unerring  blow; 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carted  in  a  day ; 
O !  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they  love."* 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forgot  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore  : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  again. 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain. 
Still  it  occurred,  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  in  these  and  the  precetffing 
verses,  allusions  to  the  state  of  France,  as  that  country 
was  circumstanced  some  years  since,  ratlier  than  as  h 
appears  to  be  in  the  present  date,— several  years  elapsios 
between  the  alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occasioa 
now  related,  and  a  subsequent  event  that  farther  illus- 
trates the  remark  with  which  the  narrative  commences. 
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It  was  obwrved  his  words  were  not  no  strong. 
His  tones  so  powerful,  his  harangues  so  long. 
As  in  old  limes — for  he  would  often  drop 
The  lo&y  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper'd,  that  he  once  was  still. 
And  let  the  wirked  triumph  at  their  will  ; 
And  thajpsibre  now,  when  not  a  ibe  was  near. 
He  had  do  right#»  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  yeare  had  passed,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
Field  10  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  yean — 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  heside. 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation— all 
Man's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For  k> !  beneath  him  fiz'dt  our  man  of  law 
That  lawless  man,  the  foe  of  order,  saw : 
Once  fear'd,  now  scom'd  j  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 

honr'd: 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word  : 
Again  he  gazed — **  It  is,"  said  he,  *'  the  same ; 
Caoght  and  secure .-  his  master  owes  him  shame :" 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead  ; 
And  back  recall'd  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  naw  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Till  she  beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
ConU  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have 

gone; 
There  be  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure. 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure ; 
This  ronses  anger  for  the  old  ofience. 
And  aooni  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence ; 
So  on  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
Remembering  well  that  vilo  offence  of  old , 
And  B>w  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t*  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good  : 
The  crime  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood: 
Nor  wonder  was  it  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Teiror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state. 
At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 
Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
vrascome 
To  rend  his  lectuies,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Hntorie  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  fiee  plain  hints  on  modem  politics: 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design. 
Their  business  fiaish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
This  gave  bim  pleaanre,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day,  dmt  be  could  speak  at  night. 
Rash  the  design— for  he  perceived,  too  late, 
Not  one  approving  firiend  beside  him  sate ; 
The  greater  number  whom  he  traced  around 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  fiown'd. 
«*  I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought ; .''  no  pearls  of  mine 
Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine !" 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Belt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain. 
Which  now  he  felt  most  be  returned  again ; 
His  eenscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  enjoy'd  a  stranger's  fright  ; 
That  stnnger  now  befriended—he 
For  all  hie  inaoll,  friendlaas,  to  atone 


Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distress'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
**  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear ;  but  he  will  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  justice  saw  the  foe's  distress, 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd,  and  so  forbore, 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  look'd  round  again ;  but  none  were  near, . 
With  friendly  smile,  to  still  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  suleurn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
Ho  wonder'd  who  his  rightrhand  man  might  be — 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he  ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possess'd — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threatenings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek — 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak ! — 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared, 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
**  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small, 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight- 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  struggling  on  the  green, 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train, 
And  skulks  oside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barnnioor, 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  leil  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threatening  at  his  back.) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail, 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail. 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 
Where  in  ito  quickening  colours,  vengeance  glows, 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matchos  when  they  burn  ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
So  look'd  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush'd  with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingling 

streaks; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  a  while  restrain'd. 
Like  a  stopp'd  current,  greater  foroe  regain'd 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

'  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  wimess  all 
How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall  ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand— 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

■  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirm'd,  confess'd. 
That  of  all  people  we  are  govem'd  best  ? 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free. 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  con  be  ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
Traitoni  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
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Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsistence  7— Yes,  sneh  wretches  live. 
*'  Ours  is  a  charch  refbnn'd,  and  now  no  more 
Is  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
*TiB  pure  in  doctrines,  'tis  correct  in  creeds, 
Has  naught  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs; 
No  evil  is  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish  :— I  affirm  there's  not 
*'  All  this  you  know— now  mark  what  once  be- 
fell, 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp*d— yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
*Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
£ach  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind  ; 
The  land  that  nursed  them  they  blasphemed;  the 

laws, 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country's  cause ; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
Rebellion's  oracle?— You,  caitiff,  you!" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  streteh'd  his  mighty  aira, 
And  fix'd  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 
**  How  raved  that  rniler !    Sure  some  hellish 
power 
Hestrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour, 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  doe 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  eyes  such  dreadful  looks  appeared, 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all, 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear*d  its  fall. 

**  O !  could  our  country  from  her  coasts  expel 
Such  foes !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do."— He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 
'Twas  then  the  man  of  many  vrarda  would 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round. 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself—"  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  f 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain, 
And  then  abash'd  sunk  sadly  down  again; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
**  Slave  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thon  to  plead  f 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
*<  I  seek  no  favour— I— the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim;  and  I — ^nay  f — but  give  me  leave— and  I 
Insist— a  man— that  is— «nd  in  reply, 
I  speak."— Alas,  each  new  attempt  was  vain : 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door, 
Cuned  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no- more. 
"Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  "the  Powers 
above ; 
Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdieat  §09  lemeve." 


Exulting  now  he  gained  new  strength  of  fame. 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

"  He  dared  not  strive,  you  wicneas'd— dared  not 
lift 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drifl : 
So  all  shaU  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  chureh  or  state — thus  be  it  to  our  fibes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  hiHbrmer  air. 
Look'd  his  full  sel(  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  &vourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws, 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause. 
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I  did  DOC  take  my  leave  of  htaa,  but  had 
Most  pretty  tlungs  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certaiD  boon, 
Such  thoughts  and  such  ;>^r  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  partiDg  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  cliarming  words— comes  in  my  fhlher — 
OjfmMinef  act  f .  sc.  4. 
Grief  hath  changed  me  since  yon  saw  me  hat, 
And  carefhl  hours  with  llme^idelbrmed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatnreeo'er  my  (see. 

Comedy  qfErron,  aetv.  sc  1. 
O !  If  thou  be  the  ssme  Efean,  speak, 
And  ^leak  onto  the  same  Emilia. 

2Ud:aav.3c.& 
I  ran  It  tlumigh,  e'en  finom  my  boyish  dajs 
To  the  very  moment  that  she  bade  me  tell  tt : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances^ 
Of  moring  accidents,  by  flood  snd  field ; 
Of  being  taken  bj  th'  Insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery. 

Olll«lCo^aetl.8e.a. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  tlie  storms  of  Ale, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  amoag  yon  ; 
Give  hhn  a  little  earth  for  charity. 

HentTf  VIIL  act  hr.  sc  2; 

MiHUTKLT  trace  man's  life ;  year  after  year 
Thiough  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sodden  change  : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  aeei^ 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  lefk  betweeiL 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  «11  deatroy'd 
All  that  throogh  years  he  suflfer'd  or  ei^oy'd ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
Thia  waa  the  youth,  and  he  ia  thua  when  old  ; 
Then  we  at  once  die  vfork  of  time  sorvey* 
And  in  an  inamnt  see  a  life's  decay ; 
Pain  miz'd  witk  pity  inioor  bosoaaa  rise^ 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadneai  from  anrpriae. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair— 
A  sleeping  nan ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  hia  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air ; 
No  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindved  of  thie  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  thai  lew  oan  feel 
Her  oeoatant,  warn,  nnweariad*  aiudoos  asal ; 
Their  yean  and  woea,  aUhongh  they  long  haTe 

loved. 
Keep  their  good  name  «mL  eonduet  Harafaoved 
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ThwItft'iiiMU  coMftrti  thej  togetfiAr  ihare. 
And  wlulo  hSe  lingen  lor  die  gnv»  prapuv. 

No  ollMr  ralgecti  on  their  spiiiis  preH, 
Nor  giin  mdi  inCereet  ee  the  pait  diatrea ; 
GiMvoai  events  thet  fiom  tiie  memory  drive 
Liio's  comun  eareo,  end  ttioie  elooe  sorvive. 
Mix  with  eecfa  thoaght,  in  every  action  share. 
Darken  soefa  dream,  and  Mend  with  eveiy  prajrer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last  bom  boy, 
Alloa  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy  ; 
And  M  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  Boie  than  common  lile  in  every  limb, 
A  tfraog  and  handsome  stri|ding  he  beoame 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  lo  the  Irame ; 
A  lighlar,  happier  lad  was  never  seen. 
For  over  easf,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
Hit  osriy  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  lair 
And  gontle  naid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

Tbof  at  an  inftnt^echool  together  play'd. 
Whore  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
The  boyiih  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  fimy  defend. 
At  pnipecti  open'd  and  as  life  advanced, 
tHj  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
Oa  all  oceasionB,  fiom  their  early  yean, 
Tloy  nii'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

loan; 
Eodi  heart  was  anxious,  tfll  it  could  impart 
In  daily  feelings  to  in  kindred  heart; 
As  yean  increased,  unnumber'd  petty  wan 
Broke  out  between  them,  jealousies  and  jan ; 
CaonloiB  indeed,  and  foUow'd  by  a  peaoe, 
Thst  gave  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  inereaae. 
Whibi  yeta  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
DoBMitie    tbottghis    young   Allen's    houn    em- 

.   pbfd; 
Judith  in  gainiflg  hearts  had  no  concern. 
Rather  intent  the  matron'a  part  to  learn ; 
Thv  oeily  prudent  and  eedate  they  grew. 
While  bven  dwoghtful— and  thoagh  children, 

true. 
To  either  parenta  not  a  day  appear*d. 
When  with  thie  love  they  might  have  interfered : 
CkOdieh  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
Anditrong  at  hat,  they  eaw  restriction  vain; 
Nor  kasw  they  when  that  pamion  to  reprovo— 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  rssistlem  love. 

So  while  the  waten  rise,  thochadren  tread 
(hi  the  broad  eatuary's  sandy  bed ; 
Baieoott  the  channel  fills,  fiom  side  to  side 
Omee danger  roiling  with  the  deepening  tide; 
Tot  aoue  who  eaw  the  rapid  current  flow 
GeaU  the  fint  inaiant  of  that  danger  know. 

Hm  bven  waited  till  tlie  time  shonhl  oome 
When  they  together  could  possem  a  home : 
hi  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopee  to  be  eoothed,  and  tempen  to  be  led. 
Thm  AUen's  mother  of  his  fevourite  neaid 
Spoke  fiom  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afifaid : 

Drew  and  amuaemento  were  her  sde  employ,'' 
Ae mid, -entangling  her  deluded  boy;" 
And  jpet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jeakms  h>ve 
Bid  touch  iBMgined  and  could  little  prove; 
Jodiih  had  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
INeereet,  and  mihl,  and  had  a  aerioua  mind. 

Doll  WW  their  prospect— when  the  toven  met, 
Thsy  said,  we  must  not— dare  not  venture  yet: 
11 


"O!  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  AUen  cried, 

**  Why  ehould  our  IHends  be  thus  dismtisfied  t 

On  my  own  arm.  I  could  depend,  but  they 

Still  urge  obedience — ^must  I  yet  obey  f ' 

Poor  Judith  felt  die  griei;  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile. 
And  fiuntly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
**  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childlem  yet  remain'd ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  affiun  attend. 
And  vrait  a  while,  he  might  eipect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothere,  who  were  net  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  fidse  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy, 
Eager  an  independence  to  ei\joy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it^— by  the  sear- 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  feithfol  Judith  his  design  approved, 
For  both  were  -senguine,  they  were  youqg  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  oome. 
To  take  th'  adventnroiM  Allen  fiom  his  home ; 
With  his  own  fiiends  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  fether  urged  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  memento  with  lam  sorrow  pan ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  aaeent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un* 

done ; 
The  younger  aister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore, 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 


And  there  he  found  her—fiuthfiil,  mournful,  true, 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu ! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  aand,  and  there 
Moved  with  alow  steps  the  melancholy  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painfiil  moment*— hut  howaweel 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  ehould  meet ! 
Now  either  epoke,  as  hope  and  fear  imprem'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast 

Distance  alaim'd  the  maid— she  cried,  **  TSs  feiT 
And  danger  too--^'  it  is  a  time  of  war: 
Then  in  thoee  countries  are  diseases  strange. 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  thinga 
Of  vast  unportance  every  moment  brings! 
But  hark !  an  oar !"  she  cried,  yet  none  appear'd— 
Twas  love's  mistake,  who  feneied  what  it  fear'd , 
And  she  continued—"  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  fiom  evil,  let  thy  pessions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  foil ; 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride. 
Thy  feith  allure,  or  thy  profession  hide ; 
Can  I  believe  ku  love  will  laating  prove. 
Who  has  DO  leverence  for  the  God  I  lovef 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  kind ; 
But  strong  the  pessions  that  invade  thy  mind.— 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  f— 
**  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youtii,  **  attend ; 
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Forget  h9r  ipleen,  and  in  my  place  appear ; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear : 
Oft  I  ihaU  think,  (such  comfort  lovers  seek,)      « 
Who  speaka  of  me.  and  iancy  what  they  speak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope's  iair  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well, 
And  ever  ohooae  the  Ibodest.  tenderest  style." 
She  answer'd  '*  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  sraiie. 
**  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time, 
Foigive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  'tis  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the -dance, 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend, 
Chooee  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend  : 
Thfit  fawning  Philip! — nay,  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh, 
Now  truly  heard ! — ^it  aoon  was  full  in  sight; — 
Now  the  sad  ftrewell,  and  the  long  good-night;— 
For,  see— his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beach, 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach ; 
*'  Adieu — farewell  I— remember !"— and  what  more 
A£bction  taught  was  utter'd  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  wore  silent  .'—for  the  youth  she  pray'd, 
And  soflly  then  retum'd  the  Weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
fiat  when   retum'd  die  youth  t— the  youth  no 


Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  yean  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither'd  limba  and  lame. 
His  mind  oppreas'd  with  woee,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame : 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay, 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bey. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 
dred clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  prees'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
"niere  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 
80  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 
And  on'  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  back,  half-einJdng,  half^resign'd. 

No  one  was  present  ;^of  its  ciew  bereft 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  frpm  aome  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  retnming  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  sofUy  piay'd. 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  cdnfused  remembrance  to  excite : 
'*  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  folt, 
"  Was  my  first  home ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt : 
Dead!  dead  are  all!  I  loQg— I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 
Sodden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  none 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 


Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come. 
With  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home ; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold  ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory : — **  Man !  what  cheerf" 
A  sailor  cried  ;  **  art  thpn  at  anchor  here  f 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  troths  he  sought 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  addreas'd  : 
**The  Booths!  yet  live  theyl"  pausing  and  op- 
preas'd; 
Then  spake  again ; — *'  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
David  his  name  ?— -assist  me  if  yon  can^ — 
Flemmings    there    were— and   Judith,   doth   die 

live?" 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Tet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by, 
Feeling  a  strange  and  aolemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said, — **  She  knew  full  well 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  son. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  one." 

'*  Yes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  pass'd,  "  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  modier'a  tale- 
Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  10  sail : 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain 
But  never  came  th*  unhappy  man  again." 
"  The  ship  was  captured,"  Allen  meekly  aoid, 
"  And  what  beeame  of  the  forsaken  ,maid  f* 
The  woman  answer'd :  **  I  remember  now. 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been ; 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  mode 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd. 
And  early  buried :  but  I  know  no  more. 
And  hark  I  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  shure." 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed,  up  and  down. 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  ftce 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace ; 
Of  names  remembered  there  remain'd  a  few. 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new ; 
A  merchant's  wealth,  viiien  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  t 
Or  lived  his  son  f  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  €dt. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  ahed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his  life's  whole 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  f 
"  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  a  woful  case ; 
We  cannot  all  succeed ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land ; 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  paits--*I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  hk  native  shore, 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  beiiHe  ,* 
The  older  people,  as  ihey  mel  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
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"  The  Ban  is  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appean 
He  dwelt  among  na  in  his  early  y6an ; 
We  aee  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones, 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones." 
Thn  whera  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change ! 
He  seena  a  atranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  widow,  in  a  village  near. 
Glanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  boiom  came 
Sone  scrong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  waa  her  moch>loved  Allen,  the  had  stay'd 
Ten  troubled  yean,  a  wad  afflicted  maid ; 
Then  waa  ahe  wedded,  of  his  death  aasured. 
And  much  oi  misery  in  her  lot  endured ; 
Her  husband  died ;  her  children  lought  their  bread 
In  variooe  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  Ibnd  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
Skkncas  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage  : 
finch  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
**  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  natnre's  weaknen  and  my  loul's  distress/' 
Allen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart— 
"  Let  me  not  loie  thee— never  let  us  part : 
So  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufierings  give. 
It  is  not  all  distress  to  think  and  live." 
ThoB  Allen  spoke— lor  time  had  not  removed 
The  chama  atlaoh'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
lAboQfs  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  loL 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate, 
At  vanons  timea,  'ds  comfort  to  relate  ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow— she  too  loves  to  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

Fint  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Alaim'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
Then,  ere  the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  ooume. 
They  iset  and  yielded  to  the  Spenish  force ; 
Tlien  'cMas  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey. 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Ifimaslf  a  alaTO  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
Tliare  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke, 
And  gave  eome  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  ooOage  sheltor'd  firom  the  blaze  of  day 
He  aaw  hie  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  aimuner  shadows,  made  by  lo%  trees. 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh, 
Bot  his  fond  Isabel  demanded, "  Why  t" 
Gfieved  by  the  story,  ahe  Ae  sigh  repaid, 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
Ulna  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his  views 
or  further  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose  : 
His  irieiid  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
«*Hm  faith  as  tainted :  he  his  spouse  would  taint; 
Make  all  his  children  infidels,  and  found 
An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

«  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  "  none  would 


What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  virere , 

None  aak'd  me  whom  I  wershipp'd,  how  1  pray'd. 

If  doe  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid : 


My  good  adviser  taqght  me  to  be  stiU, 
Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 
1  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life  ; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  altow'd. 
And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd : 
Their  forms  I  foUow'd,  whether  well  or  sick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound  : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
O !  had  I  little  but  the  book  possess'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  ei\joy'd  my  rest" 

Alas  I'poor  Allen,  through  his  wealth  was  seen 
Cringes  that  by  poverty  conceal 'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy  ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past, 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die ; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight : 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his 
flight. 
He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay  : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  labouring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  j^ful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seized  an  ofier'd  hand, 
"  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  f" 
He  cried,  "and  in  what  country  ?  quickly  say" — 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  all  were  they ; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen. 
For  that  esteem'd ,-  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew. 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  again  his  fote  prevail'd : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong. 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease.— 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd, 
Day  after  day,  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  seas 
Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the 


He  gazed, he  pointed  to  the  scenes  -.—"There stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tis  my  lovely  land  ; 
See !  there  my  dwelling — O !  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  life— unhand  me— ere  ye  men  V* 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirit  strength  ; 
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TwM  in  the  Indian  nai  hii  limb  he  loet, 
And  he  wai  left  half  dead  npon  the  ooaat; 
Bat  liTing  gain'd»  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  lair  rabtiatence  by  his  ready  pen. 
"  Thus,"  he  oontinaed,  "  paH*d  unvaried  yeanir 
Without  evenla  producing  hopes  or  iearsb 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
Bat  yean  advancing  undermined  his  health : 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dreams  he  flew 
To  Eng]and*s  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  ftvourite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  excited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  bai&ed  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he 
found, 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground, 
IVhere  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appeared ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd. 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy'd ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Fliea  back  again  some  resting  place  to  find ; 
HiUB  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the  lively 

green  t^ 
So  strong  his  eager  fiincy,  he  affi'ights 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell, 
And  cry — ^  Tis  she,  my  wife !  my  Isabel ! 
IVhere  aro  my  children  T— Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Aasidnous  all  his  wishes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  fiiend ; 
Wateh'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Ila  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

Tis  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 
Carefiil  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensiVe  muses  at  her  Allen's  feeL 
And   where   is  he?   Ah!   doubtless  in 


Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
FVssh  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathea  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  vale; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird*s  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  f 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blan  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphorfly, 
IVhen  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
Theae  strong  emotions  in  her  fiiend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

Bat  see!  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  criee-^  My  God !  'twas  but  a 
dream.;* 


TALE   III. 

THS  GENTLKMAN  VAMIKE. 

Pause  then, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  so  even  band; 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estlmattoi^ 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough. 

Merchant  qf  Venice,  set  ii.  se.  7. 

Because  I  will  not  do  them  wrong  to  mistmst  any,  I 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  ia, 
(for  which  1  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a  bschelor. 

Much  Ado  alHtul  Nothing,  set  i.  sc.  & 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  iL 

Maebetk,  act  v.  sc  SL 

His  promises  are,  ss  he  then  was,  mighty. 
And  his  performance,  as  he  now  t«.  nothing. 

ffenry  nil.  set  hr.  sc.  2. 

GwYN  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  would'call ; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  di^rent  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe. 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  deecribe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven'd  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  bad  Keen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prixe 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties; 
And  who,  in  placea  where  improvers  meet. 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatneaa,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings. 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things  ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep* 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheepw 
Two  are  the  apecies  in  this  genus  known ; 

One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 

From  fortune's  favoucs  and  a  favouring  leaae ; 

Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 

Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbunements  sooma  ; 

Who  freely  lives,  and  lovee  to  show  he  can— 

This  is  the  fimner  made  the  gentleman. 
The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 

Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content; 

In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read, 

To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led. 

Or  by  a  fashion  :  curious  in  his  land ; 

Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he 
plann'd ; 

Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failnrea  ^ex*d. 

And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 

Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade— 

This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 
Gwyn  was  of  these ;  he  from  the  world  withdraw 

Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 

Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  senan* 

The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence ; 

His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 

If  not  a  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'aquire 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 

Crass'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life ; 

Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 

And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  groimd 

To  frrmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say. 
My  tenants,'*  nor  *'  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 
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IVd  in  hk  ftrm.  Im  moii  dwplay'd  hie  skiU 
In  ■HiH-bflped  Iambi,  the  hormhoe,  and  the  drill; 
Fraai  iheaa  he  raw'to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  ihow'd  the  richea  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
Ta  aD  around  their  Tiaita  he  repaid, 
And  thai  hia  manaion  and  himself  displayed. 
Hia  woomm  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat. 
And  ftaeala  politely  calFd  hia  house  a  seat; 
At  mneh  eipenae  waa  each  apartment  graced, 
BBs  taato  waa  goi|;eoiia,  but  it  still  was  taste : 
ki  fiill  fitstnons  the  crimson  curtains  fell. 
The  aefra  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mixnia  in  gilded  fiamea  dispby'd  the  tinta 
Of  gkwmg  carpeta  and  of  coloured  printa ; 
The  waaiy  eye  aaw  OTery  olgect  shine. 
And  nD  waa  eoatly,  ftnciAil,  and  fine. 

As  with  his  fiiends  he  passM  the  social  hours, 
Hia  gauewma  spirit  aoorn*d  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Powen  onezpeeted,  Ibr  his  eye  and  air 
Gmw  no  aoro  aigna  that  ekxjuence  was  there ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  lira  and  force, 
Aa  loath  to  loae  occasion  Ibr  discourse ; 
Some,  'tis  obserretf,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak. 
Will  a  doe  jdaoe  Ibr  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  Iheir  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal, 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Odiem  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 

tnm  they  take,  whoee  purpose  they  im- 


ResolTed  to  shine,  they  haaten  to  begin, 

or  endiqg  thooghtlesa— end  of  these  was  Gwyn. 

And  ihoB  he  spake— 

**  It  grieyea  me  to  the  soul 
To  aae  how  man  anbmita  to  man's  control ; 
Bow  overpoweKd  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
In  Tulgar  trncka,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
Hie  oowaid  nerer  on  himself  relies. 
Bet  to  an  eqnal  fcr  assistance  flies; 
Bian  jkHdt  to  cnsiom  aa  he  bows  to  ftte, 
In  aD  diin^  raled-HOBind,  body,  and  eslato ; 
In  pain,  in  aickneai,  we  Ibr  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
Bat  that  the  creature  has  some  jaigon  read. 
And  gee  aoana  Sootohman's  system  in  his  head ; 
8onw  gmve  nnpostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 
Vmg  aa  yonr  patience  or  your  wealdi  endure ; 
Bat  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew. 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  yon  f 
Theae  soJemn  cheata  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  ^FBiem  fires  them,  aa  a  bard  his  muse : 
Henee  woidy  wars  ariae ;  the  learo'd  divide, 
And  gvoaning  patients  cone  each  erring  guida 

*  Next,  oar  allaivs  are  governed,  buy  or  sell. 
Upon  the  deed  the  hiw  moat  fix  its  spell ; 
Whedtor  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
The  dnbiooB  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill; 
They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  aflain. 
And  in  all  biMiness  some  coocem  is  thc«rp ; 
Becanae  wmnkind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
like  iocka  that  lidlow  on  a  beaten  ground. 
Each  algect  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
Tktt  now  to  sheering,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

*8honld  yon oflend,  thoo|^  meaning  nooflbnoe, 
Ton  have  no  aafety  in  your  innocence ; 
The  stotete  broken  then  is  placed  In  view. 
And  man  moat  pay  for  Crimea  they  never  knew : 
Who  woald  by  law  regam  his  plander'd  store, 
Woold  pick  np  follen  mereury  from  the  floor ; 


If  he  iiprBties  it,  here  and  there  it  slides ; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost 

"  But  most  it  grieves  me,(friend8  alone  are  round.) 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fottera  bound : 
Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive^ 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive ; 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
Advanced  in  life,  obr  boys  are  bound  by  rules, 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools. 
And  tnin'd  in  dh-aldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs. 
And  lo .'  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage  rites  approve  ? 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  ? 
Forced  to  be  kind  !  compell'd  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear? 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond : 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  prayers. 
All  parties  know !  made  public  all  affiurs .' 
Such  forms  tnen  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  ail  they  hate : 
Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  rood  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

"  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain. 
Look  you  for  rest  ?  Alas !  you  look  m  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes ;  you  cannot  die  in  peace. 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release; 
To  vex  your  roul,  and  urge  you  to  confea 
The  sina  yon  feel,  remember, .or  can  guea : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  gnve  he  goes 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

**  Such  are  our  burdens ;  part  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  iheir  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide, 
Their  slaveiy  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride; 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls  t)  how  happy  and'  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells, 
Cry, '  lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

**  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

"  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by; 
No  bottle-holder,  with  ofiicious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weaken'd  and  afraid ; 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

'*  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  inends,  we 


Alive !  awake ! — the  superstitious  dream. 

'  O !  then,  lair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak : 
From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  just ; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
H 
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Creeds  to  reject,  pretensions  to  deride, 
And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside." 

Such  WHS  the  speech ;  it  struck  upon  the  oar 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride. 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified  : 
"  A  farmer  this !"  they  said  ;  '« O !  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours, 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers !" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare, 
Must  lie  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view. 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page, 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay*s  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke : 
With  these  were  miz'd  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain, 
And  from  a  corner  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named, 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  sprung, 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise. 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend  ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was^  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  Mr  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste  ; 
The  neat  Rebecca— sly,  observant,  still. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak; 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect, 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law, 
Aflfected  scorn,  and  censured  what  ihey  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied  ;  said  'twas  sin, 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
'*  Fools  as  they  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

ringa 
And  parsons'  blessings  were  substantial  things  f ' 
They  answered  *'Tes;"  while  he  oontemptoous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wiae 
Should  ftom  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  ? 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lost  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 


If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid, 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid ; 
Hence  sprang  his  orden ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done ;  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command, 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  rabfeet  hand. 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim. 
To  prove  that  Jie  alone  wu  king  of  km. 

liie  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew, 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honours  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace. 
And  wish'd  not  there  to  see  a  female  face ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled. 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demufely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  loand 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown'd  : 
And  sometimes  whisper'd,  **  Why  should  ycm  reapect 
These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  V* 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fotter  free. 
Still  felt  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd. 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fiiir  Rebecca,  though  she  viralk'd  astray. 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  caird  his  free  conjectures,  **  devil's  dreams  :'* 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall. 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  "  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes. 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose.'* 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  say 
"  Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  he*  way  V* 
Her  vray  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view, 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  toa 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twas  plain, 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign  ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swayed 
Their  peaceful  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  die  best. 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  something  felt — he  knew  not  what — 

wrong; 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing. 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring :  • 

"  She  must  pereeive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat. 
And  when  he  walked,  he  trembled  on  his  feet ; 
He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  don ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
To  those  physicians— he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painfiil  doubt 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  petson  in  her  eye ; — 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd  ;  "  Alas  .•"  she  said, 
"A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delajr'd : 
You  hate  these  doctors,  well  *  but  were  a  friend 
And  doctor  one,  jonr  fean  would  have  an  end  : 
My  cousin  MoUet— Scotland  holds  him  i 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  dootor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  favoured  iaie ; 
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Shoald  he  atleud  you,  with  hii  skill  proibond, 
You  must  be  mTo,  and  shortly  would  be  sound.' 

Wheo  men  in  health  against  physicians  rail, 
Tbay  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fiiil : 
Who  calls  a  lawyer  rogoe,  may  find,  too  late. 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate : 
Ntjr,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce, 
The  priest,  th'  insolted  priest,  may  have  his  use  ; 
Ease,  health,  axid  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high, 
lliese  powers  are  dwarfs  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
Fkin,  sicbiess,  languor  keep  a  man  so  low. 
That  these  neglected  dwarfi  to  giants  grow. 
Hippy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense — but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard,  and  he  rejoiced  :  "Ah  !  let  him  come, 
And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  doctor — he  was  much  admired ; 
He  loU  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
His  hoars  lor  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thai  join'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound, 
To  make  the  fiuicy-aick  no  more  than  fancy-eound. 

With  SQch  attention  who  could  long  be  ill  f 
Returning  health  prodaim'd  the  doctor's  skill. 
Presenis  and  pvaiaea  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  offered  on  the  patient's  part; 
In  high  repute  the  doctor  seem'd  to  stand, 
Bat  atill  had  got  no  looting  in  the  land ; 
And,  ss  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair. 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there  : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perfbrm'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start : 
Not  Uke  a  tmveller  in  a  day  serene, 
When  the  son  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean ; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gray. 
The  roddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  seaaon  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervona  miiMi ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew, 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew; 
This  strange  phyaiciau  said—"  Adieu !  adieu  f 
Firewett i:— Heaven  bleas  you! — if  you  should— 

bat  DO, 
Ton  need  not  fear— iaieweU !  'tis  time  to  go." 

The  doctor  spoke,  and,  as  the  patient  heard. 
His  old  diaoffdeis  (dreadful  train  0  appear'd ; 
"  He  Mt  the  lingling  tremor,  and  the  atreai 
Upon  his  nenres  that  he  could  not  express ; 
ShonU  his  good  friend  Ibrsake  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  hie  death,  and  surely  a  relapae." 

So,  as  die  doetor  aeem'd  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  lerror,  <*0!  be  where  thou  art : 
Cooie,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  O!  come, 
BIske  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home ; 
I  have  new  symploiDs  that  requiro  thine  aid, 
Di),  doctor,  slay ;" —  th'  obliging  doctor  stay'd. 

Thai  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
Bat  DOW  posaaaa'd  of  male  and  female  guide, 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Hedined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please : 
Now  if  he  wonld  a  fevourite  nag  bestride. 
He  sought  perauasion :  '<  Doctor,  may  I  ride  f ' 
(Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told,} 
*I  think  yon  qiay,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
Bidafecty  minutea."— Free  and  h^ppy  soul ! 
He  leoin'd  avhouBaion,  and  a  man's  control ; 


But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight. 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  afiairs  adieu, 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat, 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate ; 
While  the  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares, 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  aflkirs: 
No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told, 
Diseasee,  famines,  perils  new  and  old  j^ 
When  philosophic  writers  fail'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer: 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind. 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 
'    "  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried, "  I  rest  assured 
Of  my  friend's  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But. can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul  f 
O !  my  Rebecca !  my  disordered  mind. 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find  ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecc-^  ?"    She  proposed 
The  parish-guide ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  ?— *'  No !  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted,— shall  he  be  my  guide  ? 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust : 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear, 
To  make  his  truths,  his  gospel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  I  should  heart 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  be  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deteit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheaL" 

To  doctor  MoUet  was  the  grief  confess'd. 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
"  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wavering  mortal  cried, 
**  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  light — do  let  me  try  die  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  i^ss'd  with  Gwyn  waa  told: 
"  Alas !"  the  doctor  said,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 
For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  fancies  reign. 
We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain ; 
You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
TSie  bigot's  threatenings,  or  the  aealot's  creed ; 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teachea,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

Wisp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn, 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sincere. 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear ; 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  ftme. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  liule  failings^  were,  a  grain  of  pride, 
j  Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide ; 
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A  love  of  praeents,  and  of  lofty  praiae 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed. 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead : — 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt, 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent. 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Theif  minds,  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd  ;  disguise 
Form*d  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind, 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind  ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  point,)  yet  he,  with  every  care, 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  WispB  he  found  like  him  to  reign, 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again . 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just, 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust ; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  bejrond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway. 
While  Gwyu  would  follow  where  she  led  the 

way: 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  ?) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  planned. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  aflbirs, 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent. 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye. 
And  fiiir  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
**  You  must  be  married  :  will  you  name  the  day  f" 
She  smiledr— **  Tib  well ;  but  should  he  not  com- 

pJy. 

Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  f' — 
**  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  **  who  feels  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he  f)  must  wish  relief  of  course ; 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  t — 
You  must  be  married ;  will  you  name  the  timef ' 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be, 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  g;uides  agree ; 
**  Bat  what  the  cause  7"  he  cried ;  **  'tis  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  desriibe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe : — 
A  man  for  &vour  to  the  mansion  speeds, 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair: 
Then  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves, 
And  gives  for  praise,  assenty—and  to  the  fiur 
He  brings  of  puUen  a  delicious  pair ; 


Thus  sees  a  peasant  with  disoemment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!  now  the  change  complete:   the  oonT«fft 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  ain ; 
Mollet  his  body  orders,  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend— 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend ; 
And  fair  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  lift— 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wifo. 


TALE  IV, 

PROCRAlTiNAIlON. 


I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Henry  VIIL  act  Iv.  as.  4. 
Gentle  lady, 
When  first  I  did  unparl  my  love  to  yon, 
I  fireely  told  you  aU  the  wealth  I  had. 

Merchant  qf  Vemee,  act  UL  ae.  S. 
The  istsl  time . 
Cuts  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  shonkl  dwell  upon. 
Richard  iZT.  set  v.  sc  SL 
I  know  thee  not,  oki  man ;  ftll  to  thy  prayers. 

Henry  JV.  Part  2;  act  v.  ae.  & 
Farewell 
Thou  pure  hnpioty,  thou  impious  purity, 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  Iv.  k.  S. 

Low  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scom,  indifllerenoe,.or  eateem : 
Some  fiivour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  Ueas'd 
Nor  sigh  for^  raptures  in  a  state  of  net ; 
Others,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  nnpair'd  repent 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  ooniant ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  declino» 
And  vdth  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign : 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  pray 
Of  long  protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ; 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on. 
Till  love  is  wither'd,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthfid  hearla  poasass'd. 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  nat: 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  belovad,  * 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  nieoe  sostain'd. 
He,  with  a  fiither,  at  his  desk  ramain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sinoeie. 
Thus  loved  expectant;  jrear  sueoeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopea,  but  not  •  pwpect 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  aaw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe; 
Upon  her  anxioua  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bede  her  wait,  **  for  she  wee  yet  a  child." 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  doe  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain. 
Beheld  the  aeaaons  change,  and  change  again : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  lender  talea  perased. 
Where  cmel  aunts  impatient  girls  rafosed ; 


TALES. 


While  hen,  though  teating,  hoasied  lo  be  kind* 
And  she,  reMoting ,  lo  be  all  iceignU 

The  dene  w«s  sick,  end  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  content,  the  groan*d,  and  oough'd  and 


Talk'd  of  depeitiog,  and  again  her  broath 
Dtp  w  hard,  and  ooiigh*d,  and  talk'd  again  of  death  : 
"  Here  yon  may  live,  my  Dinah  *  here  the  boy 
And  you  together  my  estate  eigoy ;" 
Thus  lo  the  loven  waa  her  mind  ezprea'd. 
Till  they  ibrebore  to  urge  the  food  request 

Serrant,  and  none,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obiain'd  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  hmg  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known. 
That  nothing  seem'd  exclusively  their  own ; 
Bat  with  the  commnn  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
Tlkey  now  had  travell'd  lo  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd ;  but,  alas ! 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass; 
Rupert  was  call'd  in  other  clime,  t'  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
Loath  were  the  loven ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
TwBS  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared ; 
**  Yon  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
And  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay ; 
All  will  be  youm ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
The  kind  must  suffer,  and  the  best  must  die :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

Tike  loven  parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
And  Uule  comfort  but  that  both  were  true  ; 
He  for  nnoertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer. 
While  hen  lemain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Lslten  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
**  His  carca  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold; 
The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  ftir, 
And  love  akme  preaerved  him  from  despair :" 
In  other  letien,  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
"His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them 


When  the  sage  wklow  Dinah's  grief  dqscried. 
She  wondcr'd  much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd : 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  ills  of  life  nor  murmur'd  nor  complain'd. 
To  vary  pleasufea,  fiom  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  atriag  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laoes,  ail  their  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice,-^  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day, 
T»  Dimdi'a  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treason  had  as  large  a  part, 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  foil. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  wbecher  aTarice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 
KillB  all  betide  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whaterer  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  sool,  she  loved  the  hoards  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  surveyed. 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 


•AMi 
of 
tothe 


Is  ben  undSfDot  to  the  well  known  species 
eaDed  the  poison-oak,  or  iosieodendrof^  bat 
w  poison  tree  of  Java:  whether  it  be  resl 
this  is  no  proper  pisce  for  hiqulry. 
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Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  aflain ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china  show, 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight, 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  pight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  speke  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 
This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway, 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook, 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who,  now  oppress*d,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed— at  last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past  i 
Then  came  a  priest— 'tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  boneo. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones, 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame. 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stocks,  bonds,  and  buildings ; — it  disturb'd  her  rest. 
To  think  what  lood  of  troubles  she  possess'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  pest  would  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press. 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success ;  - 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy , 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy ;  ^ 
Oft  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seiie. 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend, 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 
Month  after  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content  : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  worid  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found : 
She  knew  that  mothen  grieved,  and  widows  wept. 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  aflbrd ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  paasion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove. 
And  oft  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  makl. 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd : 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  barmooy ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her— to  destroy. 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 
b3 
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Within  that  fair  apartment,  guests  might  see 
Tlie  comforts  cuU'd  for  wealth  by  vanity  : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  sod  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow , 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care, 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid, 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid  ;  < 

Within  0  costly  case  of  varnish'd  wood, 
In  level  rows  her  polish 'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought: 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold  ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adorn'd  the  pictured  case, 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  face : 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel, 
It  click'd  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  tlie  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair  : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway; 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats, 
And  laugh 'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats  ,- 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times. 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  und  show  their 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name. 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  therfi  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confess'd  : 
While  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain, 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see, 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  revery. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door ; 
fiut,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
"  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man !"  ^he  cried ; 
**  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek, 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
Please  you,  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  you  ; 
What  must  I  answer?" — ^Trembling  and  distreas'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swifl  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

**  Revive,  my  love !"  said  he,  "  Fve  done  thee 
harm. 
Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See!  my  good  friend,"  and  .then  she  raised  her 
head, 
"  The  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled  ; 
.  Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead  ; 


We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thou ; 
Thine  eye  is  sunken,  furrow'd  is  thy  face. 
And  downward  look'st  thou — so  we  run  our  raco : 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

**  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy ; 
But  time  has  left  us  something  to  enjoy." 
"  What!  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  ? — ^ye«,  I 

live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give  ; 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  art  wealthy ;  but  our  iule 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  laie.** 

"  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
Poor  OS  I  lefl  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert^  "  will  I  grieve ;  'tis  mine 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  tliou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices." — "  Heavens !"  retum'd  the 

maid, 
"  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay'd  ? 
No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resigned  : 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee ;  > 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await. 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  fate ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed  : 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  respect  thy  vovni  ? 
What  spousal  mean'st  thou? — ^tiiou  art  Rupert's 

spouse ; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give ; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  laotf 
Something  thou  hast— I  know  not  what — in  view 
I  find  thee  pious — let  me  find  thee  true." 
"  Ah !  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  deport , 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

'*  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I'm  wreck'd,  in 

tow? 
Be  fair ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark ; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  ? 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  con  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive: 
True  I  am  shatter'd,  I  have  service  seen. 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  ttmgiie  ; 
Have  been  trepann'd,  have  lived  in  toil  and  care. 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to  shue ; 
It  touch 'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  post, 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
Tliis  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth— my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry  ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal." 
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Here  Dinah  Bi^h*d  as  if  afraid  to  speak-^ 
And  then  repeated— ** They  were  frail  and  weak; 
His  MHil  the  loved,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thooghts  upon  a  better  place." 

She  ceased ;— with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
The  Yeiy  root  of  this  hypocrisy,— 
He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 
And  bronzed  broad  hand  ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 
Hjs  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  governed  yet  the  will — 
Or  he  would  cnrae  her :— saying  this,  he  threw 
The  band  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Iftond  and  indignant,  suflfering,  sick,  and  poor, 
He  grieved  unseen ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  more- 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  hen  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distressM, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confessed, 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ;— at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair : 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge-man's  blue, 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue  ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  gray  approach  her  brtiid, 
A  costly  pnrchase  made  in  beauty's  aid  ; 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pacof 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace, 
And  his  plain  artleas  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

face  { 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move, 
How  these  together  could  have  talk*d  of  love. 
Behold  them  now !— see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 
And  hombly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 
He  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay," 
Her  air  expresses—**  Hark !  to  what  I  say :" 
Ten  paces  off  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
Has  taken  refuge  from  the  noonday  heat. 
His  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 
What  were  the  movements  of  that  subtle  mind : 
How  still !  how  earnest  is  he .' — \t  appears 
His  thoughts  are  wandering  through  his  earlier 

yean; 
ITirovgh  yean  of  fruitless  lAbour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
"  Had  I,**  he  thinks,  '*  been  wealthier  of  the  tvro. 
Would  she  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  f 
Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do? 
Tea,  yes !  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved, 
And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless'd 
and  loved.*' 

Bat  Dinah  moves    she  had  observed  before 
The  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door  : 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress. 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
Religion,  duly  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
In  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak : 
But  pride  forbad,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
Nor  rapt  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  up 

braid; 
One  way  remaii^'d — ^the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look : 
(A  way  perceived  by  craft,  approved  by  pride,) 
She  croas'd,  and  paas'd  him  on  the  other  side. 
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It  were  all  ooe, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  peculiar  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  she  is  so  much  above  me : 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  collateral  heat 
Hast  1  be  comforted,  not  in  her  sphere. 

AtVs  WeU  that  Enda  WeU^  act  i.  sc.  I. 
Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favours,  dream  as  I  have  done,— 
Wake  and  find  nothing. 

Cymbelinet  act  v.  sc.  4. 

And  since 

Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 
I  fear  a  madness  held  me. 

Tempettf  ict  v. 

A  BOROUGH  BAILIFF,  who  to  law  was  train*d,  • 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintaia'd  ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd, 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear'd ; 
He  saw  where  othera  fail'd,  and  care  had  he 
Othen  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see ; 
His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed. 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste, 
Save  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  parts. 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air, 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs. 
Of  loven'  sufferings  and  of  ladies'  wrongs. 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

these. 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits,  seize ; 
Robben  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main, 
Enchantera  fbil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowera. 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devoun. 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride, 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  h»1f  a  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Parthenissa's  side  ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdain 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight, 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high, 
And  of  his  own  still  hoarded  poetry  ;— 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show-d  the  sonnets  he  had  penn'd  : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend  ezclaim'd,  **  These  beauties  must  ap- 
pear." 
In  magazines  they  cinim'd  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author's  name; 
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And  with  delight  the  yoong  enthuBiaat  ibund 
The  mtue  of  Marcue  with  appkuaes  crown'd. 
Thia  heard  the  father,  and  with  lome  alarm : 
"  The  boy,"  aaid  he,  **  will  neither  trade  nor  farm ; 
He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit ' 
Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
Where  verse  is  honoured,  and  where  poets  live. 

John  kept  his  tenns  at  college  nnreproved, 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved  ; 
Nor  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ'd 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  ei\joy*d ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherisfa'd  stiJl,  and  he  adored  the  muse. 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite  ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame.'* 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired, 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired  ; 
**  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess, 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board 
With  simple  fare  by  cautions  prudence  stored  ; 
Where  each  indulgence    was  foreweigh'd  with 

care. 
And  the  grand  maxima  were  to  save  and  spare 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed, 
A II  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind  ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp!  what  need  of  you, 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind, 
To  common  subjects  stooped  our  poet's  mind  ; 
And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  aong  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attack'd. 
And  whipped  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  pnssing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit 

From  ancient  times  the  borough  where   they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day  ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place, 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race  ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  £arl  Fitzdonnel's  son, 
Lord  Frederick  Damer.  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight. 

Our  poet's  foiher,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  song. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  zeal. 
And  folt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  oool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  pro- 
duce; 


Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
"  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried, "  such  worth  to  find ; 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chatterlon." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fote ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  suc- 
ceed. 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain  ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  ofler'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd  .- 
'*  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  eose 
That  roust  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
That  soft  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight. 
Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight : 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  snch  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene. 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  f* 
To  this  the  3routh  with  cheerful  heart  replied, 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried  ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail. 
He  sufifer'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  ?" 
And  when  arrived — **  This  room  is  but  a  room; 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'erooroe  ? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know.'* 

This  reason  urged  ;  but  it  surposs'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppreas'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won. 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  houn 
Fiz'd  his    weak  nerves,  and  raised  his  foiling 

powers ; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lorda. 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  miyestic  mien ; 
Who,  softly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fiiir. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  expresa'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  broiher*s  guest. 
That  80  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind. 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  pool's  mind  ; 
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Till  reMOO  ftO'd  hii  bonra  to  defend 
From  tlie  sweet  power  of  thte  enchanting  friend. — 
RaA  boj  !  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades  f 
What  love  conliiMS,  and  what  pride  perraades  f 
Awake  lo  troth !  ahouldit  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopea  so  grmindleei,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  Hy'at  tfaoo,  wiae  one  ?  '*  that  all  powerful 
love 
Can  Jbrtone'i  atrong  impedimenti  remove  ; 
Nor  M  it  atrange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 
The  pride  of  genloa  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
While  thoa  art  dreaming  thus,  the  beauty  spies 
Lore  in  thy  tremor,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  th*  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain  ; 
She  giyes  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound, 
Smilca  Id  insnare.  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  haa  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  DoUe  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate  7 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  f 
That  thov  mayst  dare  and  sufler,  soar  and  fall. 
Beauties  are  tymnis,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
Tlkty  have  no  feeling  for  their  subject's  pain ; 
Their  Tictim's  anguish   gives   their   charms   ap- 
plause. 
And  dieir  chief  glory  is  the  wo  they  cause : 
Soaetfaing  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Urns  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books, 
Asd  lady  Easma's  soul-subdutng  looks  ; 
Lost  in  delight,  astonished  at  his  lot. 
All  prudence  banished,  all  advice  forgot— 
Ilopes^  feait,  and  every  thought,  were  fiz'd  upon 
the  spot 

Twns  antumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
Ob  BrandoQ-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy. 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  seal. 
How  prone  id  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel  ; 
'niese  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd. 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breasL 

**  John,  thon'rt  a  genius ;  thou  hast  some  pre- 
tenre, 
I  think,  10  wit,  bat  hast  thou  sterling  sense  f 
Hiat  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

Ibnh. 
And  always  pass  lor  what  'tis  truly  worth  7 
Whereas  diis  genius  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  valae  our  opinions  make. 

*■  Men  fiuned  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain. 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain  ; 
The  poweii  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
Tliey  Uase  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 
While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame. 
They  seiae  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim  : 
HooDor  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade. 
Hie  laating  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

*  Genius  is  jealous ;  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
PiMti  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise; 
And  ooa,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time. 
Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
Thai  Rutland's  dutchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile— 
And  I,  said  he.  neglected  all  the  while ! 


"  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wingH, 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  me,  my  boy  ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind- 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms : 
If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again  ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate. 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  fate. 

"  Leave  admonition — let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  funcy  to  thy  brain, 
That  thou  carist  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

*'  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whim. 
Who  fear'd  not  Gqdxshould  be  afraid  of  him; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 
Did  Chartres  mend  7  Ward.  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  ? 
Was  Gibber  silenced  7  No ;  with  vigour  hless'd. 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit. 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  ftme. 

"  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease. 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend. 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  dangerous  post — 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost  : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
The  kind  of  roan  thou  art  not  fbrra'd  to  be. 

"  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
And  pay  it  ever  ;  who,  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their,  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
And  great  the  labour !  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite  ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed. 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead ; 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  Are; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring, 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

"These  arU,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue; 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know. 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show  :— 
'  My  lord,'  you  say, '  engaged  me  for  that  worth  :'— 
Tnie,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
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If  questioned,  fairly  answer— and  that  done, 
Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son ; 
For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast, 
But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most : 
Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  siL 
Display  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume. 
But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears, 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

"  Thou  art  religion's  advocate — take  heed, 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  'tis  to  plead  ; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside. 
Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide  ; 
What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
While  thou  will  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

"  With  pain  I've   seen,  these   wrangling   wits 
among. 
Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young  ; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 

ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  sense, 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  •  The  good  young 
manP 

"  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend  ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maxims  for  his  own  ? 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
^Tis  not  thy  part,  thfere  will  be  listeners  round, 
To  cry  divine  !  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 
Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill. 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Besides,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy ! 

"  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence  dine. 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine  : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast 
Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  roast  ,* 
Nor  always  these  ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash  : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  7 
Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime. 
Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  ? 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size: 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

*'  Hard,  boy,  thy  task  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throbg ; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

**  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraadful  eye. 
The  frequent  glance  design'd  for  thee  to  spy  ; 
The  BoA  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  sigh  : 


Let  others  frown  and  envy ;  she  the  while 
(Insidious  syren  !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 
She  has  her  blandishments,  and  though  so  weak. 
Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 
At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
But  kindness  shown  at  length  will  kindness  meet  : 
Have  some  offended  ?  them  will  she  disdain. 
And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign  ; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell. 
And  heor  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

"  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thoa  find 
a  friend 
Pissed  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend  ; 
Should  he  the  praises  he  has  hoard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court  ; 
Much  of  neglectful  patrons  should  he  say. 
And  then  exclaim — '  How  long  must  merit  stay  !* 
Then  show  how  high  thy  modest  hopes  may 

stretch. 
And  point  to  stations  far  beyond  thy  reach  ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee  ; 
And  he  will  quit  ihec,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are  thy  dangers  j— yet  if  thou  canst  steer 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear. 
Then  may'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail, — 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport. 
But  in  thy  father's  mansion  find  a  port." 
Our  poet  read. — **  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  this  to  me  f 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  ofHce  !  fear  not  such  disgrace: 
Am  I  BO  blind  ?"    "  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
That  lady's  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  !** 
"  The  cases  diflfer."    "  True !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise  7 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spread 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this  ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd. 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  noble  friend  still  condescension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd  ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showenthe 

floods : 
All  green  was  vanish 'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 
That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue, 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend  ? 
The  time  was  fix'd — approach'd — was  near — was 

come: 
The  trying  time  that  fiU'd  his  soul  with  gloom : 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fprtune  will  disclose ; 
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Terrific  hour !  from  thee  liave  I  to  date 
Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state  ; 
For  DOW  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
b  so  lo  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  was  past,  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound ; 
Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  tnveller's  joy  for  London  journey  spoke : 
Not  so  oar  youth ;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  bad  no  touch  of  joys; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  ladies  Came ;  and  John^n  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
No:  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read — **  I  pity,  but  despise — 
Unhappy  boy  !  presumptuous  scribbler! — you 
To  dream  such  dreams ! — be  sober,  and  adieu !" 

Then  came  the  noble  friend-~"And  will  my  lord 
Vouchsafe  no  comfort  ?  drop  no  soothing  word  i 
Fes,  be  must  speak."  He  speaks,  "  My  good  yoiuig 

friend, 
Y<m  know  my  vie^-s ;  upon  my  care  depend ; 
My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
And  be  a  student. — Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillness  reign'd  all  around ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Scero  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Most  keMily  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fiz'd  intenL 
**  And  here,"  he  thought,  *'  I  was  caress'd  ;  admired 
Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired : 
The  change  how  grievous!"    As  he  mused,  a 

dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 
And  sang  and  motter'd  in  the  poet's  view : — 
''This  was  her  fortune;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
Enjoy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more : 
I  had  a  promise— "  here  his  pride  and  shome 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame  ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair. 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged  ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd ; 
But  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  fiom  the  aickening  hopes  their  strengUi  away, 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  atter*d  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full : 
Teased  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looks, 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
Awake  be  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved : 
Ha  soul  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  sure  and  sweet ; 
Where  joys  depsffted  came  in  blissful  view, 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  call'd  friends  because  they  are  not  foes : 
**Johnr  they  would  say;   he  starting,  tum'd 
aroond ;  [sound ; 

"Johnr  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 


III  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaze  ; 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd.or  walk'd,  or  look'd  i 
'*  What  said  my  lord  of  politics?  how  spent 
He  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  ?" 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief, 
But  still  it  gave  the  burden'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofly  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth ; 
Summon*d  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  dono. 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  falo  which  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd, 
And  his  low  rap  was  indiHtinrtly  heard ; 
A  well  known  servant  came — "  A  while,"  said  he^ 
"  Be  pleased  to  wait,  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand : 
Cold  was  the  day  :  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze. 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd  ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid. 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd. 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave, 
That  made  the  once  dear  friend,  the  sickening 
slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  ?"    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke : 
Ofl  as  a  servant  chonced  the  way  to  come, 
"  Brings  he  a  message  ?"  no !  he  pass'd  the  room : 
At  length  'lis  certain :  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
At  twelve  on  Thursday !"    Thus  the  day  had  end 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threatep  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepared  ; 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  offer'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
"  No  more !"  he  cried ;  "  disdains  he  to  aflbrd 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  7" 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  "  In  the  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed ;" 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied. 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied : 
While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possess'd, 
Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  lo  rest 
And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd,  (as  he,  my  lord^ 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word,) 
Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  church  adieu !" 

Here  grieved  the  youth ;  he  felt  his  father's 
pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified  : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  disgraced — 
In  somo  appointment  on  the  London  quays. 
He  bode  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
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IIJB  Spirit  fell,  and  from  that  hour  assured 

How  vain  his  dreams,  he  sufTer'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  lo  the  soul  infuse, 
Which,  cherith'd  with  such  love,  'twas  worse  than 

death  to  lose ! 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife. 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life  ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait. 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Express'd  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  passed  with  busy  men 
[n  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen  ; 
Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  80  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  sufiering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose. 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dis- 
close. 
A  soul  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new. 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assail'd, 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  ihey  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distressed  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd ; 
But  still  he  gained  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John*8  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  Icam  to  scramble,  and  lo  climb : 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  favour'd  boy  was  now  a  home  denied : 
Yes  !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  ofHce  climb  from  place  to  place, 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill, 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will, 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought. 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 
He  look*d  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affi-ight  ; 
But  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown, 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud, 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  fiither  ran. 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  grieved  old  man. 


**  Our  brother,  speak !"  tliey  all  exclaim'd ;  **  ei- 
plain 
Thy  grief,  thy  suffering  :'*— but  they  ask'd  in  vain : 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown : 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  most  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove. 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  Abscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear ; 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate  ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew : 
And  he  resembled  tliat  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  i 

At  times  he  utter'd,  *'  What  a  dream  was  i 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine ! 
O !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  ell  on  me ; 
That  syren  flattery— and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain*d  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling — but  'tis  gone,  His  post; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  lasL" 

Now  grew  the  youth  resigned  ;  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  &ce,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustained. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  lovo. 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  closed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  repoeed. 

The  father  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fair 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  oat 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  poaseas'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  moamfol  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  cfaannela 
spread.  [dead : 

The  youth,  once  favour'd  with  such  pvaise,  was 
"  £mma,"  the  lady  cried,  '*  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren  smiles  have  kill'd  your  homUe  friend  ; 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore." 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
"  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  "  the  sun's  bright 

rays. 
When  feols  imprudent  dara  the  dangeroiA  gaaa; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  imkind 
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But  k  he  dead  f  and  am  I  to  suppoae 

The  power  of  poiaoa  in  luch  loolu  aii  those  7' 

She  ■poke»  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 

A  pieaaed  gay  glance,  and  court'sied  aa  the  pav'd. 

My  lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  fate  was  told,/ 
Was  mach  aflbcted,  for  a  man  bo  cold : 
**  Dead  !'*  said  his  lordship,  "  run  distracted,  mad ! 
Upon  my  soul  I'm  sorry  for  the  lad ; 
And  now,  no  doubt,  th'  obliging  world  will  say 
Hxai  my  harsh  usage  help'd  him  on  his  way : 
What!  I  suppose,  I  should  have  nursed  lus  muse. 
And  with  champagne  have  brighten'd  up  his 

views; 
Then  had  he  made  me  lamed  my  whole  life  long. 
And  stann*d  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
Our  joint  misfortune — yes !  I'll  not  forget." — 

Thus  they: — ^The  father  to  his  grave  convey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last. duties  paid. 

**  There  lies  my  boy,"  he  cried,  *'  of  care  bereft, 
And  Heaven  be  praised,  I've  not  a  genius  left : 
No  one  among  ye,  sons !  is  doom'd  to  live 
On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give  ; 
A^one.  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean. 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen ; 
Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Of  such  cooiention,  but  it  cost  his  life  i 
Ton  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend. 
And  in  yoor  own  exertions  find  the  friend." 
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THE  FEAMK  COUHTSHIP. 


Tes,  Ulh,  ic  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  a  cburtesy,  and 
say,  "Fadier,  sa  U  please  jou ;"  bat  for  all  that,  consln, 
lot  him  be  a  bandaome  feUow,  or  else  make  snother 
eowrtesy,  and  say,  "Father,  as  tt  pleases  me." 

Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  set  11.  so.  1. 
He  cannot  flatter,  he ! 
Aa  hooest  mind  and  plain— he  most  speak  truth. 

King  Lear,  act  IL  sc.  2. 
God  hsth  given  you  one  ftce,  and  you  make  yourselves 
aaaiher;  yon  jig,  you  amble,  you  nick-name  God's  crea* 
tanM,  and  nake  your  wantonness  your  Ignorance. 

Hamlet,  act  III.  sc  1. 
What  fire  is  hi  mine  earsi  Gsn  this  be  tmel 
Am  I  eomlenn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  1, 

Mhiek  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  U.  sc  I. 

Gkavk  Jooas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Waa  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher ; 
Erect,  Bofooe,  determined,  solemn,  slow. 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
Km  Ikithfii]  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
Bat  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  lone, 
And  Jonas  ruled  unqnestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words, 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  l9rd !  and  who  could  be. 
So  Jonas  thou j^t,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
Hinaelf  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

'nuaj  had  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
Had  oft  the  &ther  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 
Soodked  hf  attention  from  her  early  years, 
She  gnin'd  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tean  : 
13 


But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time. 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faults  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find. 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love, 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease, 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces^Peace ! 
They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew, 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew ; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct,    . 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  met. 
They  moum'd  that  saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet. 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  cools  and  com~ 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  table,  chair  and  atocd 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey'd 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill'd  ware. 
That  fow  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there— 
Tet  tum'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appeared 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conquer'd  land ; 
Dnwn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  members,  and  mode  fost  the  door. 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave. 
There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 

need. 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear'd, 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd ; 
The  nation's  gpiilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure  : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fiiil'd,  and  others  gone  astray  ^ 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown  \ 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose ; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bod ;  the  saints  hod  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  retum. 


*  This  i^peOatfon  Is  here  used  not  ironically,  nor  with 
malignity ;  but  it  is  taken  merely  to  designste  a  morosely 
devout  people,  with  peculiar  austerity  of  c 
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Jonas  had  listen,  and  of  theae  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son ; 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore, 
And  moum'd  so  long,  that  she  could  moum  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  er  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard. 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppress'd  ; 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  niece. 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturb'd  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross, 
And  be  his  oomfbrts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined, 
Felt  the  pnre  ploaaura  of  the  opening  mind  ■ 
All  here  waa  gay  and  cheerful ;  all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet,  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new : 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books: 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart, 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

"  Tea !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain, 
The  more  t'  ei\)oy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  leam  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took, 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th*  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen,' 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim, 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise. 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes  : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad  ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum'd,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt,  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid. 
But  still  with  her  sojourned  the  favourite  moid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured. 
And  when  they  could  not,  ailence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem*d  a  lact  that  none  among  them  knew ; 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  some ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  herxare  retain'd 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remain'd  ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commands  obey'd. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  dmb  he  uniformly  dress'd. 
And  look  serene  th*  unruffled. mind  expresB*d; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head ; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The  friendly  thought  it   keen,  the   treacherous 

deem*d  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct ; 
And  tliey  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  fbund  ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  thU  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  fbund  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wished  to  find  a  son  .- 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choooe 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  views. 
Now  she,  like  him,  wbm  politic  and  shrewd. 
With  strong  dosire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  all  he  said  she  bow'd  with  much  respect. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force. 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  conrae ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  discem'd. 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retnmM. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter ;  and  the  aunt. 
Though  loath  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant. — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  f 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  chaise. 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  ! 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  seal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel ; 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  pormers  and  to  stak6  her  crown. 
This  to  the  3routhful  maid  preferment  seem*d. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteem*d  . 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed, 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fiU'd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shadeHhe  nymph  preferr'd. 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bifd 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturbed  her  mind ; 
She  fbund  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seise 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries 
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The  parting  came ;  and  when  the  aunt  perceived 
The  tean  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved* 
To  love  lor  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid, 
That  varioiw,  eoft,  contending  paMions  made. 

When  Sybil  retted  in  her  lather's  arms. 
His  pride  emlted  in  a  daughter's  channs ; 
A  naid  aeoonplish'd  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  the  Ibmi  more  lovely  than  the  mind  : 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  Ibndness  fled» 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  men  the  lady's  spirits*  lar  more  finee 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be; 
Too  modi,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show  ,* 
"  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
On  a  young  coioomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
In  Ibolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear. 
And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame. 
And  terms  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name ; — 
**  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
Tlie  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

^'Tlie  naid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame.— Quoth 
he, 
*■  Let  her  give  proofi^by  acting  virtuously : 
Is  it  in  gaping  when  the  elders  pmy  f 
In  reading  noosense  half  a  summer's  day  t 
In  thoae  mock  knu  that  she  delights  to  trace,     . 
Or  her  loud  laughs  in  Hesekiah's  face  f 
She— O  Sosannah !— to  the  world  belongs ; 
She  loves  the  ibllies  of  its  idle  throngs. 
And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  soft- 
ening songs. 
But.  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  iii  town. 
We  must  prepare  her  till  the  youth  comes  dowi 
Too  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
Her  fiean  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside. 
Demanding  sternly,  **  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  V* 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
**  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

•*  Xo  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  *'  know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe 
A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve. 
Must  tboo  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Fonnal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
Bot  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Shoaldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  disdain 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof 
Girl !  I  reject  thee  from  piy  sober  roof.'* 

"  My' aunt,"  said  Sybil,  *'  will  with  pride  protect 
One  whom  a  father  can  for  this  reject ; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
My  mamien  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 
Joaaa  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
And  ntteriitg  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh. 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  said ; "  incline  thy  heart,  my  child, 
And  fix  thy  lancy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
Thy  lather,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved 
Cnioo  like  oon  is  bot  a  bargain  made 
By  slave  and  tyrant — he  will  be  obey'd ; 
"Hien  calls  the  quiet,  comfort;— but  thy  youth 
Is  mild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

■*  Bat  will  he  love  f"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  am  told 
That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 


"Alas ."'  the  matron  answer'd,  "  mudi  I  dread 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led  ? 
That  love  is  eanhy ;  you  the  creature  prise. 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes: 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  t 
No !  my  foir  daughCer,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  like  that  display'd  upon  the  stage. 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show. 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; — 
All  flesh  is  grass— before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love. 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No .'  my  fiiir  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace.'' 

*'  I  most  be  loved,"  said  Sybil  ,*  '*  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terron  wlw  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache. 
His  tongue  must  folter,  and  his  frame  must  ntiake  : 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay !  such  the  npturas  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
That  reason's  relf  must  for  a  time  retire." 

"  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
*'  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 


He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust! 

He  cannot,  child."— The  child  replied, "  He  must" 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown : 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  **  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
Observo,  respect  him ;  humble  be  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  fi&ther  met  him ;  '*  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah— but  a  fow — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wifo 
Repa]rs  it  with  obedience  through  her  lifo  t 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone : 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 

alone ; 

And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  s|kall  seek- 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak. " 

A  sober  smile  retam'd  the  youth,  and  said. 

Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afiraid  f 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd— *'  Will  the  creature  come  ? 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
**  Daughter,  my  friend  :  my  daughter,  friend," — he 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside ; 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
*'  Do  take  him,  child,-— oflend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view— so  salutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien ; 
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The  glow  that  temperance  o'er  the  cheekhad  spread, 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red  ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed  *. 
But  then  with  thepe  she  saw  attire  too  plain, 
The   pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a 


The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too, 
Engaged  and  soflen*d  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire. 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire  : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofly  air,  that  scom  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidfoua  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scom  and  pride ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught, 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught- 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught 

Silent  they  sat : — thought  Sybil,  Ihat  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — "  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  V* 
**  Art  thou  physician  7"  she  replied  ;  *'  my  hand. 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said— 4ind  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  ofler'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — **  Doctor,  tell, 
\  Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me— am  I  well  f 
"  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  **  and  yet  thy  drea»  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite:'* 
"  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure : 
"  In  more,"  said  be,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess ,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold  : 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show, 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

**  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  f  Good  doctor !  pray  proceed." 

"  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain  ; 
Thou  art  enamourM  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight. 
And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
light" 

**  And  can  thy  patients,"  said  the  nymph,  '*  endure 
Physic  like  diis  ?  and  will  it  work  a  cure  f" 

**  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find. 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind  ; 
But  the  ^I'orld  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fimhions,  follies,  toys ; 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around. 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise,  and  love. 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  t 


Could  it  fbr  errors,  fbllies.  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone  f 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happineas  within." 

'*  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  f  said  the  nymph  ; 
"  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
Thine  own  disease  T— The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

«  Yea,  with  good  will."—"  'Then  know,  'tis  thy 
complaint, 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou'rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure. 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite  ,* 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 
Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodness  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  f 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye, 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
But  jest  apart— what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  f 
Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  f 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  T 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
The  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  wajrs  aside. 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried  : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit  ease. 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

**  This  is  severe ! — 0 !  maiden,  wilt  not  thou 
Something  lor  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  V* — 
'*  Yes!  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  fbr  manners,  modes,  attire  V* 

"  'True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed. 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
Thy  father!"— »* Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
"  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed  t" 

Then  lefl  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  relieaC, 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden^eeat; 
His  looks  were  trouUed,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried  ; — "  My  audacious  child  .*** 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  '*  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure — Ah !  the  AonghtleBB  one ! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile  ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Will  you  preserve  our  peace.  Josiah  T  say." 

"Yes!    my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
"  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efibrts  cease. 
And  only  then — perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had   doubts:  she  well  his  virtue* 
knew, 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  tme  ; 
*'  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask.'* 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  leam'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem*d. 
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■He  loTe«»**  the  man  eiclaim'd,  "he  loves,  *tii 


Tlie  diODghdeM  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain  r 
She  wmj  be  smbborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried, 
Bon  as  she  is  of  vnlfulness  and  pride." 

With  anger  fraught,  bnt  willing  to  persuade, 
Thm  vrnithfal  lather  met  the  smiling  maid : 
"  SjrbiV  said  he,  *' I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
To  know  thy  oonduct ;  hath  Josiah  fled  ? 
And,  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scomfol  air, 
For  hia  lost  peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  f 
CoaUat  thou  his  pore  and  modest  mind  distress. 
By  vile  remaiks  upon  his  speech,  address. 
Attire,  and  voiee  f'— *'  All  this  I  must  confess.'*— 
**  Unhappy  child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back  .^*— "  I  do  not  think  him  lost"— 
"  Conns  he  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  T— 
**  No :  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain." 
"  llien  hear  me,  Sylnl ;  should  Josiah  leave 
Thy  fiither's  house  ?"— >  My  father's  child  would 

grieve." — 
"Thnt  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  speak  eflove  T— **  I  might  from  grief  refrain."— 
■'  Then  wilt  thou,  daughter,  our  design  embrace  V* — 
"  Cmn  1  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  ?" 
"  Desr  child !  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 


Wilt  ifaon  have  this  good  youth  f"— '*  Dear  father ! 


TALE  Vn. 

TBC  widow's  talk. 

Ah  me !  for  aqght  (bat  I  conld  ever  read, 
Or  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  coarse  of  true  love  never  did  run  smootli : 
But  either  h  vrss  diiferent  tan  bkMd, 
Or  else  nusgrsfted  In  respect  of  year% 
Or  else  it  stood  npoo  tbe  choice  of  friends ; 
Or  if  there  were  a  syaipathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 

Hedsummer  Nighft  Dream,  act  1.  se.  I. 

O !  thou  dSdst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily, 
If  ihoo  rememberest  not  the  sHghtest  foUy 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 

As  Tou  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Ciy  the  man  mercy ;  k>ve  hioH  take  his  offer. 

Brid.  act  ilL  sc.  6. 

To  &rBMr  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
Hia  only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  town ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid !  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig-sty,  or  to  ftce  a  cow : 
Smiling  ahe  came,  vrith  petty  talents  graced, 
A  &ir  complexion,  and  a  slender  waiat 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  Other's  kitchen  ahe  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat. 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate  : 
Hoc  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seised 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger'a  rage  appeased ; 
Hie  sir,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around, 
And  the  oflmided  damael  sigh'd  and  frown'd ; 
The  swelling  lat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid. 
And  fancy's  sickness  seixed  the  loathing  maid  : 
13* 


Bat  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balla,  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  war  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again. 
She  cotUd  not- breathe ;  but,  vrith  a  heavy  sigh, 
Reln'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  ofiended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine, 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move. 
If  hearts  Of  farmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  tbe  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit. 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone : 
'*  No!"  said  the  farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
"  These  are  your  school-taught  airs ;  your  mother's 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  now  jrour  guide. 
Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare, 
And  this  despatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make : 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  fhe  Lea ; 
When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neighbour 

view 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  da" 

Dreadful  were  these  commands  ;  bnt  worse  than 


The  parting  hint,  a  farmer  could  not  please : 
'TIS  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Toung  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean ; 
But  to  be  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  drudge !  she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the   fretful  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew  ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid 

Harry,  a  youth  whoae  late  departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require, 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
"  For  my  small  &rm  what  can  the  damsel  do  T' 
He  said ;  then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  virill  nothing  learn 
Of  household  cares ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain. 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain  7' 

This  luckless  damsel  look'd  the  village  round. 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found  ; 
A  pensive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's  dia> 

tress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

"  What  lady  that  T"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
"  Here,"  said  tbe  brother,  **  are  no  ladies  seen— 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
1  2 
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She  happier  days  hai  known,  Imt  seem*  at  eaae, 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  you  please  : 
But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
This  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
The  father  growl'd ;  but  saidihe  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm : 
**  And  if  we  thwart'the  trifler  in  her  course, 
Tis  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  friends  ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
*'  Would  you,  my  child,  converM  with  one  so  poor. 
Yours  were  the  kindness — ^yonder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
From  that  poor  cotuge  I  but  rarely  stray." 
There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints, 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

"  O,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Shock'd  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal .' 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  Uste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish'd  mind 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find. 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass. 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polish'd  glass. 
*'  Here  you  ei^oy  a  sweet  romantic  scene. 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
These  twining  jess*mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room  I 
What  lovely  garden !  there  you  oil  retire, 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire  : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed. 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste  ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
How  must  you  soom  the  farmer  and  the  farm .'" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  **Know  you  not,"  said  she, 
''*  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  yon  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate, 
fiy  fiilsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
This  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold. 
Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold  ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense. 
To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense  \ 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight. 
And  oflener  read  fiom  duty  than  delight ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers. 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours. 
Of  never-tasted  jojrs ;  such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  soom  the  farmer's  son." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be ; 
**  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  mnstsurely  smile 
At  those  wfao.live  in  opr  detested  style  : 
To  my  Lttcinda's  sympathizing  heart 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  grieA  impart. 
She  would  oonoole  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know : 


And  1  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  diock'd  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  aak'd. 
Fed  you  the  swine  T  Good  heaven  I  how  I  am  taak'd ! 
What !  can  you  smile !  Ah !  smile  not  at  the  grief 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief"- 

**  Trifles,  my  love ;  you  take  a  fiilse  alarm ; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  fans: 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care. 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there: 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

*'  What  words,"  the  lass  replied,  "  ofiend  my  ear! 
Try  you  my  patience  ?  Can  you  be  sincere  f 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustic  1i vet 
Far  other  fate  was  yours :  some  gentle  youth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevail 'd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  oath ; 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power, 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour: 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view. 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  yoQ." 

"Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  has  known 
Of  love'^  strange  power  shall  be  with  franknesa 

shown : 
But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

"  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  **  you,  I  know. 
Have  8ufi!er'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show ; 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part." 

The  widow  answer'd,  *'  I  had  once,  like  you. 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue: 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  Tain 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay, 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  pvore 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love: 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart. 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand. 
And,  at  the  altar,  hand  is  joined  to  hand. 

"Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so. 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  wo; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  moye 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  f 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  f 
Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
And  who  but  amorous  peers  or  nobles  sif^ 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  f 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  aJMl  therefore  dare  not  love : 
AH  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  fint  inquire, 
'  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  deaire  V 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  love  uncheck'd  by  prudence  flow. 
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"A  youth  my  lather  in  hia  office  placed. 
Of  hoBuble  fortune,  hut  with  seme  aad  taste ; 
But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks ; 
He  studied  mnch,  and  pored  upon  his  books  : 
Confoaed  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Bf e  or  my  sisters,  weald  in  haste  withdraw ; 
And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
Ilia  lesa  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

**  But  with  my  father  still  the  youth  remain'd, 
And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain*d  : 
He  oAen,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray 'd, 
Whare  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay 'd  ; 
This  to  discourse  in  sammer  evenings  led,    - 
Of  these  aame  eTaningv,  or  of  what  we  read : 
On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone  ; 
But,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
(Tbeae  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  dtscuss'd 
We  eouM  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

**At  length  'twas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh  : 
My  aisters  iint,  and  then  my  father,  found 
lliat  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground  ; 
But  he  had  troubles  m  his  own  affiiirs, 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
With  fitf  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,'  said  he. 
*  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  T 
Ckn  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
By  want,  of  every  human  wo  the  worst  f 
Waning  lor  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
While  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
WQl  your  own  oflspring  from  your  love  divorce  : 
They,  through  your  lolly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine, 
And  you  deplore  jrour  passion,  or  resign ; 
For,  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain  f 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

**  But  you  were  true,'*  exclaim'd  the  loss, "  and  fled 
The  tyrant's  power  who  fiU'd  your  soul  with  dread  ?" 

•*  But,"  said  the  smiling  friend,  **  he  fill'd  my 
mouth  with  bread : 
And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
We  kog  coosider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
lliis  was  my  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five 
Our  hope  was  liurfter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
So  many  yean  in  anxious  doubt  had  poss'd." 
"Then."  said  the  damsel,  *•  you  were  bless'd  atkistr' 
A  sBile  again  adom'd  the  widow's  face, 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

*■  Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
Pains  and  vexations  than  the  years  belbre 
My  fiither  fiul'd ;  his  family  was  rent, 
And  to  new  states  his  grievmg  daughters  sent ; 
Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way. 
Guests  without  welcome — servants  without  pay ; 
Our  parting  hour  was  grievons ;  still  I  feel 
The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 
Oar  father  then  reveai'd  his  former  fears, 
Caase  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears ; 
Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress, 
But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  his  distress 
The  rich,  ss  hmnUe  friends,  my  sisters  chose, 
I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 
Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received 
Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wooder'd  that  I  grieved ; 
In  vain  my  anxioua  lover  tried  his  skill 
To  rise  in  lift,  he  was  dependent  still ; 
We  mec  in  grieC  nor  can  I  pamt  the  fban 
or  Ikaso  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  years ; 


Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between. 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteont  in  the  night, 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  tilfthe  mind. 
Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows. 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay, 
When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 
Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compeli'd  to  move 
In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love  : 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 
May  wed— O !  take  Uie  fiirmer  and  the  farm." 

'*  Nay,"  said  the  nymph,  *' jpy  smiled  on  you  at 
last?" 
**  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  *'  and  pass'd  -■ 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life, 
By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient,  *  Now  consent ; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  nuiy  relent' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose. 
Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose ; 
From  die  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream  ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
And  saird — ^was  woimded — ^reach'd  us — and 

expired ! 
Ton  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There —but  'tis  folly— I  request  to  lie." 

**  Thus,"  said  the  lass,  «*  to  joy  you  bade  adieu. 
But  how  a  widow  7 — that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour. 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  V* 

*' Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 
fled, 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  braxen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face. 
Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much  dis- 
grace. 

«  The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek, 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak  : 
Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears ; 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  before 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent, 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  S  cold  assent 

"  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  foult  had  I  to  find. 
And  he  but  one ;  my  heart  coidd  not  be  kind : 
Alas !  of  every  early  hope  bereft 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left  ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain, 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  enclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought, 
And  vridi  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought : 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  oftliraes  strove, 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love': 
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*  Teach  me/  he  cried,  *  that  peiuive  mind  to  ease, 
For  all  my  pleasure  ie  the  hope  to  pleaae.' 

**  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent, 
Tet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intent ; 
But  his  dejection  leasen'd  every  day. 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away  ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  yean. 
By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears. 

**  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days, 
Vour  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise, 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard;   at  first  th'  advice  was 
stmnge. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change  : 
'  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
"  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing— not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
friend— 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  offend ; 
'*  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass,  '*  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shaU  call  himfiom  the  plough. 
Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  ?' " 

**  Persist,  my  love,"  replied  the  friend,  **  and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause, 
And  gave  the  alter'd  maid  his  fond  applause : 
The  courser  noanners  she  in  part  removed, 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew 
And  fair  lAicindaa  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Their  nodes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 


So  to  the  farmer  this  fiur  laas  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  aria  she  tnm'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him — *'  You  may  try." 

Th'  observing  lover  more  attention  paid, 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd. 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy. 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
And  Harry  aak'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

"  A  happy  change!  my  boy,"  the  &ther  cried  : 
**  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  f' 


The  youth  replied,  *'It  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and  was  wroogfat  with 

speed."— 
-  And  oomes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  booka. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  lookat 
We  must  be  kind ;  some  offerings  from  the  farm 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm ; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  laetr 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass ; 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  atom. 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view. 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  do  f 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nervea  are 

weak." 
Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  done. 
That  join'd  the  school-bred  miss  and  &rmer's  eon  ; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm. 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous  arm. 
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Whst  though  you  have  beauty, 
Mast  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  1 

Am  You  Like  It,  act  iii  sc.  5. 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  eudow'd  with 
all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 

Ibid. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  1  What !  to  mske  thee 
an  Instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  I— Not  to 
be  endured. 

Jbid. 
Your  sou, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  esthnstion  hence. 

AlPs  Well  that  Enda  Wdlt  act  v.  ac  a 
Be  this  sweet  Helea*s  kUeil : 
lie  left  a  wife  whose  words  sU  ears  took  empHkre, 
Whose  dear  perfection,  heaita  that  scom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress, 

aid. 

Trkrx  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair. 
Who  nursed  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  fair: 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain'd. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain'd'; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  for  all. 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  core : 
The  &ireat  features  they  could  early  trace, 
And,  blind  with  lovo,  saw  merit  in  her  face — 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears: 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  vrith  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look*  each  action  was  a  oanse 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  fond  applause ; 
She  RMle  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  found. 
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Thm  yieUmg  ptir  to  her  petitioim  gave 

An  huBble  IHend  to  be  a  civil  slave ; 

Who  lor  a  |ioor  aapport  heiaelf  reaign*d, 

To  the  baae  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 

By  natnie  cold,  our  heirets  stoop'd  to  art. 

To  gain  the  credit  of  a  lender  heart. 

Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  ponpeni  stand, 

Td  bleoB  the  bounty  of  her  beauteiHis  hand : 

And  now  her  education  all  complete, 

She  ialk*d  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet ; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passion  moved. 

But  wiah*d,  with  all  her  soul,  lo  be  beloved. 

Here  on  the  fevoor'd  beauty  fortune  smiled ; 

Her  choaen  husband  was  a  man  so  mild. 

So  humbly  lemper'd,  so  intent  to  please, 

It  quite  distreas'd  her  to  remain  at  ease, 

Wiihoat  a  eauao  to  sigh,  without  pretence  lo  tease : 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Flcaaoras  she  aought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joys,  she  said,  **  to  her  alone  denied ; 

And  she  wns  "  snie  her  parents,  if  alive. 

Would  many  conUbrts  ibr  their  child  contrive." 

The  gentle  husband  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 

"No— that."  she  answer'd,  ''should  for  her  be 


How  eonU  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  t 
Bat  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found.**-* 
■*  Would  she  some  sea-port,  Weymouth,  Scarbo- 
rough, grace  f" — 

*  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering  place." — 

"  TIm  town  r— ^  What !  now  'twas  empty,  joyless, 

dolir 
—"In  winter r— "No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

fuU." 
She  talk'd  of  building—"  Would  she  plan  a  room  ?" 
"  Nol  ahe  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
"Call  then  oar  friends  and   neighbours;"-^'* He 

might  call, 
Aad  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  scom'd  them  all." 
*T1ken  might  their  two  dear  girls  their  time  em- 
ploy. 
And  their  improvement  3rield  a  solid  joy." — 
'  Solid  indeed  I  and  heavy— O!  the  bliss 
Qf  leaehing  lettem  to  a  lisping  miss!" — 
"  My  dear,  my  gende  Dorothea,  say, 
Gan  I  oblige  yon  T— **  You  may  go  away.* 

Twelve  heavy  yean  this  patient  soul  sostam'd 
TUs  wasp's  attack^  and  then  her  praise  obtaln'd. 
Graved  on  a  marUe  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 

Two  daughteis  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  lelt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
"llioa  ait  the  image  of  thy  pious  aunt" 
Long  time  had  Lacy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  diegniee. 
Her  frdier'a  sister  who  the  worid  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg'd  the  plain  giri :  the  gracious  mother  smiled, 
And  fieely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 

*  nd  with  her  elder  bom,  the  beauty  bless'd, 
Tbis  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  anas  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 
None  with  soch  cars,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
T^ey  were  eompaniona  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
Bkss'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 

U 


Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward  ^ 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd. 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd. 
The  daughter's  charms  increosed,  the  parent's  yet 

rcmain'd. 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  core. 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare  :— 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love, 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring. 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited— together  pray'd. 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid  : 
There  was  such  goodness,  soch  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  foir : 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  gmce 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  were 

shown. 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind. 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed, 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undiscloaed  ; 
But  love,  like  sophyr  on  the  limpid  lake, 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  lavour'd  few, 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
His  friends  a  lofty  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleaseid  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace, 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  loftiest  raoe. 
The  aunt,  a  mother^s  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye ; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  dean  t 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  .'squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear, 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  oft  oonfess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  kneel'd,  (she  wish'd  him  not  to  kneel.) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  conftss'd. 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed  t 
The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  xealot  team  of  pleasure  abed. 

But  would  her  mother f  Ah!  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  loved,  bat  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favoun  so  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Dispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear : 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  wooed 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared, 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
"  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires, 
Tell  him,"  she  wrote,  "  to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  /ix'd, 
There  came  a  promise— should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  con- 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale  : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pai^  removed 
From  fear  of  want— by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  iancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream? 

Yes .'  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fiite  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glofy  dies, 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  ptliy 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died. 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied  : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts, 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts ; 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smOe, 
The  maiden's  thoughts  were  travelling  all  the 

while; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  oflfended ;  **  Envy  made  her  blind : 
Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  virife ; 
Tet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace. 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
(**  Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  advance  your  name. 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim : 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrov?s  die, 
May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh 
Nor  can  you  ofi^r  a  reluctant  hand ; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alaim'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears ;  "  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  T  a  miss  at  school  ? 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date?" 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return  : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth  ,* 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Ponr'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu  I 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain, 
His  brother  wrote  lo  threaten  and  complain, 


Her  sister,  reasoning,  proved  the  promise  made, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  prey'd  ; 
But  all  opposed  th'  event  that  she  design'd. 
And  all  in  vain ;  she  never  changed  her  mind. 
But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way. 
That  she  "  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  "  O !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine ; 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love. 
Let  him  possetj^  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
This  is  my  pleasure."— Still  the  rector  came 
With  larger  offers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stern  lady  would  attend  no  more ; 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spum'd  ; 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confide. 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distress'd. 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest: 
All  was  domestic  war :  the  aunt  rebell'd 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd ; 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art. 
To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock, 
Sofl  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  ■tram 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried,  "  Behold  your  constant  boy — 
Thursday — was  married :  take  the  paper,  sweet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married — of  bis  ialsehood  proud ! 
False,  did  I  say  ?— at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ? 
No!   give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
O!  you  retire;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss. 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soul. 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried  ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  foroe  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by 

pride; 
Fix'd  m  her  purpose,  perfect  id  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view, 
When  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  with- 
drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  dajrs  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyond ; 
Had  the  young  priest  a  fiiithful  lover  died, 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  pray'd. 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  finsme. 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  "  And  do  you  i 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  t" 
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Bat  as  her  anger  met  with  no  reply. 

She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 

And  to  her  sister  wrote  impell'd  by  pain, 

"  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  vain." 

Locy  meantime  profMs'd,  with  joy  sincere, 

That  nothing  held,  employed,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
A  part  obscnre,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
Incnrioos  how  the  great  or  happy  shine. 
Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad. as  mine ; 
In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd,  for  life, 
To  be  ih'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife ; 
That  loat.  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
1  drop  my  efibrts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
With  growing  joy  1  feel  my  spirits  tend 
Tb  that  lost  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the   thoughts  of  dying 

Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
She  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said«  **  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm.'* 
As  toU'd  the  bell,  "  There's  one,"  she  said,  "  hath 

pressed 
A  while  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest ;" 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined, 
The  happiest  visions  fill'd  the  active  mind ; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd , 
On  hxdy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt. 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 
"mi  in  a  bless'd  and  glorious  revery, 
She  seem*d  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 
And,  filled  with  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

ID  be; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  such  th'  intensenessof  the  working  thought. 
On  her  it  seem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found, 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound  ; 
This  was  so  fiz'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
But  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight, 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  lever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confined ; 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
Then   vratched  the  spirit  of  the   wandering 


Her  looks  were  fix'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene. 
llere  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possess'd; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  fiist-bom  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day. 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powen 
Again  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
Bat  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray'd  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
Till  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  express'd 
A  se^  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest. 


The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures— these  are  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cost 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd  \ 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pray, 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays, 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face, 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unaffecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form,"  she  cries, 
"  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true, 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  dame  required. 
And,  gazing,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood- 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  dlstill'd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  oa  the  virghi  thorn 
6row8,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midawmmer  NigMa  Dream^  act  f.  se.  1. 

I  sometimes  do  ezease  the  diing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  whom  I  dearly  love. 

M»<uurefor  Meaneref  act  ii.  so.  4. 

Contempt,  fiirewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  I 

Jbid. 

Of  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone. 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  disoouiae  oould 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  jronth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admires. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise, 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before, 
His  spirit  foils,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread .' 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But,  (though  her  young  companions  folt  the  shook,) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
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Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt. 
And  of  the  moral  muse  the  beauty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew, 
And  could  converse  with  Moore  and  Montagu ; 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town, 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown. 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  envenom'd,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fiz'd  upon  the  place. 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart, 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch*d,  and  shone  with  undisputed  lame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
No^  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek, 
Or  who  fay  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd, 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid : 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate. 

I^e  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unquestion'd,  his  opinions  known ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times, 
Of  lax  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse. 
No  spurious  offipring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  possess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth. 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts, 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise, 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  look  their  liberal  view ; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey*d ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
"  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  their 

creed; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
(In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak : 


A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  hears 

commend." 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with  high 

disdain. 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deceit, 
*'  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheat.** 
Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd ;  he  heard  it  said. 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved  ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hang- 
Though  valiant,  modest;   and  reserved,  though 

young ; 
Against  these  merits  must  defecti  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  proud,  in 

debt. 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid  ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  weigh'd 
Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed. 
That  Edward  Hnntly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while, 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  and  to  prayer; 
Then  whisper'd  sofily,  "  Will  you  name  the  day  f 
She  sofUy  whisper'd,  "  If  you  love  me,  stay." 
"  O !  try  me  not  hejrond  my  strength,"  he  cried. 
"  O !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replieid : 
*<  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove — 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known, 
Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways. 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  but  his  own  will 

obeys ; 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  V* 
Toung  Edward  grieved,  bnt  let  not  grief  be 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen. 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  "  Behold  ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold !" 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowers  appear, 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year.** 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth;  the  more  he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
"  Let  June  arrive."~Alaa !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made  : 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved. 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fair  beloved  , 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was  shown, 
To  blight  his  prospects,  caraless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
la  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  prayer, 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  in  despair ; 
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Ub  mocher  Aodly  laid  her  grief  aside, 
And  to  the  reaion  of  the  nymph  applied— 

**  It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear, 
But  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe ; 
Althoqgfa  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight. 
That  dariqg  sex  is  taoght  such  things  to  slight, 
His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail !" 

*  Plead  iboa  no  more,*'  the  lofty  lass  retum*d ; 
**  Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum'd ; 
Say  that  the  crime  is  common ;  shall  I  take 
A  coasnwn  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  ? 
See !  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray*d, 
An  infrnt  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  his  name, 
Sanctkm  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  7 
Ko !  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  \py9 : 
Can  a  cfaaaie  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
With  one  wfaoee  crime  by  every  month  is  told  f 
Forbid  it  spirit,  pradenoe,  virtooos  pride ; 
He  moat  despise  me,  wera  he  not  denied : 
Tlie  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win, 
Is  with  piesaming  sinners  to  begin. 
And  allow,  by  scdning  them,  a  just  cootempt  for 
ain." 

TTm  yonth,  lepolsed,  to  ooe  man  miM  eonvejr'd 
Hia  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  ranonelen  maid ; 
The  maid,  lemofselaw  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Deepieed  the  nisalt,  and  retnm'd  the  smile. 

Pint  to  adaure,  to  praise  her,  and  defend. 
Was  (now  in  jrean  advanced)  a  viigin  friend : 
Moeh  ahe  preferr'd,  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
**  It  waa  her  choice,"— it  sniely  was  her  fiite ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vo^ress,  wise,  and  lovely  tpa 

Time  to  the  srieMing  mind  his  change  imparts, 
He  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
Tis  right.  *tis  jnst  to  feel  contempt  for  vice. 
Bat  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
Thete  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sub- 
lime. 
And  pnmdly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime , 
To  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply. 
The  pride  will  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
miey  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Toung  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  venal  turn-coat,  and  defied ; 
Old  Golohel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
IViagh  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command : 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak. 
When  die  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 
And  then  retnm'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  sise  r 
She  spake  not  then ;  but  after  yean  had  ffown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Was  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen? 
Or  had  she  abo  snch  a  jonraey  been  f 
No :  'twas  the  gradnal  change  in  human  hearts, 
Tlmt  time,  m  coamerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
That  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 
And  steals  from  virtne  her  asperities. 
The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  seal 
Fslt  wmth  for  trifles,  and  wera  proud  to  feel 
Now  find  tfMMO  trifles  all  the  nund  engage, 
T»  soothe  dall  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 


As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  qoaker  dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fashion's  vile  ezoem ; 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze : 
Changes  like  these  'tis  folly  to  condemn. 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 

Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 
past, 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  viigin  gave 
A  softer  mind — effect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  virgin  state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd  ; 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow; 
Who  ofier'd  terms  so  fiiir,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove ; 
Man  in  his  earlier  da]rs  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind  ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught. 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tender 

truth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  firankly  in  the  fovour'd  swain  confides  t 
Bfan,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit  the  virgin,  first  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  : 
**  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near; 
But  she  resolved  again,  with  friendly  zeal. 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone. 
And  like  a  sistor  moum'd  the  failing  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister  doves  the  tompting  world  formke  t 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains  f 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known  f 

Or  do  they,  as  the  call-binis  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves. 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  ? 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope :  her  friend  was 
proud. 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  vrorld  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  weak  and  fVail, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  friend  her  burden  to  unlade. 
K 
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**  Alas !  my  dear !  not  all  our  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maze  of  man's  deceitful  heart : 
Look  not  surprise,  nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free. 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin  state,  and  walk  to  heaven 

with  me." 
The  maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  "  that 

wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain. 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 
The  friend  was  vex'd  ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 

cried, 
"  Know  your  own  donger,  then  your  lot  decide ; 
That  traitor,  BesweJl,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  commund  ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  ibreigii  place. 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown,  ugly  bastards— (Heaven  the  word  forgive. 
And  the  deed  punish !) — in  his  cottage  live ;  ' 
To  toi^ni  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays. 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
Nor  doubt  the  facia,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ;  . 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied — 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove : 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  o£  darkness  men  with  care  suppress? 
He  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coast, 
And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — ^good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together,  still ; 
The  colour'd  infants  on  the  village  green. 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  T 
Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village  stray, 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray  : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount." 
*«  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  th'  impatient  friend 
"  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  :  "  we  may  be  too  nice. 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice  ; 
If  false  the  chaige,  I  tlien  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  f" 
She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd  ; 
Twas  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid  : 
"  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win. 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin. 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  sin."* 

*  As  the  author's  purpose  in  this  tale  may  be  mistaken, 
he  wishes  lo  observe,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's 
here  described,  must  be  meritorious  or  censurable,  just 
as  the  moUvea  to  it  are  pure  or  selfish ;  that  these  ino- 
thres  oiay  In  a  great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind 
of  the  agent ;  and  that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for 
actions  which  spring  originally  from  our  tempers,  incli- 
nations, or  our  Indifference.  It  csnnot  therefore  be  im- 
proper, much  less  immoral,  to  give  an.  Instance  of  such 
self-decopUon. 


TALE  X. 

THE  lover's  JOURNKT. 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  dsy, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton. 

,     King  John,  act  ill.  ac  3. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midsummer  NighVs  Dream. 

O !  how  the  spring  of  love  resembleth 

Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 
Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  the  sun, 

And  hy-and-bj  a  cloud  bears  all  away. 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  v.  sc.  I. 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust, or  cool  indifference  rite: 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  arooiid, 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground  { 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  maUer  glares. 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend. 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure. 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  efiecta  endure ; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes. 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  Cakea ; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws. 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  bestovra. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June, 
When  rose  a  lover ;  .love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assign'd  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish  register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John  ;  his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  way ; 
He  mount^d  gayly,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight 

"  Te  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  hand." 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

"  This  neat  low  gorge,"  said  he,  **  with  golden 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowei^ 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip. 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  posscoo'd  by  care  and  apleen." 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand 
Bounds  to  thin  crops,  or  yet  uncultured  land  ; 
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Where  the  dark  popp3r  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  aoiU  and  mock'd  the  thin-«et  rye. 
*•  How  lovely  this  !*'  the  rapt  Orlando  nid ; 
**  Wiih  what  delight  ia  labouring  roan  repaid ! 
The  very  lane  haa  sweets  that  all  admire, 
The  rambling  suckling  and  the  vigorous  brier ; 
S«e!    wholesome  wormwood  grows    beside   the 

way. 
Where  dew-preas*d  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the 

spray; 
Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  fair  shrubs  the  banks  adorn. 
And  snow-white  bloom  &lls  flaky  from  the  thorn ; 
No  ibetering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall. 
They  spring  uncultured,  and  they  bloom  for  all." 

The  lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  leachM  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide  ; 
Small  black-Iegg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean; 
Sach  o*er  thy  level  turf.  Newmarket !  stray. 
And  there,  with  other  hlack-Ugs  find  their  prey  : 
He  saw  some  scatter'd  hovels,  turf  was  piled 
In  aqoare  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild .' 
A  mill*  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around  ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  wright's  long  shop. 
And  join*d  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

"  Ay.  this  b  nature,"  said  the  gentle  squire  ; 
"  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure,  who  would  not  admire  T 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play. 
And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sport  follows  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Will  soon  coDunence  the  wrestling  and  the  race  ; 
Then  will  the  village  maidens  leave  their  home. 
And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spiriti  come ; 
No  aflfectation  in  their  looks  is  seen. 
Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures. 
And  life's  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures ; 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize. 
Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear. 
And  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed. 
Of  towns  bombarded,  and  of  cities  razed ; 
As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat. 
The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet. 
And  their  days  happy ;  happier  only  knows 
He  on  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 
On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass*d,  and  every  coming  mile  ; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies, 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  lies; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place- 
Where  liea  a  road  confined  in  narfow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied ; 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Beneath  an  aireient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Rolk  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
The  mshea  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
Impqre  in  all  iis  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow  : 


Here  a  grave  i-lora*  8car<:e1y  deigns  to  bloom, 

Nur  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 

The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread^ 

Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 

Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  theseptfoil  harsh, 

And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 

Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun, 

Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run. 

*'  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Exclaim'd  Orlando  :  *'  all  that  grows  has  grace 
AH  are  appropriate ;  bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 
But  well  repay  th*  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  afibrd  partake." 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared, 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  lefl  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  aflected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expreas'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  ofiended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 


*  The  ditches  of  a  fen  so  uear  the  ocean  are  lined  with 
irregular  patches  of  a  coarse  and  stained  lava ;  a  muddy 
sediment  rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial  ^ 
herbs,  which  in  part  conceal  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  a  fiUpleaved,  pale-flowering  scurvy  grass,  appears 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  razor-edged  bulrush,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  fen  itself  has  a  dai^  and  sa- 
line herbage  ;  there  are  rashes  and  arrow-headt  and  in. 
a  few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  cotton  grass  are  seen,  but 
more  commonly  the  9Mi-aatert  the  dullest  of  that  nume* 
rous  and  hardy  genus;  a  thrift,  blue  in  flower,  but 
withering  snd  remaining  withered,  UD  the  winter  scatters 
it ;  the  taltwortt  both  simple  and  shrubby ;  a  few  kinds 
of  grass  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  lorn 
plants  of  two  or  three  denominations  undistinguished  in 
a  general  view  of  the  scenery :  such  is  the  vegetation  of 
the  fen  when  it  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ocean ; 
and  in  this  case  there  arise'  from  it  ofllavia  strong  and 
peculiar,  half-saline,  half-putrid,  which  would  be  conri- 
dered  by  most  people  as  offensive,  and  by  some  as  dan- 
gerous ;  but  there  are  othera  to  whom  singularity  of 
taste,  or  association  of  ideas,  has  rendered  ft  agreeable^ 
and  pleasant. 
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The  young  designer,  but  couM  only  trace 
The  looki  of  pily  in  the  traveller*!  face : 
Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by: 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow*d  fiK>ni  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
Tu  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain*d. 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain 'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

state, 
Pursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  slate  engrross'd  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  aaumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  ftlsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son. 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
\'iews  the  young  ruffians  who  aronnd  him  dance ; 
And.  by  the  sadness  in  his  fiice,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through  what  stnnge  coune  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat . 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  "  Rognes,"  said  he, 
*'  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true, 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
"  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  lear ;) 
''  Say,  where  is  Laura  f"— '<  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied  ;  **  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  !*' 

''What,  gone.)**— her  friend  insisted— forced  to 
go: 
"  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her  .'—No  f* 
"  But  you  can  follow."  "  Tea  T  ''  The  miles  are 

few, 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  yoo  oomef  Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura!"—*"  No !  I  feel!  most  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine : 
A  lady  was  it  ?  Was  no  brother  there  f 
But  why  should  I  afflict  me  if  there  were  f" 
"The  way  is  pleasant"—"  What  to  me  the  way  t 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion !  is  it  thus  we  speed  t 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  fkom  toil  art  fieed ; 
Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
For  my  vexatioit^What  a  fote  is  mine ! 


"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;  I  ( 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  fneod  f 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  snffer'd  half  the  pain 
(M*hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid  f 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What !  in  fhe  very  hour  ?  She  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime." 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide. 
That  roird  mi^estic  on,  in  one  soft  flowing  tide ; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowery  were  the  banks, 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks; 
The  road,  riow  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire, 
Nor  stopp*d  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire  ,- 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-erown*d  with 


And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reach'd  the  nobler 
fkrad. 
*'  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried. 
"  And  these  proud  farmers !  yes,  I  hate  their  pride  . 
See!  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain  t 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell. 
Where  is  their  beauty  f  can  a  mortal  tell  f 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
One*s  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox ; — 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo !  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
Employ'd  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;  there's  nodiing 

In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green  ; 

Woods!  waters !  meadows  *  Will  they  never  end  t 

Tb  a  vile  prospect  Gone  to  see  a  fKend  .*" 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  mansion  lair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — ^the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer, 
liie  fall-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd, 
Throagh  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  ahade  ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Ei^'d  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  finm  their  room  were  seen 
Pleaaed  with  die  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

**  Wen !"  aaid  Orlando^  **  and  for  one  so  bleas'd. 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distreas'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
Man  is  a  cheat— and  all  but  strive  to  hMe 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  opntain. 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  painf 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  ftte. 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these — 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and 
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Our  traveller,  labouring  up  a  hill,  look'd  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alerw  alive, 
The  biMieet  bees  that  ever  stock'd  a  hive : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bella  aloud 
Pradaim'd  their  joy,  and  joyful  seemM  the  crowd ; 
And  now  proceeding  on  hie  way,  he  spied, 
Boond  by  strong  ties,  the  hridegroom  and  the 

bride: 
£aeh  by  aonie  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

"  Married !  nay,  mad !"  Orlando  cried  in  scorn  ; 
**  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom : 
What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  7 
Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise : 
T^  ne  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight. 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite ; 
And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold  ; 
And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soil  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair!" 

And  now  approachiug  to  the  journey's  end. 
His  aoger  fails,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend, 
He  leas  oflfended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t'  ofiend : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
TilU  long  perplex'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  aoAer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind: 
He  saw  die  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
His  Laura's  seli^— and  angiy  could  he  be  7 
No !  the  resentment  melted  all  away. 
**  For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
Our  traveller  cried ;  "  and  why  should  it  ofiend. 
That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  7 
Grieve  not,  my  heart!  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
Thy  pride  and  boast — ^ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
^e  will  be  kind,  and  1  again  be  blest." 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd. 
He  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
-  My  Laura !"— "  My  OrUindo !  this  is  kind ; 
In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
Our  iriends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue. 
And  I  to-monow  will  return  with  you." 

like  man  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood— 
**  As  Laura  wills,  ibr  she  is  kind  and  good : 
Ever  the  traest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best- 
As  Laura  wills,  I  see  her  and  am  blest." 

Home  went  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Loddop  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed,     [bed ; 
llinHigh   the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's 
And  by  mmumber'd  cottages  and  farms, 
That  have  fcr  musing  minds  unnumber'd  charms ; 
And  how  aflected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando— did  they  pain  or  please  T 
Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield— and 
why? 
Hie  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Boved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die. 
AkoA  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
Tlie  well-known  road ;  the  gipsy  tent  he  traced ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dikes  between. 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green, 
Ihe  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  lyc, 
Mocked  hy  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by ; 
16 


And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom. 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  7 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  7 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield— and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd 
to  die. 
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EDWARD  SHORE. 


Seem  they  grave  or  learned  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou— Seem  they  religious  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou  ;  or  are  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  uiirih  or  aof^cr, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  willi  the  blood, 
Garaish'd  and  deck'd  in  modesl  compliment, 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  T 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem.    . 

Benry  K.  act  iL  sc  2. 

Better  I  were  distract, 
Ho  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  uiy  gricft| 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

LeoTt  set  iv.  se.  6. 

Genius  !  thou  giA  of  Heaven !  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine ! 

Ofl  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 

OA  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efibrts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest!)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine. 

And  make  her  sufiferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way ; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all 
Who  iear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid  ; 
May  leave  to  tiiuid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  fiiith,  and  the  resistless  word  ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth, 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fiital  time, 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent. 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent, 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie  : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clear  j 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame  : 
Men  watched  the  way  his  lolly  mind  would  take» 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
s  2 
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Buast  ui'  iheM  ftiendg,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride ; 
He  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  his  face, 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore, 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  E!dward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  youth  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repeU'd ; 
For  he  unfix*d,  unfixing,  look'd  around, 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined. 
And  shrank  from   worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
"  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  V* 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause, 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin, 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal." 
Ask'd  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  f 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause. 
Or  aid  the  weak,  an  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread, 
Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  f 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain, 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  T 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind, 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend.  >  *'  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  "  but,  has  it  power  to  force  ? 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will. 
It  is  but  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"Art  thou  not  tempted  ?"— "  Do  I  fall  f  said  Shore. 
'<  The  pure  have  &Ilen." — "  Then  are  pure  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  design'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovelling  mind ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd, 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fiul'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below ; 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpass'd  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied  ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay, 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way. 
Yet.  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  Ibund  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  ftme, 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came  ; 


Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  gnve, 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave  ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdaio'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in^conacious  triumph  reign'd. 

Who  often  reads  will  sometimes  wish  lo  write. 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
"Twas  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  gioiiBd ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  tiy. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  hia  creed. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  te  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fiiil'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  poesess'd, 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind, 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

'TIS  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes. 
Through  sterile  deserfei  and  by  threatening  torn; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorehing  madM, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink. 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  eroploy'd, 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd  ; 
Yet  still  he  took  a  k^en,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  serene. 
He,  ilneraploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifUng  i 
Still  more  averae  from  vulgar  joys  and  < 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  af&in. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  oftiimea  went. 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play'd, 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  for  thence  arose  ibe  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  7    We  answer,  day  by  day, 
The  lovmg  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way. 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue, 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were  t 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  i^l  the  common  i 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fkSr  < 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  pert  possesiM, 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  eoaSkm^d. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no  i 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved* 


*  Fkisn  was  a  rebel  chief,  and  Michael  the  ir«nera)  of 
the  royal  army  In  Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  visited  that 
country.  In  all  other  respeots  tbefr  charaetan  were 
naaity  siaiHtfr.  They  are  both  repreaasted  aa  cniel  and 
treaoheroos ;  and  eyen  the  apparenUy  atroof  distlacUoa 
of  k)yal  aod  rebelUous  is  in  a  great  measure  set  askle 
when  we  are  informed  that  Fasil  was  an  open  enemy, 
and  Mjchaei  an  insolent  and  ambitious  controller  of  the 
royal  person  and  fkmily. 
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A  terious  friend  our  cantious  youth  pouesa'd. 
And  91  his  table  sat  a  weLcome  guest ; 
Both  vneniploy*d,  it  wbs  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors  write ; 
AuthoiB  who  loved  from  oomiaon  views  to  soaTi 
And  teek  the  Ibuntains  never  traced  before ; 
Troth  they  piofeai'd,  yet  oflen  left  the  true 
And  beaten  proapect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  diosen  iiiend  his  fiiUeth  year  bad  seev. 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  sevene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  cail'd  ,*  for  fow  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principlei^  or  creed  { 
His  nund  reposed  not,  fbr  he  hated  rest, 
Bat  all  thinga  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
Perplex'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doomed  in  endless  doubt  to  love ; 
Himself  in  darkness  he  profess'd  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  ^rce, 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  life  to  his  discouise : 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose, 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 

The  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile. 
Said,  **  Dear  enthosisat  I  thou  wilt  change  thy  style. 
When  man's  delusions,  errofs,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  BBore  distreas  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 

Yet  k>!  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
AiAd  her  he  married  :  Edward  at  the  view    . 
Bade  lo  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
Bat  haply  enr'd.ibr  this  engaging  bride 
No  ninh  supprass'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
Confosed  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong, 
With  playful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed. 
With  school,  and  school-day  dinners  in  hei  head  : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food, 
And  costly  dress,  th^t  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen, 
And  summer  visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent, 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

Their  manner  this ;  the  friends  together  read. 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  fbllow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Conld  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair; 
TiU  he,  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride ; 
If  aukl  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray *d. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd ; 
But  ofl  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone. 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

•*  Do,  my  kind  Edward !  I  must  take  mine  ease. 
Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song. 
What  insects  flutter,  ss  yon  walk  along ; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind." 

This  was  obey'd  ;  and  ofl  when  this  was  done, 
They  calmly  gweed  on  the  declining  sun ; 


In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grizzly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  hun  sleeping :  we  indeed  have  heard 
Of  sleepiDg  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd ; 
'Tis  seen  in  infants ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soflen'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent, 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went; 
Nor  fear'd  tho  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wiJfe  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  hiB  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies  : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  t^e^ilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  aocostom'd 

v?ay; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed  ; 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confuted,  oonstrain'd. 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remain'd. 
And  painfully  they  felt,  and  knew  each  other 

pain'd.— 
Ah !  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  7 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw. 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw  ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read, 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  en  deeds  of  shame ; 
The  tiying  day  vras  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And,  (all  too  late  !)  the  fidlen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime  : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay. 
The  8t{ength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  fliat  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provolces  the  fire. 
As  vrood-work  stops  the  fltsie,  and  then  conveys 
it  higher. 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold. 
Had,  maeting.  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old  ; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  fdend's  absence,  left  him^ naught  lo  guess. 
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Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thuB  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
'*  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  fbr  the  laws. 
And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause ; 
All  roust  be  punish'd ;  I  must  sigh  alone. 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more, 
Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  " 

Such  was  his  fidl ;  and  Eklward,  from  that  time, 
s  Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime ; 
Despised,  ashamed  ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more ; 
Should  he  repent— would  that  conceal  his  shame  ? 
Could  peace  be  his  ?  It  perish'd  with  his  fame  : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
lie  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppressM, 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distressed  ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see,  [be  : 

To  learn  how  fmil  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd— to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood  ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — *•  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal  ;'* 
Then,  though  confused,  distressM,  ashamed,  afraid, 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd  ; 
Though  faith  have  feinted,  when  assaifd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  "  Persevere!" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest, 
lie  would  have  found  fbrgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride , 
And  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  course. 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  fbr  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  live*. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend, 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  fbr  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  fbr  a  lime,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  goyly  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  cas«; 
Fate  and  foreknowledge  were  his  favourite  themes, 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes ; 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed. 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed  ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  ns  move ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name, 
Who  arc  but  rooks  and  castles  in  the  game ; 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away.** 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  stil] : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before'of  &me. 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  aasail'd  by  riiame. 
Deeply  he  sank  ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call. 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  all. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fate  ? 
No — let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  wheta  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  poaseaa  d 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distress'd  : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man  ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  fiienda  he  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyea; 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes. 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repoae ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seised  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jaO, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail ; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  suflerings,  and  his  fall : 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face, 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain  ; 
But  this  too  fail'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  brave  *, 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  before. 

This  was  too  much  ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised  : 
He  bore  it  not ;  'twas  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reoson  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appear'd  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controll'd  not.  nor  could  love  assuage. 
Friends  now  appear'd,  but  in  the  man  was  seen 
The  angry  maniac,  with  ^vindictive  mien  ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  Xq  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  langh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  snlwided,  by  desrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infnntine  ease; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  canselcss  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ; 
He  drew  fhntastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wHd  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  fare. 
And  idiot  amiles  approved  the  motley  race. 
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HaimlaH  aft  length  th'  nnbappy  man  was  fbnnd, 
Tie  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  adl  the  draadfal  tempest  died  away; 
To  the  dull  stillness  oTthe  misly  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attained— if  free. 
The  lost  to  reason,  troth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  widi  the  charge,  or  sura 
The  haimlesB  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  core, 
Gave  him  tt>  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
Hit  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind  ; 
The  playfnl  children  of  the  place  he  meets. 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
loved. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flighfei,  while  he 
yrm  tor  a  moment  fix*d  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
£zplore  her  IooIes,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Chann'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Liice  a  pleased  in&nt,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  eniapt,  the  hali^known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  foiling  tear. 

Rarely  fitmi  town,  nor  then  unwatchM,  he  goes. 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  yoathlhl  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 


Speaks  a  wild  speeeh  with  action  all  as  wild — 
'The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
Hjs  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 
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saniac  thovas  ;  or,  thk  prkcipitatk  ciioicv. 

8ach  smiling  rogues  as  thesei 
like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 

Too  infrinsicate  t*  unloose 

Lear,  act  I.  sc.  2. 

My  Mher  sel(  my  counsel's  consistory,. 

My  oracle,  my  prophet, 

I  as  a  child  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Richard  III.  act  !I.  sc.  2. 

if  I  do  not  have  pity  upon  her,  Fm  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not 
bTe  her,  I  am  a  Jew. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  U.  sc.  3. 

Women  are  aoiU  miH  pitiable,  flexible  ; 
But  ibou  art  obdnrate,  flinty,  rongh,  remorseldss. 
Benry  VL  part  3,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Ht*  must  be  told  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  beet ;  I'll  take  it  upon  me  ; 
Iff  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

If»n/«r'*  7Vii«,  act  11.  sc.  2. 

PiSfoisc— I  see  thou  art  a  wickfidncss. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  II.  sc.  2. 

'Sqcirk  Thomas  flatterM  long  a  wealthy  aunt, 
Who  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant : 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill. 
To  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will ; 


Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit, 
He  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took,  the  meanest  office  man  can  take, 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake ; 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear. 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near ; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  U>  traduce, 
Fawnmg  he  smiled,  and  justice  caird  th'  abuse ; 
"  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are^ou  not,  at  best," 
Said  the  proud  dame,  "  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  7 
Confess  you  are  a  fool !"— he  bow'd  and  he  con- 
fess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  giHs,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend. 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy ; 
He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  read. 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
"  The  dear  deceased."  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off*  with  curses  deep  and  threatenings  loud 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around  ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  mora  hatred  to  the  stare  than  he : 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long,  ' 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim, 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied, 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  box's  pride: 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Wonhip  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  loa 
"  Fathers,"  tliey  cry,  "  long  hold  u§  in  th«ir  chain. 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  roign  ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey. 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  ? 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  refect." 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustom'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  t'  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid  ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  aflhira. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repain  ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  pntertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
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Not  for  hia  virtues  to  be  praised  alone, 
But  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt, 
Till  tlie  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out ; 
**  Nay.  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived,  that  strong 
And   powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts,  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt. 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt  { 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  iind 
A  lady  suited  to  his  mastor's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  mastor  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  ? 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  sr-om  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufier'd  for  his  sake  ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  iaithful,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifly  and  fifleen ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  wooed,  before  they  would  bo  won ; 
When  (he  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair, 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there : 
The  friend  profoss'd,  "  Although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan: 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short. 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport" 

"  What!  you  of/oads  and  starless  nights  afraid  7 
You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  !" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  Mras  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  jnood. 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  wde  ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest: 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village,  but,  alas ! 
Returning,  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wroDg. 
George,  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply, 
"  The  fault  was  his,  'twas  folly  to  deny  ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure. 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire. 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green. 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man  were  seem 

"  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  traveUers  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  "  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  ?  as  I'm  alive,  'tis  he." 

**  How !  Robin."  George  replied,  '*  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  house  7  how  strangely  things  appear ! 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are  right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  fiurly  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bed  ; 


Let  us  this  night,  as  one  of  pleasure  date. 
And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  fote." 
'*  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  cried ; 
"  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  former  comes  in  1 
Then  tolls  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  aoa 
That  caused  the  error — ^Nay  i  it  was  not  one ; 
But  their  good  fortune— Cheerful  grew  the  'squii«. 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  maid- 
en shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  diess. 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express  ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too — for  Harriet  was,  in  truth, 
A  toll  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  foee; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance ; 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  gueet 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain. 
"How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  **bow 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mind. 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — ^nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love." 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay,  uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part;  they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine  ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  love  and  wine  ? 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  foir 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care : 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay. 
Though  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  ho  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  gmve ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master  passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd.how  his  friend  could  make 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  <*  Doubtless  then,"  he  cried, 
*'  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride.*' 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  stato,  and  then  to  change  his  mind 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  fault,  and  pniy'd 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid  ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written  much ;  "  She  caught  her  oft  in  team. 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune :  still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain. 
But  would  rejoice  to  see  tiie  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endured  be- 
fore. 
She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  i 
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Raised  by  ber  pOMMD,  che  oo  longer  stoops 

To  her  own  equals,  bot  she  pines  and  droops, 

Like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  san 

Haa  withering  gaied— she  saw  and  was  andone : 

His  wealth  allared  her  not,  nor  was  she  moved 

By  hiasQperior  state,  himself  she  loved  ; 

So  mild,  80  good,  so  gractons,  so  genteel, — 

But  spare  yoar  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 

We  must  the  lanlt  forgive,  since  she  the  pain  must 

feel." 
••  Fault !"  said  the  'squire,  "  there's  coarseness  in 

die  mind 
That  thua  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined  ; 
Hera  «nd  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yoorself,  my  friend, 
Fate  made  you  careless; — ^here  my  doubts  have 
end." 

The  way  is  plain  before  n»>-there  is  now 
The  lover's  viait  fiiat,  and  then  the  vow 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 
BktMight  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride  ; 
The  'squire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron  son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise. 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,  commanding  frowns,  and  anger-dart- 
ing eyes: 
"  is  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
This  fierce  impatience  T*  ask'd  the  puzded  'squire : 
**  Haa  marnag e  changed  her  ?  or  the  mask  6he  wore 
Has  ahe  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  ?" 

Hoar  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear, 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
And  threatening  glance,  foreran  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fean ; — **  My  love,  I  hope  you^find 
AH  here  is  pleasant ;  but  1  must  confess 
You  aeem  oflended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
Explain  the  grief  you  foel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 

*■  Leave  it  to  you  f  replied  the  nymph,  *'  indeed ! 
What !  to  the  cauae  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  ? 
Good  heaven !  to  take  me  fVom  a  place,  where  I 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
With  the  grim  monsten  of  your  ugly  race, 
That  ftora  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 

tread! 
No  fiieod  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy, 
Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy  : 
Where  is  the  promised  coach  T  the  pleasant  ride  f 
O !  what  a  Ibrtune  has  a  farmer's  bride !    ^ 
Tour  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Your  hired  domestics ;  and  what  pays  me  f  love ! 
A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour. 
And  share  unwitneA'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
I  hear  yonr  folly,  smile  at  your  parade. 
And  see  yonr  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t*  admire, 
Such  is  my  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
Is  thb  a  lift  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  f 
Are  theae  my  duties,  this  ray  base  employ  f 
No !  to  my  fiither^s  house  will  I  repair. 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there ; 
Waa  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thankful  ?  Corse  upon  yooi- pride ! 
Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted  1   You  shall  see, 
That  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free ; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    Silent  stood  the  'squire. 

As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 

Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame. 

Swept  from  ^e  earth  his  substance  and  his  name ; 

So,  loet  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 

Our  'squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife  ,^— 

His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 

To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,'  or  complain ; 

And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 

And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

"  Your  answer,  sir  ^-ehall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  f'— "  O,  miserable  lot !" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    "  Go,  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit ! 
I  see  it  now ;  all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived  ; 
Served  by  that  villain— by  this  fury  wived — 
What  fate  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth. 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  7 
He  lose  his  way !  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thou,  deceiver!  thou  afraid  to  move, 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace^ 
Unheeding  saw  the  foiy  in  thy  foee ; 
And  oall'd  it  spirit  ^-O!  1  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  impoetore— all  the  kindred  round  .* 
A  nest  of  vipers" — 

—-"Sir,  I'll  not  admit 
These  wild  efiusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
Have  yon  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Sudi  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views4 
Are  3rou  such  prize,  and  is  my  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there  ? 
Think  yon  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  ? 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize. 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  de- 
spise ! 
Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  sdiemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  ? 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will, 
Blind  in  your  crafl,  yon  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gain  ? 
Did  conscience  never  " — 

— "  Cease,  tonnentor,  cease— 
Or  reach  me  poison ^let  me  rest  in  peace  T' 

"  Agreed— but  hear  me— let  the  troth  appear." 
*'  Then  stdte  your  purpose ;  Til  be  calm  and  hear." 
**  Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  oare, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother*!  claim  was  joat ;  but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
Twas  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
You  should  divide  the  fortime,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated  ,*— and  yon  Ihid  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ; 
Like  Jephthah's  daughter,  but  in  diflerent  state, 
And  both  deet«ed  to  mourn  our  early  fhte ; 
Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride, 
Vengeance  niade  him  your  slave,  and  me  your  bride; 
Now  all  ie  known :  a  dreadfhl  phee  I  pay 
For  our  re'vvnge  ^-bat  Hill  we  have  our  day ; 
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All  that  you  love  you  mutt  with  others  share, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare ! 
Yet  terms  I  offer — ^let  contention  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 

Our  hero  trembling  heard— he  sat— he  rose — 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room— and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride  ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten, and  their  power  he  saw; 
"Then  let  her  go  :"— but  O!  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come  * 
Nor  from  bis  sorrows  could  he  find  redress. 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress, 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distressed  as  he: 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happened,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  Ibund  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
The  husband  grieved — nor  was  the  wife  at  rest; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blaze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd, 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt^ 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt 
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Then  she  plots,  then  she  rominotes,  then  she  de- 
vises ;  and  what  they  think  io  their  hearts  they  may  ef- 
fect, they  will  break  iheir  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windaor^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

She  bath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of 
that ;  Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known. 

Macbeth^  act  v.  sc.  1. 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

And  yet,  for  aaght  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  tliat  surfeit 
of  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing ;  it  is  no 
mean  happiness  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean. 

Jd,  act  L  sc.  2. 

A  viCAft  died,  and  left  his  daughter  poor — 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  ricb  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jessy,  *'  Shall  I  be  a  wife  f— 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  troat ; 
But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
That  raise  the  soal,  and  aofiea  human  hsarts ; 


And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love  ^- 
Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  father's  friend 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  eend  ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  knovoi 
A  world  of  griefs  and  troubles  of  her  own : 
I  was  an  infant,  when  she  came,  a  guest 
Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes. 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repoee; 
Enrich 'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  gives; 
The  grief,  the  want  of  human  life,  she  knows. 
And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows  ; 
But  are  they  not  dependants  ? — Foolish  pride 
Am  I  not  honour'd  by  such  friend  and  guide  f 
Have  I  a  home,"  (here  Jessy  dropp'd  a  tear,) 
>'  Or  friend  beside  ?" — A  fiiithful  fhend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  hor  and  to  urge  her  stay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove. 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love  ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now. 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow : 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed ;  ev^ry  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear  ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wish'd  his  Jessy  with  a  man  so  trae ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer ; 
When  Jessy  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see. 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity . 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt, 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  feir; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind. 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  uhfiz'd  in  mind  ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view — 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do ! 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  vicar  died. 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride : 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  lady's  seat 
The  village  beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes. 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jessy  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  fiiithful  swain, 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his 

wo. 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loath  to  go; 
"  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?"—**  That  could  she  not 

forget" 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  part 

Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  convey'd ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  fether  died, 
Jessy  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  had  i 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forraken  wife; 
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Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angfy  father  gave, 
Mix*d  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave; 
Forgetfiil  brnthen  paM'd  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  firiende,  and  to  their  home  withdrew ; 
The  good  old  vicar  to  her  eire  applied 
For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 
When  in  few  yean  death  etalk'd  through  bower 

andhalU 
Sirea,  aooe,  and  Kma  of  ■one,  were  buried  all : 
She  iImo  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  aoftening  grief  the  once  waa  doom'd  to  share  : 
Thoa  train'd  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feel, 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : 
So  Jeasy  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 
Uess'd. 

From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  aecustom'd  ease, 
As  guests  inclined;  bot  not  oompelFd  to  please ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found. 
For  offiee  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound  ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess*d. 
Hi'  attendant  maid,  poor  fiiend,  and  kindred  gueat 

To  these  came  Jeasy,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race, 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place,    [freed, 

Few  honn  had  pass'd,  when,  from  attendants 
The  Uy  atter'd— «  This  ia  kind  indeed ; 
Believe  me,  love !  that  I  ibr  one  like  you 
Have  daily  pmy'd,  a  friend  discreet  und  true ; 
O !  wonder  not  that  I  on  yon  depend. 
Too  are  mine  own  hereditary  Giend : 
Hearken,  my  Jessy,  never  can  I  trust 
Beings  nngmteful,  selfish,  atid  ui^ast ; 
But  yoQ  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
Come  near  ma,  Jessy ;  let  not  those  below 
Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know; 
Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free- 
But  aB  they  say  do  yon  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jeasy's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew, 
And  with  soeh  speed  she  scarce  their  abeence 
kn«w. 

"  Jane  lovea  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
I  loee  her  aarvice,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she 

knowa. 
And  duteous  care  by  dose  attention  shows  i 
But  is  she  iaithful  ?  in  temptation  strong  f 
Will  die  not  wrong  met  ah!  I  fear  the  wrong ; 
Tour  fcther  loved  nm ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
Watch  Ibr  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

*■  Blood  doesn't  bind— that  girl,  who  every  day 
Eals  ef  my  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away ; 
I  am  her  dmr  rdaHem,  and  she  thinks 
To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx  ! 
She  only  oeorts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake. 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make ; 
Ym,  love  I  my  will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how— 
But  you  are  here,  and  1  will  make  it  now. 

"  lint  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
See  what  riie  dees,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
Ob  her  young  mind  may  artlhi  villains  pi^, 
And  to  ny  plate  and  jewek  find  a  way ; 
16 


A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be. 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free 

"  Again,  my  Jessy,  hear  what  I  advise, 
And  watch  a  women  ever  in  disguise ; 
lasop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
But  what  of  this— I  must  have  company  : 
She  markets  ibr  me,  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes. 
Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
Aud  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closet  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  lAy  love,  how  we  unite. 

"  Do,  my  good  Jessy,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ; 
That  girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 


Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do  ; 
'Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies ; 
'Tis  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
O!  watch  their  movements  all ;  for  me  'tis  hard. 
Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive. 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave." 

Jessy,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  soom  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudfnl,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts ; 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear. 
For  Jessy's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  a  while  assail'd, 
And  then  beheld  wit^  hatred  when  it  &ird; 
Yet  trying  still  upon  her  mind  ibr  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  Widow'd  friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane  ^^ 
In  vain  such  arts ;  without  deceit  or  pride. 
With  a  just  teste  and  feeling  for  her  guide, 
From  all  contegion  Jessy  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  mannen,  guarded  in  her  heart 

Jessy  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And—*'  Well !"  she  said,  "  is  that  some  distant 

swain. 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  ytmr  bosom  pain  ? 
Come,  we  are  fellow  suflerers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  grieft  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange :  they  love  to 

paint 
Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  aomething  in  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend. 
Accept  my  oflbr,  and  you  find  a  firiend ; 
It  ia  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray, 
CoDM,  hold  my  due,  and  I  will  lead  die  way. 
L 
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**Good  Heaven!  that  one  bo  jealous,  envious, 
base, 
Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place ; 
She,  who  BO  long  herself  was  low  and  poor. 
Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside. 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried  ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
'Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town, 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries, '  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away  ;* 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
And  st^ke  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
OfV  has  she  smiled  to  hear  *  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control/ 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Afiirm  'twas  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
'  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.' 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
And  my  reward,  to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

*'  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware  ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt. 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

*'  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade  ; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show , 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathize ; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  griief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts, 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives, 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

*'  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
Tour  fellow  actors,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside, 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  -oould  some  prospects  open  to  your  view. 
That  ask  attention  ;  and,  till  then,  adieu." 

*'  Farewell !"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplexM,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour, 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

air, 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  join'd  her  there 

**  My  sweetest  fHend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week. 
And  does  she  love  us  ?  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  cannot— Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state  ,* 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 

All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 

Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 

Some  favourites  near  us,  you'll  be  bless'd  to  know ; 

My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect. 

To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect! 

Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 

My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  well  as  they ; 

Lo !  what  is  this  ?  this  simple  key  explores 

The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster's  stores; 

And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 

Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ;/ 

Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alann. 

It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm ; 

Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  would  choose  to 

hide. 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

"  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured. 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  estates,  you  know. 
And  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusement  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make." 

*'  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jessy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  oould  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart  7 
Could  she  be  artful  7  oould  she  bear  with  art  f 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace. 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jessy's  breast 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread  ; 
Safe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind  ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on. 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jessy  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray ; 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried, 
"  Let  me  be  frank ;  I  am  not  satisfied ; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jessy,  and  jrou  must 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child  ;  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear , 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid.v 
Then  threatening  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid  ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  U>  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd,  **  Nay ! 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father's,  thus  an  orphan's  iiriend  f 
This  instant,  Isidy,  let  yonr  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frown'd  indignant :  **  What !"  she  cried. 
"  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  princess'  pride ! 
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And  pauperis  lot !  tmt  pitying,  I  forgive ; 
How,  simple  Jessy,  do  yon  thioK  to  live  ? 
Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid  f 
To  my  eonoerns  be  your  attention  paid  ; 
With  dieerful  mind  th*  allotted  duties  take. 
And  recollect  I  have  a  will  to  make." 

Jessy,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel, 
When  thus  the  bsser  their  designs  reveal, 
Replied.  *'  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit. 
Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit" 
In  silent  scorn  the  lady  sat  a  while. 
And  then    replied  with    stem    contemptuous 
smile^ — 

**  Think  you»  fiur  madam,  that  you  came  to 
share 
Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  ? 
A  guest,  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
Dress'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
I  lor  the  poor  assisuince  largely  paid ; 
To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  a88ign*d, 
I  fix*d  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
And  had  your  fiither  (simple  man !)  obeyed 
My  good    advice,  and   watch'd   as    well    as 

pray'd. 
He  might  have  left  yon  something  with  his 

prayers. 
And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofly  airs.  . 

"In  tears,  my  love!   O,  then,  my  soflen'd 
heart 
Cannot  resist ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  your  friendship,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

Jeasy  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
'*  I  hear  enough,'*  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  display*d,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake. 
And.  Bs  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snake." 

Jessy  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid. 
Prepared  to  go,  determined,  though  afraid. 

**  Ungrateful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  **  this 
Could  I  imagine  f — are  you  frantic,  miss  f 
What!  leave  your  friend,  your  proepectv— is  it 

traef 
This  Jessy  answer'd  by  a  mild  "  Adieu !" 

The  dame  replied,  *'  Then  houseless  may  yon 


The  starving  victim  to  it  guilty  love ; 
Branded  widi  shame,  in  sickness  doomed  to  nurse 
An  ill-fbrm'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
Spom*d  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
By  sorly  rustics  vrith  the  parish  bread  ! — 
Relent  yon  not  7— speak— yet  I  can  forgive ; 
Sdll  live  vwth  me."— -« With  you,"  said  Jessy, 

-live? 
No!  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe. 
Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe , 
Who  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very 

hearts 
Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain. 
And  all,  vdth  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
Whom  I  could  pity,  but  t|>at,  while  I  stay. 
My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  avray  ,* 


Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon*d  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain. 

"  A  vile,  detested  virretch !"  the  lady  cried, 
**  Tet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  eflbrt,  tried. 
And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart ; 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  cannot  go, 
1*11  make  her  feel  wfiat  'tis  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stra/d. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary 

made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known   in  ancient 

When  madam's  dress    compell'd .  the  village 

praise  ,- 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old, 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

"Alas!  my  son !"  the  mother  cried,  "  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sight 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child, 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild, 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  alwa]^,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left. 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air, 
Hc^e  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair: 
'Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
'The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no,  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth. 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
While  every  village  maiden  cries,  *  How  gay. 
How   smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin 

Grey!' 
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"  Tet  art  thou  Md ;  alaa !  ray  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  ia  wounded,  and  the  cure  u  slow ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jeny  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  loved  thee  {  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid- 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain. 
O !  I  have  seen  her— she  will  come  again.' 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile ; 
He  then  replied,  *'  Ah !  sure,  had  Jessy  stayed, 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  ou^  sylvan  shade. 
The  lenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distreases  would  have  made  me  blest 

*'  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  baa  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste ;  and  what  will  then  ensue  f 
Surprise,  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  fiiir  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride. 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  here." 
Sighing  he  spake— but  hark!  he  hean  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  and  lo!  the  evening  coach; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  hones'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  wero  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaase  beside  his  gate  at  night,* 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  have  Jessy  come ! 
She  came— he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door. 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy— the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid; 
^Vho  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  lo  make. 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then  so  long  detain'd. 
No  wishes  lo  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ,* 
Yet  h>ng  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 
Here  was  a  lover  food,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  arooiid. 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  (ones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night>bird*s  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  imboldea'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisper'd- **  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license  !**   Jessy  anwer'd,  "  No :" 
But  Colin  went    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  ihe  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village  maids  of  happy  cooples  say, 
"  They  live  like  Jessy  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey.** 


TALE  XIV. 

THK  STRnOGLXa  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

ItmaviDafai;  jetllie,  lamnot;  ' 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well :— Fool  1  do  not  flatter. 
My  Conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  toofoes, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

Richard  III.  act  v.  ac  a 

My  Conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  Conscience. . . . 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel 

MerchaiU  of  Veniett  set  il.  ac.  2. 
Thou  hast  it  now— «nd  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it 

J|ac6cc*,  act  HI.  ac.  L 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased^ 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bralo, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  thst  perilous  siuiT 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  Y 

lb.  aet  V.  ac.  8. 

Softi  I  did  but  dream— 
O I  coward  Conscience,  bow  dost  thou  sffliet  me  I 
J2leAartfl//.actv.ac.a. 

A  sEEiouB  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt, 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 

Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again. 

And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 

Papist  and  quaker  if  we  set  aaide. 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried  ; 

There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tora'd 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discem'd : 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham— Fulham  went 

His  uncle's  way,  with  every  torn  oonlent ; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care, 

And  thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare. 
And  he,  the  tmth  obtain'd,  without  the  toil,  night 

share. 

In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read. 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd  ;  I  pass  the  aect 
He  call'd  a  church,  'twas  precions  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil, 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic  room  were  wont  lo  meet, 
These  fow  disciples  at  their  pastor's  feet ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  giave» 
Follow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impait 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart: 
Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind. 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind ; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  compeil'd  lo  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  lad. 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  ftults  he  had ; 
Who  now  reflected—*^  Much  am  I  surprised. 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised ; 
No !  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last. 
Although  my  ancle  cannot  hold  it  fast ; 
Though  [  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject. 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect ; 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  mora  closely  to  the  things  wilkia ; 
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TheM  KMM  of  asal  have  I  derided  long. 
But  now  iMgin  lo  think  Ihe  laughen  wrong ; 
Nay.  my  good  nnde,  by  all  teachen  moved, 
Will  be  preieiT'd  to  him  who  none  approved ; 
Better  to  love  anuei  than  nothing  to  have  loved." 
Sach  were  hie  thonghta,  when  Conacience  fint 
began 
To  hold  doee  ooovene  with  th'  awaken'd  man : 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew, 
And  for  hti  dotiea  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  iear*d  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er  he  stmy'd,  he  found  his  Conscience 


like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose, 
Whai  wrong  V  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
To  dreg  fi>nh  every  latent  act  to  light. 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight: 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  oonfess'd 
The  labuur  useful,  lor  it  brought  him  rest 

The  UMsle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead~ 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade- 
He  mnch  leioioed,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Tet  felt  aapiriog  pleasore  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  incroaaing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check'd, 
(For  Fnlham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct ;) 
He  and  hie  Coaecaence  had  their  compact  made— 
**  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  yon  will  soon  persuade  ; 
But  not,"  he  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  me  to  feel  those  tenor-breeding  stings." 

"  Let  not  such  thoughts,*'  she  said,  *'  your  mind 
confound; 
Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound ; 
Jo  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right. 
But  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  hind. 
Awake  lo  dreams,  to  dire  ofiencea  blind : ' 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
Be  your  own  nnster,  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  kmg." 

••  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ;  "  strong 
must  be 
Ute  lemplang  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
Never  will  I  lo  evil  deed  consent. 
Or,  if  surprised,  O !  how  will  I  repent! 
Bhould  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  wonkl  I  restore 
"nie  dangennu  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor. 
Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  boy— 
Or  build — ^who  knows  ^— an  hospital  like  Goy  ?-— 
Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  f" 

Thoaoor  young  Trader  and  his  Conseienoedwelt 
In  matual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt; 
Bat  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  thinga» 
•*  She  was,"  he  said,  **  loo  rsady  with  the  stings ;" 
And  he  too  apt,  in  searoh  of  growing  gainst 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Tet  dieee  wove  trifimg  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
Domestic  strifeo^  preliminary  wan  ; 
He  ventond  UtUe,  little  she  eiprem'd 
Of  hMiignatian,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  Ihe  worthy  way. 
When  profit  mged  him  to  a  bold  essay :— 
A  tiaa  vras  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
la  lottery  chaacea,  yet  of  law  nnbhuned ; 


This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prise ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  unjust!  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest. 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast  * 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof! 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough 
*'  Suppose,"  said  she, ".  your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gam  each  real  prize, 
(Such  your  proposal,)  can  you  ruin  shun  T" — 
"  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  **  to  one."— 
'*  Still  it  may  happen." — **  I  the  sum  must  pay." — 
**  You  know  you  cannot" — *'  I  can  run  away." 
**  That  vk  dishonest" — *'  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit;  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  f  am  I  sleepy  there  7 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  t 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  7 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  ? 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  your  charges!  Conscience,  tell  me 
which?" 

"  Tis  well,"  said  she,  •*  but—"  "  Nay,  I  prey, 
have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"  See  now,"  said  ho— for  Conscience  yet  arose— 
"  How  foolish  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  sute  advanced  7" — 
"  Still,"  mutter'd  Conscienoe,  still  it  might  have 

chanced." — 
"  Might !"  said  our  hero,  "  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  7" 

Now  FuIham*B  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 
The  papers  toUl  where  kiud  mammns  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infent's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  mightgentle  damsels  please. 
And  trevelleiB  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas. 
And  find  the  curious  art  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  Conscience  rested, she  was  find  pleased  to  find* 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  svrore. 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  thar  he  ask'd  no  more, 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fiur  deaund,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th'  affioot  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  7} 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  *"  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
If  thus  he  grasp*d  at  such  usurious  gains. 
He  must  deserve,  and  sboold  expect  her  pains." 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  con- 

Ofience  there  was :  but  who  ofiimded  lea  7 

"  What!  is  a  mere  aaaertion  call'd  a  lie  7 

And  if  it  be,  are  men  compeU*d  to  bay  7 

'Twas  strange  that  Conscienoe  on  sach   points 

should  dwell. 
While  he  iraa  aeting  (he  would  call  it)  well : 
He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  othen  sell 
l2 
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There  was  no  fr&ud,  and  he  demanded  cause 
Why  he  was  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  laws  ?' 

*'  My  laws  ?"  said  Conscience :  "  What,"  said  he, 
are  thine  7 
**  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  f 
Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex'd : 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay, 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  *'  'twas  your  own 
desire 
That  I  should  warn  you — does  the  compact  tire  ? 
Repent  you  this  7  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise  ; 
So  you  may  counsel  and  rcmonstmnce  shun, 
But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend. 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 
.    "  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  replie<), 
*  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofs — but  then 
Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report, 
And  not  the  WTOtches  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
There's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  oflf  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
His  Conscience  never  checks  him  when  he  swears 
The  fiit  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each — 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live : 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  ovemice  7 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  7" 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yot  'twas  plain 
The  parlies  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  scem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threalcn'd  still, 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  lor  the  will ; 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  **To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
Thy  neighbour  loave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies. 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  vestry  patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name, 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  oflice  take, 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  bidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he,  for  one, 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain, 
They  too  were  loud  and  threatening,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper's  friend, their  foe,  arose  and  spoke  again: 
Fiercely  he  cried,  **  Your  garbled  statements  show 
That  you  determine  we  shall  nothmg  know ; 
But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 
O  ve  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right" 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask. 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  **  You  wear  a  mask !" 
*'  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 

Fulham,  though  check'd,  retain'd  his  former  zeal. 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel ; 


*'  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peevisli  tone. 
An  elder  cried ;  *'  the  cur  must  have  a  bona.*' 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within ; 
In  terms  leas  veil'd  an  oflfer  then  was  made. 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persoade ; 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
"  "Th'  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  friend's  aiio 

cess. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress." 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  rigbt; 
*'  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience  7  No !  she  would  not 
rest, 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest: 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  bell 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  leer 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew  : 
Yet  he  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  more, 
Gave  a  peace-ofiering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet ;  but  the  time  was  brief^ 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief ; 
In  office  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  rest. 
He  must  adroit  the  sacramental  test: 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  all  his  life, 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  church  at  itrile, 
(No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perased. 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused ;) 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  atrani^. 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong; 
*'  Change  his  religion !   No !  he  must  be  sure 
That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endare." 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  ofk  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  from  those, 
Than  when  the  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppoee ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled, 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  foncy  rules  instead  ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals. 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  bieaat, 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  teat 
Now  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embnce^ 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  With  gvace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  oome. 
They  scarce  praferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Rome: 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gem. 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed ; 
Their  attic  room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend ; 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried* 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period  j— soon  a  qnarral  roee, 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  imther  prorad 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved 
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Folham  e'en  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall. 
And  fiv  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call, 
Ai  Rome's  mistaken  friend  exolaim'd,  Let  Carthage 

faU! 
So  felt  onr  hero,  so  his  wish  expressed. 
Against  this  powerful  sprite— <ie£eiu2a  eU ; 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near, 
Fraed  from  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 
So,  Conscience  conquer *d,  men  perceive  how  free, 
But  not  how  &tal  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal,  not  free  our  hero's ;  foe  or  friend 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend  : 
She  doaed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye ; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on ;  crime  following  crime. 

This,  once  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust. 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as  fair  and  just. 
Was  the  sole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afnid  : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right 
The  friendly  parties  met :  the  guardian  cried, 
"  I  am  too  old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
Manha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
On  easy  teims  I'll  make  her  youn  for  life  ; 
And  then  the  craatura  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child.*'— 
**  Tet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  **  for  your  fools. 
Female  and  male,  aro  obstinate  as  mules." 

Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed, 
Ptoposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

**  Tb  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience.    *'  It  will 
prove,"' 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  *'  an  act  of  love ; 
Her  wicked  gnardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
To  endlem  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold  ; 
Now  may  her  life  be  happy,  for  I  mean 
To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
**  I  cannot  thna  compound,"  the  spirit  cried, 
**  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
*nm  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

The  wile  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbade ;  she  took  tho  caution  ill. 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot  cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour, 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  tyrant  erafl,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
Bat  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  &r 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  discover'd  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  ait  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rodest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame,   . 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame : 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  koew, 
And  would  assist  him  in  the  spending  too ; 
His  threatening  words  with  insult  she  defied. 
To  an  hia  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied  ; 
And  when  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
*  Attend  I  will,  but  let  me  have  my  way." 

Nor  rest  bad  Conscience;  "While  yon  merit 


From  me,**  she  cried,  *•  you  seek  redrem  in  vain." 


His  thoughts  were  grievous :  **  All  that  I  possess 
From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend. 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end  ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"Is  there  no  way?"— here  Conscience  rose  in 
power, 
"  O !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
I  am  thy  Couscience,  faithful,  fond,  and  true, 
Ah,  fiy  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue  ,* 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul. 
Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  affrighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid, 
Folt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rebel  I'd,  again  express'd 
A  love  for  pleasure,  a  conteiupt  of  rest ; 
"She,  whom  she   pleased,  would  visit,  would 

receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave." 
**  One  way  there  is,"  said  he,  "  I  might  contrive 
Into  a  trap  this  foolish  diing  to  drive : 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she  7— I'll  be  certain  who—" 
"  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  **  what  thou  mean's! 

to  do: 
Insnare  thy  wife  f'— '*  Why,  yes,"  he  must  confess, 
"  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redrem ; 
Besides,  to  think,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came, 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame; 
Ott  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free, 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he  ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resign'd; 
*<  Revenge,"  said  he,  "will  prompt  that  daring  mind; 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distress'd, 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — ^but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame, 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast         « 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast 

**  Pause  but  a  moment,  think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper,  "  I  am  yet  a  friend : 
Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  f" 
**  No !"  and  he  paused ;— "  I  surely  shall  repent" 
Then  hurried  on — ^the  evil  plan  wos  laid, 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betray 'd, 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  cm  the  spirit  press'd, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace. 
By  a  fitlse  promise,  that  ofience  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  seem'd  fluniliar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  Tiith  the  dull  account, 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slomber'd  o'er  th'  amount- 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast 
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Hence,  firom  ihat  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sin, 

Arose  the  restless  enmity  within ; 

On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 

Doom'd  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 

For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 

Watch'd  every  thought,  attack'd  the  foe  alone, 

And  with  envenom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  faiPd  that  brought  relief  before, 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confessed) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  **  Are  they  redress'd  ? 
You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure, 
liong  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead  ; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed : 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  designed ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harassed,  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid  ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew^ ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup^ 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  moining  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  houn. 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  hii 

powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press'd, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fean  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bnrsten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd,  , 

Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear, 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings, 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  boeom-stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view. 
And  some  divorced ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life :  no  other  changes  came, 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror,  when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
**  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  oondemn'd  to  die  f 
Let  me  eecapa ! V\\  give-O !  let  me  fly- 
How  !  but  a  dream— no  judges !  dungeon  I  chain ! 
Or  these  grim  men !— I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  dreed  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  f 
Day  if  thy  time— and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep? 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come. 
Nor  give  ooa  how  gf  pwe,  onlioiibfted  gloom  f 


'*  O I  Conscience !  Conscience !  man's  most  fiuth^ 
ful  friend. 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend ; 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  O !  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  toe  !*' 
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ADVICE  ;  OR,  THE  'SQUIRE  AND  THE  PUEST. 

His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports— 
And  never  noted  him  in  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration. 

Henr^  F.  act  L  sc  1. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
Wth  unrespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me, 
Who  look  into  me  with  considefBte  eyes. 

Richard  III  act  iv.  ac.  Z 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

7>mpe9t,  act  iL  sc.  I. 

A  WEALTHY  lord  of  fiir-extended  land. 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  eontnand ; 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  oomfbrls,  he  dismiss'd  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughteia  eased. 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased : 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys, 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  t 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit, 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  mannen  of  the  hall. 
No  wodded  lady  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  favourite,  and  her  triumph  gain'd 
O'er  other  fiivourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  tt>  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  enjoy*d. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destiojr'd. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  raleaaed 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  tmkind. 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  f 
The  church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  Inck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  peno'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd, 
Such  most  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  tnne. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime , 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  oontempt  express 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among, 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire,  «*  wboae  smI 
Condemn'd  us  all.  I  should  disdain  to  fteli 
But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  train'dy 
Prataa  of  our  eooduct,  who  would  not  be  pain'cl 
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While  he  declaimfl  (where  no  one  dares  teply) 
On  men  abandon'd,  groveUing  m  the  sty 
(Like  beasts  in  human  shape)  of  shameless  luxury. 
Yei  with  a  patriot's  zeal  I  stand  the  shock 
Of  vile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock : 
But  let  this  rector,  thus  severe  and  proud, 
Chaiige  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud, 
And  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
Train'd  by  the  Graces,  to  explain  the  truth ; 
Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fed." 

This  purposed  teacher  was  a  sister's  son, 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
And  ahe  had  early  train'd  for  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college  boy : 
At  various  times  her  letters  painted  all 
Her  brother's  \iews,  the  manners  of  the  hall ; 
The  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  per- 
suade: 
This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed. 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish'd  to  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  uncle's  will, 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sams  he  bad  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
**  To  be,*'  he  wrote,  '*  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
An  bcmest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist" 
liis  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care. 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce. 
And  make  his  talenla  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made, — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  youdi  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend. 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  'squire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire  ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine. 
The  other  still  exclaim'd — "  My  boy  will  shine ; 
Tes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend. 
And,  when  at  home,  be  social,  and  unbend." 

Tlie  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  James 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gmvely  to  pray,  and  reverently  to  preach. 
Was  all  he  aaw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach. 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide 
Cold  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied. 
Kindling  it  blazes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums. 

Jamas,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
What  call'd,  he  knew  not,  but  the  call  obey'd : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt; 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined  ; 
Hinsself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
His  zeal  grew  active ;  honest,  earnest  zeal. 
And  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
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He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew. 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach 'd  him  from  the  hall. 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout. 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again: 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud. 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  all  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-known  name ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise. 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with.it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  ''My 

.  boy. 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy  ; 
The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight.' 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye : 
She  tlirice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke  : 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told 
"  This  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold." 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay 'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
Tasee  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied ; 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  take  your  wine  ;~for  woes  a  sure  resource, 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  "  I  have  my  fears ;  but  still 
I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control. 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  tlie  'squire : 
*'  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try. 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast. 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest: 
Yet  first,  in  soothing  voice—"  A  moment  stay. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey : 
Treasure  these  hinis,  if  fame  or  peace  you  prize, 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

**  On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends. 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  ensure  his  friends, 
First,  of  the  first— your  stores  at  once  produce. 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
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On  liuciriuoa  dwell,  and  every  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  the  scholar's  sure  resource  : 
For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  head 
What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathen  said : 
No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  fail  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  how  much  you  know  : 
Is  faith  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light ! 
Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  explain; 
Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  passage)  what  some  martyr  saith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone ; 
Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
And  cruel  txx),  for  this  is  faith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends ; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  ! 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes ; 
Your  nobler  faith,  in  loftier  style  convey'd. 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid  : 
Ou  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send, 
That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  ? 
Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

"  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  friend, 
And  the  sure  way  is — ^never  to  ofiend  ; 
For,  James,  consider^what  your  neighbours  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you : 
Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  &ce ; 
And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew, 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  disease, 
If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  limb  should  seise ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  very  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  so  doubly  feel, 
When  hurt  by  those  whose  office  is  to  heal. 

*'  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell. 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style, 
How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  defile : 
Here  bring  penuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth. 
To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care; 
Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suffice. 
That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract — vice : 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then; 
We  all  confeoB  we  are  offending  men : 
In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware. 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare ; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves ; 


But  name  th'  offence,  and  you  absolve  the  rest. 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast 

**  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low. 
That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need  : 
And  all  the  belter  sort,  who  see  your  zeal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart. 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part. 

"  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise  ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize. 
Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease, 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to  please." 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state, 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth  ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar. 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  bolls  had  toil'd — arrived  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  there : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day? 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  favourite  steed, 
(Whose  blood  and   bone  gave    promise    of  his 

speed,) 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high ; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances— luckless  day ! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last. 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpoas'd  ; 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame; — 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'squire. 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire : 
When  the  young  preacher  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind, 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  judge — ^he  trembled  for  the  lad  ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  grace, 
Amazement  scowl'd  upon  his  clouded  face. 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose. 
That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  chose : 
Forlhis  he  listen'd  ;  but,  alas.'  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  uncle  lefl  the  hated  pew, 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view : 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemes ! 
For  now  no  crazed  fiinatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  JamM : 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd. 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  heaid ;~ 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air, 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  disoouxse 
Of  grace,  triumphant  rose  to  fourfold  force: 
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He  Idimd  his  Ihonghta  deapiMd,  his  rules  tnxuh 

giwi'd. 
And  while  the  anger  kindled  in  hit  breast,  [press'd : 
The  pain  must  be  endured  that  could  not  be  ex- 
Each  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  fuel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire : 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  by  threatening  sign 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
But  James  refused  those  angry  looks  to  meet, 
Till  he  dismissed  his  flock,  and  left  his  seat  : 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame. 
But  fix'd  his  soul— ^his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage, 
And  seek  ibr  shelter  in  his  parsonage: 
There,  if  fbnakeo,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  oomibru  leA,  though  not  a  few  resign'd  ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  love. 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  led. 
The  mind  enjoy *d  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  floviii. 
Still  was  the  tithe  often  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign, 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain  ; 
Bat  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain  : 
Now  dreads  the  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread, 
Lest  the  boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head  ; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo. 
The  doablfol  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe : 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke. 
Now  pass  his  honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Jjosaea,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs, 
rS'ow  croos  hia  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayen : 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved, 
Bv  co^-ard  fears  coniess'd  his  conscience  moved ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departed  worth, 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
**  Man,"  said  the  'squire,  **  thou  wert  not  wont  to 
Hast  tbou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy,  [start ; 

Who  vroold  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  ?" 

Yes,  he  had  listened,  who  had  slumber'd  long, 
And  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong  : 
Bqu  tlKMigh  afiected,  still  his  yielding  heart. 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from 

wine. 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
Bat  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet,  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
And,  speaking,  own'd,  "  that  in  his  mind  the  youth 
Had  giAs  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth  : 
The  'squire  he  honour'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part. 
He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart: 
But  'twaa  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried. 
That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  .would  abide ; 
He  boDour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
The  preacher  had  his  talents — more  or  less : 
Why  not  agree  7  he  thought  the  young  divine 
Hsd  no  such  atricmess — they  might  drink  and  dine ; 
For  them  sufficient — ^but  he  said  before, — 
That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 

This  heard  the  'squire  Math  mix'd  contempt  and 
pain; 
He  fear*d  the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
The  favourite  nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
fooceived  the  roan  she  scom'd  her  cause  would 
aid; 


And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low, 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
*'  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  honour  led. 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head ; 
Their  loves  (Heaven  knew  how  dreadfully  dis- 

trees'd  , 

The  thought  had  made  her  .*)  we^  as  yet  unbless'd  : 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd" — Here  she  saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light, 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged — and  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door ; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound  ; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart ;  but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  "  How  vast  the  toil !  and  ah !  how 
weak  am  I  i" 

James  too  has  trouble — he  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease; 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek, 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  his  uncle's,  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  offend. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce,  that  glows  in  vulgar  zeal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state : 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour. 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints  ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  he  fmds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard  ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them  : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce, 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse : 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring. 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVI. 


THB  CONFIDANT. 


Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  tho  moon, 
With  fresh  suspicion  1 

Othello,  act  lii.  sc.  3. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasure  and  my  rights  in  thee 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy 

Henry  IV.  Part  I.  act  il.  sc.  3. 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strengtii,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  it  as  a  giant 

Meaeurefor  Meaaure^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
Tho  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye  ; 
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Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  sniall, 
But  graceful,  easy,  unaffected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  fiice  disclosed ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  flush'd  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well, 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

tell: 
Though  this  fair  Ian  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  stirmise, 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 
Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose    looks  were  with  such  meaning 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind. 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read. 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ; 
The  lady's  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  averr'd : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love  { 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perfbrm'd  withgraoe ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gazed, 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride : 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet, 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page, 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yeara  may  bring. 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  t — 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind  ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men 
A  richer  Stafibrd  who  had  lived  to  save. 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave  ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  vievtr'd, 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd  : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read, 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed, 
Then  thought  of  marriage ;  *'  But  the  great,"  said  he, 
'*  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air. 
He  bought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair ; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate  ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  mannera  hurt  him  and  confound : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  address'd, 
Souji^bt  her  consent,  and  his  regard  «»xpre88M ; 


Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied, 

He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  aigh*d. 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part. 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health, 
But  ended  thus,  "  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

**  Then  is  she  rich !"  he  cried,  with  lively  air ; 
*'  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  fair  ?" 

*'  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  who  died 
And  left  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strove. 
But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty ,'and  her  orphan  state, 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate  ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be. 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee  ; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  shun. 
By  the  rude  oflers  of  an  unchecked  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  designs,  nor  beauty's  trial,  ceaae ; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal." 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true, 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew ; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess'd  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate. 
And  iiave  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came, — 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art, 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart : 
In  years  they  difier'd  ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifVeen ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely,  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme !  the  captain  dwelt. 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told, 
He  had  a  father,  crafty,  hanh,  and  old  ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  ofience  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  f 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd  ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled  ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  express'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair, 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid  : 
**  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come. 
Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
**  "Tis  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  father  cried, 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied  : 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T'  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment : 
The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dreed  ; 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled  ; 
The  infant  died  ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm. 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm : 
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**  Should  her  Elin^-no !  the  was  too  just. 

Too  good  and  kind-~bat  ah !  too  young  to  trust." 

Anna  retoni'd,  her  former  place  resumed, 

And  fiided  beauty  with  new  grace  rebloom*d ; 

And  if  some  whispers  of  the  post  were  heard, 

They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appeared; 

But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd, 

She  saw  her  father  gloomy  and  distress'd  ; 

He  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  soon  was 

shed 
The  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead : 
She  sought  Elixa's  arms,  that  fiuthful  friend  was 

wed  \ 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  shown, 
And  all  th'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now  beyond  her  hopee— no  longer  tried 
By  alaviah  awe — she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
"Then  Ueos'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind  ; 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  eyery  friend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  ezpress'd  : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy. 
He  look'd  exulting  on  his  first-bom  boy ; 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd. 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  soma  were  not  explain'd  ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  sight  fiuniliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threatening  prospect  of  uncertain  fate; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  wakee  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
Still  thought  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend ; 
**  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
Who  can  discover  what  thai  friend  will  hide ; 
Who  knew  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
H^lio  theae  con  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate ; 
But  Ihoa,  Elia,  canst  the  whole  impart, 
And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart" 

Mix*d  with  these  fears — but  light  and  transient 
these— 
Fled  yeois  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease : 
So  tranquil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  daya  of  gloom  unmiz'd  prepared  the  way  \ 
One  eve,  the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 
Sang  gayly,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate: 
Then  come  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread, 
Mot  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read  ; 
The  snbatance  this ;  **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind  ; 
While  poor  Elixa  had  from  place  to  place 
Been  Inred  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
That  every  acheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain*d  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
Her  child  a  burden  to  her  life  remain'd, 
Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 
soul  sustain'd. 

*■  Tet  why  neglected  f    Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  oppress'd. 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
Yet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one. 
For  kindness  due  to  bet  for  kindness  done." 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Floshings  of  dread  had  momentary  place: 


*'  I  must,"  she  judged,  '*  these  cruel  lines  expose. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, 
**  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  ftir  lady  dwell. 
Who  boosts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?" 
^'At  school,"  she  answer'd :  he  ''At  school !"  replied ; 
"  Nay,  then  I^now  the  secrets  you  would  hide  : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute, 
Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love  f  are  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  7 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  you  are  confessed." 

This  cloud,  though  post,  alarm'd  the  conscious 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life  ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  her  £liza  would  a  sister  spare  : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ? — should  send, 
Let  her  direct— and  then  she  named  a  friend  : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd. 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread : — 

*'  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  £liza's  friendship  was  to  close  7 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain. 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  7  why  so  loud  the  call. 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  7 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  ? 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know  : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd. 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset. 
And  urged  %y  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise. 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  rare— 
For  who  oflends,  must  for  ofiTence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  dismay'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom  ; 
A  day  deferr'd  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate ; 
Better  to  die  than  Staflbrd's  scorn  to  meet, 
And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreet : 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  Appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  tears  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
£liza's  silence  she  again  implored. 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afford. 

For  looks  comjlbsed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd  : 
The  faithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
*'  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press, 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  7" 
*<None,  none,"  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  so 

kind, 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose. 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose  ; 
M 
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A  hue  like  thia  the  wegtern  sky  displays, 
That  glow's  a  while,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 
Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  came — 
"  The  wants  she  sutfer'd  were  aflection's  shame ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led, 
Unhappy  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife  ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid, 
And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid  : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure  : 
If  they  were  friends,  tlien  equal  be  th^irlot, 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not' 
Despair  and  terror  seized  the  w  le,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress  : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes. 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  re|X)8e; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal, 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 
Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place  ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien, 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Sumeihing  he  knew  obscurely,  and  hud  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green  ; 
Ixive,  loath  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long, 
Till   fear  would  speak,  and  spoke   in  language 
strong. 
"  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna— truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow  ; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  [  will  fairly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  witbshamo ; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

"  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — "  But  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  ? 
Yen,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints, 
Tlio  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints : 
Something  we  do^but  she  afHicts  me  still. 
And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  eicuse. 
Help  whon  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign. 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine. 
The  husband  doubted  ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
*'  'Tis  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  aufferer 

aid, — 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid  { 
Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe  ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  cornea  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  StnfEird's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 


Not  long  they  lasted — this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego ; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read. 

My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  ia  dead  : 
Heaven  has  my  infant."—"  Heartless  wretch !"  she 

cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy  ?"— "I  am  no  longer  tied  : 
Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  amazed. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gazed  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief 

She  fear'd  tiiat  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  friend  would  not  relents 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fiU'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sale  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom. 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said,  **I 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  miad, 
And  meeting  whisper'd,"  Is  Eliza  kind  V* 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  naught  that  pass'd  between  the  stranger  friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 
But,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afibrd ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  gueat. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  posaess'd ; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  while. 
Telling  her  idle  talcs  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view 'd; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd — 
"  I  am  a  slave  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubled  or  denied  ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
VV^o-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

*'  There  is,"  said  Stafibrd,  **  yes,  there  is  a  cause — 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes.** 
Six  weeks  had   pass'd — ^"In  truth,  my  love,  this 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  ? 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  ?" 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
M  »Tjg  well,"  said  Stafford ;"  then  your  loves  renew ; 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much  distrcss'd 
T'  odmit  the  consolation  of  a  jest; 
111  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh. 
And,  fnurmuring  'forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die  ; 
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With  sunkeii  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  cheek. 
She  look'd  oonfusion,  and  ahe  Aiar'd  to  ipeak. 

All  this  the  friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight. 
She  knew  the  huaband  eager  for  her  flight; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain : 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  lifo. 
She  must  infuse  fresh  terrors  iq  the  wife ; 
Most  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu, 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view  : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  wife,  from  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  *'  I  will  confess  ;'* 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride, 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Ofiended,  grieved,  impatient,  StaSbrd  bore 
The  odious  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more  ; 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
He  held  all  fnud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But,  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect. 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  guest  with  care  adom'd,  and  named  her  home  : 
To   please   the  eye,  there  curious    prints  were 

placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letten  and  music,  on  a  table  laid. 
The  fiivourite  studies  of  the  fair  betray 'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  -wbb  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  Are  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  foiling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  O  *  then.  **  resumed  the  friend,  "  I  plainly  fold 
That  you  and  Staflbrd  know  each  other's  mind  ; 
I  must  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
Like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
Bat  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
A  painiul  secret  in  my  bosom  ?   No  I 
Think  not  your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead  ; 
I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade  : 
Wouki  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect? 
Hie  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid. 
Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
A  very  mother  to  the  child  became. 
Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  conceal'd  your  shame ; 
Bat  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
You  thrust  a  bosom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
The  hard  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here   paused  the  guest,  and    Anna   cried    at 
length — 
**  You  try  me,  cruel  friend  I  beyond  my  strength  ; 
Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infont  laid. 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 

In  Anna's  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair; 
f?er  speech  she  softened,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Yet  while  professing  love,  she  answered  still — 
*'  Yon  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will." 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Slafibrd,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
By  reading  oft  diapeU'd  the  evening  gloom ; 


History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  night. 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile ; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fbndly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  foce  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed, ''  My  tale,"  said 'he, 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  udness  be !" 

"  The  Caliph  Hanin,*  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  men 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair, 
And  wo  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there ! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy. 
Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  foncy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wrong ; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  ofl  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  view. 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew  ; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood. 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant 

food; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  young  sense — ^he  ate,  and  was  undone : 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleased  he*  boheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be^ 
But  high  the  price  he  6x'd  on  secrecy. 

" '  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  ? 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive. 
Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my  friend  \  revive ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  yon  from  terrific  pahis ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt. 
Would  not  an  asper  on  ydQr  folly  set' 

"The  hint  was  strong;  young  Osmyn  search'd 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small. 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  foncy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng  ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fean  remain'd. 


•  The  sovereign  here  meant  is  the  Haroan  Alraschid, 
or  Harun  al  Rashid,  who  died  early  in  the  ninth  centnry  ; 
he  Is  often  the  hearer,  and  sometimes  the  hero^  of  a  tale 
in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments. 
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CRABBE. 


«  One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boy 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fixM  at  their  employ ; 
Who  now  had  thrown  reatraint  and  form  axide, 
And  fur  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied : 
*  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  silence 
save.' 

**  Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day. 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play : 
He  begg'd  forbearance ;  *  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'tis  pain  to  live : 
O!  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  poasess'd 
To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest.' 

"*  So  fond  of  death,*  replied  the  boy, '  'tis  plain 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

"  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near. 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne, 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

'*The  tale    proceeds,  when    first   the    calij^ 
found 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd : 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruflied  mind, 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

**  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young. 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
And  that  he  suflfer'd  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  worse  than  death  till  he  desired  to  die ; 
Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
Tu  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid. 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  friend,  whom  pains  nor  prayers  could 

move; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure, 
And  then  with  cruel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

**  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both   the    femalee    look'd    alarm'd,  dis- 
tress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  ^ard  to  be  express'd. 

*'  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home ; 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste  ; 
Letten  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  vnote,  and  oflen  play'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Franknees  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafibrd's  face. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  give  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  efifort  to  sustain 
n^r  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain. 
Nor  oould  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 
her  pain : 


Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight ; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home, 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 
ooihe. 
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She  bsih  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  ; 

Vet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  is  flint 

Her  temper,  therefore,  most  be  well  obaerv'd. 

Heniy  IV.  Part  i.  act  ir.  sc.  4. 

Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  cried— 

"Alas!  good  soul!"  and  forgaTe  him  with  all  their 
hearts :  but  there  is  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  if 
Caesar  had  stabb'd  their  mothers,  they  wouM  have  dooe 
no  less. 

Juiiut  (kuar,  act  L  ac.  2. 

How  dost  1    Art  cold  1 
I'm  cold  myself— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  1 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

King  Lear,  act  fit  ac  2. 

Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mind. 
Easy  and  sofl,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  ofiended  for  the  twentieth  thne. 
Will  hear  th'ofllender  and  forgive  the  crime: 
And  there  are  others  whom  like  these  to  chest. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  eflbrt  of  deceit ; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a* strong  disdain. 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — ^but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget: 
Those  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  deeire; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : — 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade  ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  dead. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  aeen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene; 
There  in  short  time  the  sorial  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few: 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assoil'd. 
In  vain  resisted— hope  and  science  fail'd  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
**  Poor  merohant  Poul !  what  think  ye  T  will  be 

wedf 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
Thus  can  he  rest?— I  wonder  if  he  can." 

He  too,  OS  grief  subsided  in  his  mind, 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind  : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  years  were  forty— he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  fow,  and  special  was  his  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
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A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet. 
More  gnve  and  coiirleoaB,yoa  could  seldom  meet : 
Thoagb  irogBl  he,  jret  Bumptiious  was  his  board. 
As  if  ID  prove  how  mach  he  could  aflbrd ; 
For  tboagh  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighboars  free : 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style. 
And  rarely  soAen'd  lo  a  sober  smile  ; 
For  this  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave — 
*-  Cancems  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave : 
And  lor  soch  man  to  be  of  language  free, 
Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree : 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield  ; 
Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
As  this  rich  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  !'* 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth, 
One  lamed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred, 
She  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread  : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they. 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 
Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms. 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
Conn*d  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And  statue-like,  was  motionlike  and  cold ; 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray'd. 
Ere  ihie  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  diArant  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
"  He  came  lo  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  art ; 
And  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak. 
Told  listeoing  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 

we^: 
But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yu  or  nay, 
He  would  deserve  an  answer  just  and  plain, 
Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
Sir,  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again." 

Hence  our  brave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  face, 
Praised  not  a  feature — dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 
Bat  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state, 
*'  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 
lYho  lear'd  neglect,  and  was  oompell'd  to  trust 
Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy. 
At  beet,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy. 
But  with  her  person  and  h^r  prudence  blest, 
His  acts  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
Would  abe  be  his  f"— "  Why  that  was  much  to  say ; 
She  would  consider :  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 
It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 
Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so  well  f 
But  she  would  ponder." — "  This,"  he  said,  **  was 

kind,*' 
And  begg'd  to  know  *'  when  she  had  fix'd  her 
nind." 
Romantic  maidens  would  have  scom'd  the  air. 

And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
Bat  weU  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 

Her  own  mild  virtues  in  her  lover's  mind. 
18 


His  worldly  wealth  she    sought,  and  quickly 
grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores, 
Of    rooms  whose  treasures  press'd  the  groaning 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  t 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow'd  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  exciled  no  debate  ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart. 
And,  never  flnding,  never  dealt  with  art: 
In  his  engagements  she  had  no  concern ; 
Ho  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied. 
His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 
When  chip  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ;        i 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day, 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array, 
Forth  from  her   room  with   measured  step   she 

came. 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame  : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study-door — 
♦*  This  way,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business— you  will  understand, 
The  law  requires  that  you  aflix  youf  hand ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  off  his  prose : 
That  "  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed. 
And  forasmuch" — said  she,  *'  I've  no  distrust. 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign  7 

There ! Now    be    ready  when    we  meet   to 

dine." 
This  said,  she  hurried  oflTin  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain, 
This  serious  merehant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave, 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  'tis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse  : 
Be  it  confess'd,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  accompting  book 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay'd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid  ;) 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  lady  saw. 
What  love  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  folly— these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  leelings  on  her  guileless  breast. 
x3 
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"  iShuiue  I  can  bear,"  the  cried, ''  and  want  sus- 
tain, 
But  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again ;" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Confess'd  the  fault — she  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  his  worth, 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth. 
Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow ; 
And  where  to  live  he  knew  not-~knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep. 
To  show  his  love. — "  It  was  already  shown  : 
Anci  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart, 
But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part." 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
"  Welcome — yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shatter'd 

door. 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  you. 
Is  all  familiar — all  to  me  is  new ; 
You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel. 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  ofience, 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense: 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear. 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound  ; 
Noise  of  duU  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  aflbrds ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate !  yet  easier  to  sustain 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor!  who  expects  to  meet, 
In  such  gray  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  ? 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar, 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide. 
Sinking  unwam'd,  they  execrate  the  shock, 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred ; 
Pining  in  grief,  betet  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife — but  she  abjured  the  name — 
£ndured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame  ; 
When  lo  !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side, 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still ;  the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consign'd. 
Led  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind ; 


Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight. 
Had  fix'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed. 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endow'd  and  loved , 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  meat. 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate. 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply  ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same  : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stern  lady  more  completely  blind  ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  offender,  or  forgot  th'  ofience : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listen'd,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay. 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her.  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew, 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain  art. 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart  { 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend; 
Five  years  she  sufTer'd — ^he  had  revell'd  five — 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  body  wasted,  wither'd  life  and  limb. 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him  : 
Nay,  she  was  sore  that,  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive  ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady's  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  depign'd 
Each  other's  aid — one  cautious,  and  both  kind  : 
Ofl  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  fay ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  aaw  ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry  : 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew ; 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait, 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight ; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid  ; 
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This  be  raaold,  and,  with  each  trifling  giO, 
Made  thift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

^or  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 
Who  was  this  hamble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
In  Tain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress, 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess  ; 
Of  children  lost  our  novels  scMnetimes  treat, 
We  never  care — assured  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries, 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise ; 
Kay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  whom  we  wot — they  will  appear  anon ; 
Our  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
Survive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
2Sow,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  kno^ra, 
Tis  best,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

This  was  the  husband  ;  in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread : 
Once  lor  relief  the  weary  man  applied  ; 
**  Tour  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried : 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain, 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  yarioos  methods  he  had  tried  to  live, 
&it  not  one  eflbrt  would  subsistence  give : 
He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Each  small  employment  in  each  neighbouring  town 
By  tnm  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  Boch  his  ftte,  he  fail'd  in  all  he  plann'd, 
And  nothing  prosper'd  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  soppress'd. 
He  sought  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest  : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
"  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  V* 
He  askM,  was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by  : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride, 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burden'd  aas. 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
"  Who  is  he,  Susan  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
He  never  calls ;  do  make  him,  if  you  con." 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak. 
She  stopp'd  confused,  and  had  her  words  to  seek ; 
From  Saaan*s  fears  the  fiict  her  mistress  knew, 
And  cried — **  The  wretch  I  what  scheme  has  he 

in  view? 
Is  this  his  lot  ?— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
Who  wanta  the  courage,  not  the  will  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe. 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load. 
Returning  alow,  and  shivering  on  the  rood  : 
The  lady,  still  relentless,  iaw  him  come. 
And  said,  **  I  wonder,  has  the  vrretch  a  home  ?" — 
"  A  hut !  a  hovel  !*'— "  Then  his  fate  appears 
To  suit  his  crime."—"  Yes,  lady,  not  his  years  ;— 
No !  nor  hi«  suflerings,  nor  that  form  decay'd." — 
**  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  ; 
Ton  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow."— 
"  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." — 
"  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect. 
Can  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect  ? 
He  that  doth  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread."— 
"TTie  snow,"  quoth  Susan,  "  falls  upon  his  bed — 
It  blows  beside  the  thatch — it  melts  upon  his  head." 


••  'Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel." — 
"  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare    dress    appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin, 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within  ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow, 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufl^rer  know  .'"— 
"Think  on  his  crime." — "Yes,  sure,  'twas  very 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  hira !)  how  he  gropes  along." — 
"  Brought  me  to  shame."—"  O .'  yes,  I  know  it 

all; 
What  catting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  cmwl ; 
He  freezes  as  he  moves ;  he  dies !  if  he  should  fall. 
With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet, 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street. 
In  sight  of  Christians  ? — ^There !  at  last,  he  lies ; — 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
He  cannot  live." — "  But  is  he  fit  to  die  f" — 
Here  Susan  softly  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd  round  the  room,  said  something  of  its 

state, 
Dives  the  rich,  and  La2arus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — "  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  aflfrighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  : 
O!  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  vrithin ; 
His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 
And  he  so  tum*d  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed  : 
Poor  suflTering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd. 
And  God  will  hear— he  only,  Fm  afraid." 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !    Pain  ever  follows  sin." 
— "Ah!   then,"  thought  Susan,  "when  will  ours 

begin  ? 
When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed  ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze ; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  rest— indeed,  I  am  afraid."— 
"Know   yon    his  conduct ?"—" Yes,  indeed,  I 

know — 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear. 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." — 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied. 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide ;" 
Said  the  stem  lady—"  Tis  in  voin  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began,' 
And  utter'd  as  she  went—*'  The  poor  old  man !" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 
"No    more    the    wretch    would  she  receive 

again. 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  sustain ; 
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Great  hit  oiTencc,  and  evil  was  his  mind. — 
But  he  had  aufler'd,  and  she  would  be  kind  : 
She    spuro'd    such    baseness,  and    she    found 

within 
A  fair  acquittal  from  so  ibul  a  sin ; 
Yet  she  too  err*d,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject" 

Sasan  was  summoned ;  **  Vm  about  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you  ; 
Go  to  the  creature,  say  that  I  intend. 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow's  friend  ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine  : 
Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread. 
By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed  ; 
But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  loVe 
That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead, 
But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 
Nor  bring  me  grovelling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest. 
His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd  : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget" 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed  : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side. 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look. 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book : 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind  ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen— 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  doe. 

Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step— till,  standing  by  her  side. 
The  trembling  servant  gasp'd    for    breath,  and 

shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter'd— '*  He  is  dead  V* 

**Dead!"  said  the  starUed  lady.     » Yes,  he 
fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  be  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing  by, 
Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  master  die." 

''Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven!  for  want  of 

foodr— 

*'  No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood  ;— 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by. 
And  to  forbeai^-O !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

'*  Blame  me  not,  child  ;  I  tremble  at  the  news."— 
*'  Tis  my  own  heart"  said  Susan,  '*  I  accuse: 
To  have  this  money  in  my  purse— to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe : 
To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
How    he  must   pine   and   languish,  groan   and 

grieve ; 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
And  rest  in  comfort !— what  a  heart  is  mine  !** 


TALE  XMII. 


TUE  WAGEK. 


'Tis  thought  your  deer  doth  hold  you  ai  a  bay. 

Taming  iffths  Shrete,  aci  v.  sc  2- 

I  choose  her  for  myself: 

If  she  and  I  are  pleased,  what's  that  to  you 

JbU, 

Lot's  send  each  one  to  his  wife. 
And  he  whoso  wife  is  most  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

Hid. 

Now  by  the  world  it  is  a  lusty  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

ib.  acu  ii.  sc.  1. 

Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose 

pains. 
Credit  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains ; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  muat  succeed. 
When  they  had  fix'd  some  little  time  in  life. 
Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife  ; 
As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love 
They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 
As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 
They  show'd  their  difference  when  the  magnet 

came. 
Counter  was  vain  :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
'Twas  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh : 
"  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preside. 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do. 
She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be  : 
How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  "  for  business  fit 
Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  ? 
Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why. 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful ; — shall  a  wife  complain  ? 
Friends  1  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  object. 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
No !  1  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed.*' 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — "  My  friend  is  nice,** 
said  he ; 
**  A  wifo  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me ; 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  T 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign. 
And  so  afiect  t'  obey,  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then. 
And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men  ; 
Besides,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart  f 
Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  f 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend  ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced.'* 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  around, 
.\nd  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  wos  seldom  mute ; 
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Though  quick  to  auger,  ttiH  she  loved  to  smile ; 
Aod  xroald  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  a  while . 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  ihe  loved  her  way, 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey  ; 
She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her  spouse 
Aa  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows ; 
Useful  and  civil,  all  her  friends  confessed, 
Give  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best ; 
Though  some,  indeed,  a  sly  remark  would  make, 
Give  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
spent. 
He  saw,  confess'd,  and  said  he  was  content 

Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh'd, 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms  ; 
A  sof^  sweet  bkissom,  such  as  men  must  love, 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove  : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  eipiring  look — 
Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  khook ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears- 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Fondly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh. 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task— - 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew, 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaimM,  '*  How  meek !  how  mild  !  how 
kind! 
With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind  ; 
Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 
It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
Tis  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  am  in  rsptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
No  ?  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  pmise." 

His  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 

*  What  need  of  patience  ?**  to  himself  he  cried  : 

*  Better  a  woman  o*er  her  house  to  rule, 
Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 

What  if  he  govern  f  there  his  boast  should  end. 
No  husband's  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street; 
Where  Counter  oft  times  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
*■  A  man,'*  said  he,  **  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
Givea  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life ; 
Now  better  frte  befalls  my  friend  and  roe" — 
He  spoke,  and  look*d  th*  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
I>psired  hia  friend,  "another  theme  to  seek  ,* 
When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state  aflairs 
And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs." 
But  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein. 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 
It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
Of  all  that  boasting ;  "  Wants  my  friend  applause  ? 
This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 
For,  felt  he  pleisure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 
Thme  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone^ 
Men  who  are  blest  let  other  men  alone." 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves. 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
"  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  «  full  sure  some  mystery 

lies — 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  ho  with  much  complies, 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  frieiklship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — ^'*  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse. 
Such  as  my  friend's— that  every  one  allows  e 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  ? 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow  ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home? 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside  ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free. 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  "excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
ril  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare, 
That  uncontroU'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take. 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal— there's  my  stake." 

"  A  matoh !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends ;  let  smaller  stake  be  named  : 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more— what  peril  shall  we  try  f" 
"  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  "  or  choose 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash—"    Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
llie  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasnnt  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  diseuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew, 
And  of  tlie  subject  took  a  serious  view : 

'*  Twas  wrong."  thought  Counter,  "  and  will 
grieve  my  love." 
"  Twas  wrong,"  thought  Clubb,  •«  my  wife  will 

not  approve : 
But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
Or  with  my  iblly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady ;  **  Madam,  I'm  to  blame. 
But  viras  reproach'd,  and  could  not  bear  the  shame ; 
Herein  my  folly— for  'tis  best  to  say 
The  very  truth— I've  sworn  to  have  my  way : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place, 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  nee. 
Yet  so  it  is— well,  now  prepare  to  chide)— 
I  laid  a  vrager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  jrou  resist 
I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear. 
You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
He  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
Do  you  consent  7—1  never  think  of  force." 

**  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  dame  replied ; 
**  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride ; 
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If  1  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife, 
Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life; 
Go !  and  when  iix*d  the  day  of  your  return, 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn, 
That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule. 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  times  advise — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  mutt  obey/* 
The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared, 
To  show  his  doubting  friends     how  much    he 

dared. 
Counter — who  grieving  sought    his    bed,  his 

rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  dis^trera'd — 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared  ; 
**  She    all    his     counsels    comfurts,   pleasures 

shared  : 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul, 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  so  it  happened  he  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happened  so,  that  they  a  while  must  part — 
A  little  time — ^the  distance  was  but  short, 
And  business  call'd  him— he  despised  the  sport ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  his  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  stopp'd  and 

sigh'd. 
A  while  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismay 'd, 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey'd. 
"She  an  objection!     No!"     she  sobb'd,  "not 

one; 
Her  virork  was  finish'd,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  oil  the  world  could  give  ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  olways  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
'Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak   their 

shrowds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unflt 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit" 
*'  But  for   three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 

most—" 
*'  Enough  for  me;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost — " 
*•  My  honour's  pledged  !" — "  O I   yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  7 
I  shall  be  deaden  whom  can  you  depend  7 
Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindness  crave. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave." 
**  Nay,    love,  attend— why,   bless    my    aoul— I 

say 
I  will  return — there — weep  no  longer — nay !" 
*'  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
But  spirits  fail  me  ;  I  must  die ;  adieu !' 
*'  What,  madam !  must  T — 'tis  wrong — ^I'm  angry — 

zounds ! 
Can  I  remain  ond  lose  a  thousand  pounds  7" 
"  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  sum. 
Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb — 
Nor  be  displeased— had  I  the  power  to  live. 
You  might  he  angry,  now  you  must  forgive ; 
Alas !  I  faint — ah !  cruel — there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— this  had  done  the  deed." 


The  lady  famted,  ond  the  husbond  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went; 
Strong    terror  seized    him;  "O!   she    loved    so 

well. 
And  who  th*  effect  of  tendemeso  could  tell  7" 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — "  Ah !  cruel  man — " 
Till    the  sod    hus'band,  conscience    struck,  con- 

fess'd, 
'Twos  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  sow  that  those  who  were  obey'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid  ; 
And  though  o  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  come,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  0  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  his  guide  ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed. 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

"  My  friend,"  he  reod — "  Our  journey  I  decline, 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ;  ' 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined ; 
But  you  ore  too  considerate  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Jultet's  fears 
I  thus  relent,  o'ercome  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  say, 
A  man  like  you  'tis  pleasure  to  obey  : 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapproYe 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  oiiairs  7  tliey  envy  me  and  you  : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears 'withstond  f 
And  what  if  you,  o  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  7 
'Twos  wrong,  and  1  sholl  henceforth  judge  it  weak 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  oil  contention  cease, 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife. 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyront  in  his  wife." 

'^  Agreed,"    soid    Clubb,   "with    all   my  sool 
ogreed" — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  ateed ; 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  expreas'd. 
And  I  assent ;  such  things  ore  not  o  jest" 

"  Tme,"  said  the  wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride : 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  on  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  to  bring ; 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Con  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubborn 

kind; 
Drooping  they  seek  jrour  pity  to  excite. 
But  'tis  at  once  their  nature  ond  delight ; 
Such    women    feel   not;   while   they  sigh  and 

weep. 
'TIS  but  their  habit — their  afiections  deep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold. 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  such  aflfection  let  not  man  rely. 
The  husbands  sufier,  and  the  ladies  sigh  • 
But  your  friend's  oilbr  let  us  kindly  take. 
And  spore  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  soke ; 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find. 
'Tis  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  ■ 
kind." 
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TALE  XIX. 


THK  CONVERT. 


A.  Upsler  is  a  good  trade,  and  an  old  cloak  makes 

a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered  serviog-man,  a  fresh  tapster. 
Mtrry  Wives  qf  Windwr^  act  i.  sc.  3. 

A  frllow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  go  about  vrlth  my 
tn>ll-m7-dames. 

Winter^*  Tale^  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

1  mjself,  sometimes  leaving  tha  fear  of  Heaven  on 

the  left  hand,  and  holding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity, 
am  fcrced  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Merry  Wvota  qf  WrndtOTf  act  ii,  sc.  2. 

Tea,  and  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipp'd  th*  oflCending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Htnry  V.  act  i.  sc.  1. 
I  have  lived  long  enough :  My  May  of  life 
Is  lalPn  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  most  not  look  to  have. 

MiKbeth,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

Sons  to  oor  hero  have  a  hero's  name 
Denied,  becauee  no  father's  he  oould  claim ; 
Xor  coald  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  full  ftir  claim  to  her  certificate ; 
On  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  she  wae  not  eager  to  defend : 
Bat  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
Hie  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise : 
The  leas  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought, 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  pro  wen  wrought; 
He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs. 
Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swims  ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  pufl'd  along. 
As  not  himselP— but  in  his  helpers— strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  hero's  name  was  clear^ 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd,  "  Here!" 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  nerer  Ibund,  he  never  tried  to  find  ; 
Whether  his  kindred  were  lo  John  disgrace, 
Or  Ji^n  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant  state  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
ffis  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ; 
All  hia  success  most  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend ; 
Hot  in  a  market  town  an  active  boy 
Appeared,  and  sooght  in  various  ways  employ  ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With   spirit  high   John  leam'd   the  world   to 
brare. 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave : 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick, 
Knave  as  at  present,  skill'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Some  humble  part  of  many  trades  he  taught. 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought ; 
For  serving  maids  on  secret  errands  ran. 
The  waiter's  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  [dace  to 

kise. 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes: 
A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood. 
Assistant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  election  John's  impartial  mind 
Waa  lo  no  cause  nor  candidate  confined ; 


To  all  in  turn  full  he  allegiance  swore. 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed ; 
At  chureh  he  deign'd  the  oigan  pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill  .* 
But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind, 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind  ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd, 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd, 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been, 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  "  He  should  surely  die — " 
He  fear'd,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  address'd. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  dear'd  the  sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counsell'd  him  to  pray  ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise. 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace, 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  em- 
brace: 
To  his  new  friends  such  converts  gave  applause, 
Life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause  : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor   less   his  solemu 

tone. 
The  lengthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan: 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  aive ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  faith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows. 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found. 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound  ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day, 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  fiiith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain ; 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass. 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure, 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure : 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies, 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fikll  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend, 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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By  nature  active  and  from  vice  restrained. 
Increasing  trade  hia  bolder  views  sustain'd  ; 
His  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased, 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin  class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass  ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved, 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  snmmon*d  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh. 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade, 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew ; 
His  fear  abated—"  What  had  be  to  fear— 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  t" 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  *'  Dighton,  stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size, 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed—"  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  ? 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 
He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

Twas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resign'd ; 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
"They  are  but  men,**  said  John,  "and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men? 
'Tis  their  advice,  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is — I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefiy  on  the  title  looks, 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find, 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind  ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free. 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
AD  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  selfapproval  on  his  bosom  steal. 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 
No  longer  John  was  fiU'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 


And  growing  pride  in  Dighlon's  mind  was  bred 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  broilier'e  foil  the  grieving  brethren  heard. 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appeared  ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  aoal 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control : 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  penue ; 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  eliect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love, 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove ; 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

"  John,"  said  the  teacher,  "  John,  with  great 
concern, 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern ; 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  careless,  slumbering  in  the  net ; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow  7 
Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  f 
Who  at  the  evening  ?  where  is  brother  John  7 
We  ask— are  answer'd,  To  the  tavern  gone : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou'rt  nursing  for  a  cold ; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  for  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  men!) 

"  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  ahop ; 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedleas  atop; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baablea 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  7 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed. 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  7 
What's  here  7  a  book  of  dances ! — ^yon  advance 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  danee  7 
How !  '  Go ! — '  it  sa}m,  and  '  to  the  devil  go ! 
And  shake  thyself."  I  tremble— but  'tis  so— ~ 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thott  make  f 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here  7    the  *  School  for  Scan^al'-^retty 

schools! 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  7 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  names  contemptible  aa  thine  f 
*  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well ; 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
'  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humoure  of  *  Tim  Grin ;' 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  facetious  in  thy  sin  ; 
And    what  7    '  th'   Archdeacon's  Charge  ' — 'tie 

mighty  well — 
If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff) 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

"John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  pride 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside. 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  fiir  aside: 
Yet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel. 
Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold. 
How  fiishion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
Can  grace,  can  goodneas  with  such  trappings 

dwell? 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
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See !  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin, 
The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within; 
What !  'tis  a  cross ;  come  hither— as  a  friend 
Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameful  badge  I  rend." 

"Rend,  if  you  dare,'*  said  Dighton ;  '*you  shall 
find 
A  man  of  spirit,  thoagh  to  peace  inclined; 
Call  me  ungrateful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
At  all  times  ready  lor  th'  expected  day  ? — 
To  share  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come. 
Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home ; 
And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  ? 
Have  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  7 
Can  yon  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn. 
Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  7 

**  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  7 
The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale  ; 
And  for  the  rest,  *tis  neither  wise  nor  just, 
Jn  jroQ,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
Why  should  th'  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite? 
He,  or  perchance  th'  archbishop,  may  be  right. 

**  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain,  is  true ; 
I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant— nothing  new ; 
But  the  same  prooft,  that  not  one  text  explain. 
And  the  same  lights,  where  all  things  dark  remain ; 
I  thought  you  saints  on  earth— but  I  have  found 
Some  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsound  : 
You  have  your  iailings,  like  t^o  crowds  below, 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
(I  own  my  folly,)  J  was  fiU'd  with  awe  ; 
You  spoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  7 
Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  heaven  to  brave 
The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  7 
But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear. 
And  foilings,  flavra,  and  blemishes  appear. 

**  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye ; 
Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low. 
And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
Tooch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confess'd : 
These,  I  ezclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
On  him  who  taught,  delighted,  and  amazed ; 
Glad  when  he  finish'd,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
One  look  on  such  a  sinner,  as  be  poss'd. 

"  But  when  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite ; 
When,  at  his  humble  prayer,  you  deign'd  to  eat 
Saints  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner'g  meat ; 
When  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease. 
Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  pease ; 
And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to  find, 
Yon  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind ; 
And  gave  us  hope,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
For  a  few  souls  besides  your  own  to  come ; 
While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view. 
And  like  a  sinner  you  enjoy'd  it  too ; 
All  Hum  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
That  change  in  you  should  work  an  equal  change  7" 
19 


"  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried, "  and  gone 

For  everlasting." "  Go  thyself,"  said  John ; 

*'  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  wiUidrew, 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Attached  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains. 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and   his 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer  ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach. 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay,  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine, 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine; 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  toa 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  frae 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd. 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died  : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request. 
And  by  the  meeting  window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publish'd,  loath  to  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wod  a  doctor's  sister — poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read ; 
Who,  if -he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week ; 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain,  ' 

And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  increased  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometioMs  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought; 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt. 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — ^for  since  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way ; 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain, 
The  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares,  indeed,  in  public  view. 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase. 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  hero's  age  was  threescore  yean  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd,  *'  Why  longer  should  I  strive  7 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton,  to  make  glad  the  old  7'^ 
N 
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(The  socw  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone, 
And  girls  were  bardens  to  (he  mind  of  John.) 
"  Had  I  a  boy»  he  would  our  name  sustain, 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade,        ' 
And  parish  honours  ? — folly  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appear'd 
Sadness  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heard : 
The  brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay, 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away : 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fiil'd  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise; 
When  at  the. dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopped 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd. 
And  far-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
(Such  mouths !  eyes !  hair !  so  prim !  so  fierce !  so 

sleek! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  wo  to  speak :) 
On  ^ese  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake !  how  strongly !  warmly ! 

well! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep. 
To  warm  the  cold,  tp  make  the  harden'd  weep ; 
To  lore,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  linger'd  near, 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — "  And  can  the  lost  one  feel. 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  sun. 
And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  to  run ; 
When  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few, 
Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  ? 
No !  all  is  lost,  her  favours  Fortune  shower'd 
Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpower'd ; 
The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor  : 
SucceiMB  undoes  him,  he  has  risen  to  Ml, 
Has  gain*d  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  alls 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
Loath  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage  ; 
He  has  retreated  from  the  chosen  track ; ' 
And  now  must  ever  b«r  the  burden  on  his  back.*' 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  bnt  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head ; 
What  onoe  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad. 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide. 
And  from  his  meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt, 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt  ,* 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past, 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  "  He  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
"  No  Boie !"  he  said,  *'  but  why  should  I  complain  f 
A  life  of  doubt  mnst  be  a  life  of  ^lain : 
Could  I  be  sare^bnt  why  should  I  despair  f 
Fm  sure  my  oonduct  has  been  just  and  fitir ; 
In  youth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
Bnt  I  repented,  and  have  sarrow  still  : 


I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 

Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made  ; 

And  as  I  more  possjpss'd  and  reason'd  more, 

I  lost  those  comforts  1  enjoy'd  before. 

When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round. 

And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 

Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease. 

Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please ; 

Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I, 

Yet  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die." 

He  said,  and  died ;  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone. 
And  ail  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 
Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend. 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend ! 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere. 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear; 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tokens  of  man's  safety  show ; 
Had  reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace; 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pure. 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure ; — 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock. 
Where  faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock ; 
But  his,  alas !  was  placed  upon  the  sand. 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  stand. 


TALE  XX. 

THS  BROTHUIS. 

A  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none  ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practice  may  ride  easy. 

Emg  Lear,  act  L  sc  2. 
He  lets  me  feed  with  hiods, 
Uars  me  the  place  of  brother. 

At  You  Like  tt,  act  L  sc  L 
'Twas  I,  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shams 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

lb,  aa  It.  sc  3L 


Than  old  Geoige  Fletcher,  on  the  British  < 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast ; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — ^be  seldom  spoke, 
But  sometimes  sang  and  ehomss'd,  **  HearU  efOokf 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent 

He  lefl  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  ezclaim'd,  "  'tis  Fletcher  we  behold  ;" 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came, 
And  view'd  his  form,  they  grudged  the  &ther's 


George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad. 
With  just  the  failing  that  his  father  had ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  laek'd. 

George  lived  at  sea ;  upon  the  land  a  gnest— 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feeUer  ibnn 
Shnnk  from  the  cold,  and  shudder'd  at  the  storm ; 
Still  with  the  seaman's  to  connect  his  trade. 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  were 
made. 

Geoii^e,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tendw  mind. 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind ; 
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A  Tery  ftther,  till  hk  ait  wu  gain'd. 
And  then  a  Ifiend  unwaarieil  he  remain'd  : 
He  saw  hit  brother  waa  of  spirit  low, 
Hia  temper  peevish,  and  hia  motions  slow ; 
Not  lit  to  boaile  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  hk  lortone  fer  his  merit's  sake : 
Bot  the  kind  aailor  could  not  boaat  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart; 
Else  had  he  seen  that  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court,  what  objects  to  pursue ; 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  discem'd. 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  learu'd. 
Isaac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  house, and  there  the  landsman  dwelt; 
Wrought  at  hia  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home. 
For  than  would  George  with  cash  and  comforts 


And  when  they  parted,  Isaoc  look'd  around. 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

He  wish'd  lor  some  purt-place,  and  one  might  fall, 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote— and,  were  it  well  applied, 
Might  have  its  worth— and  he  had  views  beside ; 
OM  Biirgesa  Steel  waa  able  to  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  him  with  a  vote ; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel. 
But  bow*d  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave : 
One  whom  the  viaage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased— he  seem'd  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  hia  aoft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame  : 
\ot  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  Are, 
B'jt  friendly  liking  and  chastised  desire ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
lo  present  favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting— war  was  yet  delay'd, 
And  what  he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
.\or  ask'd  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent  : 
But    took   hia   grog,  wrought  hard,  and  was 

content; 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man  : 
"  Press'd,  I  most  go ;  why  then,  'tis  better  for 
At  once  to  enier  like  a  British  tar. 
Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
As  if  I  feared  the  music  of  a  gun." 
**  Go  not !"  said  Isaao-^  Tou  shall  wear  disguise." 
"  Whatr  said  the  seaman,  *<  clothe  myself  with 

liesr 
"  O !  bot  there's  danger."—*'  Danger  in  the  fleet  1 
You  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
So  now  adieu  !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 

Isaac  awhile  demorr'd— but,  in  his  heart, 
So  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  beoefoctions — ^fovoar  is  a  chain ; 
But  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish 

disdain ; — 
While  beings  form'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hato 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate ; 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail. 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  foil : 
**  Imac,  farewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
Let  na  do  something  'twixt  the  groan  and  cry : 


And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize. 
One-half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  hast  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  leam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid : 
Their  wivaa  and  children  men  support,  at  sea. 
And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
Farewell !— I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  foil." 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roll'd  upon  the  rueful  face. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

Years  fled — war  lasted — George  at  sea  remain'd. 
While  the  slow  landsman  still  his  profits  gain'd : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  oflice  caught ; 
For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend, 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  eommend. 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought ; 
Whom  tlios  ihe  mistress  praised,  the  maid  approved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance— but,  alaa ! 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend, 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend ; 
Still  he  roust  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confeas'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — ^heaven  knew  how  he  should  live ; 
<«  But  you,"  he  added,  **  as  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expenae : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare. 
And  now  for  trouble  most  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way. 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say  .* 
Then  change  not,  brother,  your  more  happy  state. 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  *'  It  is  right  and  fit, 
In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  ui^ust ; 
ForBcar  repining,  and  expel  distrust" 
He  added,  **  Marriage  waa  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerftil  heart" 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  hia  brother's  guide. 
In  these  same  terms  the  seaman  had  replied  ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafty  landsman  smiled. 
And  softly  said,  '*  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made, 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid, 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored, 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  aflbrd ; 
His  time  was  short  joy  shone  in  every  ftce, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

health. 
And  George  exclaim'd,  "Ah !  what  to  this  is  wealth  7 
Better,"  said  he,  **  to  bear  a  loving  heart, 

Than  roll  in  riches ^bot  we  now  must  part!" 

All  yet  is  still— but  hark !  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  i 
So  life  is  threaten'd,  and  so  man  is  tried. 
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Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea, 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd ;  and  though  bis  heart  was  sound, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd, 
Yet  much  it  vex*d  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  ase  no  more  : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  wpuld  do ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply. 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 

The  landsman  read^and,  reading,  grew  dis« 
tress'd : — 
*  Could  he  resolve  t'  admit  so  poor  a  guest  f 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay, 
Unless  his  parse  could  for  his  comforts  pay  ;" 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
*'  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsquander'd,  ouy  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  we  must  not" — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : 
"  Not  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  craxy  building  will  endure ; 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall— he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  batter'd  fellows  never  die.'* 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog.be  brought, 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought." 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known. 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

fiown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more, 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess'd,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
find. 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind  : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  offence. 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  qnestion'd,  ''choose  to 

come. 
Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room  ? 
This  could  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
<Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  t 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  ?'* 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign^d  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way  ,* 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to 
find 
His  brother  wishing  lo  be  reckoo'd  kind  : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distress 

Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress ; 

But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 

To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 

Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 

He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea ; 

But  George  indeed— for  George  they  call'd  the 

boy, 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep. 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till   the  fond    mother    cried— **  That  man  will 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.** 
So  judged  the  father— and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  day.) 
"  Ah !  brother  Isaac  !— What !  I'm  in  the  way !" 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye,  No !  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply  : 
My  spouse  had  money— she  must  have  her  will — 
Ah!  brother — marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady — *'  Sister,  I  offend." 
"  Me  ?"  she  replied—"  O  no ! — ^you  may  depend 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother's  vnj. 
Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

*<  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  "  what  a  head  wae 
mine. 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  afifection,  put  the  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  iMxe 
In  silent  sorrow— but  he  felt  the  more: 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took, 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  stated 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
"  Brother !"  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew>— 
Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you: 
You  speak  so  loud— and  they  have  natures  i 
Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  loft  !'* 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  i 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
He  grew  rebellious — at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

Apply  to  us  7 No !  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer, 
"  We  are  engaged — ^you  can  have  nothing  here  !** 

George  rautler'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  alone ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed  ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind  ; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy. 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  hf^sniiied  ; 
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The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 
Bat,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again : 
And  now  hiiT tales  the  sailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
ParloiD*d  or  purchased,  ibr  he  saw,  with  shame, 
The  food  untouched  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

*'  Uncle  will  die  f*   said  Geoige— the  piteous 
wife 
£iclaim'd,  '*  She  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
But  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend." 
The  boy  was  vex'd ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree.— What !  ponish^d  for  his  love ! 
No !  he  would  go,  but  softly  to  the  room, 
Stealing  in  silence— for  be  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say. 
"George,  are  you  ill  f"— and  hurried  him  away  ; 
Tet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  "  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent 
But  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essayed  • 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid  ; 
But  now  the  &ther  caught  him  at  the  door. 
And,  swearing — yes,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
And  cried,  **  Away !  How !  brother,  I'm  surprised, 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised  T 
Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again. 
Tour  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
Is  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
Tour  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  ? 
What!  sullen!— ha!  George  Fletcher!  you  shall 

see. 
Proud  as  yoa  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me !" 

He  spoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  cooFd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  oompell'd  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one  : 
But  the  wife's  wrath  o'ercame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh : 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  bat  with  a  childlike  art, 
Betray 'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart: 
Th'    observant    wife    remark'd,   "The    boy    is 

grown 
So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own  ; 
So  close  and  soUen !  and  I  still  suspect 
They  often  meet— do  watch  them  and  detect" 

George  now  remark'd  that    all  was    still    at 
night. 
And  hasten'd  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
"  Uncle  f '  he  cried,  and  softly  tapped  the  door ; 
**  Do  let  me  in" — ^buthe  could  add  no  more  ; 
The  careful  ftther  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — **  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  ? 
Back  to  your  mother !" — and  with  hasty  blow, 
He  sent  th'  indignant  boy  lo  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
*  Is  this  your  conduct  f— is  it  thus  you  plan  ? 
Seduce  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 
Of  vile  dispute What  is  it  that  yon  mean  ? — 


George,  are  you  dumb  ?  do  learn  to  know  your 

friends. 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  depends : 
What!  not  a  word  ?  be  thankful  I  am  cool- 
But,  sir,  beware,  no  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Come!  brother,  come !  what  is  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  ?— Speak,  you  villain,  speak!— 
Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb : 
I'll  ope  your  mouth,  impostor !  if  I  come  : 
Let  me  approach— I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed. 
You  stubborn  dog O  God  !  my  brother's  dead !" 

Timid  viras  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart: 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside, 
Induced  1^  avarice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fiital  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook- 
**  So,"  said  his  son,  **  would  my  poor  uncle  look." — 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." — 
"  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire." — 
"  Unhappy  sinner!  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
"  The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  heart. 
And  I  to  break  it— 'twas  a  demon's  part !" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels, 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife. 
"  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  life ; 
It  sufier'd  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  away.** 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

"Did  he  not  curse  me,  child?" — ^"He  never 
cursed, 
But  could  not  breathi,  and  said  his  heart  Would 

burst"— 
"  And  so  will  mine." — "  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  ofifice,  honoura,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain  ; 
"These  from  my  heart"  he  cries,  "all  feeling 

drove; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love :" 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease: 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office— see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possess'd. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest- 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  best 
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As  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh. 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life—without  a  wish  to  die. 


TALE  XXL 


THI  I.KARNKD  BOT. 


Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent, 
To  please  his  grandam. 

Merchant  qf  Venice^  act  11.  sc.  2. 

And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  wiih  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

A  Ab  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

He  is  a  belter  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was— 
He  has  a  good  sprag  memory. 

Merrjf  Wivet  qf  Windaor,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion. 

JidiuB  CatoTf  act  fv.  sc.  1. 

O !  torture  me  no  more— I  will  confels. 

^  Hmry  VL  Part  2.  act  II.  sc.  3. 

An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jones,  and  true. 
He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 
Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he, 
Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality : 
Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow'd  state. 
The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 
Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call. 
With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  each  profeas'd  a  pure  maternal  joy, 
By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy  : 
And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest, 
Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distreas'd  : 
Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Tlieir  hearts*  concern  to  see  him  lefl  alone — 
Jones  Btill  persisted  in  that  cheerleas  life. 
As  if  'twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O !  'tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  such  numbera  who  will  serve  instead  : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
Tis  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy  : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  tnde. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  oider,  prudence  in  affiurs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars !)  are  tliein ; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed  ; 
Yet  some  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard. 
Can  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encoropass'd  round — 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly. 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious— gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones  : 
"  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be." — 


**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  calls  for  pains  and  care  ; 
But  I  must  bear  it."—"  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye." — 
"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  fiither's  may  supply."— 
**  Such  growing  griefs  your  very  soul  will  teaee."— 
'<  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease — 
I  have  a  mother"—^*  She,  poor  ancient  soul ! 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  f 
Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  care. 
Procure  thy  eomforts,  and  thy  sorrows  share  ? 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontroH'd." — 
"  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old."— 
"Thou  haat  shrewd   servants— they  are  evils 

sore." — 
*<  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afHict  me  more."— 
"  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  man  f — 
"  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdraw. 
That  in  hia  pride  the  hero  might  pursue ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat* 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim'd. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  i 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize— 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend  ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  oi  safety  in  a  fond  embrace  ,* 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prove. 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  eooi- 

mence, 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence : — 
Our  farmer  thus  the  proffer'd  kindness  fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  came. 
To  share  the  fiite  of  this  retiring  dame : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  haiden'd  heart  of  Fanner  Jones  to  ache. 

But  he  still  govern'd  with  resistless  I 
And  where  be  could  not  guide,  he  would  c 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer'd. 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  ihey 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and,  as  his  wealth  was  known. 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam's  aide, 
Humour'd  and  train 'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pride: 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child ; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninform'd  and  weak. 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek ; 
Fush'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour,  or  his  pride, 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  allied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age. 
The  old  are  pleased  e'en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scom'd  by  proud  mankind, 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind  ; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led, 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had. 
Yet  saw  with  pain  a  whining,  timid  lad  ; 
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Whom  he,  instnicting,  led  through  caltured  fields, 
To  thow  what  man  perfonna,  what  nature  yields : 
Bat  Stephen,  lutless,  wander'd  from  the  view, 
From  beasta  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew, 
And  idly  gazed  about,  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lambe  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish'd  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  hannless,  and  so  gay ; 
Best  pleaaed  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  ielt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night, 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  iavoorite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible  stories  she  impreai'd  betimes. 
And  fill'd  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes ; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt. 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  felt; 
From  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread, 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  father  widi'd  such  errors  to  correct, 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect  : 
Bat  more  it  griered  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  fiirmer  be ; 
In  Tain  he  tried  the  shifdess  lad  to  guide. 
And  yet  'twas  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
He  at  the  village  school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain  ,* 
Yet  the  good  dame  afllum'd  her  fiiTOurite  child 
Was  apt  and  atodioas,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
"  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak. 
And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  ftther  doubted— but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
There  the  mde  lads,  oompeird  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  htm  bleeding  to  his  home  nt  night ; 
At  thb  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew. 
And  bade  her  darling  **  Shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
Whom  Satan  raled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie, 
Howling  in  tormenta,  when  they  came  to  die." 
Thia  was  each  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fote,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Tec  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
Within  fliA  achool  he  playVl  a  better  part  ; 
He  wrote  a  dean,  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate, 
With  mora  aaccesa  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
He  thocf^ht  not  much  indeed— but  what  depends 
On  paina  and  caie,  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Thia  had  his  ftthe/a  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride : 
And  thoogh  a  former  he  would  never  make, 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  oa  a  ckiik  that  instrument  empkiy. 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd. 
Easy,  bat  humble— little  could  be  gain'd : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  most  part, 
Tcoia  ha  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  fother  bade  his  son  attend 
To  aU  hia  daties,  and  obey  his  friend  ; 
To  keep  hia  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight. 
Till  aels  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight : 
"  Then  try,  ray  boy,  as  quickly  as  yon  can, 
T  assMme  the  looka  and  spirit  of  a  man ; 
I  say,  be  booest,  foithfiil,  dvil,  true. 
And  this  yon  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too ; 
Berate  man,  Ikeir  ooontty's  boost  and  pride. 
Have  foar'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  baaide : 


While  othere  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy  : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fote. 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  e&minate ; 
Here^  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
(Tis  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  inill  produce  : 
And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  conjuration,  but  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up 
and  down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  town. 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  grandam — lost  the  force, 
The  drift,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
Twas  good  advice,  and  meant,  **  My  son.  be  good ;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean. 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 
"  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — and,  first  of  all. 
Hold  fost  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look  ; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book  ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean : 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee.' 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  father—"  Hush,  my  son,"  replied 
The  dame ;  "  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap* 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quito  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fill'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy, 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ  i 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd, 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd  : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them, 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
O !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book ; 
*'  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  **  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the  pen, 
Of  singing  women,  and  of  acting  men ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  vrith  the  ladies  lalk ; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
O !  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 
They  would  despise  me,  did  they  undentand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand  ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore !  encore ! — 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind ; 
If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept ; 
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Virlue,  perhaps,  had  conquer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernized  ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strlvo  his  passions  to  awake  ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd. 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid  ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair. — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there  : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm, 
And  freely  talking—**  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free  ;'* 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
*'  Alas !"  he  sigh'd,  **  I  never  can  contrive, 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive  ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghoet" 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
**  He  loved,'*  he  said,  "  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 

"Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  Ton  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd, "  In  vain  your  art 
T'  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild  ; 
But    what,  my  friend,  can   flow  from   all    these 

pains! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

**  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can  : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display. 
Yet  you  may  atrip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — <*  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — ^now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  <*  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet" 

He    spoke    abash'd— " Nay,   nay!"   the  friend 
replied, 
*'  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book  : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within : 
Of  this  hereafter — we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed. 
And  reasoners  fi)rm  your  morals  and  your  creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  waa  fairly 
paid. 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd: 


But  uot  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  in  order,  to  enjoy  the  show  ; 
Next  lettered  all  the  barks  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order, — I  ihe  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe,-^ 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  need* 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  mtist  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  natura  order  runs. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base. 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  dis- 
grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid, 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones ; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  senae. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — sunrey'd,  enjoy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd  .- 
So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  read. 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd — within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak; 
He  fail'd  indeed — but  still  his  friend  confessed 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  beet: 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  fiist  he  swioH,^ 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbe ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  livce. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course. 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address. 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks ; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The    clerks    exclaim'd—*'  Tis  famous,   and   *t\i 
strange !" 

Two  years  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  stil! 
(Though  thus  acoomplish'd)  with  a  ready  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  houn,  though  hard  the  case. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  wero 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd  : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news : 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letten  came. 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loath  to  blame: 
**  Stephen  was  once  my  duUous  ton,  and  now 
My  moH  obedient — this  can  I  allow  ? 
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Can  I  with  plrasure  or  with  patience  see 
A  boy  at  once  so  heartless,  and  ao  free  V* 

But  soon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidings  told, 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold  : 
"  Stephen,  though  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 
A  lake  and  coxcomb— this  he  grieved  to  own  ; 
His  (x>iisin  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way ; 
S)met)mcs  he  swore,  but  hod  indeed  the  grace 
To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face  : 
I  searched  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head  ; 
The  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
l^liich  neither  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read. 
If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed  : 
I  somelimea  threaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
M3r  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
But  Vm  a  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
They're  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philosophy." 

"O,  send  him  down,*'  the  father  soon  replied ; 
**  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried  : 
If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use. 
Some  roagher  medicine  will  the  end  produce.*' 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 
*  Goto  the  farmer  t  to  the  rustic's  home  f 
Cune  the  base  threat'ning — *'  "  Nay,  child,  never 

corse; 
Cornipted  long,  your  case  is  growing  worse.'* — 
"  I !"  qaoth  the  youth,  **  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  yon  to  find  ? 
Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
Inquire— my  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face ; 
Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  ? 
A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep; 
This  let  him  know.*'—"  It  would  his  wrath  excite : 
But  oome,  prepare,  you  must  away  to-night." — 
"  What !  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave, 
My  frithfol  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve !" — 
"  Go  ID  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
All  these  improvements :  they  are  lost  on  me." 

The  youth,  though  loath,  obey'd,  and  soon  he  saw 
The  &rmer  fiither,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring  yet  so  cold  : 
And  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share ; 
But  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,    though    vain,  was   with    his   father 
mote; 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunn'd  dispute ; 
And  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know : 
These  to  the  grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  enjoy'd  the  joke : 
But  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye. 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy  ; 
.^nd  thus  there  seem'd  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threatening  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Kre  this  the  father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled  ; 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind  ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemn'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thoughts  away ; 
Then  in  a  close  recess,  the  couple  near, 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  unheard  to  hear. 
20 


There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancient  dame. 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
IIow  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad. 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wipked  men  gave  heed, 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began» 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old. 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told  ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  oflen  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  Name  appear'd  ;  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  verse. 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed, 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert  thou  once ;   and    now,  my  child, 
they  say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofky  looks,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man — 

**  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
"  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth  : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
TKe  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  ? 
Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
Was   Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh   dream'd  his 

dreams  : 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewildor'd  head 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with   various  forms 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  crafl  be  made 
Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogues  ogreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold, 
And  hell  was  threaten'd  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  ? 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say: 
This  may  surprise  you  ;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  disiurb'd,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this. 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss ; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest: 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." — 

"0!  wicked!  wicked!  my  unhappy  child, 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled !" 

*'  How !  wicked,  say  you  T  you  can  liule  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness : 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows,  wealth  and 

fame; 
And  tliis  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten'd  pains;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head : 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire. 
And  what  we  wish  'tis  lawful  to  acquire  ; 
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So  ny  my  booka — and  what  betidea  they  show 
Tie  time  to  let  this  hoaeet  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  1  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  f 
Is  such  his  purpose  7  then  he  shall  be  told 
The  Tulgar  insult—'* 

— "  Hold,  in  mercy  hold — " 
"  Father,  O!  father!  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm— O !  leave  us  not  alone  : 
In  pity  cease,  and  1  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin — "    In  vain  ;  stroke  after  stroke. 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried. 
And  still  the  parent  with 'a  stroke  replied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt, 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place — 
Such  cures   are    done  when  doctors  know  the 

case. 
**  O !  I  shall  die — my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words  ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well. 
There  is  a  devil,  O !  there  is  a  hell ; 
And  I'm  a  sinner:  spare  me,  I  am  young. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  consented  not;  'tis  all  a  lie  : 
O!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die." 
"Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch!"    the  father 

cried, 
**  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach  ?  art  thou  a  guide  I 


Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  dress,; 
Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain. 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain : 
But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed  ; 
Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ? 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
Atheists  themselves  would  scorn   a  friend   like 
thee. — 

**  Lo !  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies ;  in  one  heap 
Thy  scoundrel  favourites  must  for  ever  sleep: 
Each  yields  his  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom'd  to  bum ; 
Two  noble  fagots  made  the  flame  you  see. 
Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand. 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand : 
The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow  ; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power. 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  design'd 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid : 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide. 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride : 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure ; 
Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  only 
cure  I" 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


Thomas  Chatts&ton,  the  posthumout  son  of  a 
fchooInMflter  in  Bristol,  was  bom  there  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1752.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
was  placed  at  the  school  which  his  father  had  su- 
perintended ;  but  he  showed  such  little  capacity 
for  learning,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  his  mother 
as  a  dull  boy,  incapable  of  improvement  Mrs. 
Chatterton,  sajrs  Dr.  Gi:egory,  in  his  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  mem^,  was  rendered  extremely  un- 
^PP7  ^  tb^  apparently  tardy  understanding  of 
her  aon,  till  he  **  fell  in  love,"  as  she  expressed  her- 
•elC,  with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
manoscnpt,  in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  passion,  to  ini- 
tiate him  in  the  alphabet  She  afterwards  taught 
him  to  read  out  of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  and  this 
circnmataoce,  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  is 
soppoaed  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  fondness 
ibr  antiquitiee  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 
Ac  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
chaiity-school,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
undistingnished,  except  by  a  pensive  gravity  of 
demeanour,  and  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence  over  his 
playmates.  This  he  exhibited,  says  his  sister,  even 
before  he  was  five  yean  old  ;  and  not  long  afler- 
ward,  her  brother  being  asked  what  device  he 
woald  have  painted  on  a  small  present  of  earthen- 
ware about  to  be  made  to  him,  *'  Paint  roe,*'  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  **  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 
trumpet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  that  he 
acquired  a  tasle  for  reading ;  for  which  he  suddenly 
imbibed  such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  little 
pocket-money  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  and 
borrowed  others  as  he  had  opportunity.  Before 
he  was  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
volumes  in  this  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
and  divinity ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  appears 
to  have  filled  with  poetry  a  pocketpbook.  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a  new- 
year'a  gift  Among  these  verses,  were  probably 
those  entitled  Apostato  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
stmcteni  and  sctiool-fellows.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 
he  made  veiy  sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
awfalneas  of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
preparatory  to  it  In  July,  1767,  at  which  time  he 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  he  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
only  ianlt  his  master  had  to  find  with  him,  for  the 
fint  year,  was  the  sending  an  abusive  anon3rmous 
letter  to  his  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
discovered  to  be  the  author,  from  his  inability  to 
disguise  his  own  handwriting  so  successfully  as  he 
did  afterward. 
Aa  a  prefiice  to  the  hiatory  of  Chatterton*s  literary 


impostures^  which  commenced  about  this  time,  a 
short  sketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  knovrn  at 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redclifle, 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1727,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and  that 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manuscripts, 
being  lefl  exposed  to  casual  depredation,  had,  at 
various  tiroes,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle  of 
Chatterton*s  father  being  sexton  to  the  church,  en- 
abled his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  upon 
these  occasions,  he  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
ments, of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other  use 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belonging  to 
his  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one  of 
these  parchments,  attracted  the  notice  of  young 
Chatterton,  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  his 
clerkship ;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  excited,  that 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  thero  yet  unused, 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his  mother's  house. 
His  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  •*  that 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could 
be  like  it"  The  parchments,  he  said,  consisted 
of  poetical  and  other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  first, 
called  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  secular  priest  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  system  of  lite- 
rary imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  over 
the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript. 
It  was  inserted  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  and  the 
authorship  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  who,  bein^ 
questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  haughtily  re- 
fused to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  length 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation ;  and, 
after  some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  his  father,  who 
had  found  it,  with  several,  others,  in  Redcliffe 
Church.  The  report  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was  now  spread 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Catcott,  an 
inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Chatterton,  who  furnished 
him,  gratuitously,  with  various  poetical  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  introduced  seve- 
ral of  the  above  fragments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occasionally  sup* 
plied  with  money,  and  introduced  into  company. 
He  also  studied  surgery,  for  a  short  time,  under  Mr 
Barrett,  and  would  talk,  says  Mr.  Thistlethwayte, 
*'  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  with  all 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  a  modem  empi- 
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ric."  His  favourite  aludies,  howover,  were  herald- 
ry and  English  antiquities ;  and  one  of  his  chief 
occupations  was  in  making  a  collection  of  old 
English  words  from  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and 
others.  During  these  pursuits,  he  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  satirical  essays,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and, 
about  the  same  period,  gave  way  to  fits  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  by  wandering  about  Kcdcliffe  mea- 
dows, talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley,  and 
sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  poems  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  **  He  was  always,"  fays  Mr.  Smith, 
**  extremely  fond  of  walking  in  the  fields ;  and 
would  somethnes  say  to  me,  *  Come,  you  and  I  will 
take  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  i;ot  the  clever- 
est thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  ha1f-a- 
crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  you.'"  This  he  uould  generally 
do  in  one  particular  spot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  before  which  he  would  sometimes  lie 
down,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
some  extrpcis  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poems,  written  in  the  style  of  O^sian,  and 
subscribed  with  Chatterton's  usual  signature  of 
Diinhelmui  Bristoliensiu.  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  wos  an  offer  to 
furnish  Horace  Walpole  with  some  accounts  of  a 
aeries  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourifihed  at 
Bristol,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  two  small  spe- 
cimens of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr.  Walf.ole  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requesting  furiiior  in- 
formation ;  and,  in  onswer,  was  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  Chatterton,  who  hinted  a  wish 
ihat  the  former  would  free  him  from  an  irksome 
profession,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  pursue  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  however.  Gray  and  Ma.«?on  having  pro- 
nounced the  poems  sent  to  Wolpole  to  he  forgeric?, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheless,  could  not,  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  lellcr  to 
our  author,  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  his 
profession.  Incensed  at  this,  he  demanded  the  im- 
me<liate  return  of  his  manuscripip,  which  VVnlpole 
enclosed  in  a  blonk  cover,  after  his  relum  from  a 
visit  to  Paris,  when  he  found  another  letter  from 
ChatlerKm,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and* 
telling  Walpole  "  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
use  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances."  Hero  their 
correspondence  ended,  and  on  these  circumstances 
alone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbarously  neglecting,  and  finally  causing  the 
death  of,  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  observes  Dr. 
(Gregory,  afterward  regretted  that  ho  had  not  seen 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
more  favourable  attention  to  his  correspondence ; 
but  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Walpole's  neglect  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  two  years  after,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  injustice  and  absurdity. 

Our  author  now  entered  into  politics ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  composed  a  satirical  poem  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  lines,  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  which  he  abused  the  Princess-dowager  of 
Wales  and  I/>rd  Bute,  together  with  the  partisans 


ai  miniairy  at  Bristol,  not  excepting  Mr.  Caioott,  ami 
other  of  his  friends  and  patrons.  Hia  character, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  to  develope  itself  in 
an  unfavourable  light;  but  the  assertion  that  he 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  this  period,  is  contra- 
dicted by  unexceptionable  testimony.  The  most 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct  was  bis  continued 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  his  intention 
to  commit  suicide  as  soon  as  life  should  bec*omc 
burdensome  to  him.  He  had  also  grown  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  his  profession  ;  and  purposely,  it 
is  supposed,  leaving  upon  his  desk  a  paper,  entitled 
his  Last  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  destroy  himself  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  gladly 
received  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert,  into 
whose  hands  the  document  had  fallen.  He  now 
determined  to  repair  to  London;  and  on  being 
questioned  by  Mr.  Thisilethwayte  concerning  his 
plan  of  life,  returned  this  remarkable  answer :  •*  My 
first  attempt,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  in  the  literary 
way  ;  the  promises  I  have  received  are  suflicicnt 
to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  I,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, find  myself  deceived.  I  will,  in  that  case, 
turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  is  as  potent  a 
deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  de- 
vised. But  if  that,  too,  shbuld  fail  me,  my  last  and 
final  resource  is  a  pistol."  Such  was  the  language 
of  one  not  much  beyond  seventeen  years  of  oje  ; 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  not  that  of  a  sim- 
ple, ingenuous  youth,  "smitwith  the  love  of  sacred 
song,"  a  Beattie's  minstrel,  as  some  of  Chatterton*s 
admirers  have  chosen  to  paint  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  is  in  such  a  settlement  as  he  could  desire. 
"  I  get,"  he  adds,  "  four  guineas  a  month  by  one 
magazine  ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  pieces,  which  will  more  than 
double  that  sum.  Occasional  essays  for  the  daily 
papers  would  more  than  sup]K>rt  me.  What  a  glo- 
rious prospect !"  His  engagements,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  and  profitable ;  but  we  are 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  against  giving  implicit 
credence  to  every  part  of  Chatterton's  letters, 
written  at  this  time,  relative  to  his  literary  and  po- 
litical friends  in  the  metropolis.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Beckfiird, 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  expectations 
of  patronage  from  the  opposition  party,  which  he 
at  first  espoused ;  but  the  death  of  Beckfbrd,  at 
which  he  is  said  to  have  gone  almost  frantic,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  which  he  found  on  the  op- 
position side,  altered  his  intentions,  fie  observed 
to  a  friend,  that  "  he  was  a  poor  author,  who  cooM 
write  on  both  sides ;"  and  it  appears  that  he  ac- 
tually did  so,  as  two  essays  were  found  af>er  ht^ 
death,  one  eulogizing,  and  the  other  abusing,  the 
administration,  for  rejecting  the  city  remonatranfv. 
On  the  latter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckford,  it  this 
indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Binffloy— set  for,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
North  Briiain,  21st  of  June,  on  account  of  the 
lord  mayvT's  (li':iih. 

Lost  by  his  (l.-aih  on  this  *!88ay £\  11  6 

Gained  in  <l'yi«'S £1  2 

In  essays 3  3 

6    5  0 

Am  gl.i.'i  he  is  dead  by i3  135 
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Hk  hopes  of  obtaining  eminenca  as  a  political 
writer  now  became  extravagantly  sanguine,  and 
he  already  seems  to  have  considered  himself  a 
man  of  considerable  public  importance.  "My 
company/'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  *'  is 
courted  everywhere;  and  could  I  humble  myself 
to  go  into  a  compter,  could  have  had  twenty  places 
before  now  ;  but  I  must  be  among  the  great ;  state 
mailers  suit  me  belter  than  commercial.'*  These 
bright  prospeclB,  about  July,  appear  to  have  been 
s-iddeniy  clouded;  and,  after  a  abort  career  of 
dissipation,  which  kept  pace  with  his  hopes,  he 
fuuod  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
ironagc  of  the  great ;  and,  to  escape  the  scene  of 
hia  mortiAcation,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
ot>tain  the  post  of  surgeon Vmate  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  less  certain  to  what  extent  he  was 
now  employed  by  the  booksellers,  than  that  he 
lelt  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  them  insup- 
portable, and  soon  fell  into  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence atf  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  necessary 
lii»>d.  Such  was  his  pride,  however,  lliat  when, 
al'ier  a  fast  of  three  days,  his  landlady  invited  him 
to  dinner,  he  refased  the  invitation  as  an  insult, 
assuring  her  he  was  not  hungry.  This  is  the  last 
act  recorded  of  his  life;  a  few  hours  afterward, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning,  August  the  25lh,  1770, 
surrounded  by  fragment  of  numerous  manuBcripts, 
which  he  appeared  to  have  destroyed.  His  sui- 
cide took  place  in  Brook-street,  Hnlborn,  and  he 
was  interred,  in  a  shell,  in  the  buryiiiir.ground 
of  Shoe  lane  workhouse.  This  melancholy  ca- 
tistrophe  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
head  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  had  just  gone  to 
iirkiol,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Chatterion, 
when  he  was  there  informed  of  his  death. 

The  amtroversy  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  aitributcd  to  Rowley  is  now  at  an  end  ; 
though  there  are  still  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
snJe  with  Dean  Milles  and  others,  against  the  host 
i»f  uriiers.  including  Gibbon,  Johnson,  and  the  two 
Wartons,  who  ascribe  the  entire  authorship  to 
Chatierton.  The  lalier  have,  perhaps,  come  to  a 
rooclusion,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  again  dis- 
puted, viz.  that  however  extraordinary  it  was  for 
C.'hatterton  to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  could  have 
wriuen  them  in  the  fiAeenth.  But,  whether 
Chaticrton  was  or  was  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Rowley,  his  transcendent  genius  must 
ever  be  :*•<»  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  enlogy  of  his  friends,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
eontroversialisis  respecting  him,  are  certainly  too 
extravagant  Dean  Milles  prefers  Rowley  to  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare;  Mr.  Ma- 
luoe  *'  believes  Chatterton  to  have  been  the  great- 
est genius  that  Kngland  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare ;"  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author 
of  Love  and  Madness,  asserts,  that  "  no  such  hu- 
man being,  at  any  period  of  life,  has  ever  been 
known,  or  possibly  ever  will  be  known."  This 
enthusiastic  praise  is  not  confined  to  the  critical 
writers ;  the  British  muse  has  paid  some  of  her 
moHt  beautiful  tributes  to  the  genius  and  memory 
of  C;haticnnn.  The  poems  of  Rowley,  as  published 
Sy  Dean  ^lUcs,  consist  of  pieces  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of    poetical  oompoiiilion :    Iragcdics, 


lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pastorals^  epistles,  ballads, 
&c.  Sublimity  and  beauty  pervade  many  of  them ; 
and  they  display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition;  yet,  says  Dr.  Aikin, 
there  is  also  much  of  the  commonplace  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was  greater  than 
his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  upon 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice. 
The  haste  and  ardour,  with  which  he  pursued  his 
various  literary  designs,  was  in^  accordance  with 
his  favourite  maxim,  "  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures  into  the  world  with  arms  long  enough  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
extending  them." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Chatterton  was  published  ;  and,  in  1803, 
an  edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  his  life.hy  Dr.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  his  productions  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  expatiating  upon 
his  quick  intuition,  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire, 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
fashion,  remarks,  "  IS'othing  in  Chatterton  can  be 
separated  from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  flight,  his 
sweetest  strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his  most 
commonplace  imitations  of  the  productions  of 
magazines,  were  all  the  effervescences  of  the  same 
ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameloon-like,  im* 
bibed  the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Os* 
sian,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius  ;  and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  affect- 
ed to  be,  a  poet  of  the  firteonih  century,  it  was  be- 
cause it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  existed." 
In  person,  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had,  says  his  biographer,  a 
manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  years,  and  there 
was  a  something  about  liim  uncommonly  prepos- 
sessing. His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  wore  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing; when  he  was  warmed  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparkled  with  f7rc ;  and  one  eye,  it  is 
said,  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been  sufHciently 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  memoir ; 
his  ruling  passion,  we  have  seen,  was  literary  fame ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fear  of  losing  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  acquired,  than  despair  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  future  subsistence.  This  is  ren- 
dered at  least  plausible,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  before  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  his  literary  friends,  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  suspicions  existing  that  himself  and 
Rowley  were  the  same.  Though  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  this,  it  was  evident  that  his  con- 
duct was  influenced  by  some  mystery,  known  only 
to  himself;  he  grew  wild,  abstracted,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  settled  gloominess  at  length  took  pos- 
session of  his  countenance,  which  was  a  presage 
of  his  fatal  resolution.  Ho  has  been  accused  of 
libertinism,  hut  there  arc  no  proofs  i»f  this  during 
his  roflidcncc  either  at  liondon  or  Bristol ;  though 
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rnaDj  of  his  productions  show  a  laxity  of  principle 
which  might  justify  the  supposition.  The  best 
qualities  in  his  character  were  the  negative  ones 
of  temperance  and  affection  for  his  family,  to  whom 
he  sent  small  presents  out  of  his  first  gains,  and 
always  spoke  of  their  welfare  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ends  of  his  exertions.  But  what  deeper  afflic- 
tion could  he  have  brought  upon  them  than  that 


caused  by  the  last  act  of  Ms  life  ?  His  sister  sar*, 
that  "  he  was  a  lover  of  truth  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reason  {'*  yet  his  life  was  one  continued 
career  of  deception.  He  is  to  be  pitied  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  admired  for  his  genius ;  but,  with 
Kirke  White  in  our  remembrance,  we  could 
wish  to  forget  all  else  that  belonged  to  Chat- 
terton. 


BRISTOWE    TRA6EDIE; 

0&,  THE  DKTHS  OF  STR  CHARLB8  BAWDIN. 

The  featherd  songster  cfaaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakea 

Of  lyghte  eclypee  the  greie  ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

«<  Thou*rt  ryght,"  quod  he,  **  for.  by  the  Godde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowes  twaine, 

To>daie  shall  Burelie  die." 

Thenne  wythe  a  jnggo  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waite ; 

"  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Heo  leaves  thys  mortall  atate." 

Syr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe 

Wythe  harte  brymm-fiille  of  woe ; 
Hoe  joumey'd  to  the  castle-gate. 

And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine. 

And  cko  hys  lovyngo  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

*'  O  goode  Syr  Charles !"  sayd  Canterlone, 

"  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
*'  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles, 

"  Whatie  says  the  traytour  kynge  V* 

*'  I  groove  to  telle :  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkian  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hys  honour  swome, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

"  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

*'  Of  thatte  Pm  not  aflearde  ; 
Whatte  hootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  f 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepared : 

"  Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee*8  not; 

rde  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  shoulde  lyve  for  aie." 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyness 

For  gof»de  Syr  Charleses  fate. 


Thenne  Maister  Canynge  sanghte  the  kynge. 

And  felle  down  onne  hys  kneei 
**  I'm  oome,"  quod  hee,  *'  unto  your  grace. 

To  move  your  clemencye." 

"  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge, "  youre  tale  speke  oat. 

You  have  been  much  oure  friende : 
Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 

Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende." 

"  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  request 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghte, 
Who,  though  mayhap  hee  has  donne  wronge. 

He  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte : 

"  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine  ; 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie." 

"  Speke  not  of  such  a  traytour  vile," 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde, 
"  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  shcene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde  : 

'*  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hjrm  calle, 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 
Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  whatte  thynge  else 

Att  present  doe  you  neede  V* 

"  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

"  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  oly  ve  rodde. 

"  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reines. 

The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynne  all  tfays  mortall  state. 

**  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
'Twylle  fasie  thye  crowne  fuUe  sure  ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  iamilie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

"  But  yff*  wythe  blood  e  and  slanghter  thou 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne. 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennes  brows 

Wylle  never  long  remayne." 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 

Has  scom'd  my  power  and  mee ; 
Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  manne 

Entreiie  my  clemencye  7" 

"  My  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  val'rous  actions  prize. 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  raynde. 

Although  ynne  enemies." 
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**  Canjmge,  mvnie !    By  Godde  ynne  heaveu 

Thau  dydd  mee  being  gyve 
I  wylle  not!  taste  a  biu  of  breade 

Whilst  thya  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

«*  By  Marie,  and  alle  seinctes  ynne  heaven, 

Thys  sunne  shall  be  hys  laste." 
Thenne  Canynge  dropp'd  a  brinio  teare, 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  brjrmm-fulle  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Uee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe, 
And  sat  hymm  downs  uponne  a  stoole. 

And  teorea  beganne  to  flowe. 

**  Wee  all  must  die/*  qood  bnve  Syr  Charles ; 

**  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne ; 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

**  Say  why,  my  friende,  thie  honest  soul 

Ronns  over  att  thyne  eye ; 
Ts  yite  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

Thatt  thoa  dost  child-lyke  crye  f" 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  **  I  doe  weepe, 

Thatt  thou  so  soone  most  die. 
And  leaTe  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe ; 

1^  thys  thatt  wettes  m3me  eye." 

**  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  ibantainee  sprynge ; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  traytoor  kynge. 

**  Whan  through  the  tyrant^s  welcome  means 

1  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  my  sonnos  and  wyfe. 

~  Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  simne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyoe  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynes  to  bee  7 

**  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have  I  stoodO; 

Whan  thousands  dyed  aroonde ; 
Whan  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 

Imbrew'd  the  fotten'd  grounde : 

"  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  every  darte, 

Thatt  cntle  the  airie  waie, 
Mygbte  nutt  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte, 

And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  T 

*■  And  shall  I  nowe,  forr  feere  of  dethe, 
Looke  wanne  and  bee  dysmayde  f 

Ne !  fromm  my  herte  flie  childyshe  feere ; 
Bee  alle  the  manne  display'd. 

"  Ah,  goddelyke  Henry !  Godde  forefrade, 
And  goarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

Yff  'tis  hys  wylle ;  but  yff  'tis  nott. 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

*  My  bonest  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 
To  serve  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 

And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am. 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

"  Tnne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne. 

Of  parents  of  grete  note  ; 
My  fodre  dydd  a  nobile  armes 

Eosblazon  onne  hys  oote : 


"  I  make  no  double  butt  bee  ys  gone, 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  viee  for  ever  shall  bee  blest. 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

"  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  from  the  ryghte  : 

*'  Hee  taughte  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hando 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  sarvants  dryve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromm  my  doore : 

**  And  none  can  saye  but  alle  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept; 
And  Bumm'd  the  aclyonns  of  the  daie 

Echo  nyghte  before  I  slept. 

"  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  sske  of  her 

Yff  I  defyled  her  bedde ; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

**  Yime  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne ; 
Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismay'd 
^To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne  f 

"  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyce 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

"  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe ! 
Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 
'    Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flowe. 

"  Sale,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  dales 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  ? 

'*  Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawno. 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  tho  traytour's  power, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  roynde  ; 

"  Whatte  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole. 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  ymie  ayre, 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

"  Tett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  awaie. 

There  wythe  the  sarvants  of  the  liord 
Mye  name  shall  ly  ve  for  aie. 

"  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe  : 
Farewell  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare, 

Mye  sonnes.  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

"  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Male ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  ly  ve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale." 

Quod  Canynge, "  'Tys  a  goodlio  thyoge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  grefe 

To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
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And  no  we  the  belle  began  to  loUe, 

And  claryonnee  to  sound  ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horsefl  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  groimde  : 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  lovyngfr  wyfe  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  tears  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dyrme. 

"  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  forbore, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die  ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Christian  soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

"  Sweet  Florence !  why  these  brinie  tecrs  ? 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mco  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  stale. 

**  'Tys  butt  a  joumie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love, 

Receive  thys  holie  kjrsse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  sale, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

"  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kyngc  ! 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke  : 

«  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles  !  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  ? 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thyo  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  officers  camo  ynne 

To  bryngo  Syr  Charles  awaie. 
Who  turnedd  to  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie  : 

"  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe  ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  they  re  hortes  hym  loVe  : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  ruime  ; 
Florence  !  should  dethe  thee  take — adieu  ! 

Yee  officers,  leade  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde. 

And  dydd  her  tressed  tere ; 
"  Oh,  stale  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  !" — 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

'Tyll  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  floore  ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte. 

And  march'd  fromm  oute  the  dore. 

llponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  sweete ; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  council-menne, 

Ynne  scarlelt  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde : 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
AUe  cladd  ynne  homelie  russett  weedes. 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte : 


Ynne  diffiaunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moete  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt. 

Thenne  fy  ve-and-twenty  archers  came ; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Ilenrie's  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-ladye  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  whyte, 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde  .- 

Behynde  hym  fyve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  strong  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came. 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ymie  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  ooslerne  princes  trick't : 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fulle  of  heddes 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 


And  whcnne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  < 
Syr  Ciiarles  dydd  tume  and  saie, 

"  O  Thou  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  syime, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daie !" 

Att  the  grete  mynstcr  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state. 
To  see  Ctiarles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fiiie 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghle  heare. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  oppe. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

"  Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde!  traytour  vile! 

Exposed  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne ! 

Tm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

"  Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bloude. 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne  ; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die. 

By  power  nott  thync  owne. 

"  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to-daie ; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe, 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe : 

"  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  some  few  yearea, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rale 
*  Twixt  kynge  and  tyrante  hande : 

"  Thye  power  unjust,  thou  traytour  slaTe ! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde"— 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 
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Kynge  Ed  wardens  soule  rush'd  lo  hys  face, 

ilee  turn'd  hys  hedde  awaie» 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester 

Iie«  ihus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

*'  To  h}-m  that  soe-mach^readed  deAe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrora  brynge, 
Beholde  the  manne !  hoe  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee*a  greater  thanne  a  kynge !" 

"  Soe  lett  hym  die  !'*  Duke  Richarde  sayde ; 

**  And  raaye  echone  cure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe, 

And  feede  the  carryon  crowes.' 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hygho  hylle  ; 

The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  sunne, 
llys  preiious  blonde  to  spylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scafibld  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre 
Of  «iclofye,  bye  varroos  chiefs 

Gayn'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  saie, 

"  Beholde  you  see  mee  dye» 
For  servynge  loyally  raye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  most  ryghtfuUie. 

"  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

^e  quiet  you  wyJle  knowe : 
Yuur  aoanee  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne. 

And  brookes  wytbe  bloude  shalle  flowe. 

«*  You  leave  yonr  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 

Wh«ine  ynne  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  nntoe  the  true  cause  sty  eke, 

And  for  the  true  cause  dye." 

Thenoe  hee.  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  prayer  to  Godde  dyd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  bymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soale  to  take. 

Thenne  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layde  hys  hedde. 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke ; 
Whyche  fh)mme  hjrs  bodle  fayre  at  once 

Tlie  able  heddes-roanne  stroke : 

And  cute  the  bloude  beganne  lo  flowe, 

And  rounde  the  scafiulde  twyne ; 
And  tearea,  enow  to  washe't  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  man's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  iayre 

Ynnto  fbure  partes  cutte ; 
And  eyerye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 

One  parte  dyd  totte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower, 
And  one  fiom  oflf  the  castle-gate 

The  erowen  dydd  devoure : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 

A  dreery  spectacle  { 
Ilys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  croese, 

Ynne  hyghe  strete  most  nobile. 

Thos  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin's  fate  ■ 

Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kjnge. 
And  grante  hee  maye,  wyth  Bawdin's  soule, 

Ynno  llcavcn  Godde'a  mercie  synge ! 
21 
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O !  synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie, 
O !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wylhe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  ry  ver  bee ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death- beddc, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte. 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cald  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death- bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  ddunce  as  thought  canne  bee, 
Defe  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stole, 
O !  hee  lyes  hie  the  wyllowe  tree : 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke,  the  revenue  flappes  hys  wynge, 
Ynne  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke !  the  delhe-owte  loude  dothe  synge. 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie  ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  love's  shroude  ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  love's  grave, 
Schallo  the  baren  flours  be  layde. 
Nee  on  hallie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  roayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bodde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  I'll  dente  the  brieres 
Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  your  fyres, 
Heere  mie  bodie  still  schalle  bee. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acome-coppe  and  thorue, 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie  ,* 
Lyfe  and  alle  yts  goode  I  scorne, 
Daunce  bie  note,  or  feaste  bic  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  rcytes, 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die :  I  comme ;  mie  true  love  waytos. — 
Thoa  the  daraaclio  .sj)akc,  and  dyed, 
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William  Gifford,  the  son  of  a  plumber  and 
glazier,  who  dissipated  his  property  by  intern pe- 
mnce  and  extravagance,  was  born  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1755.  Ue  lost  his  father 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  about  a 
year  afterward  his  mother  died,  leaving  himself 
and  an  infant  brother,  "  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  world."  The  latter  was  sent  to  the  work- 
houf<e,  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir  wr.:*  recci\  cd 
into  the  house  of  his  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
school  for  about  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  took  him  home,  with  tlie  view  of  em- 
ploying him  as  a  ploughboy.  Being  unfitted, 
however,  for  this  occupiation,  by  an  injury  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  uea  in  a  coasting  vessel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  "  Ii  will  be 
easily  conceived,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
"  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not 
only  '  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but 
also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  discontented,  1 
can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot." 

He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  school,  where  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  qualified  to 
assist  his  master  in  any  extraordinary  emergency ; 
and,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  instructer  himself.  His  plans 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashburton,  to  whom  our  author  went  "  in  sullen- 
ness  and  in  silence,"  and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of 
his  new  occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  related  by  himself:  "  I  possessed,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  but  one  book  in  the  world ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered 
it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ; 
for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ; 
but  be  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  his 
hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
several  nights  successively ;  and,  before  he  sus- 
pected his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  completely 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own ;  and 
that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science.  This 
was  not  done  without  difficulty.    I  had    not  a 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one; 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the 
flippant  rdmark  of  Lord  Orford,)  were,  for  the  most 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  Theire  was,  indeed,  a  resource  ;  but  the 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  ap- 
plying to  it  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  Was 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it 
to  a  great  extent." 

Under  the  same  unfavourable  circumstances,  he 
composed  and  recited  to  his  associates  small  piecet> 
of  poetry,  and,  being  at  last  invited  to  repeat  tbeni 
to  other  circles,  little  collections  were  made  foe 
him,  which,  he  says,  sometimes  produced  him  '*  as 
much  as  sixpence  in  an  evening.'*  The  sunu 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  devoted  to  the' pur- 
chase of  pons,  paper,  &c. ;  books  of  geometry,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra ;  but  his  master, 
finding  that  he  had,  in  some  of  the  verses  before 
mentioned,  satirized  both  himself  and  his  cus- 
tomers, seized  upon  his  books  and  papers,  and  pro- 
hibited him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  com- 
positions. At  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, his  lamentable  doggerel,  as  he  terms 
it,  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a 
surgeon,  that  gentleman  set  on  foot  **  a  subscription 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  ofWilliam 
Gifford,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  himself  m 
writing  and  English  grammar." 

He  now  quitted  shoemaking,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon ;  and  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such  progress. 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  bo  fit  for  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  same  gentleman,  the  office  of  Bible  reader 
at  Exeter  College,  of  which  he  was  entered  a 
member.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  had  already  commenced  his 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  when 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  progress 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  accident  procured  him 
a  new  patron  in  Earl  Grosvenor,  in  whose  family 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  aflerward  accom- 
panied to  the  continent  his  son.  Lord  Belgrave. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  London, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  publish- 
ed, in  1791,  and  1794,  successively,  his  poetical 
satires,  the  Baviad,  and  the  Mcvtad;  the  ooe 
containing  an  attack  on  the  drama,  and  the  other 
on  invective  against  the  favourite  poets  of  the  day. 
In  1800,  he  published  his  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar, 
in  which  he  charged  the  satirist  with  blasphemy ; 
and  Wolcot  accused  him  of  obscenity.  This  led  to 
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an  anault,  and  Wolcot  would  have  inflicted  severe 
chastisemenc  on  Gifibrd,  but  for  ihe  interference 
of  a  powerful  Frenchmui,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  of  the  reading- 
room,  where  the  scene  occurred,  into  the  street, 
throwing  his  wig  and  cane  after  him.  In  1808,  ap- 
peared his  long-promised  version  of  Juvenal,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
but  somewhat  personal  article,  that  called  forth 
a  reply  from  our  author,  entitled,  Examination  of 
the  Sirictnres  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Juve- 
nal. 

En  1805,  and  1816,  he  published,  successively, 
his  editions  of  Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in 
1821,  appeared  his  translation  of  Persios.  He  next 
edited  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  volumes ;  and  he 
had  proceeded  with  five  volumes  of  those  of  Shir- 
ley, when  his  labours  were  terminated  by  his  death. 
He  died  at  Fimlico.  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1826, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a 
single  man,  he  died  in  opulent  circumstances ; 
having  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  an  annuity  from 
Lord  Groevenor,  besides  holding  the  office  of  pay. 
maarer  of  the  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  with 
a  salary  of  3002.  a  year;  and,  for  a  time,  that  of 
comptroller  of  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  600Z.  a 
year. 

The  fiune  of  Giflbrd  rests  principally  upon  his 
Javenal,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  sent  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  care- 
ful atienticm  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
conectian  of  his  most  able  fiiends.  It  still  falls 
short,  however,  of  Mr.  GifSird's  attempt  to  give 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  grossness,  and  lo  make 
him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken  among  us. 
In  this  he  has  so  far  failed*  that  whilst  he  omits  to 
furnish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetuous  fluency  of  the  Roman  satirist,  he  has 
retained  many  of  his  worst  and  most  objectionable 
passages.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  his  translation 
presents  us  rather  with  the  flail  of  an  infatuated 
rustic,  than  with  the  exterminating  falchion  of  Ju- 
venal. His  Baviad  and  Meviad  evince  flrst-rate 
satirical  powers ;  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  his 
writings,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  shows  that  literary  associations  had 
not  refined  his  mind. 

These  satires  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
with  English  literary  history,  and  the  influence 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  public- 
taste,  and  praparing  the  way  for  that  galaxy  of 
illustrious  poets  who  succeeded  him.  Of  late  yeaK 
Giflbrd  was  principally  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  established  by  him- 
self in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
conductor  till  1824.  He  also  for  some  time  edite<l 
the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  ocnteness,  asperity,  and  subservience  to 
ihe  party  by  which  he  thrived ;  his  politics  being 
invariably  those  of  his  inieresu 

Giflbrd  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  base 
and  venomous  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.    He  slandered  for  his  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tints  eohors  tamen  est  inimica,  omnesque  roanipll 
Consensu  magno  officiant :— digniun  erit  ergo 
Beclamaloris  Mutiaensis  corde  Vagelli, 
Cum  duo  crura  habeas,  oflTendere  lot  caligatos ! 

iH  1785,  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,*  whom 
0  ince  had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
fi  icy  to  while  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high- 
fli  vn  panegyrics  on  themselves,  and  complimentary 
**  t^nzonettas"  on  two  or  three  Italians,t  who  under- 

*  Among  whom  J  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piozxii  Mr. 
Greathead,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  &c. 

t  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  since  published  a  work  on  what  she 
Is  pleased  to  call  British  Synonymes :  the  belter,  I 
suppose,  to  enable  these  foreign  gentlemen  to  compre- 
hend her  multifarious  erudition. 

ThoQsh  **  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house"  than  1 
the  vanity  of  this  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  undertaking 
such  a  work  bad  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  was 
thunderstruck  when  I  first  saw  it  announced.  To  exe- 
cute it  with  any  tolcrai>le  degree  of  succosa,  required  a 
tare  combination  of  ulents,  among  the  least  of  which 
may  be  numbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  percei)- 
tinn,  and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  brought  to  the  task  a  jargon  long 
since  became  proverbial  fur  its  vulgarity,  an  utter  inca- 
pability of  defining  a  single  term  in  Ihe  language  ,and  just 


stood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there 
was  not  much  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  but, 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deserved,  which  they  mutually  said  and  sung 
of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  which  produced  them ;  they  therefore 
transmitted  them  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  first 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and 
then  sent  to  the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fiintastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  one  Este, 


aamuch  Latin  from  a  child's  Syntax, as  sufficed  to  expose 
the  ignorance  which  she  so  anxiously  labours  to  conceal. 
"  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  write  on  Synonymes,  speak." 
Pignolli  himself  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  his  countrymen, 
long  since  undeceived,  prize  the  lady's  talents  at  their 
true  worth, 

El  centum  Tales*  curto  centusse  licentur.* 

1  Quawe  Thfales !— PrinlerV  DeoO. 

2  Tbni  IraiBlated  by  Mr.  Bulmer**  devil,  (the  ywntg  gentleman  who  fur- 
nwhed  the  cnrjrcturai  emeadatioo  above,  which  a  highly  ipoken  oT  by  the 
German  critics:) 

Awl.  for  a  dipt  half-cmim,  expose  to  nle 
1  A  huudral  S)  uiinu«ts  like  .Madaoi  Thnle. 
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had  set  up  a  dailf  paper  called  Ihe  World.*  It 
was  perfectly  iinintciligiblc,  and  ttierefuro  much 
read;  it  wan  equally  lavish  uf  praise  and  abuse, 
(praise  of  i^hat  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and 
abuse  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere;) 
and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Yendaa, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Pasquins,  have  ]ong 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
with  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  to  admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
came the  grand  depository  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  tlie  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  favoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which 
dazzled  the  native  grubs  who  had  never  ventured 
beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  "  blue  hills,"  and 
"  crashing  torrents,"  and  "  petrifying  suns  I"t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Ycnda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed  ;  in  a 
word, 

Contaiio  laljcni 

IJanc  (Icdit  in  pliircs,  sicui  irrcx  tnti;s  in  agris 
Uiiius  scaliie  cmiil,  ct  jxirrija'inc  porci. 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  Ibol 
to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Alatilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it :  and  the  two  "  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,"  as  Mr.  Bell  properly  calls  them,  fell  despe- 
rately in  lovet  with  feach  other.    From  that  period. 


*  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of 
those  unqualified  and  aurlacious  attacks  on  all  private 
character;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their 
quaininess,  then  tolerated  for  their  absurdity,  and  now— 
that  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and  more  intelligible, 
have  ventured  lo  imitate  it,— will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty. 

t  Here  Mr.  Parsons  is  pleased  to  advance  hts  farthing 
rushlight  **  Crashing  torrents  and  petrifying  suns  are 
extremely  ridiculous,"— Aa^M  conJUentem !  "  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Florciicp  Miscellany."  Who  said 
they  were  1  But  apropos  oflhe  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Parsons  says  that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  by  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  seems  to  fancy,  "  good  easy  man!-'  that  I  de- 
rived some  prodigious  advantage  from  it :  yet  Ihad  written 
}j(iih  the  p  >ems,  and  all  the  notes  save  one,  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He  raishi 
have  seen,  if  passion  had  not  rendered  him  as  blind  as 
a  mill  horse,  that  I  constantly  allude  In  poems  published 
separately  in  the  periodical  shcels  of  the  day,  and  after- 
ward collected  with  great  parade  by  Bell  and  others.  I , 
never  looked  into  the  Florence  Miscellany  but  once ; 
and  the  only  use  then  made  of  it  was  to  extract  a  sound- 
ing pa.sf>a.!^e  from  the  odes  of  that  deep-mouthed  Thoban, 
Beriic  Greaihead,  Esq. 

t  The  termination  of  this  "everlasting"  attachment 
was  curious.  When  the  cenuine  enthusiasm  of  the  cor- 
i-np  .ij.lnr,.  (rn>f.iro  to  \h  ■  AUijin)  l»a«l  cnntimied  for 


not  a  day  passed  without  an  amatory  epistle  ixaughl 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  et  quicquid  ha  bent 

teionim  armamentaria  coeli. ^The  fever  turned 

10  a  frenzy ;  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Ade- 
laide, and  a  thousand  nameless  names  caught  the 
infection :  and  from  on«  end  of  the  kingdom*  to 
the  other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca. 

Even  THEN,  I  waited,  with  a  patience  whicli  I 
can  better  account  for  than  excuse,  for  eume  ont* 
(abler  than  myself)  to  step  forth  to  correct  liio 
growing  depravity  of  the  public  taste,  and  check 
the  inundation  of  absurdity  now  bursting  upon  u» 
from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  appeared,  and 
as  the  evil  grew  every  day  more  alamitug,  ciur  bed- 
ridden old  women,  and  girls  at  their  samplers  be- 
gan lo  rave,)  I  determined,  without  much  cuntsdenc« 
of  success,  to  try  what  could  be  efiected  by  my 
feeble  powers ;  and  accordingly  wrote  the  ibiiow- 
ing  poem. 

1800. 

Whoever  has  read  the  first  editions  of  the  Baviad 
must  have  perceived,  that  its  satire  was  direct- 
ed against  the  wretched  taste  of  the  followers  of 
the  Cruscan  school,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  political. 

In  this  1  should  have  persevered  to  the  end,  had 
I  not  been  provoked  to  transgress  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  conduct  of  one 
of  ray  herucs,  the  notorious  Anthony  Pasquin. 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miserable  subsistence 
by  working  on  the  fear  or  vanity  of  artists,  actors, 
&c.,  hardened  by  impunity,  flew  at  length  at  higher 


some  lime,  Delia  Crusca  became  Impatient  f  »r  a  siijht 
of  his  lx>l«)vetl,  and  Anna,  in  evil  hour,  consented  to  be- 
come visible.    What  w^as  Ihc  consequence  ? 

Tacia  places,  audita  places,  si  ncn  rideare 
Tola  places,  neutro  si  xideare  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  tells  the  story  another  way.  Acmnl- 
ing  to  him,  "Chance  alone  procured  the  inlernew." 
Whatever  procured  it,  all  the  lovers  of  "  true  poetrj','* 
with  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  their  heaii,  expected  wonders  frun 
it.  The  flame  that  burned  with  such  ardour  while  the 
lady  was  yet  unseen,  they  hoped  would  blaze  with  unex- 
ampled brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  bewitching  o)  jt  ct. 
Such  were  their  hopes.  But  what,  as  Dr.  Johr.S'in 
gravely  asks,  are  the  hoix'S  of  man !  or  indeed  rf  won .-.  r. ! 
—for  this  fatal  mcctlne  put  an  end  to  the  whole.  Wiih 
the  exception  of  a  marvellous  dithyrambic,  which  IX  lla 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  impression  was  yet  warm  uiwn 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  it,  nothing  lias  since  appeared  to  the  hon  'ur  of 
Anna  Matilda:  and  the  "  tenth  muse,"  the  "  angel,"  the 
"  goddess,"  has  sunk  into  an  old  woman ;  with  the  com- 
forting reflection  of  having  mumbled  love  lo  an  ungrate- 
ful swaio. 

Non  hie  est  scrmo  pudicus 

In  vetula,  quoiics  lascivum  inlervenit  illud 
Zcji)  Kai  i'vx';- 
♦  Kinsdom.  This  is  a  trifle.  Heaven  itseli;if  we  m.iy  Ixj- 
liovc  Mrs.  Robinson,  took  part  in  the  general  infatuaiiun: 

**  When  midst  ethereal  fire 

Thou  strikest  ihy  Dklla  CnrscAK  lyre, 
Round  to  catch  the  heavenly  song. 
Myriads  of  trondering  seraphs  throng !" 

I  almost  shudder  while  1  quote :  but  so  it  ever  is, 

FVmIs  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
And  Merry  had  given  an  example  of  impious  lemrriiy, 
which  this  wretched  woman  was  but  too  eager  lo  Imit^f. 
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game,  and  directed  his  attaclu  against  an  illustrious 
aiianger. 

These,  which  were  continued,  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  Morning  Post,  with  a  rancour  that  seemed 
indeiatigable,  were,  aAer  some  time,  incorporated 
with  such  additional  ftlsehoods  as  the  most  savage 
hosulity  could  supply,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to 
which  Anthony  thought  fit  to  prefix  his  name. 

It  was  now  that  I  first  found  a  fair  opportunity 
for  dragging  this  pest  before  the  public,  and  setting 
him  up  to  view  in  his  true  light.  I  was  not  slow 
in  seizing  it,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was, 
that  an  action  was  commenced,  or  threatened 
against  every  publisher  of  the  Baviad. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obscure 
reptiles,  who  fatten  on  the  filthy  dregs  of  slander 
and  obscenity,  feel  at  being  forced  into  day,  we 
might  be  justly  surprised  that  a  man  who  lived  by 
violating  die  law  should  have  recourse  to  it  for 
protection ;  that  a  common  libeller,  who  spared  no 
rank  nor  condition,  should  cry  out  on  the  license 
uf  the  times,  and  solicit  pity  and  redress  from  that 
commiinity,  almost  every  individual  of  which  he 
had  wantonly  and  wickedly  insulted. 

The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came 
on,  was  that  of  Mr.  Faulder,  (a  name  not  often 
coupled  with  that  of  a  dealer  in  libels,)  who  was 
not  only  acquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers, 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  put  in  a  state  of 
accusation. 

Mr.  Garrow  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  Anthony's  multi&rious  productions.  I 
lamented  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
the  jury  at  the  plainiift's  baseness,  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  upright  judge  who  presided,  stopped  him 
short,  and  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am 
now  satisfiedwith  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that 
such  a  collection  of  slander,  and  obscenity,  and 
treason,  and  impiety,  should  moulder  in  the  obscu- 
rity to  which  its  ineffable  stupidity  has  con- 
demned it,  than  that  it  should  be  brought  forward 
to  the  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public.  * 

Mr.  Crakine,  who  did  every  thing  for  his  client 
which  could  be  expected  from  his  integrity  and 
abilities,  applied  in  the  "  next  ensuing  term"  for  a 
new  trial.-^!  have  forgotten  the  motives  for  this 
application,  but  it  was  resisted  by  Lord  Kenyon ; 
rmd  chiefly  on  the  ground  ofthe  marked  indignation 
shown  by  the  jury  at  the  plaintiff  *8  infamous  con- 
duct and  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
Garrow  had  fully  entered  into  them, 

To  finish  Anthony's  history. — His  occupation  was 
now  gone.  As  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  was 
no  longer  worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  dispenser  of  fame, 
no  longer  worth  feeding.  Thus  alMindoned,  with- 
ont  meat  and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
table institution  for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he 
s'lipped  himself  off  for  America, 
— — Leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 
B'li  he  was  even  here  too  late ;  that  country  had 
d'«covcred,  aome  time  before  Anthony  reached  it, 
that  receiving  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  and  ofiSil 
'>f  every  clime,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason 
hut  hecnuse  they  were  so,  was  neither  the  way  to 
graw  rich  nor  respeclable.  Anthony  had,  therefore, 
no  congratulatory  addresses  presented  to  him  on 
hiA  arrival,  but  was  left,  with  hundreds  of  his  poor 


persecuted  brethren,  to  shift  for  himself.  He  acconl- 
iiigly  engaged  in  a  New  York  paper,  called  "  The 
Federalist,"  but  unfortunately  his  writings  did  not 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ; 
for  after  a  few  numbers  had  appeared,  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  is  now  either  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  in 
the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  some  little  credit  to  myself  for  having 
driven  this  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon 
which  he  preyed :  I  say  some  liule — for,  to  be  can- 
did, (though  I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
talents  in  the  contest,)  the  warfare  with  Anthony 
was  finished  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  slight  as 
it  was,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  lesson. 
Those  general  shuiderers,  those  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public,  are  as  sneaking  as  they  are  insolent,  as  weak 
as  they  are  wicked. — Resist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  use  a  sacred  expression,  *'  Resist  them, 
and  they  will  flee  from  you." 


THE    BAVIAD; 

A   rARAPHRASTIC   IMITATION  OF  THE  FIRST   SATIRE 
OF  PBR8IU8. 

Jhnpunt  ergo  nUhi  recitaverii  ilU  Sonettas, 

P.  When  I  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
His  passions — 

F.  Save  mo  from  this  canting  strain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  ? 

P.  This,  my  friend,  to  me 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What !  none  f  Sure,  two  or  tliree — 
F.  No,  no  \  not  one.    'Tis  sad  ;  but — 

P.  "Sad,  but!"— Why? 
Pity  is  insult  here.    I  care  not,  I, 
Though  Boswell,*  of  a  song  and  supper  vain. 


♦  Cui  non  dictus  Hylaa  1  And  who  has  not  heard  of 
James  Boswell,  Esq.?  All  the  world  knows  (for  all  the 
world  has  it  under  his  own  hand)  that  he  composed  a 
BALLAD  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very  little  assistance 
from  Dr.  Truslcr,  and  less  from  Mr.  Dibdin ;  which  he 
produced,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  ihe  Foxites,aad  san; 
at  the  lord  mayor's  table.  This  important "  state  paper,' 
thanks  to  the  scomhrij  et  quicqttid ineptia  amicitt&  ehartisj 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dis- 
may which  it  occasioned  among  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  highly  necessary  to  be 
known,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter: 

«  7b  <A«  Conductor  qf  the  World. 

"  Sir,— The  wasps  of  opposition  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  State  Ballad,  *  the  Grocer  of  London,'  and  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hasty  composition  which  has  procured  me  large  draughts 
of  that  popular  applause  in  which  I  delight.  Let  me  add, 
that  there  was  certainly  no  servility  on  ray  part ;  for  I 
publicly  declared  in  Guildhall,  between  the  encores^ 
'  that  this  same  Grocer  had  treated  me  arrogantly  and 
ungratefully ;  but  that,  from  his  great  merit  as  a  minister, 
I  was  compelled  to  support  him  !' 

"  The  lime  will  come  when  I  shall  have  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  show,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  man 

has  wanted  wisdom "  JAM.  BOS." 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  pneclara  minantis  1 

Poor  Bossy !  But  I  too  threaten.— And  Is  there  need 
of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  us  that  on 
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And  Bell's  whole  choir,*  (an  everjingling  train,) 
In  splay-foot  madrigals  their  powers  combine, 
To  praise  Miles  Andrews'   verse,  t  and  censare 
mine — 


Our  quickest  attempts 
The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  f 

*  "  *  Bbll's  wholb  CHOia !'  Quousque  tantum— Yes, 
sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  Insinuation  while  I  despise  it. 
TVie  (Hcl,  they  «ay,  teas  a  baker^a  daughter.  We  know 
what  we  Aaa,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  bb.  There- 
by hangs  a  tale :  and  the  Wobld  shall  have  it— Choice 
BiooRAPHT  is  the  boast  of  mt  paper— Verba  sat— I  have 
friends— so  has  Laura  Maria— She  is  the  Sappho  of  the 
age.  I  wrong  her— The  Monthly  Rbvibwbrs  read 
Grbbx,  and  they  prefer  our  fair  countrywoman.  I  road 
Greek,  too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  I  sell  Mrs.  Ko- 
bwson's  works,  and  I  know  their  value—*  Bit  the  bright 
day  that  bringe forth  the  adder. ^ 

"  Yenda  I  despise ;  Anthony  Pa8Q,uin  I  execrate— 
The  brilliant  effusions  of  fancy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  genius  only,  illuminate  the  Oracle- and  Armo  and 
Casario,  names  dear  to  the  muse  of  olory,  constitute 
a  proud  distinction  between  the  unfading  leaves  of  the 
Pythian  shrine,  and  the  perishable  records  of  the  day. 
"JOHN  BELL. 

"  P.  S. '  Blockhbads  with  reason'— you  know  the  rest. 
I  fear  nothing— yet  I  love  not  everlasting  feuds- At  a 
word :  Will  one  of  my  kbw  commonplacb  books  be  ao- 
cepublel  "J.B." 

t  This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an 
Industrious  paragraph>monger  in  the  morning  papers, 
took  it  into  his  head,  some  time  since,  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  prologue.  Having  none  of  the  requisites  fur  this  busi- 
ness, he  laboured  to  little  purpose  till  Dullness,  whose 
attention  to  her  children  is  truly  maternal,  8ugi;(i8t.ed  to 
him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry  and  vulgarity  might  possi- 
bly be  substituted  for  harmony,  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
—He  caught  at  the  hint,  made  liie  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle.  Since  that  period  every  play-wright 
from  O'Keefa  to  Delia  Crusca,  "  a  heavy  declension !" 
has  been  solicitous  to  preface  his  labours  with  a  few 
lines  of  his  manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the 
good-humour  of  his  audience.  As  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews'  won- 
der-working poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  last  and  best  perfurraance,  his  prologue  to 
Lorenzo. 

**  Peg,"  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wapping  Wall, 

*'  I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  at  all ; 

They're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon, 

None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon ; 

Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o'  that, 

And  it's  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 

Give  me  the  uppcro,  where  folks  come  so  grand  in, 

And  nobody  need  have  no  understanding. 

Ambizione  !  del  tiranno  ! 

Piu  forte,  piu  piano,  a  che  fin— 

Zounds  I  hero's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  in. 

Diavolo ;  who  comes  here  to  so  confound  us  1 

The  constables,  to  take  you  to  the  round-house. 

Oe  round-house !— Mi  I 

Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  charactere, 

Chacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  the  here,  the  there 

And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  ihe  loose  toe, 

Or  poised  like  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto !" 

And  this  was  heard  with  applause !  and  this  was  road 
with  delight !   O  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  1 

Morantur 
Pauci  rldiculum  eflugientcm  ex  urbe  pudorem.t 


I  It  k  rtxhtly  ofaamreJ  by  Solomcm,  (tut  jrou  aaj  bray  a  fool  in  a  moriar 
wilhjut  niikint;  him  wiier.  Upon  thi«  principle  I  acenunt  for  Um  italionary 
stupidity  of  Mr.  A.;  wboM  bculiiia,  "  Gnd  halp  the  while  !"  do  not  aeem  a 
whit  iiuprovej  by  the  drKvIful  pdu.vlmf  whicli  Ik!  loa  recriveJ.    Of  him, 


No,  not  a  whit.    LiOt  the  besotted  town 
Bestow,  as  fiuhion  prompts,  the  laurel  crown ; 
But  do  not  THOU,  who  roakest  a  fair  pretence 
To  that  beat  boon  of  heaven,  to  common  bicnsk. 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  rout,  and  pay 
Knee-worship  to  the  idol  of  the  day : 
For  all  are — 

F.  What?  speak  freely ;  let  me  know. 

F.  O  might  1 1  durst  I !   Then but  let  it  go ; 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  follies  that  engage 
The  full-grown  children  of  this  piping  age  ; 
See  snivelling  Jemingham,  at  fifty,  weep 
O'er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deserted  sheep ; 
See  Cowley*  frisk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime. 
And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  rhyme  ; 
See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  nothings  home ; 
See  Robinson  forget  her  state,  and  move 
On  crutches  towards  the  grave,  to  "  Light  o'  Love  ;"t 
See  Parsons,!  while  all  sound  advice  he  sooxna. 
Mistake  two  soft  excrescences  for  horns  ; 


*  For  the  poetic  amours  of  this  lady,  see  the  British 
Album,  particularly  the  poem  called  the  Imtbrvibw. 

t  Light  o'  Love,  that's  a  tune  that  goes  vrithaula  burden. 
Shakspeare. 

t  In  the  lirsL  editions  of  this  and  the  following  poems  I 
had  overlooked  Mr.  Parsons,  though  an  undoubted  Ri- 
vian.  This  nettled  him.  «  Ha  !"  quoth  he,  "  belter  be 
damn'd  than  raeniion'd  not  at  all.'*  He  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  me,>  (in  a  circuitous  manner,  I  confess,)  and  as 
a  particular  favour  was  finally  admitted,  in  the  shape  «-f 
a  motlo,  into  the  title-page  of  the  Maeviad.  These  were 
the  lines : 

May  he  who  bates  not  Crusca*s  sober  verse, 

Love  Merry's  drunken  prose,  so  smooth  and  terse ; 

The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Parsons*  skull. 

And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  fool !  and  milk  his  bull. 
The  first  distich  contains  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  "  hi?h 
matter !"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the  initiated  ; 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  been  written !)  insiea^i 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Parsons,  as  I  fundly  ex- 
))ected,and  quieting  him  for  ever,  had  a  most  fatal  etfi-rt 
ujion  his  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  painstakin? 
gentleman,  converted  him,  in  imagination,  into  a  Miifi- 
taur: 

Continno  implevit  falsis  mu»itibus  urbem, 
Et  sflepe  in  levi  quassivit  comua  fronte. 

The  motlo  appeared  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  on  the  S.-&- 
lurday  after,  the  morosoph  Eslo  (who  appears  bJ  have 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  metamorphosis)  published 
the  first  bellowings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with  the  follow  iug  in- 
iroduciion  ;— 


ask  Mean.  BiiortoB  and  llpy- 
pmeot  Mipporten  of  0«e 

\t  picA.aa 


tbrrefora,  t  waih  my  handi — bat  I  would  bin 
Dol'la,  {**  tho  worthy  followteri  of  0*Keefe, 
British  Btege,'^  whether  it  be  ahnlutdy 
with  mch  ioeffable  nomeose  as  thja,— 

*  Brtty,  it's  oome  into  my  head 

Old  maida  grow  craa  because  their  eats  art  dead  ; 
My  govtratm  hath  been  in  sQch  a  foH 
About  the  death  of  our  old  tabby  puas. 
She  wean  bl.ick  stock  iim;<»— ah  !  ah !  what  a  pettier, 
■Cauae  one  old  cat^l  in  nuMninf  fbr  another !% 
UUbe  not— tar  pity's  sake,  gentlemen,  spare  os  the  dhvimee  of  it ;  and  O 
heavens !  if  it  to— deign  in  mercy  sometimes  to  apply  to  the  bellmen,  or  the 
gnve-stooc  cutter,  tiiat  we  may  stand  a  liitle  chance  of  havias  our  dot^^rU 
ribaldry  "  with  a  diAnnee.'* 

1  Psrvms  T  know,  and  this  I  heard  him  my. 
Whilst  Gilford*!  harmless  pa^  before  him  lay, 
I  too  can  laugh,  I  was  Xbe.ftnt  U^inntr. 

Panoru  of  himadf.  Telef.  March  10 
Quam  multi  rirlant  qood  Eros,  sed  lumioe  liceo ; 
Pan  major  lacbiymaa  ridtt,  «t  intus  habet ! 

Sec  the  "  irilf "— a  Barfhol^mfw-fiir  farce,  by  Mr.  ReyuoUs 
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AimJ  butting  all  ho  meets,  with  awkward  paiiM» 
Lay  bare  his  forehead,  and  expoM  his  brains : 
1  scarce  can  rule  my  spleen 

F.  Forbear,  forbear; 
And  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  spare. 

P.  It  most  not,  cannot  be ;  fbr  I  was  bom 
To  brand  obtrusire  ignorance  with  scorn ; 
On  bloated  pedantry  to  pour  my  rage, 
And  bin  preposterous  fustian  from  the  stage. 

Lo,  Dklul  Crusca  !*  In  his  closet  pent, 
lie  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception  vent. 


"  ON  MB.  OlFPORD'a  MOTTO. 

"  The  following  spikitbd  chastisbmsnt  of  the  vulgar 
ismorance  and  xnaligaity  in  question  waa  sent  on  Thurs- 
cay  night— but  by  an  accidental  error  in  one  of  our  clerks, 
or  In  the  servant  delivering  the  copy  at  the  office,  it  was 
unfortunately  mislaid !"— 

Why  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;—*  the  gods  take  care  of 
Cato  !*  Who  sees  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by  con- 
veying the  copy  out  of  the  compositor's  way,  procured  the 
author  of  the  Msviad  two  comfortable  nights  I  But  to 
the  *  spirited  chastisement.'— 

*  Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.' 

The  profnndity  of  the  last  observation,  by '  the-by,  proves 
Mr.  Parsons  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
if  the  three  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
bull,  and  came  back  a-dry,  had  fortunately  had  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no- 
thing of  their  &r-&med  expedition— 

*  Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 
Yet  each  has  something  for  far  different  uses : 

For  boars,  pardie !  have  tusks,  and  bulln  have  home.* 
H,  Ncftf«if  ii  ffoiray  typaxj/an  ^tai^aaf' 
For  Irom  that  hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  indeed  a  day,  has 
elapsed,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  threatening  me  in  the  Telegraph,  Oracle, 
World,  ftc.,  with  those  formidable  nonentities. 

Well  and  wisely  singeth  the  poet,  non  unus  menUs 
a^iai  furor :  yet  while  I  give  an  involunUiry  smile  to 
the  oddity  of  Mr.  Parsons'  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  his  friends,  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  belong 
to  more  clubs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
friends,)  1  cannot,  I  say,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap- 
rearance  of  these  knobs,  these  *  excrescence^,'  as  I  call 
them,  his  friends  did  not  have  him  cut  for  the  simples ! 

*  Lo,  Dblla  CaascA  I 

*0  ttaoQ,  to  whom  superior  worth's  allied, 
Thy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride—' 
So  says  Laura  Maria— 

Et  solem  qnis  dicere  falsum 
Aodeail 
Indsed  she  says  a  great  deal  more  y  bat  as  I  do  not 
understand  It,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 

Innumerable  odes,  sonnets,  d^.  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  papers,  have  justly  procured  this  gen- 
tleman the  reputation  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
performance  which  called  forth  the  high-sounding  pane- 
evric  above-mentioned  Is  a  philosophical  rhapsody  in 
praise  of  the  French  revolution,  called  the  **  Wreath  of 
Liberty." 

Of  this  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  is  at  this 
time  ignorant ;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern- 
int  it,  and  as  I  do  not  choose,  perhaps,  to  dispute  with  a 
lady  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
few  passages  frum  it,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  how 
truly  Its  author  Is  said  to  be 
— •*  Gifted  with  the  sacred  lyre. 
Whose  sounds  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  Inspire." 
This  supernatural  effort  of  genius,  then,  is  chiefly  dlstln- 
ruished  by  three  very  prominent  features.— Downright 
nonsense.    Downright  frigidity.    Downright  doggrel.- 
Of  each  of  these  as  the  instances  occur. 
**  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear. 
Wreathe  round  her  airy  iuirp  the  timorous  joy. 


Abortive  thoughts,  that  right  and  wrong  confound, 
Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound, 
False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  line. 
'Tis  done.    Her  house  the  generous  Piozzi  lends. 
And  thither  summons  her  blae-siocking  friends ; 
The  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends  obey. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  poetry— and  tea. 

The  B  ARDstepe  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  drest. 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast; 
His  left  extending,  so  that  all  may  see 
A  roll  inscribed  "  Thk  Wreath  op  Liberty." 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air. 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  aasumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gargles  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludes  to  the  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tis  silence  all.    "  Genius  or  Muse"* — 
Thus  while  the  flowery  subject  he  pursues. 


Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposing  tide. 
A  web-work  of  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 
And  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll." 
"  Tumour,  a  morbid  swelling."— Jo/bwon.    An  excel- 
lent thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  especially  If  it  happen,  as 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  "  scalding." 

"  Summer  tints  begemm'd  the  scene. 

And  silky  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
**  While  air's  nocturnal  ghost,  in  paly  shroud. 

Glances  with  grisly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud," 
"And  gauzy  zephyrs,  fluttering  o'er  the  plain, 

On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 
Unus  instar  omnium !  This  couplet  staggered  me.    I 
should  be  loath  to  be  found  correcting  a  madman ;  and 
yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  such 
exquisite  nonsense. 

"  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

"Days  of  old 

Their  perish'd,  proudest  pageantry  unfold." 

"  Nothing  I  descry, 

But  the  bare  boast  of  barren  heraldry." 

"  The  huntress  queen 

Showers  her  shafts  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
To  these  add,"  moody  monarchs,  turgid  tyrant,  pamper- 
ed popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts,  lazy  Loires, 
(of  which,  by-theby,  there  are  none,)  gay  Garonnes, 
gloomy  glass,  mingling  murder,  dauntless  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilatings,  sinking  sorrows,  blissful 
blessings,  rich  reasonings,  meliorating  mercies,  vicious 
venalities,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  vapours  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp ;"  and  a  world  of  others,  to  be 
foundjn  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

"  In  phosphor  blaze  of  genealogicline." 
N.  6.  Written  to  "  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candlestick." 
"  O  better  were  It  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast." 
"  Should  the  zeal  of  Parliament  be  empty  words." 

"  Doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 
A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  oxen. 
Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  reasoning  7 
"  A  while  I'll  ruminate  on  time  and  &te ; 

And  the  most  probable  event  of  things" 

EnoB,  MAOifB  FOBTA I  Well  may  Laura  Maria  say, 
"  That  Genitu  glows  in  every  classic  line. 
And  Nature  dictates— every  thing  that's  thine." 
*  "  Oeniua  or  Mtue,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will. 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll. 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervour  In  the  soul." 
See  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Liberty,  where 
our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  has 
contrived  to  fill  several  quarto  pages  without  a  single  idea. 
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A  wild  delirium  round  th'  aasembly  flies  ; 
Unusual  lustre  shoots  from  Emma's  eyes, 
Luxurious  Amo  drivels  as  he  stands, 
And  Anna  frisks,  and  Laura  claps  her  hands. 

O  wretched  man !  And  dost  thou  toil  to  please, 
At  this  late*  hour,  such  prurient  ears  as  these  ? 
Is  thy  poor  pride  contented  to  receive 
Such  transitory  fartie  as  fools  can  ^ive  7 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics*  laws. 
Rain  in  such  showers  their  indistinct  applause, 
That  THOU,  e'en  thou,  who  livest  upon  renown, 
And,  with  eternal  puflfs,  insull'st  the  town, 
Art  forced,  at  length,  to  check  the  idiot  ronr. 
And  cry,  '*  For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 

more  I" 
"  But  why,  (thou  say'st,)  why  am  I  learn'd,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught, 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent  ?" 
Thou  learn'd  !    Alas,  for  learning !    She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy 

head. 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  for  this  alone  ? 
And  is  thj  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  f 
O  lost  to  sense  i—But  still,  thou  crieat,  'tis  sweet. 
To  hear  "  That's  he  !"  from  every  one  we  meet : 
That's  HE  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine. 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine ; 
Whom  magazines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise, 
And  Greathead  calls  the  Homer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blazon'd  by  the  general  voice  of  fame  ? 

P^  Nay,  it  were  every  thing,  did  that  dis- 
pense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense  : 
But  mark  oue  jury.    O'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  wine  has  drown 'd  all  energy  of  soul, 
Ere  Faro  comes,  (a  dreary  interval !) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair. 
With  lisping  accent,  and  affected  air. 
Recounts  the  wayward  fatot  of  that  poor  poet. 
Who,  bom  for  anguish,  and  disposed  to  show  it. 
Did  yet  so  awkwardly  his  means  employ, 
That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy .' 

Lost  in  amaze  at  language  so  divine, 
The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  "  Damn'd 
finer 


*  At  this  late  houx^  learn  from  Delia  Crusca's  lamen- 
tations, that  he  Is  decliiud  into  the  vale  of  years ;  that 
the  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to  Anacreon, 
ycptav  CI,  and  that  Love,  about  two  years  since, 

f*  Tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page, 

And  gave  it  to  approaching  age." 

t  Recounts  the  wayward  fiite,  ftc.—In  the  IvTBKTniw, 
see  the  British  Album,  the  lover,  finding  his  mistress  in- 
exorable, comforts  himself,  and  justifies  her,  by  boasting 
how  well  he  can  play  the  fool.  And  never  did  Don  Quix- 
ote exhibit  half  00  many  extravagant  tricks  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  his  dulcinea,  as  our  dis- 
tracted amoroso  threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  less 
beautiful  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

"  Yes,  I  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  fate, 
Was  born  for  anguish,  and  was  formed  for  hate ; 
With  such  transcendent  wo  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
That  envying  fiends  shall  think  it  ecstacy,*'  &c. 


And  are  not  now  the  author's  ashes  blest? 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast  ? 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  bloom  ? 

Laurels  now  burst  spontaneous  from  his  tomb  \ 

*F.  This  is  mere  mockery :  and  (in  your  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  ?  Is  there  to  be  foand 
One  so  indiflTerent  to  its  soothing  sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafler  to  be  known. 
And  make  a  long  futurity  his  own ; 
Rather  than — 

P.  With 'Squire  Jerninghamdeiicend 
To  pastry  cooks  and  moths, "  and  there  an  end  !" 

0  thou,  who  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share. 
Thou  know'st,  wlien  chance  (though  this  indeed  be 

rare)* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  graced  my  \ny%^ 
Thou   know'st  too   well   how  I  have    rel;:jh'd 

praise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  after  fame  : — 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst,  to  prove 
The  gpraleful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend — though  still,  at  praise  be- 
stow'd. 
Mine   eye    has   glisten'd,  and    my  check  has 

glow*d. 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  Euge$  which  await  the  modish  strain. 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  hopes  with- 
stand. 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  hand  ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  prize. 
Too  much  ih'  applause  of  fashion  I  despise  ; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare. 
Mean  though  I  am,  if  it  bo  worth  my  care. 
— Is  it  not  given  to  Este's  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topham's  fustian,  Reynolds'  flippant  trash. 
To  Morton's  catch word.t  Greathead's  idiot  line. 


*  Thou  know'st,  when  chance,  ace.— To  see  bow  a 
Cruscan  can  blunder  !    Mr.  Parsons  thus  poUiely  com- 
ments on  this  unfortunate  hemisiich : 
"  Thou  lowest  of  the  imitaUng  race, 
Thou  imp  of  satire,  and  thou  foul  disgrace  ; 
Who  callest  each  coarse  phrase  a  lucky  hit,"  dec 

Alas !  no :  Bui  this  is  of  a  piece  with  his  qui-pro-quo  on 
the  preface  of  the  Mae viad— where,  on  my  sayin?  that  I 
had  laid  the  poem  aside  for  two  years,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claims, "  Soh !  it  Was  two  years  in  band,  then !" 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for  his 
skill  in  driving  abargain:  it  is  to  be  presumed  iluithcdoes 
it  with  his  specUcles  on.— But,  indeed,  he  l)egan  wiih  a 
blunder ;— if  ho  hod  read  my  motto  carefully,  he  must 
have  seen  that  I  never  lazed  him  with  keeping  a  bull  f  -r 
his  own  milking:  no;  it  was  the  infatuated  man  vkhj 
looked  for  sense  in  Mr.  Parsons'  skull  that  was  chargi'd 
with  this  solecism  in  economics.  And  yet  the  bare  bel  ief 
of  it  produced  the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  his  friends  have  not  yel  ceased  to 
deplore. 

t  Morton's  catchword.  Wonhbrful  is  the  profundity 
of  the  bathos  1  I  thought  that  O'Keefe  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it ;  but,  as  uncle  Bowling  says,  I  thought  a 
d— n'd  lie ;  for  Holcroft, Reynolds,  and  Morton  have  sunk 
beneath  him.    They  have  happily  found 

la  the  latoeat  deep  a  /ewer  still, 

and  persevere  in  exploring  it  with  an  emulation  which 
does  them  honour. 
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And  Holcroft**  Sbug-Une  cant,*  and  Merry's  Moor- 
fieldfl  whine  ?t 

Skiird  in  one  useful  science,  at  ihe  least, 
Th«  great  man  comes  and  spreads  a  sumptuous 

feast: 
Then,  when  his  guests  behold  the  priie  at  stake. 
And  thirst  and  hunger  only  are  awake. 
My  friends,  he  cries,  what  think  the  galleries,  pray, 
And  what  the  boxes,  of  my  last  new  play  ? 
Speak  freely  j^tell  me  all ; — come,  be  sincere ; 
For  truth,  you  know,  is  music  to  my  ear. 
They  speak !  alas,  they  cannoU    But  shall  I  ?  < 
I,  who  receive  no  bribe  ?  who  dare  not  lie  f 
This,  then  i — **  That  worse  was  never  writ  before, 
Nor^^rse  will  be,  till — thou  shah  write  once  more." 

Bleas*d  be  **  two-headed  Janus !"  though  inclined, 
No  waggish  stork  can  peck  at  him  behind  ; 
He  no  wry  mouth,  no  lolling  tongue  can  fear. 
Nor  the  brisk  twinkling  of  an  ass's  ear : 
But  you,  ye  Sl  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
Alas !  what  mockeries  have  not  ye  to  dread  I 

Hear  now  our  guests.— The  critics,  sir !  they  cry- 
Merit  like  yours  the  critics  may  defy  : 
But  this,  indeed,  they  say,  "  Your  vsried  rhymes, 
At  onoe  the  boast  and  envy  of  the  times. 
In  every  page,  song,  sonnet,  what  you  will. 
Show  boundless  genius  and  unrivall'd  skill. 

**  If  comedy  be  yours,  the  searching  strain 
Blends  such  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain, 


•  And  Rol  c  roft'8  Shug-lane  cant.  This  is  a  poor  stupid 
wretch,  to  whom  infidelity  and  disloyalty  have  given  a 
uH^raentary  notoriety,  which  has  imposed  upon  the  osci- 
taney  of  the  managers,  and  opened  llie  theatre  to  two  or 
ihr'^c  of  his  grovelling  and  senseless  produciious. 

Will  future  age8belie\e  that  this  facetious  triumvirate 
ehculd  think  nothing  more  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  play,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some 
•-^in'^mpuble  vulgarity,  such  as  "Thai's  your  sort!" 
"  Hey,  damme !"  "  VVTiat's  to  pay  7"  «  Keep  moving !"  &c. 
They  will ;  for  they  will  have  blockheads  of  their  own, 
who  will  found  their  claims  to  celebrity  on  similar  follies. 
What,  however,  they  will  never  credit  is,  that  these  dri* 
Tellings  of  idiotism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
(•reserve  their  respective  authors  from  being  hooted  off 
the  stage.  Ko,  they  will  not  believe  that  an  English  au- 
dience could  be  so  besotted,  so  brutified,  as  to  receive 
such  senseless  exclamations  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
with  peals  of  applause.  I  cannot  believe  itmyself,  though 
I  have  vritaessed  it.  Hsud  credo— if  I  may  reverse  the 
{Tfiod  lather*s  position— baud  credo,  quia  possibile  est. 

t  Merry's  Moorfields  whine.— In  a  most  wretched 
rhapsody  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
this  gentleman  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  she,  in  her  valw 
aAU  poems,  (page  100,)  calls  a  charming  composition, 
abounding  in  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  is  the  following 
rani: 

CoBJare  up  demons  from  the  main, 
Storms  upon  storms  indignant  heap, 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep. 
Till  the  Creator  bliuh  to  tee 
Bow  horrible  hia  world  eon  be : 
While  I  will  glory  to  blaapheme, 
And  make  thejojfs  of  full  my  themeV 
The  reader,  perhaps,  wonders  what  dreadful  eventgave 
Mrth  to  these  fearful  imprecations.    As  far  as  I  can  col- 
If^ci  Crom  the  poem,  it  was  the  momentary  refusal  of  the 
aforeaakl  Mrs.  Robinson— /o  open  Iter  eyes !    Surely,  it  is 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  [xwr  creatures 
woold  recollect,  amidst  their  fricrid  ravines  and  common- 
place extravagances,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Pops— 
""  Persist,  by  nature,  reason,  taste  unawed  ; 
Bat  learn,  ye  duneesy  not  to  scorn  yoiu*  God."^ 
22 


That  e'en  the  guilty  at  their  sufferings  smile. 
And  bless  the  lancet,  though  they   bleed  the 

while. 
If  tragedy,  th'  impassion'd  numbers  flow. 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo. 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The  breast  unwares,  and  steal  the  soul  away.' 

Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose  best 
essays 
Sunk  in  acrostics,  riddles,  roundelays. 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call. 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  all. 
*£'en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chiefs  to  sing — 
Bertie,  who  lately  twitter'd  to  the  string 
His  namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love, 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove, 
Where  airy  lays,t  woven  by  the  hand  of  morn, 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn ! 

Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  mushrooms 
rise. 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whate'er  they  will. 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still .' 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows. 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doubt. 
And  gravely  wonder— what  it  is  about. 
These  fancy  "  Bell's  Poetics"  only  sweet. 
And  intercept  his  hawkers  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  Mit  Yenda'mI  strains, 
And  the  rank  fame  of  Tony  Pasquin's  brains.^ 


♦  E'en  Bertie,  &c.— For  Berlic,  (Greathead,  I  think 
they  call  him,)  see  the  Mocviad. 

t  Where  airy  lays,  &c. 

"  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  morn 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay  1  Or  did  it  rise, 
In  thousand  rich  enamcll'd  dyes. 
To  greet  the  noonday  sun  ?"  &c. 
—AlbuTfi,  vol.  ii. 

X  Mit  Ybnda.— This  is  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr.  Timothy 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacious  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  daily  papers  under  the  insenious 
signature  above  cited ;  it  being,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  own  name  road  backward.  "  Oontle  dulness 
ever  loves  a  joke !" 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  but  tlie 
following  stanza,  taken  from  what  he  calls  his  Poor 
Man: 

Reward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand. 
Your  head  each  night  in  comfort  shall  be  £a«V/, 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave." 

**  Gtood  morrow,  my  worthy  masters  and  mistresses  all, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you !" 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney  has  po- 
litely informed  me,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  his 
Christian  name  is  not  Timothy,  but  Thomas.  The  ana- 
gram in  question,  therefore,  must  be  Mot  Yknda,  omit- 
ting the  H,  euphonta  gratia.  I  am  happy  in  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  justice  to  so  correct  a  gentleman,  and  I  pray 
him  to  continue  his  valuable  lucubrations. 

§  ToNT  PxsauiN.— I  have  too  much  respect  for  my 
reader,  to  affront  him  with  any  specimens  of  this  man's 
poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  beyond  example :  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  present- 
ing him  with  the  followin?  stanzas,  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  character  in 
question : 
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Otherti,  liko  Kemble,  on  black-letter  pore, 
And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore  ; 
Boy  at  vaat  sums  the  ircuh  of  ancient  days, 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 
These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price» 
Has bless'd  them  with  "  The Bcke ofgode  Advice" 
For  ekee  and  algatet  only  deign  to  seek. 
And  live  upon  a  tohilome  for  a  week. 

And  can  we,  when  such  mope-eyed  dolts  are 
placed 
By  thoughtless  fashion  on  the  throne  of  taste — 
Say,  can  we  wonder  whence  such  jargon  flows, 
This  motley  fustian,  neither  verse  nor  prose. 
This  old,  new  language  which  defiles  our  page. 
The  refuse  and  the  scum  of  every  age  ? 

Lf)  I  Beaufoy*  tells  of  Afric's  barren  sand, 
In  all  the  flowery  phrase  of  fairy  land : 


TO  ANTHONT  PA8Q,UIN,  BSd. 

"  Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthony, 
The  name  of  Paaqtdn  to  thy  ribald  strains.? 
Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see, 
Thou,  like  that  statue,  art  devoid  of  brains  ) 
**But  thou  mi  stake  St:  for  know,  though  Pasquin's  head 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine, 
Yet  has  the  world,  admiring,  on  it  read 
Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportive  line. 
"While  nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  for  out,  alas  I 
Do  what  we  will,  'tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 
Wiihin,  all  brick-dust-Hind  without,  all  brass. 
"  Then  blot  the  name  of  Pcuqidn  from  thy  page : 
Thou  seest  it  will  not  thy  poor  riff-raff  sell. 
Some  other  would'st  thou  take  ?    I  dare  engage 

John  WiUianUf  or  Tom  Fool,  will  do  as  well." 
ToMT  has  uken  my  friend's  advice,  and  now  sells,  or 
attempts  to  sell,  his  "  riff-raff"  imder  the  name  of  John 

Wn.LIAMS. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration,  that 
one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fitter  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  in- 
duced me  to  lay  aside  a  second  castigation  which  I  had 
prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to 
omit  what  I  had  formerly  written. 

Here  on  the  rack  of  satire  let  him  lie, 
Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  infamy. 

One  word  more.  I  am  told  that  there  are  men  so  weak 
as  to  deprecate  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and  so  vain, 
so  despicably  vain,  as  to  tolerate  his  praise— for  such  I 
have  nothing  but  pity ;— though  the  late  of  Hastings,  see 
the  "  Pin-basket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,"  holds  out  a 
dreadful  lesson  to  the  latter:— but  should  there  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  however  high  in  rank,  base  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  venal  pen  of  this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  tra- 
ducing innocence  and  virtue,  then ^I  was  about  to 

threaten,  but  'tis  not  necessary :  the  profligate  cowards 
who  employ  Anthony  can  know  no  severer  punishment 
than  the  support  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  infamy, 
and  whose  touch  is  poison. 

*  Lo !  Beaufoy,  &c.— "  The  feet  are  iiceommodated  with 
shoes,!  and  the  head  is  protected  by  a— woollen  night-cap." 
-African  Association,  p.  139. 

"  From  this  scene  of  gladsome  contrast,  i.  e.  from  the 
roountainof  Zilau,(p.2S8,)  whose  rugged  sides  are  marked 
with  scanty  spots  of  brushwood,  and  enriched  ^ith  stores 


I  Shoes.  By  yoat  liaTB,  muter  critic,  bcrs  i*  a  tmall  orenif^t  hi  jmtr 
qaotttion.  TJte  geatlemu  does  not  taj  tbeir  feet  are  acoommodaled  with 
■AoM,  bat  with  alippen.  For  the  rest,  oooommodote,  a>  I  lean,  ii  a 
■eholar4ike  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  great  propriety.  *•  dSocomnio- 
daUl  it  comes  from  afleommodo:  that  is,  when  a  man's  feet  are,  aa  they  lay, 
aecomnodated,  or  when  they  are— twing— wliertby  they  may  be  thougfal  to 
be  acoommodatad :  which  is  an  ezcdlent  tbmg !"— /^rinter'*  DmiL 


There  Fezzan's  thrum-capp'd  tribes,  Turks,  Chris- 
tians, Jews, 
Accommodate,  ye  gods !  their  feet  with  shoes ; 
There  meager  shrubs  inveterate  moimtains  grace. 
And  brushvDood  breaks  the  amplitude  of  wpace. 
Perplex'd  with  terms  so  vague  and  undefined, 
I  blunder  on ;  till  'wilder'd,  giddy,  blind. 
Where'er  I  turn,  on  clouds  I  seem  to  tread ; 
And  call  for  Mandeville,  to  ease  my  head. 

O  for  the  good  old  limes !    When  all  was  new. 
And  every  hour  brought  prodigies  to*  view. 
Our  sires  in  unaffected  language  told 
Of  streams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold  ; 
Full  oi  their  theme,  they  spurn'd  all  idle  art ; 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  tlie  heart. 
Now  all  is  changed !  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elves. 
Less  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselves. 
Whate'cr  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird. 
Heavens,  how  we  sweat !  laboriously  absurd ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  sound. 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar. 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war  ! 
Is  not  THIS  sad  ? 

F.  "  'TIS  pitiful,  heaven  knows 
Tis  wondrous  pitiful."    E'en  take  the  proae; 
But  for  the  poetry— O,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  ospire — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but.  though  they  wrote  with 

force. 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  diction  c 
We  want  their  strength :  agreed  ;  bat  we  i 
For  that,  and  more,  by  tweelnese  all  our  own. 
For  instance — *"  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale. 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saflfron  gale. 
And  bathes  the  landscape — " 

P.  Pshaw  ;  I  have  it  hersb 
*'  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear ; 
Wondering  I  gaze ,-  when  lo !  methought  a&r. 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances." 

F.  Tou  suppose 
These  lines,  perhaps,  too  turgid ;  what  of  those 

"  The  mighty  mother " 

P.  Now  'tis  plain  you  meer. 
For  Weston'st  self  could  find  no  semblance  here  : 


of  water,  to  the  long  ascent  of  the  broad  rock  of  Oerdobah, 
(p.  289,)  from  whose  inflexible  barrenness  Hale  is  to  be 
got— from  this  scene,  I  say,  of  gladsome  contrast  to  the 
inveteraie  mountains  of  Gegogib,  kc. 

"  In  the  long  course  of  a  seven  days'  passage,  the  tra- 
veller is  scarcely  sensible  that  a  few  spots  of  thin  and 
meager  brushwood  slightly  interrupt  the  vast  expanse  of 
sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplitude  of  desolation ! ! !" 

*  Hasten,  &c.— This  and  the  following  quotation  are 
taken  from  the  "  Laurel  of  Liberty,"  a  work  on  which  the 
great  author  most  justly  rests  his  claim  to  immortality. 
See  p.  167. 

t  Weston.— This  indefatigable  gentleman  has  been 
long  employed  in  attacking  the  moral  character  of  Pope 
in  the  G«nUeman*8  Magazine,  with  all  the  virulence  of 
Gildon,  all  the  impudence  of  Smedley,  and  all  the  igno- 
ranee  of  Curl  and  his  associates. 

What  the  views  of  the  bland  Sylvanus  may  be.  In  stand- 
ing cap  in  hand,  and  complacently  holding  open  the  door 
of  the  temple,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  this  "  execrable*'* 


1  Such  is  the  epithet  applied  to  Fbpe  by  the  «<  vlftwwi  indigiatiiOB*'  of  tUa 
«  amiable**  traduc«r  of  worth  and  geoios ! 
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Weston,  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light. 

Swells,  like  a  filthy  tood,  with  secret  spite, 

And.  envying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope, 

Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 

—Reptile  accursed  I— O  memorable  long, 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 

O  injured  bard  !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 

Which  I.  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train. 

With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 

For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 

So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 

Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage ; 

While  canker'd  Weston,  and  his  loathsome  rhymes, 

Stink  in  the  nose  of  all  succeeding  times ! 

Enough.    But  where,  (for  these,  you  seem  to  say, 
Are  samples  of  the  high,  heroic  lay,) 
Where  are  the  soA,  the  tender  strains,  which  call 
For  the  moist  eye,  bow'd  head,  and  lengthen'd 

drawl  ? 
La !  here — *"  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate, 
And  bid  me  mourn  thee  ?  yes.  and  mourn  too  late ! 
O  rash,  severe  decree !  my  maddening  brain 
Cannot  the  ponderous  agony  sustain  ; 
Bat  forth  I  rush,  fiom  vale  to  mountain  run. 
And  w^ith  my  mind's  thick  gloom  obscure  the 


Ercetratns,  I  know  not.  He  cannot  surely  be  weak 
eoough  lo  suppose  that  an  obscure  scribbler  like  this 
h%a  any  charges  to  bring  against  our  great  poet,  which 
r  scaped  the  vigilant  malevolence  of  the  Weatons  of  the 
f^rar  lad-  Or  if  ever,  from  the  «  natu ral  goodness  of  his 
hean,"  he  cherished  so  laudable  a  supposition,  he  ought 
ivhaterer  it  may  cost  him)  to  forego  It:  when,  after 
iwenty  months*  preparation,  nothing  is  produced  but  an 
exploded  accusation  taken  from  the  most  common  edition 
of  the  Dnnciad ! 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of  lite- 
riiure  designs  lo  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  collected  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.— If  it  be  so,  the  dirty  work  of 
traducias  Pope  may  be  previously  necessary ;  and  pre- 
jtklice  itself  must  own,  that  he  has  shown  uncommon 
r^eneiration  in  the  selection  of  the  blind  and  outrageous 
nHTcenary  now  so  laboriously  employed  in  it. 

Whatever  be  the  design,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
tn'^os  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a  work  which  may 
not  unaptly  be  styled  the  ehanuUtouse  of  reputationj 
and  which,  from  the  days  of  I>auder  to  the  present,  has 
'Jelishted  to  asperse  every  thing  venerable  among  us— 
w  hi  ch  accused  Swift  of  lust,  and  Addison  of  drunkenness ! 
which  insulted  the  ashes  of  Toup  while  they  were  yet 
warm,  and  gibbeted  poor  Henderson  alive :  which  affect- 
ed to  idolize  the  great  and  good  Howard,  while  idolatry 
was  painfiil  to  him :  and  the  moment  he  fell,  gloriously 
frU.  Id  the  exercise  of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  attempted 
i»  siigmaUze  him  as  a  brute  and  a  monster ! 

♦  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  &c.  vide  Album,  vol.  ii.— Ma- 
tilda! "  Nay  then,  Pll  never  trust  a  madman  again."  It 
was  tut  a  few  minutes  since,  that  Mr,  Merry  died  for  the 
loTe  of  Laura  Maria ;  and  now  is  he  about  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  love  of  Anna  Matilda? 

What  the  isdies  may  say  to  such  a  swain,  I  know  not; 
but  certainly  he  is  too  prone  lo  run  wild,  die,  fcc.  &c. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  combustible  nature  of  this  gentleman, 
that  he  takes  fire  at  every  female  signature  in  the  papers ; 
and  I  remember,  that  when  Olaudo  Equiano,  who,  for  a 
black,  is  not  ill-featured,  tried  his  hand  at  a  soft  sonnet, 
and  by  mistake  vbscribed  It  Olauda,  Mr.  Merry  fell  so 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  «  yelled  out  such  sylla- 
bles of  dolour"  in  consequence  of  It,  that  thepitiful-heart- 
ed  negro  was  frightened  at  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and 
tr&nsmitied  in  all  haste  the  following  correction  to  the 
•Jiirtf— For  OlttudA^  please  to  read  OtaudO.  the  black 
-MAN." 


Heavens !  if  oar  ancient  vigour  were  not  fled, 
Could  VERSE  like  this  be  written  ?  or  be  rood  ? 
Vkrsx  !  that's  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  intense, 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  informed  by  sense ; 
This,  the  abortive  progeny  of  pride. 
And  dulnees,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  born  without  pains, 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

F.  So  let  it  be ;  and  yet,  methinks,  my  friend. 
Silence  were  wise,  where  satire  will  not  mend. 
Why  woand  the  feelings  of  our  noble  youth. 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  i^ith  odious  truth  ? 
They  cherish  Amo*  and  his  flux  of  song, 
And  hate  the  man  who  tells  'em  they  are  wrong. 
Your  fate  already  I  foresee.    My  lord, 
With  cold  respect,  will  freeze  you  from  his  board ; 
And  his  grace  cry, "  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer  f 
Hence  .'  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here." 

P.  Enough.    Thank  heaven !  my  error  now  I  see, 
And  all  shall  be  divine,  henceforth,  for  me  : 


*  Of  the  talents  of  this  spes  altera  Rcmutj  this  second 
hope  of  the  age,  the  following  stanzas  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient specimen.    They  are  taken  from  a  ballad  which 
Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  judge  of  these  matters,  calls  a 
^  very  mellifluous  one ;  easy,  artless,  and  unaffected." 
"  Gently  o'er  the  rising  billows 
Sqftly  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
Rustling  through  the  bending  vrilUnos : 
Fluttering  pinions  mark  her  flight. 
"  Whither  now  in  silence  bending. 
Ruthless  winds  deny  tfiee rest : 
Chilling  night-dews  last  descending, 
Glisten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
"  Seeking  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee, 
Wistful  turns  thy  fearful  eye ; 
TVembUng  as  the  willows  hide  thee, 
ifficlter'd  from  th'  inclement  sky." 
The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy,  sheltered  and 
exposed,  is  continued  through  a  few  more  of  these  "  melli- 
fluous" stanzas,  which  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily 
forgive  me  for  omitting ;  more  especially  if  he  reads  tho 
Oracle,  a  paper  honoured— as  the  grateful  editor  very 
properly  has  it— by  .the  effusions  of  this  "  artless"  gentle- 
man above  all  others. 

N.B.  On  looking  ai^in,  I  find  the  owl  to  be  a  night- 
ingale !— N'importe. 

It  was  said  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  (I  think  by  Goldsmith,) 
that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  better.  Much 
the  same  (mutatis  mutandis)  may  be  said  of  the  gentleme  n 
of  the  Baviad.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  find  the 
"  mellifluous"  Arno  celebrating  Mrs.  Robinson's  novel 
in  strains  like  these. 

«  For  the  Oracle. 

SONNBT  TO  MRS.  ROBINSON, 

Uponreading  her  Vancbnza. 
"  What  never-ceasing  music !    From  the  throne 
Where  sweetest  Sensibility  enshrined, 
Poors  out  her  tender  triumphs,  all  alone, 
To  every  murmuring  breeze  of  passing  wind! 
"  O,  bless'd  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  song. 

That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  soften'd  breast, 
I  see  thee  urge  thy  fancy's  course  along 
The  solemn  glooms  of  Gothic  piles  unblessed. 
"  Vancenxa  rises— o'er  her  time-louch'd  spires 
Guilt  unreveaPd  hovers  with  killing  dew. 
Frustrates  the  fondness  of  the  Virgin's  fires, 

And  bares  the  murderous  casket  to  her  view. 
"  The  thrilling  pulse  creeps  tiack  upon  each  heart. 
And  horror  lords  it  by  thy  fascinating  art."— jlmo. 
El  vitula  Tt7  dignus,  el  bjbo  I  The  novel  Is  worthy  of  the 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  novel. 
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GIFFORD. 


Yes,  Andrews'  do;.'-(,'re],  Orcathead's  idiot  line. 
And  Morton's  catch wonl,  all,  rorsooth,  divine  ! 
F.  'Tis  well.    Here  let  th'  indignant  siricture 
cease, 
And  Lreds  at  length  enjoy  his  fool  in  peace. 
P.  Come  then,  around  their  works  a  circle 
draw, 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragons  of  the  law, 
With  labels  writ,  *'  Critics,  far  hence  remove. 
Nor  daro  to  censare  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.    Yet  Hnll  could  lash  with  noblo  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  th'  eternal  sonneteer, 
Who  made  goose  pinions  and  white  rags  so  dear. 
Yet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  unpolish'd  strain, 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  incessant  through  the 

town. 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  with  honest  warmth   they 

wrote. 
Nor  cared  what  Mutius  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Yet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time, 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I — now  this  pernicious  pest. 
This  mctromania,  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads, 
And  itching  grandnras  spawl  lascivious  odes  ; 
Now  lords  and  dukes,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste, 
While   Burns'  pure  healthful  nurture   runs   to 

waste. 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muse, 
And  riot  on  the  swecpiftga  of  the  stews  ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose — 

F.  No^'lis  unsafe ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What .'  not  deride  ?  not  laugh  ? 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  free — 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay,  then,  I'll  dig  a  pit,  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears: 
tile  town,  the  town,  good  pit,  has  asses' 

ears! 
Thou  think'sr,  perhaps, this  wayward  fancy  strange; 
So  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchange — 
The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ. 
Of  this,  no  more. — O  thou,  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free,) 
Thou  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire, 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire. 
Canst  bond  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page. 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage, 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair : 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia's  charms. 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray. 
While  hour  on  hour  flits  un  perceived  away — 
Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait.    O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain  : 
flere,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  express'd, 
One  Kpntence  higher  finish'd  than  the  rest. 
Such  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while. 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  umile 
I  ask  no  more,  but  fur  from  mo  the  throng 
Who  fancy  fire  in  Laura's  vapid  song  ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  rant  for  sense  can  take, 
And  over*  Edwin's  mewlings  keep  awoke ; 


*  Edwin't  metolingSfdcc—Wii  come  now  to  a  character 
of  high  respect,  the  profound  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  who,  under 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  favours  us  from  time  to 
time  with  a  melancholy  poem  on  ibe  death  of  a  bus,  the 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage  of  a  cockchaffer,  or 
some  other  event  of  equal  importance. 

His  last  work  was  an  Ewi  rat^ioy.  (blessings  on  his  learn- 
in,^  !)  which,  I  take  for  granted,  means  an  epUafh^  on  a 
mouse  that  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  he  very  proj^erly  made  the  inircHluc- 
tion  as  long  as  the  poem  itself.  Hear  how  gravely  he 
prologiselh. 

^^  Ona  tame  mouacj  tphich  belonged  to  a  lady  tcho  tared 
its  lifej  constantly  fed  ilj  awl  even  ir<jrf,  tpoor  lady  .') 
at  its  approaching  death,  llu  vwute'a  eye*  actually 
dropped  out  vf  its  head  (poor  tnoute  /)  thb  day  BEFuaa 

IT  DIED." 

TliriTa<^tov. 
"  This  fcelin;;  mouse,  whose  heart  was  wann*d 
By  pity's  purest  ray,   ■ 
Because  her  mistress  dropt  a  tear, 
Wept  lx»lh  her  eyes  away. 
"  By  sympathy  dejirived  of  light, 
She  one  day  darkness  tried ; 
T^ie  gratrful  tear  no  more  could  Jlaw^ 
So  liked  it  not,  and  died. 
"  May  we,  when  others  weep  for  us, 
The  dibt  with  interest  pay — 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  are  dry, 
Revert  to  native  clay."—Edirin. 

Mr.  T.  Vaughan  has  asserted  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  lUia  matchless  Exiratjuov  with  such  spirit, and  retf>rt- 
ed  upon  one  Baviad  (whom  the  learned  gentleman  takes 
to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  elegance 
of  diction,  that  it  would  wrong  both  him  and  the  readtr 
to  give  it  ill  any  wonls  but  his  own. 

"  Well  saiil,  Baviad  the  correct!— And  so  the  pbopouitj 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  politely  style  him,  writes  under 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  does  he  1  and  therefore 
a  very  proper  subject  for  your  satiric  malignity !— But 
suppose  for  a  moment,  as  the  truth  and  the  fact  is,  thai 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  signature  upon  any 
occasion,  in  whatever  he  may  have  written :  Do  not  juu, 
the  idfsntical  Baviad,  in  that  case,  for  your  unprovoked 
abuse  of  him,  immediately  fall  under  your  own  characicr 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  you  so  liberally  assign 
Weston  1  And  like  him,  too,  if  there  Is  any  truth  :a 
what  you  say  or  write,  do  you  not 

"  <  Swell  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite  V 

"  The  ayes  have  it.  And  should  you  not  be  as  well 
versed  in  your  favourite  author's  fourth  satire,  as  ynu 
are  in  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  quote  from  it  ttco 
emphatic  lines : 

" '  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  descend, 

And  act,  at  home,  the  free,  impartial  firiend ! 

None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  eye. 

The  pendent  wallet  on  a  neighbour  spy ; 

And  like  a  Faviad  will  recount  his  shame, 

Tacking  his  very  errort  to  Ms  name.* 

«  OracU,  12Ui  Jan." 
And  to  whoBe  name  should  they  be  tacked,  but  the  au- 
thor's %  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine  the  absurd- 
ity to  proceed  from  Persius,  or  his  ingenious  translator. 
"  The  truth  and  the  fact  is,"  that  our  learned  brother, 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  the  last  two  Ihirs, 
blundered  them,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  intii  nonsense. 
He  is  not  much  more  happy  when  he  accuses  me  of  r^U 
ing  Wbston  "the  nightman  of  literature."— But  whrn 
a  (Tcntleman  does  not  know  what  he  writes,  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  expect  him  to  know  what  he  reads.  After  all, 
Edwin  or  not,  our  egregious  friend  is  still  the  PROForNo 
Mr.  T.  Vaufrhan. 


THE   MiEVIAD. 
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Yes.  for  from  roe,  w  hate'er  their  birth  or  place, 
These  long-ear'd  judges  of  the  Phrygian  race ; 
Their  censure  and  their  praise  alike  I  scorn, 
And  hate  tlie  laurel  by  their  followers  worn .' 
Let  such  (a  task  congenial  to  their  powers) 
At  mies  and  aoctiona  waste  the  morning  hours, 
While  the  dull  noon  away  in  Rumford's  fane. 
And  snore  the  evening  out  at  Drury-lane. 


THE   MJUVIAD. 
Qui  Bavxum  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina,  Mjbvl 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  INTKOOUCTION  to  the  preceding  pages,  a 
hrief  account  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
ihat  spurious  species  of  poetry  which  lately  infest- 
ed this  metropolis,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Bavi  ad. 

1  was  not  ignorant  of  what  I  exposed  myself  to 
I>y  the  publication  of  that  work.  If  abuse  could 
have  a/lecled  me,  1  should  not  probably  have  made 
a  set  of  people  my  enemies,  habituated  to  ill  lan- 
^imge,  and  pooseaoed  of  such  convenient  vehicles* 
for  its  dissemination.  But  I  never  regarded  it  from 
such  hands,  and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but 
iheir  praise.  I  respect,  in  common  with  every  man 
of  sense,  the  censure  of  the  wise  and  good  ;  but  the 
angry  ebullitions  of  ibily  unmasked,  and  vanity 
mortified,  pa^  by  me  "  like  the  idle  wind,"  or,  if 
noticed,  serve  merely  to  grace  succeeding  editions 
of  the  Baviad. 

I  coniesa,  however,  that  the  work  was  received 
more  favourably  than  I  expected.  Bell,  indeed, 
and  a  few  others,  whose  craft  was  touched,  vented 
their  indignation  in  prose  and  verse ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  tho  clamour  against  me  was  not  loud,  and 
was  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applauses  of 
sQch  as  I  was  truly  ambitious  to  please. 

I^us  supported,  the  good  effects  of  the  satire  (glo- 
riose  loqaor)  were  not  long  in  manifesting  them- 
rolves.  Delia  Crnsra  appeared  no  more  in  the  Ora- 
f  le,  and.  if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat 
the  town  with  a  soft  sonnet,  it  was  nor,  as  before, 
introduced  by  a  (lorapous  preface.  Popo  and  Mil- 
ton resumed  their  superiority ;  and  £ste  and  his 
coodjutora  silently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opi- 
nion of  their  incompetency,  and  showed  some  sense 
of  shame. 

With  th is  I  was  satisfied.  I  had  taken  up  my  pen 
for  no  other  end,  and  was  quietly  retiring,  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  *'  done  the  state  some  service,"  and 
(Mirposing  to  abandon  for  ever  the  csestus,  which  a 
respectable  critic  fancies  I  wielded  "  with  too  much 
severitv,**  when  I  was  once  more  called  into  the 


*  Most  of  these  lashioDable  writers  were  connected 
with  the  paUic  prints.  Delia  Crusca  was  a  worthy  co. 
adjnior  of  the  mad  and  malignant  Idioi  who  conducted 
iii«  World.  Amo  and  Lorenzo  were  either  proprietors 
'T  edhors  of  another  paper.  Edwin  and  Anna  Matilda 
were  fitvoured  contributors  to  several ;  and  LAura  Maria, 
frirn  the  sums  squandered  on  puffs,  could  command  a 
romer  in  all.  This  wretched  woman,  indeed,  in  the 
w^ne  of  her  beauty,  fell  into  merited  poverty,  exchanged 
jnetry  fiir  pfdilirs,  and  wrote  abusive  trash  ainiinst  the 
rovemmeat,  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  a  week,  for  the 
^I  irning  I\>8t. 


lists*  by  the  reappearance  of  some  of  the  scattered 
enemy. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  stream  of  folly  flowed 
more  sparingly  in  the  Oracle  than  before ;  1  was 
determined  . 

"  To  have  the  current  In  tfiat  place  damm'd  up ;" 
and  accordingly  began  ttie  present  poem— for  which, 
indeed,  I  had  by  this  time  other  reasons.  I  had 
been  told  that  there  were  still  a  few  admirers  of 
the  Cruscan  school,  who  thought  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  it  was  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
few  passages  produced  in  the  Baviad.  I  thought 
it  best,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  once 
more ;  and,  as  they  passed  in  review  before  me,  to 
make  such  additional  eztractst  from  their  works, 
as  should  put  their  demerits  beyond  the  power  of 
future  question. 

I  remembered  that  this  great  critic,  in  his  excel- 
lent remarks  on  the  Baviad,  had  charged  the  author 
with  "  bespattering  near/^  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day."  Anxious,  therefore,  to  do  Impartial 
justice,  I  ran  for  the  Album,  to  discover  who  had 
been  spared.  Here  I  read,  "  In  this  collection  are 
names  whom  genius  will  ever  look  upon  as  its  best 
supporters !  Sheridan"— what,  is '  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  !* — **  Sheridan,  Merry,  Parsons,  Cowley, 
Andrews,  Jemingham,  Greathead,  Topham,  Robin- 
son," &c. 

Thus  furnished  with  "  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day,"  I  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bell  says,  to  be- 
spatter it ;  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  design,  a 
satire  of  Horace— to  which  I  was  led  by  its  supply- 
iug  me  (amid  many  happy  allusions)  with  an  op- 
portunity of  briefly  noticing  the  wretched  state  of 
dramatic  poetry  among  us.^ 


*  I  hope  no  one  will  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose  thai 
I  imagine  myself  another  Hercules  contending  with  hy- 
dras, kc.  Far  from  it.  My  enemies  cannot  well  have 
an  humbler  opinion  of  me  than  I  have  of  myself;  and  yet, 
"  if  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  I  am  a  soused  gurnet." 
Mere  per/)ra  inertia !  The  contest  is  without  danger, 
and  the  victory  without  glory.  At  the  same  time,  I  de- 
clare against  any  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  these 
concessions.  Though  I  knew  the  impotence  of  these 
literary  Askaparts,  the  town  did  not ;  and  many  a  man, 
who  now  affects  to  pity  me  for  wasting  my  strength  upon 
imresisting  Imbecility,  would,  not  long  since,  have  heard 
their  poems  with  applause,  and  their  praises  with  delight. 

t  It  will  now  be  said  that  I  have  done  it  tuque  ad  naw 
seam.  I  confess  it ;  and  for  the  reason  given  above. 
And  yet  I  can  honestly  assure  the  reader,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  trash  here  quoted,  passed  with  the  authors 
for  superlative  beauties,  every  second  word  being  printed 
either  In  italics  of  capitals. 

1 1  know  not  if  the  stage  has  been  so  low,  since  the  days 
of  Oararaer  Gurton,  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
blockheads  in  the  kingdom  had  started  up,  and  exclaimed, 
with  one  voice,  Come  !  let  us  write  for  the  theatres.  In 
this  there  Is  nothing,  perhaps,  altogether  new ;  the  strik- 
ing and  peculiar  novelty  of  the  times  seems  to  be,  that 
ALLi  they  write  Is  received.  Of  the  three  parties  con- 
cerned In  this  business,  the  writers  and  the  managers 
seem  the  least  culpable.  If  the  town  will  feed  on  husks, 
extraordinary  pains  need  not  be  taken  to  find  them  any 
thing  more  palatable.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
people  1  The  lower  orders  are  so  brutified  by  the  lamanta- 


1 1  iceoUMt  bat  two  tzoeptioiK  Mtrrf*  Idiotical  opar^aod  Mrt.  Ro* 
biaM»%  man  idiotinl  hree.  To  Imve  raited  where  Mil«  Andnwi  we- 
ceedfld.  arsuei  a  defiM  of  rtapidlty  wcmtoHj  crodibl*.  Surelj 
itself  h  I  pUnel"  over  the  hooes  ud  herotM*  of  tlie  Baviad. 
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When  the  MiBviAD,  so  I  call  the  present  poem, 
was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  1  laid  it  aside. 
The  times  seemed  unfavourable  to  such  produc- 
tions. Events  of  real  importance  were  momenta- 
rily claiming  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
still  voice  of  the  muses  was  not  likely  to  be  listened 
to  amid  the  din  of  arras.  After  an  interval  of  two 
years,  however,  circumstances,  which  it  is  not 
material  to  mention,  have  induced  me  to  finish,  and 
trust  it,  without  more  preface,  to  the  candour  to 
which  I  am  already  so  highly  indebted  for  the  kind 
reception  of  the  Baviad. 


Yes,  I  DID  say  that  Crusca's*  **  true  sublime" 
Lack'd  taste,  and  sense,  and  every  thing  but  rhyme ; 


blc  follies  of  O'Keefe,  and  Cobbe,  and  Pilon,  and  I  know 
not  who — Sardi  vcnales,  each  worse  than  the  other- 
thai  they  have  lost  all  relish  for  simplicity  and  genuine 
humour ;  nay,  ignorance  itself,  unless  it  be  gross  and 
glaring,  cannot  ho|>e  for  "  their  most  sweet  voices."' 
And  the  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that  they 
take  with  a  placid  simi)er  whatever  comes  before  them; 
or,  if  they  now  and  then  experience  a  slight  fit  of  disgust, 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  express  it,  but  sit  yawning 
and  gaping  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  culpable  forbearance. 

When  this  was  written,!  thought  the  town  had  "  sound- 
ed," as  Shakspeare  says,  "  the  very  bass  string  of  humi- 
lity ;'*  but  it  has  since  appeared,  that  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation  had  not  then  been  reached.  The  force  of 
English  folly,  indeed,  could  go  no  farther,  and  so  far  I 
was  right;  but  the  auxiliary  supplies  of  Germany  were 
at  hand,  and  the  taste,  vitiated  by  the  lively  nonsense  of 
O'Keefe  and  Co.,  was  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
surccssive  importations  of  the  heavy,  lumbering,  mono- 
tonous stupidity  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller. 

The  object  of  these  writers  has  been  detailed  with  such 
force  and  precision  in  the  introduction  to"  The  Rovers," 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  that  head— indeed  the 
simple  perusal  of  '*  7%e  Rovers"  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  critique  on  the  merits  of  the  German 
drama  in  general ;  since  there  Is  not  a  folly,  however 
gross,  an  al:«urdity,  however  monstrous,  to  be  found  in 
that  charming  jeu  d'esprit,  that  I  would  not  undertake  lo 
parallel  from  one  or  other  of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  German  Shakspeares.^  Why  it  has  not  been  produced 
on  the  stage  Is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since  it 
unites  the  beauties  of  "  The  Stranger"  and  "Pizarro;" 
and,  though  perfectly  German  in  its  sentiments,  is  Eng- 
lish In  its  language— intelligible  English;  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  than  can  be  said  of  the  translation  from 
Kotsebue,  so  maliciously  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

In  a  word,  if  you  take  from  the  German  dramas  their 
horrid  blasphemies,  their  wanton  invocations  of  the  sa- 
cred Name,  and  their  minute  and  ridiculous  sta?e  direc- 
tions, which  seem  calculated  to  turn  the  whole  into  a 
pantomime,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  caput  mortuum,  a 
vapid  and  gloomy  mass  of  matter,  unenlightened  by  a 
single  ray  of  genius  or  nature.  If  you  leave  them  their 
blasphemies,  ice,  you  have  then  a  nameless  something, 
insipid  though  immoral,  tedious  though  impious,  and  stu- 
pid though  extravagant !— so  much  so,  that,  as  a  judicious 
writer  well  observes, "  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  are  the 
greatest  objects  of  contempt  and  scorn,  those  who  con- 
ceived and  wrote  them,  or  those  who  have  the  effrontery 
lo  praise  them."  Yet "  those  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !"  and 
to  these  are  sacrificed  our  taste,  our  sense,  and  our  na- 
tional honour. 

♦  Crusca's  "true  sublime."  The  words  between  In- 
verted commas  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  are  Mr. 
Bell's.  They  contain,  as  the  reader  sees,  a  short  cha- 
racter of  the  works  to  which  they  are  respectively  affixed. 
Though  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  this  gentle- 

1  So  RotaetMM  and  Schiller  are  Myled  by  Ihe  eritiol  re? iewora. 


That  Arno's  "  easy  strains"  were  eoun<c  and  ruu^li. 

And  Edwin's  "  matchless  numbers"  woful  stufil 

And  who — forgive,  O  gentle  Bell,  the  word, 

For  it  must  out — who,  prithee,  so  absurd, 

So  mulishly  absurd,  as  not  to  join 

In  this  with  me,  save  always  thee  and  thine  ? 

Yet  still,  Ihe  soul  of  candour!  I  allow'd 

Their  jingling  elegies  amused  the  crowd  ; 

That  lords  hung  blubbering  o'er  each  woful  line. 

That  lady-critics  wept,  and  cried, "  divine  I" 

That  love-lorn  priests  reclined  the  pensive  head. 

And  sentimental  ensigns,  as  they  read, 

Wiped  the  sad  drops  of  pity  from  their  eye. 

And  burst  between  a  hiccup  and  a  sigh. 

Yet,  not  content,  like  horse-leeches  they  come. 

And  split  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 

For  "  more !  more !  more !"  Away !  for  should  I  grant 

The  full,  the  unreserved  applause  ye  want, 

St.  John*  might  then  my  partial  voice  accuse, 

And  claim  my  suffrage  for  his  tragic  muso ; 

And  Greathead,t  rising  from  his  short  disgrace. 

Fling  the  forgotten  "  Regent"  in  my  fiice, 


man  in  the  present  instances,  yet  I  observe  such  acuie- 
ness  of  perception  in  his  general  criticism,  that  I  should 
have  styled  him  the  "  profound"  instead  of  the  "  gentle" 
Bell,  if  I  had  not  previously  applied  the  epithet  to  a  siill 
greater  man,  (absit  invidia  dicto,>  to— Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 
I  trust  that  this  incidental  preference  will  create  no 
jealousy— for  though,  as  Virgil  properly  remarks,  "an 
oaken  staff  bach  merits,"  yet  I  need  not  inform  a  gonilr- 
man,  who,  like  Mr.  Bell,  reads  Shakspeare  every  day 
after  dinner,  that  "  if  two  men  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  of 
them  must  ride  behind." 

•  St.  John,  &c.  Having  already  observed  in  the  Intro- 
duction, that  the  Msviad  was  nearly  finished  two  yrar» 
since,  and  consequently  before  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  though  I  should  not 
have  introduced  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad,  quorum 
Flaminia  tegiiur  cini8,aique  Latina,  yet  I  scarcely  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  chances  for  the  sake  of  omit- 
ting such  as  have  passed  ad  plures,  in  the  interval  between 
writing  and  publishing. 

The  reader  will  find,  p.  181,  another  instance  of  my 
small  pretensions  to  prophecy,  and  probably  regret  it 
more  than  the  present. 

t  Greathead's  Recent.— Of  this  tragedy,  which  was 
"  recommended  to  the  world"  by  the  monthly  reviewers 
and  others,  as  "  the  work  of  a  scholar,"  I  want  words  to 
express  my  just  contempt.  The  plot  of  it  is  childish,  iie 
conduct  absurd,  the  language  unintelligible,  the  thoughts 
false  and  unnatural,  the  metaphors  incongruous,  the 
general  style  gnivelling  and  base  ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in 
a  word,  the  whole  piece  the  most  execrable  abortion  of 
stupidity  that  ever  disgraced  the  stage. 

It  is  lo  be  wished  that  critics  by  profession,  sensible  of 
the  influence  which  their  opinions  necessarily  have  on 
the  public  taste,  would  divest  themselves  of  their  partial- 
ities when  they  sit  down  to  the  execution  of,  what  I  hope 
they  consider  as,  a  solemn  duty.  We  should  not  then 
find  them,  as  in  the  present  instance,  prostituting  their 
applause  on  works  that  call  for  universal  reprolwtlon. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Parsons  has 
added  his  all-sufficient  suffrage  tn  that  of  the  reviewars, 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Greaihead. 

"  O  bard !  to  whom  belongs 

Each  purest  fount  of  ix>esy ! 

Who  old  Ilyssus'  hallow'd  dews 

In  his  own  Avon  dare  infuse. 

O  favoured  clime  ?  O  happy  age ! 

That  boasts,  to  save  a  sinking  «laige, 

A  Grcathead ! !  !"-Gen/.  Mag. 
When  1  first  read  these,  and  other  high  sounding  prai»>s, 
scattered  over  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  1 
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Bid  me  my  censure,  as  I  may,  deplore, 
And,  like  my  brother  critics,  cry  "  £ncore !" 
Alas !  my  learned  friends,  for  such  ye  are. 
As  Bell  will  say,  or,  if  ye  ask  it,  swear ; 
Tis  not  enougb,  thoagh  this  be  somewhat  too. 
And  more,  perhaps,*  than  Jemingham  can  do, — 

know  noi  what,  I  was  naUirally  led  t6  conclude  that  Mr. 
G.  had  succeeded  better  in  his  smaller  pieces  than  in  his 
iragedj,  and  thus  justified  in  some  degree  the  cry  of  his 
**  learning,"  &c.  &c.    But  no— all  was  a  blank !' 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  "Ilyssean  dews  infused 
1  y  Mr.  Greathcad  into  his  oten  Avon"— muddied,  I  sup- 
pose, and  debased  by  the  home-bred  streamlet  of  one 
i>hakspeare. 

"  In  fuller  presence  we  descry, 
'Mid  mountain  rocks— a  deity 
Than  eye  of  man  shall  e'er  behold 
In  living  grace  of  sculptured  gold."t 
More  matter  for  a  May  morning ! 

"ODB  ON  APATHY. 

**  Accursed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
Whether  at  eve  she  listless  ride 
In  sluggish  car  by  tortoise  drawn— 
With  mimic  air  of  senseless  pride, 
She  feebly  throws  on  all  her  withering  sight, 
While  too  observant  of  her  sway, 
TJnmark'd  her  droning  subjects  lie. 
Alike  to  her  who  murmur  or  obey." 
1  Iiope  the  reader  understands  it. 

*<ODB  TO  DfTBL. 

"  Never  didst  thou  appear 

While  Tiber's  sons  gave  law  to  all  the  world ; 

Yet  mnch  they  loved  to  desolate  and  slaughter. 

Carthage!  attest  my  words. 

To  glut  their  sanguinary  rage. 

Not  citizens  but  gladiators  fall. 

Slavery  and  vassalage. 

And  savage  broils  'iwixt  nobles  are  no  more. 

Tanish  thou  likewise"—^ 
And  these  are  onss,  good  heavens  1  **  After  the  manner 
of  Radar,"  I  take  for  granted. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Greathead.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
am  actuated  by  no  personal  dislike  *,  for  I  can  say  with 
t  nnh,  (what,  indeed,  I  can  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Msb  viad,) 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him.  But  the 
daws  have  strutted  too  long :  it  is  more  than  time  to  strip 
them  of  their  adventitious  plumage ;  and  it,  in  doing  it,  I 
should  pluck  off  any  feathers  which  originally  belonged 
to  ihexn,  they  have  only  to  thank  their  own  vanity,  or  the 
forwardness  of  their  injudicious  friends. 

•  And  more,  perhaps,  than  Jemingham  can  do.  No ; 
Mr.  Jemingham  has  lately  written  a  tragedy  and  a  &rce ; 
bMh  extremely  well  spoken  of  by  the  reviewers,  and  both 
— gwne  to  the  "pastry-cooks." 

I  oace  thought  that  I  understood  something  of  faces, 
b«t  I  muse  read  my  Lavater  again,  I  find.  That  a  gentle- 
man with  the  **  physiognomie  d'un  mouton  qui  r6  ve"  should 
suddenly  start  forth  a  new  Tyrtsns,  and  pour  a  dreadful 
co*«  through  a  cracked  war-trump,  amazes  me.— Well, 
Frokti  huixa  pidbs  shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Mr.  Jemingham  has  taken  the 
instrument  from  his  mouth,  and  given  me  a  smart  stroke 
OB  the  head  with  it:  this  is  fair, 

"  Cadimos,  inque  vicem  pnebemus  crura  sagittis." 
He  has  also  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentleman  who, 
nnfH  assuredly,  never  dreamed  of  having  our  Drawcansir 
f^r  an  antagonist:  this, though  not  quite  so  fair,  is  not 
altn^ether  unprecedented ; 

■*  An  eagle,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at !" 


*T\b  not  enough  to  dole  out  Ahs !  and  Ohs ! 
Through  Kembie's  thorax,  or  through  Bensley's 

nose, 

To  crowd  our  stage  with  scaflblds,  or  to  fright 
Our  wives  with  rapes,  repeated  thrice  a  night ; 

Judges Not  such  as,  self-created,  sit 

On  that  TREMENDOUS  BENCH*  which  skirts  the  pit. 
Where  idle  Thespis  nods,  while  Aroot  dreams 
Of  Nereids  "  purling  in  ambrosial  streams  ;" 
Where  Este  in  rapture  cons  fantastic  airs, 
*'  Old  Pistol  new  revived"  in  Topham  stares. 
And  Boswell,  aping,  with  preposterous  pride, 
Johnson's  worst  frailties,  roils  from  side  to  side, 
His  heavy  head  from  hour  to  hour  erects, 
Afiects  the  fool,  and  is  what  he  afiects.| — 
Judges  of  truth  and  sense,  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand ! 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told. 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leads  Elfrida  forth  to  view, 
Adom*d  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
I  feel  for  every  tear ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full'tide  of  unresisted  song, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just, 
But  lake  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  trust. 
Till  calm  reflection  checks  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  as  she  was,  and  ought  to  be ; 
A  bold,  bad  woman,  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seas  of  blood,  and  crimes  till  then  un- 
known : 
Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived. 
And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  I  believed  .$ 


I  "Tkne  liD«  (Hr.  Buiom  n;B)n«  sot  OmniMd«h"  Bat  tbayaie 
r^  iited  wHh  ba  same  is  dw  Album ;  irhidi,  nclarive  of  tbetr  itupUity, 
it  »aSi.iirt  aaOiority  for  me.  If  oar  doai^jr  critic  ehoom  to  tike  tbcm  to 
feaaeM^  I  am  bare  bo  cbjectwo ;  for,  after  all,  ptigna  est  de  paupwe  repw  { 


There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  in  Mr.  Jerningham's  last 
poem,  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  more  especially 
as  it  is  the  only  one.  Having  occasion  to  mention  '*  Agave 
and  her  infant,"^  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation : 
"  Alluding  to  Agave,  who  In  a  delirium  slew  her  child. 
See  Ovid."  No,  I'll  take  Mr.  Jerningham's  word  for  it, 
though  I  had  twenty  Ovids  before  me. 

*  When  this  was  written,  which  was  while  the  Opera 
House  was  used  for  plays,  the  "  learned  justices"  hero 
enumerated,  together  with  the  others  not  yet  taken,  were 
accustomed  to  flock  nightly  to  this  bbnch,  from  which 
the  unlettered  vulgar  were  always  scornfully  repelled 
with  an  ov8eis  aitovaos. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  possessed 
of  such  a  one ;  I  think  not ;  for  critics  are  no  more  gre- 
garious than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  might  do  great 
things  in  concert ;  but,  like  them  too,  they  usually  end 
with  devouring  one  another. 

t  Arno.-^The  dreams  of  this  gentleman,  which  continue 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oracle,  under  the  name 
of  Thespis,  are  not  always  of  Nereids.  He  dreamed  one, 
night  that  Mr.  Pope  played  Fosthumus  with  less  spirit 
than  usual,  and  it  was  Mr.  Johnston  singing  Oramma- 
chree!  Another  night,  that  the  Mourning  Bride  might 
have  been  belter  cast,  and  lo !  it  was  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  that  was  played. 

This  was  rather  unfortunate ;  but  the  reader  must  hare 
already  reflected,  from  the  strange  occupations  of  these 
('  self-created  judges,"  (here  faithfully  described,)  that 
sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive  to  every  thing 
but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

t  Pauper  videri  cotta  vult,  et  est  pauper ! 

§  Mr.  Parsons'  note  on  this  passage  is—"  Did  you  as- 
LXXVB 1  could  you  possibly  be  so  ignorant  1"— Even  so. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  Mason,  who  seduced 
my  unsuspecting  youth,  is  equally  culpable  with  myself 


1  See  hia  •<  Pwee,  Igmninr,  and  Dealnictioa,>*  p.  1& 
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Not  80,  when  Edgar»*  made,  in  some  strange  plot, 

The  hero  of  a  day  that  knew  him  not, 

Struti  from  the  field  his  enemy  had  won. 

On  stately  stilts,  exulting  and  undone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  smile ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  style. 

Redeems  th*  audacious  folly  of  the  rest. 

Truth  sacrificed,  and  history  made  a  jest 

Let  this,  ye  Cruscans.t  if  your  heads  be  made 
"  Of  penetrable  stuflli"  let  this  persuade 
Your  husky  tribes  their  wanderings  to  restrain. 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Mason  fail'd  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenzo.i  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense, 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characters  your  language  change, 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range  ,* 
Now  droop  in  all  the  plaintiveness  of  wo. 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone. 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  sing  in  vain ;  from  first  to  lost 

Your  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast: 
Rhetoric  has  bariish'd  reason ;  kings  and  queens 
Vent  in  hyberboles  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  metaphors  express  their  hopes. 
And  "  maidens  in  white  linen,'*  howl  in  tropes. 

Reverent  I  greet  the  bards  of  other  days : 
Blest  be  your  names,  and  lasting  be  your  praise ! 
Frum  nature's  varied  face  ye  widely  drew. 
And  following  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 
O !  hod  our  sots,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste. 
And  think  reflection  still  a  foe  to  taste. 
But  brains  your  pregnant  scenes  to  understand. 
And  give  us  truth,  though  but  at  second  hand, 
*Twere  something  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look — 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  f 

There  is  also  one  William  ShaksiDeare,  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oath,  is  a  notorious  offender  in  this  way ; 
having  led  not  only  me,  but  divers  others,  into  the  most 
gross  and  ridiculous  errors ;  making  us  laugh,  cry,  ftc, 
fur  persons  whom  we  ought  to  have  known  to  be  mere 
nonentities. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happily  obtained  an  obdurate  and 
impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore,  "  give  God  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  it.'*  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
reader,  and  follows  the  most  judicious  Bottom^  who  having, 
like  himself,  too  much  sagacity  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
feigned  character,  was  laudably  anxious  to  undeceive 
the  worfd.  "  No,"  quoth  he,  "  let  him  thrust  his  face 
through  the  lion's  neck,  and  say,  If  you  think  I  come  hither 

as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life ^no,  lam  no  such  thing : 

I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  are ;— and  then.  Indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snuo 
the  joiner." 

*  Edgar  Atheling.-See  the  "  Battle  of  Hastings,"  a 
tragedy  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

t  Ye  Cruscans ! 

O  voi,  che  della  Cnuea  vi  chiamate, 
Coma  quel  che  (krina  non  avendo 
Di  quella  a  tutto  pasto  vi  saziate ! 

t  Lorenxo.— ^*  A  lamentable  tragedy  by  Della  Crusca, 
mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth. "  The  house  laughed  a-good 
at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  is  another  instance^ 
if  it  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  effects  of  prostitute  applause. 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  previously 
warped  by  the  eternal  puffs  of  Bell  and  his  followers, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
together ''  hoar  hills,"  and  "  rippling  rills,"  and ''  red  skies 
glare,"  and  *^tJiia,  thin  air,"  qualified  a  man  Sot  writing 
tragedy} 


Forbid  it,  inspiration !    Thus  jroor  pain 
Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  for  them,  in  vain ; 
In  vain  for  Crusca  and  his  skipping  school, 
Cobbe,  Reynolds,  Andrews,  and  that  nobler  ibol ; 
Who  naught  bat  Laura's*  tinkling  trash  admire. 
And  the  nud  jangle  of  Matilda's*  lyre. 


*  Laura's  tinkling  trash,  kc.—X  had  amassed  a  world 
of  this  "  tinkling  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader,  but 
having,  fortunately  (or  him,  mislaid  it,  and  not  bein^ 
dispiiSL-d  to  undertake  again  the  drudg;ery  of  wadin:; 
ihruugti  Mr.  Bell's  colleciiuns,  I  can  only  offer  the  little 
which  occurs  to  my  memory.    Of  this  little,  the  merits 
must  be  principally  shared  among  Mrs.  Kobiuson,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Merry ; 
"  Et  vos,  O  Lauri,  carjwim,  ei  te,  proxima  Myrte, 
Sic  positse  quoniam  suavcs  miscetis  u(k>res." 
**— O  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinks  the  beamy  sky ;" 
"  But  O !  beware  how  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  hoi  pulse  u'er  the  quivering  string  !** 
"  Pluck  from  their  dark  add  rocky  l)ed 

The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep, 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  comet's  head, 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 
"  And  when  the  jolly  full  moon  laughs. 
In  her  clear  leniih  to  behold 
The  envious  stars  withdraw  their  gleams  of  gold, 
'Tis  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quaffs 
The  sapphire  cup  that  fairy  zephyrs  bring !" 
On  considering  these  and  the  precedii^  lines,  I  was 
tempted  lo  indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Stocking  club 
would  issue  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Bell  to  examine 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.    Certainly,  if  an  accurate  transcripi 
were  made  from  the  "  darkened  walls"  once  or  twice  a 
quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented  to  the  fashionable 
world,  more  poetical,  and  (ax  more  rational,  than  any 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  with  their  applauae. 
"  Why  docs  thy  stream  oiwoectt^  song 
Foam  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  aide, 
Or  through  the  vocal  coven  glide  1 
"  I  heard  a  tuneful  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising  moon  alar, 
Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twilight  star.^-* 
"  The  pilgrim  who  with  ttarfitl  eye  shall  view 
The  moon's  wan  lustre  in  the  inidnighi  dew, 

Soothed  by  her  light '» 

This  is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying  !-4)ut  what  * 
Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  I'admire.  Mr. 
Bell  is  in  raptures  with  it,  and  very  properly  recommends 
it  to  the  admiration  of  Della  Crusca,  as  being  the  produi- 
tion  of  "  a  congenial  soul."  There  is  also  anoiher  judi- 
cious critic,  one  Dr.  Tasker,  (should  it  not  be  Dr.  Tms- 
ler  ?)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  it  seemSj  in  favour 
of  the  writer's  abilities ;  which  may  console  her  for  the 
sneers  of  fifty  such  envious  scribblers  as  the  author  of 
the  Baviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mn.  Robinson  says  of 
Dr.  Tasker.—"  The  learned  and  ingem'oua  Dr.  Tuker, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  elegarU  and  critical  works, 
hasPRONOtntCKD  some  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  poems  superior 
to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  her 
Address  to  the  Nightingale.  The  praises  of  so  eompetent 
and  disitUereeted  a  judge,  stamps  celebrity  that  neither 
time  nor  envy  can  obliterate."— Oroc^  Dec.  10. 

Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Tasker  sajrs  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson. 

"  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  fair  forms  were  seen 
Wisdom's  stern  goddess,  and  Love's  smiling  qaeen ; 
Pallas  presided  over  arms  and  arts, 
And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearts ; 
But  now  both  powers  in  one  fair  form  combine, 
And  In  fiuned  Robinson  united  shine.'* 
"  This  lady,equally  celebrated  in  the  polite  and  Iherary 
circles,  has  honoured  Mr."— >Lo !  tho  Dr.  has  dwindled 
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But  Cnsca  still  has  merit,  and  may  claim 
No  humble  station  in  the  tanks  of  fame ; 
He  taught  us  first  the  language  to  refine. 
To  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparkling  line, 
Old  phrases  with  new  meanings  to  dispense, 
Amuse  the  fancy, — and  confound  the  sense ! 
O,  Toid  of  reason  !  Is  it  thus  you  praise 
A  linsey-woolsey  song,  framed  with  such  ease. 
Such  vacancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 
Might  tempt  e'en  Vaughan  to  whisper,  **  This  is 

mine!" 
Vaughan!  well  remember'd.     He,  good  man, 

complains 
That  I  aflix'd  his  name  to  Edwin's*  strains ; 

into  plain  Mr. *'  has  honoured  Mr.  Tasker's  poetical 

ao<l  oiber  productions  with  high  and  distinguished  marks 
of  her  approbation."— GazeZ/efr,  Jan.  16. 
Why  this  is  the  very  song  of  Prodicus,  ii  x"P  rnw  x**- 

r«  cnjw ^Ibr  the  rest,  1  trust  my  readers  will  readily 

aurtfcribe  to  the  praises  which  these  most  ^  competent 
and  disimerested  judges"  have  reciprocally  lavished  upon 
each  other. 
But  aliens! 

« tilj  hand,  at  night's  fell  noon, 

Plucks  from  the  tresses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  silvery  hue, 
Besprent  with  studs  of  fiozen  dew !" 
*■  On  the  dizzy  height  inclined,      ^ 
I  tiaUn  to  the  passing  wtntf, 
That  loves  my  mournful  tang  to  seise. 
And  bears  ft  to  the  mountain  breeze." 
Here  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  singing  tn  it, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  thatr-bui  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the  rest. 

**  When  in  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chilly  nx>on  her  pale  cheek  shrouds, 
I  mark  the  twinkling  starry  train 
Exulting  glitter  in  her  wane,  , 

And  proudly  gleam  their  borrow'd  light 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night." 
Whaian  admirable  observer  of  nature  is  this  great  poetess ! 
The  stars  twinkling  in  a  cloudy  night,  and  gleaming 
their  bomneed  lustre,  is  superlatively  good.  I  had  almost 
fni^ot  to  ofaeerve  that  these  and  the  preceding  lines  are 
taken  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  so  superior,  in  the 
reverend  judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
MiUoB  on  the  same  subject. 

« The  lightning's  rays 

Leap  through  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 

Attracted  by" (what !  for  a  ducat  T) 

**■  Atira^cd  by  the  rose's  bloom !" 
**  Let  bat  thy  lyre  impatient  seize 
Departing  twilight's  filmy  breeze. 
That  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 
in  lii^ring  labyrinths  of  song."— 
**  See  in  the  clouds  its  mast  the  proud  bark  laves, 
Seoming  the  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves!" 
From  this  it  appears,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  imagines  proud 
ImrkB  to  float  on  their  masts.    It  Is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  state  on  herself, 
because  she  carries  Delia  Crusca ! 

« ^From  a  young  grove's  shade, 

Whose  in&nt  boughs  but  mock  th'  expecting  glade ! 
Sweet  sounds  stole  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Prcss'd  through  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Then  silent  walk'd  the  breezes  of  the  plain, 
Or  soer*d  aloft,  and  seized  the  hovering  strain."— 
Delia  Crueca. 

The  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go ! 

♦  Edwin's  strains.— If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  con- 

cluskm  of  the  Baviad,  he  will  fthd  a  delicious  Girtro^cov 

on  a  lame  nvuse,  by  this  gentleman.    As  it  seemed  U> 

nve  universal  satisfaction,  1  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
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'Tis  just — for  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done. 
Is  most  imfairly  charged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  watery  eyes. 
Thy  growing  fame  to  truth  I  sacrifice  ; 
To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt, 
And, «  at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  glory  out." 
Yet  mewl  thou  still.    Shall  ray  lord's  dormou sc  d ic , 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  ? 
No,  mewl  thou  still :  and,  while  thy  d— s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine. 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before ; 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  ibouths  of  Vaughan  and  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined, 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 

Right !  cry  the  brethren.     When  the  heavcu- 
bom  muse 
Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low,  earthly  views. 
Hums  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  May-bug's  grave, 
Satire  should  scourge  her  from  the  vile  employ, 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spore  Cesario,*  Carlos,t  Adelaide,^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid ! 


laying  before  the  public  another , effusion  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself;  not  less  l)eauiiful 
than  the  former ;  and  fully  prove  that  the  author,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  proper  occasinn, 
assume  an  air  of  gayety,  and  be  "  profound"  with  ease, 
and  instructive  with  elegance. 

ESovty  rpoXayt^et. 
«  On  the  circumetance  qf  a  mastiff's  running  fuHottshj 
(jiod  dog  .0  toward  two  young  ladies^  anfJ,  vpon  coming 
up  to  them,  becoming  instantly  gentle  (good  dog  /)  and 
tractable." 

Tantum  ad  narrandum  argumentum  est  benignltas ! 
"  When  Orpheus  took  his  lyre  to  hell. 
To  fetch  his  rib  away, 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well, 
That  devils  learn'd  to  play. 
"  Besides,  in  books  it  may  be  read. 
That  whilst  he  swept  the  lute. 
Grim  Cerberus  hung  his  savage  head. 
And  lay  asloundly  mute. 
"  But  here  we  can  with  justice  say, 
That  nature  rivals  art ; 
He  sang  a  mastiff's  rage  away, 
You  look'd  one  through  the  heart." 

Fecit  Edwin, 
*  Cesarlo.  In  the  Baviad  are  a  few  stanzas  of  a  most 
delectable  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed  to  Arno ; 
nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  polite 
note  from  that  gentleman,  assuring  me  that  he  was  ni.t 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (horresco  referens)  that 
he  thought  them  "  execrable."  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirms  them  to  be  «  admirable." 

«  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1" 
Be  this  as  It  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  disco- 
vered  the  true  author.    They  were  wriuen  by  Cesario  ; 
and  as  I  rather  incline  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Arno  dixenro, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  remainder  of  this 
mellifluous  piece"  before  the  reader. 
"  Slighted  lova  the  soul  subduing, 
Silent  sorrow  chills  the  heartj 
Treacherous  fcncy  still  pursuing, 
Still  repels  the  poisoned  dart. 

t  See  note  +,  1st  col.  p.  178.        X  See  note  %,  ib. 
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Lorenzo,^  Reul)en,||  spare :  far  be  the  thought 
Of  interest,  far  from  them.    Unbribed,  unbought, 

"  Soothing  thoM  fond  dreams  of  pleasure, 
Pictured  in  the  glowing  breast, 
Lavish  of  her  sweetest  treasure^ 
Anxious  fear  is  chamCd  to  rest. 
"  Fearless  o'er  the  whlten'd  billows, 
Proudly  rise,  sweet  bird  of  night, 
Sqfeljf  through  the  bending  willows, 
Geniljf  wing  thy  tury  flight."— Ce«anQ. 
Though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  good  sense  and  taste 
eoougti  to  sea  and  admire  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
ode,  yet  a  regard  for  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  that  they 
are  not  original.    They  are  taken  (with  improvements, 
1  confess)  from  a  most  beautiful  "  Song  by  a  person  of 
•luality,"  in  Pope's  Miscellanies.    This,  though  it  de- 
tracts a  Jittle  from  Cesario's  inventive  powers,  still 
leaves  him  the  praise  (no  mean  one)  of  having  gone 
Iteyond  Uiat  great  poet,  in  what  he  probably  considered 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity. 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortuna !  Mr.  Greathead  equals 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Robinson  surpasses  Milton,  and  Cesa- 
rio  outdoes  Pope  in  that  very  performance  which  he 
vainly  imagined  so  complete  as  to  take  away  all  desira 
of  imitating,  all  possibility  of  excelling  it  I 

"  O  favoured  clime  I  O  happy  age  !'* 

t  Carlos.— I  have  nothing  of  this  gentleman  (a  most 

pertinacious  scribbler  in  the  Oracle)  bnt  the  following 

«  sonnet ;"  luckily,  however,  it  is  so  ineflkbly  stupid,  that 

it  will  more  than  satisfy  any  readers  but  Mr.  Bell's. 

"  OH  A  LAST'S  POKTRAIT. 

*'  Oft  hath  the  poet  hail'd  the  breath  of  morn. 
That  wakens  nature  with  the  voice  of  spring. 

And  oil,  when  purple  summer  feeds  the  lawn. 
Hath  iancy  touch'd  him  with  her  procreant  wing ; 

Full  frequent  has  he  bless'd  the  golden  beam 
Which  yellow  autumn  glowing  spreads  around, 

ASid  though  pale  winter  press'd  a  paly  gleam. 
Fresh  in  his  breast  was  young  description  found.'* 
I  can  copy  no  more— Job  himself  would  lose  all  patience 
here.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of  this  incom. 
prehansible  trash,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  string  of  judi- 
cious observations  by  Mr.  T.  Vaughan :  "  Bruyere  says, 
be  will  allow  that  good  writers  are  scarce  enough,  but 
adds,  and  justly,  that  good  critics  are  equally  so :  which 
reminds  our  eorrsspondent  also  of  what  the  Abb6  Trublet 
writes,  speaking  of  professed  critics,  where  he  says,  If 
they  were  obliged  to  examine  authors  impartially—— 
there  would  be  fewer  writers  in  this  way.  Was  this  to 
be  the  liberal  practice  adopted  by  our  modern  critics, 
we  should  not  sea  a  Bavtad— falling  upon  men  and  things 
that  are  much  above  his  capacity,  and  seemingly  for  no 
other  r«a«>n  than  because  they  are  so." 

A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel  1  This  is  In 
truth  the  reason ;  and  whan  Mr.  Vaughan  and  his  coad- 
jutors condescend  to  humble  themselves  to  my  under- 
standing, I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  thehr  aloqdent 
strictures. 

t  Adelaide.— And  who  is  Adelaide  1  O  seri  stodiorum ! 
"  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourselves  unknovm.**  Hear 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Longinns  of  newspaper  writers. 
"  ADBLAros. 

**  He  who  is  here  addressed  by  the  first  lyric  writer  in 
the  kingdom,  must  himself  endeavour  to  repay  a  debt  so 
highly  honourable,  M  Wean  be  dans  by  verse  I  This  lady 
shall  have  the  pnise  which  ought  to  Iw  given  by  the 
country,  that  of  first  discovering  and  drawing  out  the 
Jiiu  powers  of  Arno  and  Delia  Crusca." 

"  O  thou,  whom  late  I  watch'd,  while  o'er  thee  hung 
The  orb  whose  glories  I  so  oft  have  sung. 
Beheld  thee  while  a  shower  igbeaan 
Made  night  a  lovelier  morning  seem,"  &c 

We  might  here  dismiss  this  "  first  lyric  writer  of  the 

§  See  note  §,  next  col.       |i  See  note  ||,  ib. 


They  pourt  **  from  their  big  breast's  prolific  zone 
A  proud,  poetic  fervour,  only  known 


as;e,"  who,  from  her  flippant  nonsense,  appears  to  be 
Mrs.  Piozzl,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that, 
whatever  be  the  merit  of  **  drawing  out  the  fine  powers 
of  Arno,"  (which,  it  seems,  this  ungratefid  country  has 
not  yet  rewarded  with  a  statue,)  she  must  be  content  to 
share  it  with  Julia.  Hear  her  invocation— but  first  hear 
Mr.  Bell.  "  A  most  elegant  compliment,  which  for  gene- 
rous esieem  has  l)een  seldom  equalled,  any  more  than 
the  muse  which  inspired  it." 

**  JTLIA  TO  ASMO. 

"  Arno !  where  steals  thy  dulcet  lay. 
Soft  as  the  evening's  minstrel  note. 
Say,  does  it  deck  the  rising  day, 
Or  on  the  noontide  breezes  float  V 
Mrs.  Robinson  (for  we  may  as  well  drop  the  name  of 
Julia)  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  larceny  here ;  havlnz 
taken  from  the  Baviad,  without  any  ackno\vledguifui, 
a  delicious  couplet,  which  I  flattered  myself  would  never 
have  been  seen  out  of  that  poem;  but  so  it  is,  that,  like 
Pope, 

« Write  whate'cr  I  will. 

Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  it  still." 
This  has  nettled  me  a  little,  and  possibly  injured  the 
great  poetess  in  my  opinion ;  fur  I  have  been  robbed  so 
often  of  late,  that  I  l^egin  to  think  with  the  old  ecctnomist 
Oiros  ao(3(iiy  Ae^rof  &$  t\  tfuv  oiecrac  ov4rr. 
For  the  rest,  this  "  elegant  invocation"  called  forth  a 
specimen  of  Arno's  fine  powers  in  the  following  dultei 
lays. 

'^ABMO  TO  JULIA. 

**  Sure  some  dire  star  inimical  to  man, 
Guides  to  his  heart  the  desolaUng  fire. 
Fills  with  contention  only  his  brief  span, 
And  rouses  him  to  murderous  desire. 
"  There  are  who  sagely  scan  the  tortured  worid, 
And  tell  us  war  is  but  necessity. 
That  millions  by  the  Great  Dispenser  hmi'd, 
Must  suffer  by  the  scourge,  and  ceaae  to  be." 
Euge,POeU! 
S  Lorenzo. 

Kai  wtis  cya  l^OcvcXov  ^ayotft*  a»  pn/ta  rt, 
Etf  olof  suPaxTo^vov,  ti  Xcvffov;  aXag— 
Says  a  hungry  wight  in  an  old  comedy.    But  I  know  of 
no  seasoning  whatever,  capable  of  making  the  insipid 
garliage  of  this  modern  sithenelus  palatable;  I  shall 
therefore  spare  myself  the  disgust  of  producing  it. 

II  Reuben,  whom  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Greathead  in  disguise, 
(K  being  this  gentleman's  fate,  like  Hercules  of  old^  to 
assume  the  merit  of  all  unappropriated  prodigies^  intn>* 
duced  himself  to  the  World  by  the  following 

**  AODUUS  TO  AWA  MATILDA. 

<'  To  thee  a  stranger  dares  address  his  theme. 
To  thee,  proud  mistress  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
One  ray  emitted  from  thy  golden  gleam. 
Prompted  by  love,  would  set  the  world  on  fire ! 
"Adorn then  love  in  fancy-tinctured  vest. 
Chameleon  like,  anon  of  various  hue. 
By  Penseroso  and  Allegro  dress'd. 
Such  genius  claim'd  when  she  Idalia  drew."— 
Anna  Matilda,  what  could  she  less !  found 
"This  resuscitating  praise 
Breathe  life  upon  her  dying  lays," 
like  "the  daisy  which  spreads  her  bloom  to  the  moist 
evening !"  and  accordingly  produced  a  matchless  "  adorn- 
ment of  love,"  to  the  great  ootuentment  of  the  gentle 
Reuben. 

"  But,  bard  polite,  how  hard  the  task 
Which  with  such  sleganes  you  ask !" 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  these  lines,  the  simple 
II  See  note  H,  1st  col.  p.  179. 
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To  souls  like  theirs ;"  as  Anna's  youth  inspires. 
As  Laun^  ^^laces  kindle  fierce  desires, 
As  Henriet^—* For  heaven's  sake,  not  so  fast 
I  too,  my  masters,  ere  my  teeth  were  cast. 
Had  leam'd,  by  rote,  to  rave  of  DeUa's  charms, 
To  die  of  transports  found  in  Chloe's  arms. 
Coy  Daphne  with  obstreperous  plaints  to  woo, 
And  curse  the  cruelty  of— -God  knows  who. 
When  Phoebus,  (not  the  power  that  bade  thee  write, 
For  he,  dear  Dapper !  was  a  lying  sprite,) 
One  mom,  when  drer^ms  are  true,  approach 'd  my  side, 
And,  frowning  on  my  tuneful  lumber,  cried, 
**  Lo  !  every  .comer  with  soft  sonnets  cramm'd. 
And  high-bom  odes,  <  works  damn'd,  or  to  be 

damn'd  I' 
And  is  thy  active  folly  adding  more 
To  thb  most  worthless,  most  superfluous  store  ? 
O  impotence  of  toil !  thou  mightst  as  well 
Give  sense  to  Este,  or  modesty  to  Bell. 
Forbear,  forbear: — ^What  though  thou  canst  not 

claim 
The  sacred  honours  of  a  poet's  name. 
Due  to  the  few  alone,  whom  I  inspire 
With  lofty  rapture,  with  ethereal  fire  ! 
Yet  mayst  thou  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
Of  reason's  bard,  if,  in  thy  future  lays, 
Plain  sense  and  trath,  and  surely  these  are  thine. 
Correct  tl^  wanderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
Here  ceased  the  god  and  vanish'd.    Forth  I  sprang. 
While  in  my  ear  the  voice  divine  yet  rang. 
Seized  eveiy  rag  aod  scrap,  approach'd  the  fire. 
And  saw  whole  Albums  in  the  blaze  expire. 

Then  shame  ensued,  and  vain  regret,  t'  have  spent 
So  many  hours  (hours  which  I  yet  lament) 
In  thriftlees  industry  {  and  year  on  year 
Ingtorious  roll'd,  while  diffidence  and  fear 
Repress'd  my  voice— ^unheard  till  Anna  came, 
What !  thK)bb*st  thou  yet,  my  bosom,  at  the  name  ? 


tribute  of  gnUttide  to  genias,  should  nearlj  occasion  "  a 
perdition  of  souls  1**    Yet  so  it  was.    They  unfortunately 
roosed  the  jealousy  of  Delia  Crusca  "on  the  sportive 
banks  of  the  Rhone."  One  luckless  evening 
**  When  twilight  on  the  western  edge 
Bad  twhied  his  hoary  hair  with  sabling  sedge," 
as  he  was  **  weeping**  (for,  like  Master  Stei^en,  these 
good  craainres  think  it  necessary  to  be  always  melan- 
choly) at  the  tomb  of  Laoiu,  he  started,  as  well  he  might, 
at  the  accursed  name  of  Reuben. 

"Hark!  (quoth heO 
What  cruel  sounds  are  these 
Which  float  upon  the  languid  breeze, 
Which  fill  my  soul  with  jealous  fear  ? 
Ha !  Reuben  Is  the  name  I  hear. 
For  him  my  faUhUee  Anna,**  ftc 
It  pains  me  to  add,  that  the  cold-Uooded  Bell  has  de- 
stroyed this  beautifiil  fancy-scene  with  one  stroke  of  his 
clownish  pen.    In  a  note  on  the  above  verses,  Album, 
p.  ISl,  he  officiously  informs  us  that  Delia  Crusca  knew 
•*  nothing  of  his  rival,  till  he  read"-detasted  word  \—^  his 
sonnet  in  the  Oracle.**    O  Bell  t  Bell  1  is  It  thus  thou 
hnmbleat  the  strains  of  the  sublhne  ?  Surely  we  may  say 
of  ihee,  what  was  not  ill  said  of  one  of  thy  sisters, 
Sed  ta  Insulsa  male  et  molesta  tItbs, 
Per  quam  non  licet  esse  negUgentem. 

V  They  poor,  Ac 

« 1  love  so  welV 

Thy  soul's  deep  tone,  thy  thought's  high  swell, 

Thy  proud,  poetic  fervour,  known 

But  in  thy  bnast*s  prolific  su>ae.'*— XMto  Crusca. 


And  chased  the  oppressive  doubts  which  round  me 

clung. 
And  fired  my  breast,  and  loosen'd  all  my  tongue. 
E'en  then  (admire,  John  Bell !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  through  my  lays. 
No  oaths,  no  execrations ;  all  was  plain  : 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  **  ever-jinglirife  train*' 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason,  and  revolt  the  heart. 
My  hopes  and  fears,  in  nature's  language  dress'd, 
Awaken'd  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast 

How  oft,  0  Dart !  what  time  the  faithful  pair 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share. 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild  strains,* 
Not  yet  forgot  amid  my  native  plains. 


*  Mr.  Parsons  is  extremely  angry  at  my  "  ostentatious 
intrusion'*  ofthe"OtiumDivo8*'into  the  notes  on  tins 
poem.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  ever  disliked  publishing  my 
litUe  modicums  on  loose  pages— but  I  shall  grow  wiser  by 
his  example !  and,  indeed,  am  even  now  composing  "  on^> 
riddle,  two  rebnsses,  and  one  acrostic  to  a  babe  at 
nurse,"*  which  will  be  set  forth  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Meanwhile  1  am  tempted  to  offend  once  more, 
and  subjoin  the  only  three  of  my  "  wild  strains"  that  now 
live  In  my  recollection.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that 
they  were  written  on  the  occasiohs  they  profess  to  be— 
and  the  last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  Idea  uf 
surviving  to  provoke  his  indignation : 

« Sed  Cynam  bnves 

Annos  (ata  dederont,  me 
Servatura  dlu. 

TO  A  TOPT  09  BARLT  VI0LBT8. 

Sweet  flowers  1  that,  from  your  humble  beds. 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies ; 
Retire,  retire  1  TT^e^c  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 
That  sun  with  light  malignant  glares. 

Add  flatters  only  to  betray. 
Stern  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past 

Lol  while  your  buds  prepore  To  blow. 
On  Icy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 

And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 
Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  I 

But  I  will  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bod  on  which  to  die. 
Come  then—^re  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 
And  dra¥m  your  balmiest  sweeU  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
«    Ye  droop,  fond  flowers !  but,  did  ye  know 
3      What  worthj  what  goodness  there  reside. 
Your  cups  with  liveliest  UnU  would  glow, 

And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 
For  there  has  liberal  nature  Join'd 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathlxing  heart. 
Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
0 1  I  should  think,— that  fragrant  bed 

Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share,— 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid. 

By  one  short  hour  of  tiansport  there. 

I  Sea  "one  epii;run,tioonnii«t%  and  one  odslo  ai  boy  at  idioolilyr  W. 
TiOma,  I^"  The  "  one  odc'»  was  exprcMly  written  to  ihow  the  folly  and 
abeiiMiry  oT  Gray"*  ode  to  Eton  Collexe,  wliich  the  «  boy  at  nchnor  wa» 
f«f7  property  ailled  to  attML  What  the  « ow  ppijrain"  and  th*  "  two  Kin- 
neU"  were  writl«n  tar  nobody  knowi. 
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While  THOU  hast  sweetly  gurgled  down  the  vale, 
FillM  up  the  pause  of  love's  delightful  tale ! 
While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid. 
By  faltering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betray'd, 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline, 
And  with  her  finger — ^point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past :  and,  mark  me,  Laura  !  time, 
Which  made  what  then  waa  venial,  now  a  crime. 
To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confitied. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 


More  bleps'd  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 

Your  little  day ;  aud,  when  ye  die, 
Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 

A  verse  -,  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 

While  I,  alas !  no  distant  date, 
Muc  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  firiend  to  weep  my  fate, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

OBBBNWicH  HDJ..  ftnt  <f  Moy. 

Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour. 

And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast. 
And  drizzling  fell  the  cheerless  shower. 

As,  duubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  pass'd ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  out*  prayer, 

Gave  promise  of  a  brigliter  day: 
The  clouds  disperse  in  purer  air. 

The  blast  in  zephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoy'd, 

On  which  we  both,— and  yet,  who  knows  7— 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloy'd 

Ajid  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 
How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown'd  hill 

To  view^  the  varied  scene  below, 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  I 
How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid, 

We  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale. 
To  watch  the  checker'd  light  and  shade 

That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail  I 
And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclalm'd  the  noontide  hour  expired. 
And,  though  unwearied,  *  nothing  loath,' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow. 
Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know.— 
The  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast, 

Has  tny'd  and  Avanton'd  for  a  while. 
And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest, 

Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile, 
Feels  less  assured  than  thon,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid^ 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart. 
Then,  then  I  mark'd  the  chasten'd  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole. 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 
While  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear, 

So  soil,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 
So  sweet,  that  'twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 

And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still.— 
And  O !  how  like  a  fairy  dream, 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  ! 
And  many  a  thiiught  of  fancy  bred. 

Wild,  Roothing,  tender,  undefined, 
Play'd  lichily  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 


Since  this,  while  Merry  and  his  nurslings  die, 
Thriird  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  eye  j* 
Gasp  at  a  recollection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown  ; 
I  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my  idle  vein, 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  Album,  or  be  seen 
In  L        *8  Review,  or  Urban  *8  Magazine. 

O,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  !  Yet  why,  my  lays. 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise. 

So  hours  like  moments  wing'd  their  flight. 

Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 
Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 

Recall'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 
Well,  Anna,— many  days  like  this 

I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 
For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 

Still  follow 'd  by  an  age  of  care 

Yet  oft,  when  memory  intervenes 

But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still, 

Nor  e'er  regret,  'mid  fairer  scenes. 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  Greenwich  Hill. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  iLNKA. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 

(jo,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could !    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  lias  proved, 

Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved.— 

But  who,  when  I  am  turn'd  to  clay. 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  '■  no  business  there  V 

And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow-dropa  cold. 

And  violets  that  imheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  % 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  lo  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  f 
I  did  it :  and,  would  (ate  allow. 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore— 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now. 

And  I,  alas  I  can  weep  no  more. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  strain. 

The  Us<  I  offer  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft,  persuasive  look. 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  vie, 
Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took, 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good. 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 

Thy  gay  good-humour— Can  they  *  fade  1* 
Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view. 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  si^, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  I 

♦  Thrill'd,  &c. 

*'  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 

In  liquid  peril  from  thy  eye."— JWto  Otmsco. 
"  Ne'er  shalt  thou  know  to  sigh, 

Or  on  a  soft  Idea  die, 

Ne'er  on  a  recoUectton  grasp 

Thy  armB."-Ohe  !  jam  satis  est.— Anna  Matilda, 
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Half  creeping  and  half  flying,  yet  suffice 
To  stagger  impudence  and  ruffle  vice. 
An  hour  may  come,  so  I  delight  to  dream. 
When  slowly  wandering  by  the  sacred  stream, 
Majestic  Thames  !  I  leave  the  world  behind. 
And  give  to  fancy  all  th'  enraptured  mind : 
An  hour  may  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  Ijrre 
To  nobler  themes  ;  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
With  thy  own  harmony,  most  sweet,  most  strong. 
And  guide  my  hand  through  all  the  maze  of  song  ! 
Till  then,  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
As  mother^wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 
A  vacant  hour  allows,  to  range  the  towix. 
And  hunt  the  clamorous  brood  of  folly  down  ; 
Force  every  head,  in  £ste*s  despite,  to  wear 
The  cap  apd  bells  by  nature  planted  there  ; 
Muffle  the  rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes. 
And  drive  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 
holes. 

Buigoyne,*  perhaps,  unchiU'd  by  creeping  age. 
May  yet  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage  j  ' 

The  rejgn  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore. 
And  be — ^whatever  Terence  was  before. 
And  you,  too,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 
With  his  pure  language,  and  his  flowing  line,  ' 
The  SOUL  of  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
From  the  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power ; 
The  poet  and  the  sage  again  unite. 
And  sweetly  blend  instruction  with  delight 

And  yet  Elfrida's  bard,  though  time  has  shed 
The  snow  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 
Feels  the  kind  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 
Ifis  youthful  breast,  still  glow  uncheck'd,  untired: 
And  yet  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
*-  Fit  audience  finds  not"  in  the  giddy  throng. 
The  notes,  though  artful,  wild,  though  numerous, 

chaste. 
Fill  with  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

But  these,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name. 
Too  proud  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 
Subjects  more  worthy  of  their  daring  choose. 
And  leave  at  large  th'  abortions  of  the  muse. 
Proud  of  their  privilege,  the  innumerous  spawn. 
From  bogs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 
New  vigour  feel,  new  confidence  assume. 
And  swarm,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

Sick  of  th'  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near, 
Beit  like  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ; 
And  sure,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 
(?f  truth  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild,^ 


♦  BorgDjne.— See  note  ♦,  2d  col.  p.  174. 

t  And  you,  loo,  whole  Menander,  &c.— O  spem  &llacem  t 
Our  Menander  has  since  "  stolen  an  hour"  (it  would  be 
injuaiice  to  suppose  it  more)  from  public  pursuits,  and 
l*r  ifltiiutAd  it  to  the  reproduction  of  a  German  soourkin. 

t  Check'd  his  wood-notes  wild.~Si&Mri}9avruy  iroXocwy, 
tftfvrrai  rwryei.  Bat  this  is  better  illustrated  in  a  most 
elesaoi  fitMe  of  Lessing,  to  which  I  despair  of  doing  jus- 
tice in  a  translation. 

**  Da  aQmest,  Liebling  der  Musen,"  kc.  kc. 

ThoQ  art  troubled,  darling  of  the  Muses,  thou  art 
trembled  at  the  clamorous  swarms  of  insects  which  infest 
Pamasaua.  O  hear  from  me  what  once  the  nightingale 
heard  from  the  shepherd. 

Sin<;  then,  said  he  to  the  silent  songstress,  one  lovely 
treaing  in  the  spring,  sing  then,  sweet  nightingale !  Alas ! 
%\k\  the  ni^tingale,  the  frogs  croak  so  loud,  that  I  have 
t  >st  all  desire  to  sing :  dost  thou  not  hear  them  ?  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'mid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand ; 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  my 

hand. 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Hev CE !  IN  THE  NAME — ^I  scaTCC  had  spoke,  when 

lo! 
Ream^  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow. 


indeed,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  silence  alone  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

«  There's  comfort  yet  I" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  col- 
lected a  very  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose  to 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  M»viad,  under  the 
classic  head  of 

IMSIGNIUH  ViaORVBI 
ALiaUOT  TBSTIHOmA 

aoi 

BAV  :    KT  MJBV .'    INCLYTI8S :    AUOTOBXS 
MSMINSRXnfT. 

Meanwhile  1  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  first  two 
which  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collection. 

SOMIfST  I. 

"  To  the  cnonymous  author  qfthe  Baviad,  occasioned  by 
hie  ecuniUme  and  moet  unmerited  attack  on  Mr,  Wee- 
ton. 
"  Demon  qfdarkneee  !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That-darest  assume  the  brighter  angeVs  form, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm, 

With  many  a  sigh  to  rend  the  honest  heart, 
Force  from  th'  unconacioue  eye  the  tear  to  start. 

And  with  just  jirt'de  th'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avaunt !  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart. 
Genius  of  Pope,  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  imitators  vile,  intrude  not ! !  I   I  appeal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

Tell  me,  though  fair  the  forms  his  fancy  drew, 
Shouldst  thou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal, 
Would  fame  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  with  dis- 
grace ?  J.  M.—Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1792. 
This  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  lo  be  Weston's 
admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  bo  one  Morley  ;*  whom  I  now  and  then  observe,  in  the 


1 1  wu  risht  Mr.  Morisy,  wbo,  I  nodentiiiMl,  h  a  dernmiMi,  and  who, 
like  Mr.  Fuwm,  enlli  in  Uw  idm  oT  baviag  iirit  attacked  ma,  baa  lince 
imblidied  a  "  TcOa,^  the  wit,  or  ratbar  dnlnea  of  which,  if  I  reooUect  right, 
eonaiiti  in  my  being  diaappointed  of  a  liYing. 

Here  fbilow  a  bw  of  the  introductciry  linea,  wbich  tar  poetry  and  plflft- 
aantiy  can  only  be  exceeded  by  tlnae  of  Mr.  Vinom. 
«  W1»t  if  a  little  once  I  did  abuae  thee  } 
Wone  tlan  thott  hadat  dewrred  I  ooald  not  nae  fhee : 
For  when  I  ipied  thy  aatyr'a  cloven  foot, 
Tie  very  true  I  took  thee  ibr  a  bnite ; 
And,  nBTking  more  attentively  thy  maanen, 
I  rince  Ittve  wiah'd  thy  hide  woe  at  the  tanner^ 
Bat  if  a  nan  thou  ait,  aa  aoBiB  iuppoae, 
O!  bow  my  flngen  itch  to  pall  thy  DOM  1 
Aa  pleoed  aa  Punch,  IVi  boM  it  in  my  gripe^ 
Till  Rukinion  fawi  atulTd  thee  for  a  mipe !  I  !*> 
It  la  rafter  aingolar  that  thia  atitl^iom  himp  of  inaipidity  ahoold  be  ialro- 
daoedtolbBboQkaellerandertheaaapieeaof  Dr.Pkrr.    If  that  reapeetaU* 
name  waa  not  abved  on  the  oeoaaion,  I  can  only  aay  that  politiea,  like  miaeiy, 
"  bring  a  ana  aeqtintnted  with  atnnga  bedfdiowa  l» 

For  the  net,  I  will  pnaent  Mr.  Morley  with  a  eoople  of  linea,  which, 
If  he  will  get  them  eontraed,  andaeriowly/eflect  upon,  before  be  next  pata 
pan  to  paper,  may  be  of  more  aerrice  to  him  than  all  the  initnwthm,  and  all 
the  eBCoaragadient  the  Doelor,  apparently,  ever  gave  him. 
Cor  ego  lahortn  notns  erne  tarn  prave^ 
Com  atare  gratia  com  aileotk)  pomfan  1 
I  flad,  (hNn  a  letter  which  my  pabliaher  haa  leoeiTed  ftom  Dr.  Farr,  that 
thia  note  (whidi  I  have  left  in  iti  wiginal  aUte)  haa  given  him  aonn  dight 
degree  of  oneealneia. 

ItiaaatiabcloiytonMtorefleetttMtthiiiiDeaaineaiiiflbQwMoa  a  mta- 
apprthension.  When  I  mnarkod  on  the  «  aingnlarity  of  Mr.  H0riqr%  <  JWa' 
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GIFFORD. 


Flew  round  my  head ;  yet,  in  my  cause  secure, 
"  Pour  on,"  I  cried, "  pour  on,  I  will  endure." 

What !  shall  I  shrink,  because  th^  noble  train, 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign, 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  favourite's  fate. 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  ? 
No :  save  me  from  their  fraise,  and  I  can  sit 
Calm,  unconcerned,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wit 
And  Topham's  sense  ;  perversely  gay  can  smile, 
While  Este,  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style, 
Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave, 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save, 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw. 
And  heaps  upon  me  every  thing — ^but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  ? 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow ; 


Gent.  Mag.,  ushering  his  great  prototype's  doggrel  into 
notice,  with  an  importance  truly  worthy  of  it. 

SONNET  n. 

"Tbtfu  execrable  Baviad. 
"Monster  qf  turpitude !  who  seem'st  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  with  thy  impregnate  dart, 
The  Jme^spun  nerve  of  eKchfull-boeom^d  mind,^ 

And  rock  in  apath}f—\3M  aenaive  heart, 
TYemble  I  for  lo !  my  Oracle— eo famed— 

Shall  rirtg  each  morn  in  thy  accursed  ear 
A  griding  pang !  So— when  the  Grecian  Mare* 

Enter'd  the  /oton,  old  Pyramus  exclaim'd, 
I  see  !  I  see !— and  hwVd  his  lightning  spear, 

While  Capaneufl  drew  back  hie  head— for  fear. 
And  godlike^  Alexander— gazing  round, 

Unconscious  of  his  victories— /o  come, 
Approach'd  the  monarch,  and  with  aobe  profound, 

Explain'd  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Ilium's  royal 
dome."  J.Bell. 


htinf  Intndneed  mder  tba  aaqiicei  of  Dr.  ftrr,"  I  nwnly  aQuiM  to  a  eon* 
TBFntkm  which  Mr.  Moriey  himnlf  mt  aid  to  have  bad  with  hit  bookseller ; 
— ud  I  then  napeetod  (what  I  now  find,  tram  tba  Doctor^  letter,  to  be  the 
cut)  that  Ihh  reapactable  name  (Dr.  Vut\)  waa  abused,  i.  e.  faitrodimd 
upon  the  oooshn  **  without  hh  oonaeat,  or  even  knowledge" 

If  my  words  eom^ed  the  idea  (which  I  now  apprAend  they  may)  that 
Dr.  Put  himaeif  had  recommended  the  ^  TUe,"  it  was  tu  from  my  inten- 
tion, and  lam  aonyftv  it  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  tltat  his  none  was  mentioned  at 
ailintbeMcTiad.  It  b  totally  oat  of  its  place ;  and  I  can  only  regret,  that 
a  Jnater  cstimar  ion  both  of  Doctor  Parr  and  of  Mr.  Mbriey  had  not  chaj«ed 
my  **snspiciia''  of  the  latter  into  eartainty,  and  induced  me  to  attribute  hb 
iceonmendaiory  eleiy  to  vanity,  and  aomethinf  else  not  altogatfaer  soveniaL 

In  eooelaaiQn :  thiNifh  Dr.  Pur  fives  up  Mr.  Morley^  poctn^f  J**  In 
neema  to  think  I  have  undervalued  hb  other  attainment*—"  hb  Lalln,  Orsek, 
and  lUbRW,  and  hb  vigorovs  and  elegant  pnm.^—Ot  all  them  I  knrnr 
notbiBg.  When  « there  b  no  oocaaion  far  anch  vanity,  I  donbl  not  but  Mr. 
Moriey  will  hike  care  to  let  them  appear  ;**  meanwhile^  I  must  be  content  to 
Judge  bim  ban  what  I  know— hbsonncb  and  hb  tale.  Itbbatbirtoadd, 
jMwever,  that  the  aound  and  salutary  advice  wbidi  Dr.  ftrr  gave  this  poor 
addle^ended  man  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tendenissB  with  which  he  speaks  of 
him)  does  no  less  bonmirto  hb  flneodahip,  thaa  the  nprobatiaB  of  hb  poetry 
<ioes  to  hb  taste. 

1  Quere,  falHMttoned.-^rWcH)i  DwtL 

2  Grecian  Jforc— Thb  baa  been  Mfkerfo,  InMMinldy  enough,  named  the 
Trojan  ikonc  ;  and,  indeed,  I  myself  had  neariy  fdtan  Into  the  nnsebolariika 
error,  when  my  learned  friend  Oreathead  eonvineed  me  (lh»i  Pope^  onen* 
dattons  of  Viiiil,  uwler  the  lantMtie  name  of  Scrihlerins)  that  the  animal  in 
question  waa  a  nuDv— She  being  ttw«  said  to  bo  fceta  amis,  aimed  with  a 
totns.    Leti»hearnomore,tfaerefare,offlieTno|>BaJtorss. 

The  patronymic  TVojinnbatillmaicafaanrd.  Homer  expressly  dedaras 
the  iHW  to  iMkve  been  produced  by  Ftllaa— Pafadb  arte :  now  Pallas  waa 
a  Ot«ebofeddass,aab  Buffieienlly  manifest  ftvm  her  name,  which  b  dn- 
riv«d  fipoB  waMm,  vibro^-^.  BM. 

3  Godlike ;  that  b  BtMiiin  from  Ste,  God,  and  ugifi,  like:  Vide  Hen. 
TVaasUlors  in  general  (I  except  a  lata  one)  are  too  Inattentive  to  the  com- 
povnd  epithets  of  thbpuat  poet.  But  why  does  Homer  call  Alexander  god* 
like,  when  ha  appears,  from  Cortios  Qnintiua^  tedious  paette  in  vene,  to 
have  had  one  riKwldsr  higher  than  the  other?  My  friend  Vanghan  thinks 
It  was  purdy  to  pay  hb  court  to  him,  in  hopes  of  gettii«  into  hb  will,  or 
nihcraitoMsfnutrsai's.  It  may  be  m ;  but  tb  stiw«n  the  afascrdity  waa 
■ever  nntieeJ  beforeb— /.  JZeO. 


Where  taste  and  sense  approve,  I  feel  a  joy 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  mixM  with  no  alloy. 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  herd :  my  days. 
Spent  in  the  tranquil  shades  of  lettered  ease. 
Ask  no  admiring  stare  from  those  I  meet. 
No  loud  "  that*s  he  !"  to  make  their  passage  sweet : 
Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  unmark'd,  unknown, 
I  leave  the  world  to  Holcroft,  Pratt,*  and  Vaughan. 

Of  these  enough.    Yet  may  the  few  I  love 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain .')  my  verse  approve ; 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend !  who  from  my  earliest  years. 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power. 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ireland  If  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose  ! 


*  Pratt.  This  gentleman  lately  pot  in  practice  a  very 
notable  scheme.  Having  scribbled  himself  fairly  out  of 
notice,  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  lo  the  continent  for 
a  few  months— to  provoke  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Lane's 
indefatigable  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  creatures !  No  inquiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Prau  waa  forgotten  before  he  had 
crossed  the  channel .  Ibi  omnia  cffusus  labor.— But  what ! 
"  The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul." 
Baffled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to  another,  and, 
while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  less,  came  before  us 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Pratt,  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
literary  world,  as  he  joined  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the  scholar." 

This  was  inserted  in  the  London  papers  for  several 
days  successively.  The  country  papers,  too, "  yelled  oat 
like  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  our  eyes  were 
yet  wet  for  the  irreparable  loss  we  had  sustained,  came 
a  second  paragraf^ : 

"  As  no  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general  sorrow 
than  the  supposed  death  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Prau,  we 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  assure  his  nomeroos 
admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wish,  and  (what 
they  will  be  delighted  to  hear)  busied  in  preparing  his 
Travels  for  the  press." 

"  Laud  we  the  gods !" 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberQr— eztremum 
hunc  mihi  concede— of  inserting  the  following  **imiu- 
tion,"  addressed  to  him  several  years  since.  It  was  never 
printed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  seen  by  any  one  bat  him- 
self; and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press  with  mingled  sen- 
sations of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the  fiivoarable  change 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  both  experienced  since 
it  was  written. 


REV.  JOHN  IRELAND.1 

DOTATION  OF  HORAOB.  LOB.  O.  OBE  1& 

Otittm  Divoe  rogatj  i'e. 
When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  skies, 
The  light,  untimber*d  bark  surprisa 

Near  Orkney's  boisterous  seas ; 
The  trembling  crew  forget  to  swear. 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer, 

To  ask  a  little  ease. 
For  ease  the  Turk,  ferocious,  prays, 
For  ease  the  barbarous  Russe ^for  ease. 

Which  Palk  could  ne*er  obtain ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amid  his  store, 
And  liberal  Clive,  with  mines  of  ore, 

Oft  bade  for— but  in  vain. 
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Thou  know'st  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence 
blsind. 
And  sou^t  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand, 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew. 
And  paper  kites  (a  last,  great  effort)  flew ; 
And,  when  the  daj  was  done,  retired  to  rest, 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 

For  not  the  liroried  tribes  which  wait 
Aroaod  the  mansions  of  the  great, 

Can  keep,  my  friend,  aloof, 
Fear,  thai  atucks  the  mind  bj  fits, 
And  care  that,  like  a  raven,  flits 

Aruund  the  lordly  roof. 

**0  well  is  he !"  to  whom  kind  heaven 
A  dec«nt  competence  has  given ! 

Rich  is  the  blessing  sent ; 
lie  grups  not  anxiously  at  more, 
Dnsads  nol  to  use  his  little  store. 
And  fattens  on  content. 

"  O  well  is  he  J"  for  life  Is  lost 
Amid  a  wprld  of  passions  lossM ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  should  man, 
Magnanimous  ephemera !  stretch 
His  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  contracted  span  ? 

Why  should  he  from  his  country  run, 
In  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Serener  hours  to  find  t 
Was  never  one  in  this  wild  chase. 
Who  chatiged  his  nature  with  his  place, 

And  left  hfansalf  behind. 

Lo  I  wing'd  with  all  the  lightning's  speed, 
Cara  climbs  the  bark,  care  mounts  the  steed, 

An  inmate  of  the  breast : 
Nor  Barca's  heat,  nor  Zembla's  cold. 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  hold 

The  loo  tenacious  guest 

He  whom  no  anxious  thoughts  annoys, 
Grateful,  the  present  hour  enjoys. 

Nor  seeks  the  next  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  111  he  strives, 
Kor  ens  misfortune's  hand  arrives. 

Anticipates  the  blow. 
Something  must  ever  be  amiss : 
Man  hoe  his  joys ;  but— periisa  bliss— 

A  phantom  of  the  brain ! 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  unask'd,  to  thia  may  grant 

What  thai  has  begg'd  hi  vain. 
Wolfe  msh'd  on  death  in  manhood's  bloom, 
ftulet  crept  slowly  to  tiie  tomb ; 

Htre  breath,  there  iame  was  given; 
And  that  wise  power,  who  weighs  our  lives, 
By  eaminu  and  by  pne  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 
To  thee  she  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body just  of  Tydeus'  size, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fiaught, 
A  liberal  eoul,  a  threadbare  coat, 

And  forty  pounds  a  year. 
To  me,  one  eye  not  over  good, 
Two  sidee  that,  to  their  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cougli  ^ 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills. 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off: 
A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
Tliat  spurns  the  crowd's  malign  control, 

A  fix'd  contempt  of  wrong ; 
Spirits  atmve  aflliction's  power. 
And  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  hour 

With  no  Inglorious  song. 


In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stern  though  beardless  sage  . 
Or  traced  th'  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestow'd. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlock'd  her  stores. 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores, 
Or  foUow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
*'  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o*er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  redden*d,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  passM  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kind, 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin'd, 
For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th'  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yore, 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls. 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souls. 

0,  Ireland  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  ♦*  e'en  from  our  boyish  days," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  rail — 
I  care  not— at  th'  uninteresting  tale  j 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art. 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart  3 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  how  well  ! 

Thou  too,  MY  HoFPNEJi  !*  if  my  wish  avaii'd, 
Shouldst  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  thee  had  fail'd ; 


*  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
country  has  been  deprived  of  this  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened artist,  whose  hard  destiny  it  was  to  struggle 
with  many  difficulties  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  to  be  snatched  from  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  his  "greatness  was  a  ripening," 
and  the  full  reward  of  his  labours  and  his  genius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  untimely  fate,  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  he 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  he 
lived,  most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine 
principles  of  taste  and  nature  which  the  genius  of  Rey- 
nolds first  implanted  among  us.  But  though  Mr.  Hopp- 
ncr  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  extraordinary  per- 
son, and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pro- 
fessional powers,  he  was  very  far  from  his  copyist; 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  imitated  his  manner,  and  formed 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles ;  but  what  he  thus 
borrowed  he  made  his  own  with  such  playful  ingenuity, 
and  adorned  and  concealed  his  plagiarinn  with  so  many 
winning  and  original  graces,  that  his  pardon  was  sealed 
ere  his  sentence  could  be  pronounced.  The  prevailing 
foshion  of  the  times,  together  with  his  own  narrow  cir- 
cumstances in  early  life,  necessarily  airected  his  auen- 
tion,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  study  of  portrait-painting : 
in  a  differont  situation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  no 
less  than  his  inclinations,  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  landscape,  and  the  rural  and  fiuniliar  walks  of  life ; 
for  when  he  exercised  his  talents  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  he  did  it  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self, and  was  always  so  eminently  successful,  Uiat  it 
furnishes  matter  for  regret,  that  the  severe  and  harassing 
duties  of  his  principal  occupation  did  not  allow  him  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  his  fancy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  objects  so  congenial  with  his  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion. Of  his  exquisite  taste  in  landscape,  the  backgrounds 
which  he  occasionally  introduced  in  his  jwrtraiis  will 
alone  afford  sufllcient  evidence,  without  considering  the 
beautiful  sketches  in  clialk,  with  which  he  was  accu»- 
tomed  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  executed 
with  a  vigour  and  felicity  peculiar  to  himself,  and  discover 
a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  landscape  which 
would  do  honour  to  a  Oainsboruugh.    Indeed,  in  several 
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Thou  know'st,  when  indolence  possess 'd  me  all. 
How  oft  I  roused  at  thy  inspiring  call ; 
Burst  from  the  siren's  fascinating  power, 
And  gave  the  muse  thou  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph  ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  destinies :— for  thou,  like  me. 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

tide, 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide. 


respectfl,  there  appear  to  have  been  many  pointB  of  simi- 
larity between  these  extraordinary  men,  not  only  in 
particular  parts  of  their  art,  but  also  in  their  conversa- 
tion, disposition,  and  character. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, and  00  &r  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this  de- 
{lartment  of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  style  is  an  easy  and 
unaffected  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
works :  his  naturally  refined  taste  appeared  to  have  given 
him  almost  intuitively  an  aversion  firom  every  thing 
which  bordered  on  affectation  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  to  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and  fashion  on  the  most 
inveterate  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe- 
rity dimpled  into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  its 
pallid  hues,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
of  youthful  exuberance.  This  power  of  improving  what 
was  placed  before  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
obtained  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  among  the  fairer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
80  great  a  favourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  painting  all  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaggerate  any  little  defect,  if  he  could  there- 
by increase  the  strength  of  the  character  which  he  was 
depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued  a  different  plan:  he 
painted  his  beauties  not  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
but  as  they  wished  to  appear ;  and  to  those  whose  charms 
were  *'  falling  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  pictures 
were  the  most  agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
highly  successful  in  his  portraits  of  women,  did  not,  per- 
haps, aflford  him  equal  advantages  in  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  almost  every  other  consideration ;  his  portraits 
of  men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
U)o  civilized  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  and  forcible ; 
and  in  his  consunt  wish  to  represent  the  gentleman,  he 
sometimes  failed  to  delineate  the  man.  To  this  observa- 
tion, however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
his  best  works  form  very  splendid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  examined  his  admirable 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr. 
Pitcairn,  Mr.  Pitt,  &c.,  may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  produced  a  misapplication  of  his  powers, 
than  to  lament  their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  portraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  : 
he  entered  completely  into  the  infantine  character,  and 
arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species  with  that  unaf- 
fected ease  and  playful  grace  which  so  pleasingly  mark 
the  early  periods  of  human  life.  One  great  charm  of  his 
pictures  arises  from  the  air  of  negligence  and  fiicility 
which  pervades  them ;  their  production  appears  to  have 
cost  no  effort,  and  the  careless  boldness  of  his  handling, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and  handicraft,  stamps 
the  hand  of  a  master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
formances. His  colouring  is  natural,  chaste,  and  power- 
ful, and  his  tones,  tor  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep ; 
the  texture  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
penciling  rich  and  full ;  his  carnations  transparent,  (resh. 


Me,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  land. 

The  waves  had  whelm'd,  but  that  an  outstretch'd 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  unnerved. 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserved. 
Th£e,  powers  untried,  perhaps  imfelt  before. 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  the  shore. 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  strife  to  view. 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there  ;  hate,  ill-«uppress*d. 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast, 

and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judiciously  broken,  that 
It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  delicate  pro- 
cess by  which  the  effect  is  accomplished.  In  the  fleah  of 
his  best  female  portraits,  in  particular,  there  is  a  nnioa 
of  airiness  with  subsunce,  of  lustre  with  refined  softiiess, 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  great 
original  hand,  which,  in  the  formation  of  ita  "  last,  best 
work,"  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalship  hopeless. 

The  absorbing  quality  of  his  principal  pursuit  seldom 
allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  to  turn  his  attention  practically  to 
the  more  elevated  departments  of  art,  yet  he  had  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  noble  productions  of  the  Italian 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  still  remembers 
with  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  he  evinced 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  viewing  the  wonders 
of  that  magnificent  collection.— Taste  in  the  arta  and  ele- 
gances of  life  he  possessed  in  a  very  uncommon  degree. 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character,  and 
shone  alike  conspicuously,  whether  his  talents  were 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting,  in  writing  or  conver- 
sation. His  colloquial  powers,  indeed,  have  not  often 
been  excelled ;  for,  in  his  happiest  nooments,  there  was 
a  novelty  of  thought,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  a  boundless 
fertility  of  invention,  which  affixed  to  all  he  uttered  the 
stamp  of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  every 
hearer.— Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulged  in  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  make 
allowances  for  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritable  feel- 
ings of  genius,  appeared  to  partake  somewhat  too  much 
of  bitterness  and  asperity ;  possibly,  when  engagttd  in 
mixed  society,  this  notion  might  not  be  altogether  void 
of  foundation ;  but  they  who  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
his  company  under  different  circumstances,  amid  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  when  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  little  cares  and  fretting  incidents  of  the 
world,  and  his  character  and  feelings  were  allowed  their 
full  scope,  will  ever  remember,  with  a  sensation  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasions, 
breathed  throughout  his  discourse.  His  education  had 
been  neglected :  such,  hovrever,  was  the  enei^  and  acti- 
vity of  his  mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  visible  only 
to  the  few  who  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacjr 
with  him.  He  read  much,  and  with  discrimination  and 
judgment :  the  best  English  authors  were  fiuniliar  to  him ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  conversation  into  which 
he  could  not  enter  with  advantage,  or  a  subject,  however 
remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his  taste  could 
not  embellish,  and  his  knowledge  Illustrate. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  of  a  lingering  and 
doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  In  tlie 
early  progress  of  his  complaint,  he  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  its  fatal  termination ;  bat 
a  few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  affecting  incident,  that  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Toward  the  close 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  ^ 
James's-square,  which,  from  its  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he  was  met  by  a 
near  relation  of  the  writer,  who,  after  accompanying  him 
for  a  short  distance,  prepared  to  quit  him.  "  No ;  don^ 
go  yet,"  said  he, "  my  good  fellow ;  stay  and  take  another 
turn  or  two  with  me.— I  like  to  walk  in  the  decline  of  tho 
last  stunmer's  sun  which  I  shall  ever  live  to  enjoy." 


THE   MiEVIAD. 
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Wliere  saving  wisdom  yet  had  placed  no  screen. 
And  eveiy  word,  and  eveiy  thought  was  seen. 

To  darken  all  thy  life. Tis  past:  more  bright, 

Throqgh  the  disparting  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 

sight; 
While  baffled  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own, 
And  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown ! 

I  too,  whose  Toice  no  claims  but  truth's  e'er  moved, 
Who  long  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  lovad. 
Yet  loved  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say. 
Too  partial  friendship  tuned  th'  applausive  lay, 
Now,  now  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise. 
May  join  the  shout  of  unstspected  praise. 

Go  then,  since  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er. 
And  envy  can  obstruct  thy  lame  no  more. 
With  ardent  hand  thy  magic  toil  pursue. 
And  pour  fresh  wonders  on  the  rH>tured  view. — 
One  sum  is  set,  one  glokious  suit,  whose  rays 
Loqg  gladden'd  Britain  with  no  common  blaze : 
O  mayst  thou  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  eastern  skies. 
Glow  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Anotber  Rktrolds  risen,  mt  fbiend,  in  thee  ! 

But  whither  roves  the  muse  f    I  but  design'^ 
To  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind  $ 
But  fiieBdflliip'k  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray. 
Wide  firam  its  aim,  a  long  but  floweiy  way. 
Yet  one  remains,  ohb  saxe  for  ever  dear. 
With  whom,  convening  many  a  happy  year, 
24 


I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come, 
Truth,  honoiv,  rectitude.—-^  !  while  thy  breast. 
My  Belokave  !  of  its  every  wish  pOssess'd, 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears. 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while^ 
To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt :  for  still  tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  «*  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes 

rise] 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy,— I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  naught 
Thus  happy,— I  can  view,  unruffled.  Miles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St  Giles, 
Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Vaughan's  whole 

skill 
Este,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his   gray  goose 

quill, 
Meny  in  dithjrrambics  rave  his  wrongs. 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songs, 
«  Much  injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  his  grief. 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  relief. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


RoBEBT  BuBKB,  the  son  of  William  Bumes,  or 
Bumess,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  January,  1759,  in 
a  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  highly  and  deserredly  respected,  and 
Bums'  description  of  him  as  "  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,"  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  AUoway  Miln,  then  super- 
intended by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing ;  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words,  *<  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings," he  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  observable  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Works, 
some  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Tull  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Herrey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  .These  works  formed  the  whole  of 
his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro-Theology,  and  a 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortthent,  *<  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  **  was 
my  vade-mecum,  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
verse ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  or  fustian ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which  the 
preceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  to 
read  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  induced  him  to  commence  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more  irksome  than 
he  anticipated,  be  soon  abandoned  his  design  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Ayr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  expressions 
directed  against  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder  Burns 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his 
family.  When  Robert,  however,  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and  Gilbert,  **  week 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  pooish 
school,  by  which  means  they  altemately  improved 
themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted  their  poLraits 
in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  According  to  ova 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  bad  attained  his 
sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love, 
the  object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  "  bonnie,  sweet, 
sonsie  lass,"  whose  charms  he  was  anxious  to  cele- 
brate in  verse.  **  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  he 
sa3r8,  <<  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
Latin ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one 
of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ; 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well 
as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  and 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholax-craft  than  mysell  Thus  with  me 
began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little  ballad 
commencing — 

O I  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass, 
which  Bums  himself  characterized  as  "  a  very  pue- 
rile and  silly  performance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhart, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  he  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
"  In  my  seventeenth  year,">says  Bums,  **  to  give 
my  manners  a  bmsh,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing- 
school.  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipiathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.** 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continues-^ 
**  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambitioo, 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cy- 
clops round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  two 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  o£  for- 
tune, were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the 
path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  first 
is  <o  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze 
myself  into  it :  the  last  I  always  hated — ^Oiere  was 
contamination  in  the  veiy  entrance.  Thus  aban- 
doned to  no  view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hilarity  as 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark  $  a  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  or  hypocondiiacism^  that  made 
me  fly  from  solitude }  add  to  these  incentives  to 
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lodal  life,  my  reputation  for  bookish  knowledge,  a 
certain  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought 
sdmcthing  like  the  rudiments  of  good  sense ;  and  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a 
welcome  guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder 
that  always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  themu'*  In  this  state  of  .mind  he 
entered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giving 
loo^e  to  his  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 
literature  with  as  much  irregularity  and  skill  as  he 
applied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 
reaping-hook.  To  use  his  own  expression,  ^  Vive 
I'amoor,  et  vive  la  bagatelle,'*  were  his  sole  prin- 
ciples of  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 
some  time  at  a  school,  where  he  learnt  mensuration, 
surveying,  &c,  and  also  improved  himself  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  composition;  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  collection  of  letters, 
by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says, 
through  whim,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  set 
about  doing  something  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  iUz-<iresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing his  trade ;  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations.  After 
his  father'^  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
he  took  the  iarm  of  Mossgiel,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Gilbert  "  I  entered  on  it,"  says  Bums, 
"with  a  finn  resolution, ' Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
wise  !*  I  read  farming  books ;  I  calculated  crops  ; 
f  attended  markets ;  and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  *  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,'  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed, — ^the  second,  from 
a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset 
all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned  <  like  the  dog  to  his 
vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
k>wing  in  the  miie.*  "  In  other  words,  he  resigned 
the  share  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
to  habits  of  intempeiance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
during  his  occupation  of  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that 
Hums  first  became  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour, 
Iih  future  wife.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable mason,  in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where 
she  was  at  the  time  the  reigning  toast.  The  con- 
jtequence  of  this  acquaintance,  which  quickly  ri- 
pened into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  that  the 
connexion  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and,  though 
the  details  of  this  story  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certam,  that 
Bums  was  anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  im- 
prudence to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was,  there- 
fore, agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
:i  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
immediately  sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father 
until  her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
in*  a  family.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  lady's  father ;  who,  having  but  a  very 
indifferent  opinion  of  Bums's  general  character,  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  prevailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  docmnent,  which  was  the  only  evi" 
dence  of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jane  Annour  became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
poet  was  sammoned  by  the  parish  officers  to  find 
security  -for  the  maintenance  of  children  which  he 


had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  law. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity, 
Bums  now  resolved  to  fly  the  country ;  and,  after 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  he  was  advised,  by  his 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  in 
order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  consented  to  this  expedient,  as  an  experi- 
ment which  could  not  Injure,  and  might  essentially 
benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  for 
about  thiiee  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hun- 
dred were  printed.  The  collection  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized, 
all  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  '*  This  sum,"  says  be, "  came  very  season- 
ably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  i 
for 

" '  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.* 

"  I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill- 
advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  hiw  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia — The  Gloomy  Night  is 
Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  turned 
his  course  to  the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  reached 
in  September,  1786.  He  had  already  been  noticed 
with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  and  others  ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
demeanour  exceeding  the  expectation  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity  and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  every  tribute 
of  praise  which  the  most  sanguine  author  could 
desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  contained,  at  this 
period,  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and  regu- 
larity. Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this 
description  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  affection,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associa- 
tions ;  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festive 
recieations,  he  gradually  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and,  at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  be  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dis- 
sipation, and  was  home  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  acquired  a  sum  of  money 
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more  than  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he  de- 
termined to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained 
of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  of  May,  1787  ;  and  after  visiting 
various  places  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  his  family  in  Mossgiel,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  July.  The  reception 
he  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic  j  and  among 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom 
Burns  was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
for  a  few  ^ays  only  at  Mossgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterward  to  the  highlands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ^vinterof  1787-8, 
again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  February,  1788, 
he  was  delighted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
500/.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
^  with  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion ;"  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  200/., 
married  Jane  Armour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  Elliesland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise  ;  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  farm ;  bjit  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Burns  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  determination,  which  he  had  foimed,  of  aban- 
'doning  his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  his  industry  was  frequently  interrupted  by  vi- 
fiiting  his  family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  journey,  he  generally 
spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  on  such  occa- 
«ions,  falling  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home :  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Burns  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land, in  November,  1788 ;  and  as  she  had,  daring 
the  autumn,  loin-in  of  twins,  they  had  now  five 
children — ^four  boys  and  a  girl.  On  this  occasion, 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
er, anr?  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
paired. Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
mind, — ^pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  his  imagination,— and  a  few  <*  golden  dajrs** 
passed  awayj—the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  last : 
the  fanning  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected ;  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capacity,  in  reference 
to  which  be«;garly  provision  for  their  bard,  Mr. 
Coleridge  indii^nantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb, 


to  gather  a  wreath  of  *  henbane-nettles  and  night- 
shade," 

" ^To  iwine 

The  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility,*' 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact 
with  low  associates,  and  intemperance  soon  became 
his  tyrant  Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupations, 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wanting 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern ;  to  appland  the 
sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strength 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.  The  ooDsequences 
may  be  easily  imagined :  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  annum,  as 
an  exciseman ,  till  he  should  obtain  promotion.  With 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dum- 
fries, about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  In  1792,  be 
contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of 
book  society  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  tlie  board 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  French  revolution,  particularly 
in  attempting  to  send  a  captured  smuggler  as  a 
present  to  the  French  convention  ;  and  an  inquiry 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable ;  but 
an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  told 
that  his  promotion,  which  was  deferred,  must  depend 
on  his  future  behaviour.  This  seems  to  have  mor- 
tified him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  feel  bis 
dependent  situation  as  a  degr^ation  to  his  future 
fame.  **  Often,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman, 
giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances,  **  in 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  future 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stupidity,  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notwitii- 
s  landing  the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held  up  to  public 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  some 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  him- 
self to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into 
a  paltry  exciseman  ;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits, 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  excise  did 
not  altogether  neglect  Bums,  who  was,  the  year 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  super- 
visor. From  October,  1795,  to  the  January  follow- 
ing, illness  confined  him  to  his  house  ;  but,  going 
out  a  few  da3rs  after,  he  imprudently  dined  at  a 
tavern,  and  returned  home  about  three  o'clock  in 
a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  intoxicated. 
This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  him- 
self became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  his  death  approaching.  He,  however,  re- 
paired to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  tiy  the  effects  of 
sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheuma- 
tic pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
fevec,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house 
in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained 
for  throe  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied 
by  occasional  delirium,  and  expired  on  the  21st  of 
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Jul  J-,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred,  with  military  honours,  by  the  Dumfries 
volunteers,  to  which  body  he  belonged,  and  his  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
tiiousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons, 
for  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
subscription,  which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
in  four  volumes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
Currie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 

Bums  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  robust,  yet  agile  frame ;  a  finely  formed  face, 
•ad  an  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
well-raised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
his  eyes  are  described  as  having  been  large,  dark, 
and  full  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
pU3'ed  profoimd  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
serious  and  sensible  ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though 
his  moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
remorse,  have  been  exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
man  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intem- 
perance, he  preserved  a  warmth  and  generosity  of 
heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
ing or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
instances,  which  show  that  *'  he  shrunk  with  horror 
and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
no  matter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  enclosing  him  5/.  for  some  of  his  songs, 
he  says,  "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  aflfectation  ;  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums's 
integrity— on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nintly  spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you." — ^The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  bis  character  of 
exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  the  Kdinburgb  Literary 
Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  **  An  in- 
fonnation,**  he  says,  <<  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
wi.low  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
dhte  seizure  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
v.hich,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
contraband  commodities  our  bard  was  in  quest  of. 


A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance, 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  : — « Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you 
in  the  course  of  forty  minutes  ?  Guid-by  to  ^e  at 
present*  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds."— Though  totally  free  from  presumption, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de- 
scribes him,  having  left  a  tavera-party,  of  which 
Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
*'  I  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  Waiter 

that  called  my  Lord out  of  the  room."    He 

was  no  mean  extemporizer  j  and  the  following  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic acquaintances : 

"  Of  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast, 

And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wi'  yestreen, 
Yet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen." 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
fame  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  **  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Byron,  **  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
**  to  accimiulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Burns, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume."  We  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  «*  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  witli  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed."  i 

Bums's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  In  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  followinoj 
verse : — 

«  Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Siars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pcile, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-conirul, 
Is  wisdom's  root" 
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THE  TWA  DOGS, 


*TwAs  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  the  name  o»  Auld  King  coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame. 
Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I»ll  name,  they  ca*d  him  Caesar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure  : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad. 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letterM,  braw  brass  collar, 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar  { 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride,  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin. 
E'en  wi'  a  tinkler-gypsey's  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stawn't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi»  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him. 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke. 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face. 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black  ; 
His  gawde  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi»  a  swurl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuflfd  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  scour'd  awa*  in  lang  excursion, 
An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion  $ 
Until  wi'  daffin  weaiy  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 


I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents ; 


•  Ciichullia'fl  dog  In  Oistan's  Fingal. 


He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel ; 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse ; 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  tlirough  the  sleeks. 

The  yellow  letter'd  G«ordie  keeks. 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  toiling. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An*  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashtrie. 
That's  little  short  o*  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian': 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 


Trowth,  Caesar,  whyles  they're  fasht 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  >flyke. 
Baring  a  quarry',  and  sic  like. 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  naught  but  his  han'  darg,  to  keep 
Thpm  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 


An'  when  they  meet  wi*  sair  disasten. 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an'  hunger  i 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  malstly  wonderfu'  contented  ; 
An'  buirdly  cliiels,  an'  clever  hizzies. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit. 
How  hufifd,  and  cuflM,  and  disrespeckit ! 
I^-^,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  littie 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  fo'k. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  bmck. 

I've  noticed  on  our  laird's  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear. 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  staun',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble. 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 


They're  nae  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think  5 
Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight, 
The  view  o't  gies  them  little  fright 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  a3'e  in  less  or  mair  provided  -, 
An*  though  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  0'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment 
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The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives. 
Their  gmshie  weans  an*  futhfo*  wives  ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire  side. 

An'  whylea  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mend  the  kirk  and  state  affairs ; 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi»  kindling  fury  in  their  hreasts. 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  coming, 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-faced  Hallowmass  returns. 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns. 
When  rural  life,  o'  ev'ry  station,  * 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth, 
Foxgets  there's  care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  meny  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream, 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round'  wi*  richt  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  crouse. 
The  young  anes  rantin  through  the  house,-* 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  iVs  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said. 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stock, 
O'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  fo'k, 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefn'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  lavoiiT  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins,  thrang  a-parliamentin. 
For  Britain'*  guid  his  saul  indentin— 


Baith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 
For  Britain's  guid !  guid  faith !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him. 
An'  saying  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him. 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Blortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading ; 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft, 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  make  a  toor,  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  6ois  ton,  an'  see  the  warl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thmm  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt } 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wh-re-hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles  ; 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Love-gifts  of  carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid  !^or  her  destruction ! 
Wi'  difsipation,  feud,  an'  ftetion. 


llcch  miin  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate  ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass 'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts, 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  kintra  sports, 
It  wa'd  for  every  ane  be  better, 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  and  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows  i 
Except  for  breakin  o'lheir  timmer, 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  fo'k. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Caesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 


L — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am. 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat. 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  gripes  an'  granes : 
But  hiunan  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  make  euow  themselves  to  vex  them ; 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them, 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 
A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 
A  kintra  lassie  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Though  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy  i 
Their  days,  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races, 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches, 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-ring, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-azm  in  clusters, 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal  portion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  fanner's  stackyard. 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman  ( 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  in  common. 
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By  fliis,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
Au*  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night ! 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi*  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  row  tin  i'  the  loan ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
llejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs  ; 
An'  each  took  afif  his  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK. 

A  TRUE  STORT. 

Some  books  arc  lies  frae  end  to  end. 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times  to  vend. 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befell, 
Is  just  as  true's  the  deil'6  in  h-ll 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staif  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker ; 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather, 
That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
An  awfu'  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear-dangling,  hang ; 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 


Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ! 

And  then,  its  shanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  shaarp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

«  Guid-e'en,"  quo'  I ;  «  Friend  !  hae  ye  been  ma\^in, 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?"• 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan'. 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I,  **  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun. 

Will  ye  go  back  ?" 

*  This  ranceunter  happened  in  seed'timo,  1786. 


It  spak  right  howe,— **  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd."— Quoth  I,  *«  Guid  faith, 
Ye're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath  j 

But  tent  me,  billie : 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith. 

Sec,  there's  a  gully  !" 

"  Guidman,"  quo'  he, "  put  up  your  whittle, 
I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  misleai'd, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beaid." 

«  Well,  weel !"  says  I, "  a  bargain  bet ; 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  greet ; 
We'll  ease  our  shanks  ;  an'  tak  a  seat. 

Come,  gics  your  news ; 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monie  a  house.' 

«  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
"  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

An'  choke  the  breath : 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 

"  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  Aed 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain's  beefi  laid. 

To  stap  or  scar  me ; 
Till  ane  Hornbook 'st  ta'en  up  the  trade. 

An'  faith,  he'll  waur  me. 

«  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Dcil  mak  his  kmg's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
He's  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Biichai4 

An'  ither  chaps. 
That  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

**  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there's  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art, 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  not  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  they'll  kiU. 

«  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  further  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain  $ 

But  deil-ma-care. 
It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane, 

But  did  nae  mair. 

«  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art. 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt. 


*  An  epidemical  fever  was  ihen  raging  in  that  countTy. 

t  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  is  professionally,  a 
brolher  of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  ferula ;  but,  bj 
intuition  and  inspiration,  is  at  once  an  apotliecaiT,  sor- 
geon,  and  physician. 

X  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine. 
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*'  I  drew  my  sithe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  neaihand  cowpit  wi'  my  huriyj 
But  yet  the  bauld  apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock ; 
I  might  as  weel  hae  tiy'd  a  quarry 

O*  hard  whin  rock. 

*'  E'en  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Alto'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it. 
Just— -in  a  kail-bbde,  and  send  it, 

As  soon  he  smells't, 
Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it 

At  once  he  teUst 

'^  And  then  a*  doctors'  saws  and  whittles. 
Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles. 

He's  sure  to  hae ; 
Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  ABC. 

**  Calces  o'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees ; 
True  Sal-msainum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  Farina  of  beans  and  pease. 

He  hast  in  plenty  $ 
Aqna-fi»tis,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 

**  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

Urinos  Spiritus  of  capons ; 

Or  mitfr-hom  shayings,  filings,  scrapings, 

Distill'd  pfrs«; 
Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail-clippings. 

And  monie  mae." 

«  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole*  now," 

Quo'  I,  <*  if  that  the  news  be  true ! 

His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They'll  ruin  Johnie !" 

The  creature  grain'd  an  eldrich  laugh. 
And  says,  **  Te  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 
Kirkyaids  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Takye  nae  fear: 
Thqrni  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  monie  a  sheugh 
In  twa-three  year. 

**  Whare  I  killed  ane  a  £ur  strae-death, 
By  lots  o'  blood  or  want  o'  breath, 
This  night  Vm  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  dad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

By  drap  an'  pilL 

«*  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  wee  bred. 

Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

«  A  kintra  laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts. 
His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  welL 
The  lady  for  twa  guid  ginuner  pets. 

Was  laird  himsel. 


*  The  grave-digger. 
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«  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name, 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoved  her*wame : 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff,  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

«*  That's  just  jL  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  5 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day,  ^ 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  for't ; 
Yet  stops  me  0'  my  lawfu*  prey, 

Wi'  his  d-mn'd  dirt : 

«  But,  hark !  I'll  tell  you  of  a  plot. 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  ot ; 
I'll  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  dead's  a  herrin : 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat, 

He  gets  his  fairin !" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal, 

Which  raised  us  baith : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleased  mysel. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR, 
POEM. 

INSCRIBED  TO  J.  b*********,  ESQ.,  AYR. 

The  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough. 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn' 

bush; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  o'er 

the  hill ; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred, 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd, 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field. 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close. 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  } 
No  *  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings, 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace  ; 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells, 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap. 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ; 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
R 
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The  bees,  rejoicing  o*er  their  summer  toils, 
UmiumberM  huds*  an'  flowers*  delicious  spoils, 
SeaPd  up  with  frugal  cajre  in  massive  waxen  piles. 
Are  doomM  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak, 
The  death  o'  devils  smoorM  wi'  brimstone  reek  i 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days. 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 
Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward  : 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care ; 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high, 
He  wander 'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-dockf  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore : 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e  ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo  .'  on  either  hand  the  listening  bard. 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  through  the  midnight  air, 
Swift  as  the  gos|  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airy  shape  uprears. 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke. 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fb'k ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them, 
And  e'en  the  very  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race, 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face : 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  warstled  lang. 
Yet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat. 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got : 
In's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search^ 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  every  arch ; 
It  chanced  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angiy  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guideen  r-~ 


AULD  BUG. 

I  doubt  na,  frien*,  yell  think  ye're  nae  sheep  shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  tiwd  bank  to  bank ; 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me. 
Though  £sdth  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  never  see. 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come.  111  wad  a  boddle. 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 


Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  meet. 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modem  time  ? 
There's  men  o' taste  would  tak  the  Ducat-stream,* 
Though  they  should  cast  the  veiy  sark  an'  swim. 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 


Conceited  gowk  !  puflfd  up  wi»  windy  pride ! 
This  monie  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an*  tide  ; 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  fbifaim, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  caim  * 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  you  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains  j 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course. 
Or  haunted  Garpalf  draws  his  iSeeble  source. 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  lowes ; 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an*  mills,  an*  brigs,  a'  to  the  gale  $ 
And  from  Glenbuck,^  down  to  the  Rotton-key,^ 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  sea ; 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies : 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching;,  to  your  cost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 


Fme  architecture !  trowth,  I  need§  must  say  1  o*t. 
The  L-^  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  o»l  I 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  gfaaist-alluring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipices. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  eoves. 
Supporting  roofii  ftntastic,  stony  groves  ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculptwe  dicet. 
With  Older,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest  i 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream. 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim ; 
Forms  might  be  wonhipp'd  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  second  dread  command  be  free ; 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea. 


*  A  noted  tavern  at  the  auld  brig  end. 

t  The  two  steeples.         t  The  go»hawk,  or  lalcon. 


*  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  auld  brig. 

t  The  banks  of  Oarpal  Wator  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  those  (ancy-scaring  beings, 
known  by  the  name  of  gfaalsts,  still  continue  perUna^ 
clously  to  inhabit. 

t  The  source  of  the  river  Ayr. 

S  A  small  landing  place  above  the  large  key. 
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Mansions  that  would  duignce  the  building  taste 
Of  any  mason,  reptile,  bixd,  or  beast  i 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  nee. 
Or  frosty  maids  forswom  the  dear  embrace, 
Or  euiis  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling,  true  devotion ; 
Fancies  fhat  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection, 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resurrec- 
tion ! 

AXTLD  BXIO. 

O  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yeaUngs, 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings  ! 
Te  worthy  proveses,  an*  mony  a  bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o*  righteousness  did  toil  aye ; 
Ye  dainty  deacons,  and  ye  douce  conveners. 
To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Te  godly  councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town, 
Te  godly  brethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange]  ye  godly  writers : 
A'  ye  donee  folk  Vy%  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation. 
To  see  tuA  melaneholy  alteration ; 
And,  agQni2±Dg,  euise  flie  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  tbb  base,  degenerate  race ! 
Nae  langer  reverend  men,  their  country's  glory. 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an*  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pin^  or  in  the  council-house ; 
But  stamnrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry, 
The  henryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wba  waste  your  well-hain'd  gear  on  d— d  new 
brigs  and  harbours ! 

irxwBXio. 
Now  baud  you  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough, 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through ; 
As  for  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Corbies  and  clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle  t 
But  under  Hwoor  o'  your  langer  beaid. 
Abuse  o'  magistrates  might  weel  be  spared  t 
To  liken  them  unto  your  auU-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  month  ** a  citizen"  a  term  o*  scandal: 
Kae  mair  the  council  waddles  down  the  street. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit  j 
Men  wfaa  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins. 
Or  gather'd  liberal  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 
If  haply  knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp. 
Had  aimed  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  tocommon  sense  for  once  betray'd  them. 
Plain,  doll  stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


What  &rther  clishmaelaver  might  been  said. 
What  bloody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
No  man  can  teU :  but,  all  before  tiieir  sight, 
A  haxj  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced, 
Bri^t  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced  s 
Tbey  footed  o'er  the  watery  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 


O  had  M'Lauchlan,*  thairm-inspiring  sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage, 
When  through  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage  { 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotiats  melting  airs. 
The  lover's  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fired, 
And  e'en  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  in- 
spired! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd, 
But  all  the  soul  of  music's  self  was  heard  ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  chief  advanced  in  years  s 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd. 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  joy. 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 
All-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com  i 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show. 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide ; 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair  t 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode : 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath, 
To  rustic  agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death, 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kindling 

wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DTING  WORDS  OF  POOR 
MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLT  FET  TOWE. 

AV  DNOO  MOUUrru'  TAUB. 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughocf  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi'  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  bans, 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stans ; 
He  saw  her  dajrs  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

**  O  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  moum  my  woefu'  case  ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear, 
An*  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 


*  A  well  known  performer  of  Scottish  music  on  the 
violin. 

t  A  neebor  herd-callan. 
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«*  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep, 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 

As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep, 

That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear 

0,  bid  him  never  tie  thert  mair 

Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

Wi*  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair ! 

The  mourning  weed : 

But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 

An'  let  them  wander  at  their  wiU ; 

So  may  his  flock  increase,  an'  grow 

To  scores  o'  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

Through  a'  the  town  she  trottei^  by  him  ; 

A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 

<«  Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin'. 

Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

An*  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine ; 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 

An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 

A  friend  mair  faithful  ne'er  cam  nigh  him. 

My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

"0,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 

Prae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 

And  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense : 

But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fiU, 

111  say  t,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Till  they  be  lit  to  fend  themsel: 

Through  thievish  greed. 

An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 

Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spense 

Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  rips  o'  com. 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 

"  An'  may  tiiey  never  leam  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  0*  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears, 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an*  heir, 
O,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name. 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an*  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brates. 

"  An,  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit,  moorland  toop } 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

**  And  now,  my  baims,  wi>  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An*  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Mind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither. 

"  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dlnna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a*  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether, 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather." 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tura'd  her  head. 
An'  closed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 
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Laxeict  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose; 
Our  bardie's  &te  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead ; 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  MaiHe*s  dead  ? 


Or,  if  be  wanders  up  the  howe, 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe, 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe. 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowc 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed ; 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross 'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing— a  rape  I 
It  maks  guid  fellows  giro  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  Wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

0,  a'  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Doon ! 
An*  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tone  ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

O' Robin's  ned! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon  ! 

His  Mailie  f 


TO  J.  S****. 


Friendship !  mysterious  cemont  of  the  soul ! 

Sweetener  oflife,  and  solder  of  society ! 

I  owe  thee  much.  Blaou 

Deaji  8**»*,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hesirts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  piief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an*  moon. 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  paiF  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you ; 
And  every  ither  pair  that's  done 

Mair  ta*en  I'kn  wi*  you. 


TO   J.  S**»*. 
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That  auld,  capricioiu  c&rlin.  Nature, 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 

To  male  amends  for  scrimpit  stature, 

For  ance  that  five-an'-forty's  speel'd. 

She**  tnra'd  you  aff,  a  human  •reature 

See  crazy,  weary,  joyl^  eild. 

On  her  first  plan, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 

And  in  her  freaks,  on  every  feature, 

Comes  hostin,  hirplm  owre  the  field. 

She's  wrote,  the  Man. 

Wi'  crepin  pace. 

Just  now  I've  ta*en  the  fit  o'  rhyme. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin. 

Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin  5 

My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

An'  fareweel  cheerfu*  tankards  foamin. 

Wi*  hasty  summon : 

An'  social  noise  { 

Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

An'  fareweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

The  joy  of  joys  ! 

Some  rhyme,  a  neebor's  name  to  lash ; 

0  life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 

Some  rhyme  (vain  thought !)  for  needfu'  cash : 

Young  fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 

Some  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash. 

Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

An'  raise  a  din ; 

We  frisk  away. 

For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash  j 

Like  school-boys,  at  th»  expected  warning. 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

To  joy  and  play. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 

Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat, 

We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 

An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

But  in  requit. 

Among  the  leaves ; 

Has  bless'd  me  wi*  a  random  shot 

And  thoqgh  the  puny  wound  appear. 

0'  kintra  wit 

Short  while  it  grieves 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'en  a  sklent. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 

To  tiy  my  fite  in  guid  bhck  prent ; 

For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 

But  stUl  the  rnair  I'm  that  way  bent, 

They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat. 

Something  cries, «  Hoolie  !" 

But  care  or  pain ; 

I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent ! 

And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

Ye'U  Shaw  your  folly. 

With  high  disdain. 

«  There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase ; 

Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters. 

Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace ; 

Hae  thought  they  had  ensured  their  debtors. 

Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  urge  the  race, 

A'  future  ages ; 

And  seize  the  prey ; 

Now  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tetters. 

Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

They  close  the  day. 

Then  &reweel  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs, 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan'. 

To  garland  my  poetic  brows  ! 

Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin ; 

Henceforth  111  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

Are  whistling  thrang. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 

An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvm. 

My  rustic  sang. 

They  aften  groan. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 

Alas !  what  bitter  toU  an'  straining— 

How  never-halting  moments  speed. 

But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 

rm  fitte  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread, 

Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

Then,  all  unknown. 

E'en  let  her  gang? 

111  hty  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining. 

Foigot  and  gone ! 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 

Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale, 

And  kneel, «  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  implore. 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

«  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er, 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 

In  all  her  climes. 

And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

Aye  rowth  o»  rhymes. 

«  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  kintra  lairds. 

Is  a'  enchanted,  £ury  land. 

TiU  icicles  hing  firae  their  beards ; 

Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand, 

Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

That  wielded  right. 

And  maids  of  honour, 

laks  hoan,  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds. 

Dance  by  fu*  light 

Until  they  sconner. 

r2 
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**  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it ; 
A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt ; 
Gie  wealth  to  some  b^^dger'd  dtf 

iRent  per  cent 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I*m  content 

<*  While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
111  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose,  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  cheerful  face, 
As  lang*s  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
I  jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 
I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  donee  folk,  that  live  by  rule, 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool, 
Compared  wi»  you^-0  fool !  fool !  fool ! 
How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

Your  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Hae  hair-brainM,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unlettered,  nameless  faces ! 
In  arioto  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray, 
But,  gravUtimo^  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise  i 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scarum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattlin  squad : 
I  see  you  upward  cast  your  ey# — 

— ^Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  baud  me  there— 
Wi'  you  111  scarce  gang  onywhere — 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang. 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whaie'er  I  gang. 


A  DREAM. 


Thoughts,  words,  and  dMds,  the  statute  blames  with 

reason; 
But  surely  dreama  were  Be*er  Indicted  tKason. 

fOn  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Laureat's  Ode,  with 
the  other  parade  of  June  4, 1786,  the  author  was  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  imagined  himself  to  the  birth- 
day levee ;  and  in  Us  dreaming  &ncy  made  the  follow- 
ing address.] 

I. 
GnD-KOurnro  to  your  majesty ! 

May  heaven  augment  your  blisses. 
On  every  new  birth-day  ye  tec, 

An  humble  poet  wishes  ! 


My  bardsliip  here,  at  your  levee. 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is. 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  b>  see, 

Amang  the  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

n. 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang. 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady ; 
«  God  save  the  king !"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye  ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi»  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang. 
But  aye  unerring  steady, 

On  sic  a  day. 

IIL 

For  me,  before  a  monarch's  &ce. 

E'en  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  grace, 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  laee. 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

IV. 

'TIS  very  true,  my  sovereign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  left  an'  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string. 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 

V. 

Far  bet  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation  ! 
But,  faith,  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  fiU  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

VI. 

And  now  yeVe  gien  auld  Britain  peace. 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster, 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester ; 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life*^  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster. 
Or,  futh  !  I  fear,  that  wi'  the  geese, 

I  ^rtly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

vn. 

Vm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  WiU's  a  true  guid  faUow*^  get, 

A  name  not  envy  speirges,) 
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That  lie  intends  to  paj  you  debt. 

xni 

An*  leawn  a'  yonr  charges  s 

Young,  royal  tany  breeks,  I  learn. 

Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her ; 

An' boats  this  daj. 

A  gtorious  galley,*  stem  an'  stem. 

Wdl  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter  j 

Ym. 

But  first  hang  out,  that  she'll  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 

Adieu,  my  liege !  may  freedom  geek 

Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim, 

An',  large  upo*  her  quarter. 

An*  may  ye  laz  eorrnption's  neck, 

Come  full  that  day. 

And  gie  her  for  dissection ! 

But  since  I'kn  here,  ini  no  neglect, 

XIY. 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 

To  pay  your  queen,  with  due  respect, 
Hy  fealty  an*  subjection 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a'. 
Ye  royal  lasses  dainty. 

This  great  birth-day. 

Heaven  make  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 
An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  : 

IX. 

But  sneer  nae  British  boys  awa'. 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  aye ; 

Hail,  nu^ty  most  excellent ! 

An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'. 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye. 

They're  better  just  than  want  aye. 

Will  ye  accept  a  compliment 

On  onie  day. 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 

Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  heayen  has  lent. 

XV. 

StiU  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
In  bliss,  till  &te  some  day  is  sent. 
For  erer  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

God  bless  you  a'!  consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But,  ere  the  course  o»  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 

X. 

An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrowt  at  it  j 

For  you,  young  potentate  o»  W****, 

But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow, 

I  teU  your  highness  fairly. 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 

I*m  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely ; 

But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 
An'  corse  your  folly  sairly, 

That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales, 
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Or  rattled  dice  wi' Charlie, 

By  night  or  day. 

WTAir  TXBST.t 

XT. 

The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 

Tet  aft  a  lagged  eowte^k  been  known 

The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 

To  make  a  noble  aiver  ; 

An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

So  ye  may  dooeely  fill  a  throne, 

To  kail-yards  green, 

For  a'  their  clishmaclaver : 

While  faitiaess  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

There,  him*  at  Aginoourt  wha  shone. 

Whare  she  has  been. 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  Amny,  queer  Sir  John,t 
He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me  5 
And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 
Far  i' the  west. 

XII. 

Ben  1*  the  spence,  right  pensivelie. 

I  gaed  to  rest. 

For  you,  li^t  reverend  ()•••••••, 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek, 

Aftkofvgh  a  riband  at  your  lug 

I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek. 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  t 

That  fill'd,wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek. 

As  ye  disown  yon  pau^ty  dog 

The  anld  clay  biggins 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 

An'  heaid  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

ThaB,fwithl  an' get  a  wi&  to  hog. 

About  the  riggin. 

Or,timith!  yell  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 

sailor's  amour. 

t  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  ths  different  divisloos 

•  Kfa^Hemyy. 

of  a  digressive  poem.    See  his  CathLoda,  vol.  M.  of 
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All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mused  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  time, 

And  done  naething. 
But  stringin  blethers  up  in  rhjrme. 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market, 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

My  cash  account : 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead'!  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  waukit  loof. 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith. 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

When  click !  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw ; 
And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw. 

Come  full  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infant  aith,  half-form 'd,  was  crusht ; 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht, 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows  j 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token ; 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Wou'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  *<  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace," 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  e'en  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen  $ 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue, 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand  { 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost: 
Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast, 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 


Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  hii  Car-fetch'd 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  through  his  woods, 

On  to  the  shore  t 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread, 
An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 
Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  stately  tower  or  palace  £air. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  stubboni  foes. 

His  country's  saviour,t  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richardton'st  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief  on  Sark§  who  glorious  fell, 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  8bade,| 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portray'd 

In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd 

They  strode  along. 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,^ 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy'd  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 
In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe** 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 
That,  to  adore. 


*  The  Wallaces.  t  William  Wallace. 

t  Adam  Wallace,  of  Richardton,  cousin  to  the 
immortal  preserver  of  ScoiUsh  independence. 

S  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, under  Douglas  Earl  of  Onnond,  at  the  tuaooa 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  144&  That 
glorious  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  judicious 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action. 

U  Coilua,  King  of  the  Picta,  from  whom  the  district  of 
Kyle  is  said  to  take  hs  name,  lies  buried,  aa  tradiUon 
■ays,  near  the  family-seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coil's- 
field,  where  his  burial-place  is  still  shown. 

IT  Barskimming  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

**  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  lata  Doctor  and  pfeaent  Pro- 
fessor Suwari. 


THE  VISION. 
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BjTTdone^  brtTe  wud*  I  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia'b  snuling  eye ; 
Vfbo  called  on  £une,  low  standing  by^ 
To  hand  him  on. 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high, 
And  hero  shone. 

BUAN  SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  YiewM  the  heayenly-seeniing  fair ; 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear. 

Of  kindred  sweet. 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet 
**  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard ! 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  oome  to  gire  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 
*■  Know  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  aims  they  understand. 

Their  labours  ply. 

**  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share  ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart ; 
Some  teach  the  bard,  a  darling  care. 

The  tuneful  art 

«*  ^ong  swelling  floods  of  recking  gore, 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  ^nid  the  Tenal  senate's  roar, 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot  lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 
**  And  when  the  bard,  or  koaxy  sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 
*< Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young; 
Hence  Dempster's  zeal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence  sweet  haxmonious  Beattie  sung 

His « Minstrel  lays;' 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  skeptic's  bays. 
"  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind. 
The  rustic  bard,  the  labouring  hind. 

The  artisan ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclined. 

The  various  man. 
••  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain, 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain 

With  tillage-skill ; 
i  instruct  the  shepherd  train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill.     * 

♦  Colonel  FulUrton. 
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**  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  flie  labourer's  weary  toil. 

For  humble  gains, 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

«  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  in&nt  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

<<  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name ; 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame, 

Held  ruling  power : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

«  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways, 
Thy  rudely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

**  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

«  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

«  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  i 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

**  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven. 

**  I  taught  thy  manners-paintijig  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends : 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  my  firiends. 


02                                                       BURNS. 

"  Tiiou  canst  not  leam,  nor  can  I  show, 

I,  for  their  thoughUess,  careless  sakes, 

To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  j 

Would  here  propone  defences, 

Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 

Their  fsdlings  and  mischances. 

Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Wann  on  the  heart 

IIL 

Ye  see  your  state  wi»  theirs  compared. 

«  Yet  all  beneath  th'  unriTallM  rose. 

And  shudder  at  the  nifier ; 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows  i 

But  cast  a  moment's  fliir  regard. 

Though  large  the  foresfft  monarch  throws 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 

His  army  shade, 

Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave. 

Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 

Adown  the  glade. 

And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a*  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  0' hiding. 

«*  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 

Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine : 

IV. 

And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  kings'  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 
A  rustic  bard. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pnl« 
Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 

What  ragings  must  his  veins  oonvnlse. 

That  still  eternal  gallop ; 

"  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one, 

Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan } 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  ; 

Preserve  the  digni^  of  man 

But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

With  soul  erect ; 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 

And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

V. 

Will  all  protect 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

"  And  wear  thou  thW-^he  solemn  said, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 

And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 

Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they'll  grown 

The  polish'd  leaves,  and  berries  red 

Debauchery  and  drinking : 

Did  rustling  play ; 

0,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 

In  light  away. 

Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  taste. 

D-mnation  of  expenses ! 

VL 
Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

LDDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID ;  OR,  THE 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 

RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names. 
Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 

My  son,  tliese  maxims  make  a  rule, 
And  lump  them  aye  thegither ; 

A  dear  loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 
A  treacherous  inclination— 

The  rigid  righteous  is  a  fool, 

But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug. 

The  rigid  wise  anhher : 

Ye 're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

The  cleanest  corn  that  e'er  was  dight, 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caflT  in ; 

vn. 

So  ne'er  a  fellow  creature  slight, 

For  random  fits  o'  daffln. 

Soloman.-Eeciei  ch.  viL  ver.  16. 

still  gentler  sister  woman ; 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang. 

I. 

To  step  aside  is  human  t 

0  T£  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel. 

One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it: 

Ye've  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

Your  neebor's  faults  and  folly  * 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill. 

Supplied  wi»  store  o»  water. 

VIIL 

The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still. 

Who  made  the  heart,  tis  He  alone 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 

He  knows  each  chord — ^its  various  tone 

II. 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  i 

Hear  me^  ye  venerable  core. 

Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute ; 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 

That  frequent  pass  douce  wisdom's  door 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

For  glaikit  folly's  portals  $ 

But  not  know  what's  resisted. 

TAM   SAMSON'S  ELEGY. 
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TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY.* 

An  honett  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Pora. 

Has  anld  X*********  seen  the  deil  ? 
Or  great  M«*****»*t  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  R**»»»*»  again  grown  weel4 

To  preach  an'  read. 
"  Na,  waur  than  a'.'"  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

^•••♦••••*  lang  may  grunt  an*  grane, 
An*  dgh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane. 
An'  cleed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an'  wean, 

In  moumlDg  weed ; 
To  death  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

The  brethren  of  the  mystic  level 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefii'  bevel, 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Deaths  gien  the  lodge  an  nnco  devel : 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  winter  muffles  up  his  cloak. 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock ; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samson's  dead .' 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core. 
To  goaxd,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 
Or  op  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  of  need ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead .' 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
And  troots  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail. 
And  eels  weel  kenn'd  for  souple  tail, 

And  geds  for  greed, 

Siaee  dark  in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a*; 
Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw } 
Ye  mankinw,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 

Withoutcn  dread ; 
Your  mortal  &e  is  now  awa', 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

That  woeftt'  mom  be  ever  moum'd. 
Saw  him  in  shootin  graith  adom'd. 
While  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd", 

Frae  couples  freed ; 
But,  och  !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  retum'd  * 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


♦  When  this  worthj  old  sportsman  went  out  lasimulr- 
fowl  eeaaoD,  he  supposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase, 
**  the  last  of  his  fields ;"  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
«ie  and  be  baried  in  the  muirs.  On  this  hint  the  author 
compoacd  his  elegy  and  epitaph. 

t  A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the  million. 
Ti4e  the  Ordination,  stansa  ii. 

t  Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite  with  the  few, 
who  was  at  that  time  ailins.  For  him,  see  also  the  Ordl- 
D3Li^n,  stanza  ix. 


In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters  ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like  waters. 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  every  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit. 
An'  aye  the  tlther  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger^ 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel  aim'd  heed } 
"  L— d,  five !"  he  cried,  and  owre  did  stagger ; 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Ilk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  feither  $ 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whaie  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  moiildering  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed ; 
Alas  \  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

0*  pouther  an'  lead. 
Till  echo  answer  frae  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be  ! 
Is  th'  wish  0*  monie  mae  than  me ; 
He  had  twa  faiults,  or  may  be  three. 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 
Tam  Samson^  weel-wom  clay  here  lies, 

Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 
If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 

Ye'llmend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Go,  fame,  and  canter  like  a  filly, 
Tlirough  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie, 
Tam  Samson^s  livin. 


*  Killie  is  a  phrase  the  country  folks  sometimes  use 
for  Kilmarnock. 
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HALLOWEEN.* 


The  following  poem  will,  by  many  readers, be  well  enough 
understood ;  but  for  ihe  sake  of  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  traditions  of  the  country 
where  the  scene  is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  charms  and  Bpells  of  tliat  night, 
so  big  with  prophecy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity  makes  a 
striking  part  of  the  history  of  human  nature  in  its  rude 
state,  in  all  ages  and  nations :  and  it  may  be  some  en- 
tertainment to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  such  should 
honour  the  author  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains 
of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our  oWn. 


Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

Goldsmith. 

I. 

Upoir  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Cassilis  Downansf  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze. 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta'en. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams  ; 
There,  up  the  cove,^  to  stray  an'  rove 

Amaiig  the  rocks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night 

IL 

Amang  the  bonnic  winding  banks, 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimpling  clear, 
Where  Bnicc^  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly  countra  folks, 

Together  did  convene, 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks, 

An'  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 

in. 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine ; 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe, 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin' t 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs, 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night 


*  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  mischief-making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
tnnerul,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  atrial 
people  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. 

t  Certain  little,  romantic,  roeky,  green  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cas- 
silis 

t  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean :  which,  as  Cassilis  Downans,  is  famed  in 
country  story  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  fairies. 

§  The  famous  lamily  of  that  name,  the  ancesuirs  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Earls  of 
Carri.k. 


IV. 
Then  first  and  foremost,  through  the  kali, 

Their  stocks*  maun  a'  he  sought  ance ; 
They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  graip  an'  wale. 

For  muckle  anes  an'  straught  anet. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An'  wander'd  through  the  hovoh-kaUy 
An  pow't  for  want  o'  better  ?hift, 

A  rvnt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night 


Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yiid  or  nane. 

They  roar  and  cry  a'  throuther 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  oul-owre  their  shouther  ; 
An'  gif  the  custoc^s  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care  they  place  them 
To  lie  that  night 

VI. 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a'. 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com  ;t 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an*  fast  j 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  'maist  was  lost. 

When  kiuttlin  in  the  fause-housef 
Wi'  him  that  night 

VIL 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel  hoordet  nitsl 

Are  round  an'  round  divided, 
An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses*  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided  t 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side 

An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  pulling  each  a 
ttockf  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  hand, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with :  iu  beinz 
big  or  liule,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetie  of  the  sice  and 
shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spelU— the  husband 
or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is 
tocher^  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  custoc,  that  is,  ihr 
heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  sod 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinaiy  appellation,  the  runUy  are  placed  somewhere 
above  the  head  of  the  door:  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  people  wliom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runU,  the  names  in 
question. 

t  They  go  to  the  barn-yard  and  pull  each,  at  three  seve- 
ral times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the 
top-pickUi  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the 
party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage  bed  any  ihii^ 
but  a  maid. 

t  When  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
9cc.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  this 
he  calls  a  fause-hcuae. 

§  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  famous  charm.  They  name  the 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burn  quietly  togcilitr, 
or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of 
the  courtship  will  be. 
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Some  start  awa  wi'saucie  pride. 
And  jump  out-owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'  high  that  night 

VIII. 

Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e*e ; 

Wha  twas  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me. 

She  says  in  to  heisel : 
He  bleezed  owie  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

As  they  wad  neyer  mair  part ; 
Till  faff!  he  started  up  the  lum, 

And  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  seet  that  night 

IX. 

Poor  WiUie,  wi'  his  how-kail  runt. 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie  i 
An'  Mallie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 

To  be  compared  to  Willie : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out  wi'  pridefu'  fling, 

An*  her  ain'fit  it  burnt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swoor  by  jing, 

Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night 


Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  min', 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in  ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin ; 
Nell's  heart  was  dancin  at  the  Tiew, 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  look  for't: 
Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou, 

Fd'  cozie  in  the  neuk  for't, 

(Jnseen  that  night 

XI. 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs, 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashin  at  their  cracks, 

And  slips  out  by  hersel : 
She  through  the  yard  the  nearest  taks, 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  bauks, 

And  in  the  &/iie-c7ti«*  throws  then, 

Right  feart  that  night 

XII. 
An'  aye  she  wint,  an*  aye  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin  ; 
Till  something  held  within  the  pat. 

Gold  L— d  !  but  she  was  quakin  ! 
But  whether  twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauken. 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night 


*  Whoeyer  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  must 
stricUy  obienre  these  directious :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to 
the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue 
yam;  windhinanewclueoiTtheoldone;  and, towards 
the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand 
wha  hauda  1  i.  e.  who  holds?  an  answer  will  be  returned 
frtKo  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  surname 
of  yoQT  future  spouse. 


xni. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

**  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  ? 
I'll  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie  ;" 
She  fuffH  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin. 
She  noticed  na,  an  azle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  through  that  night 

XIV. 
"  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face ! 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  ? 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright. 

An'  lived  an'  died  deleerit 

On  sic  a  night 

XV. 

«  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mind't  as  weel'  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen ; 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  aye  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat. 

An' just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night 

XVI. 
«  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M*Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow ; 
He's  sin  got  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla  t 
He  gat  hemp-seed,t  I  mind  it  weel. 

An'  he  made  unco  light  ot ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel, 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night" 

XVIL 
Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An*  he  swoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  ; 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock. 

An'  out  a  handful  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk. 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him : 
An'  try't  that  night 


*  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say,  you  should 
comb  your  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  conjugal 
companion,  to  &«,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping 
over  your  shoulder. 

t  Steal  out  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp- 
seed  ;  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  you  can  conveniently 
draw  after  you.  Repeat  now  and  then,  "  Hemp-seed,  I 
saw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  afTer  me  and  pou  Uiee."  Look 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance 
of  the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp. 
Some  traditions  say,  "  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee," 
that  is,  show  thyself:  in  which  case  it  simply  appears 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  *'  come  after  mc,  and 
harrow  thee." 

S 
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XVIII. 

He  marches  through  amang  the  stacks, 

Though  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  curpin : 
An*  every  now  an'  then  he  says, 

"  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass, 

Come  after  mc  and  draw  thee. 

As  fast  this  night" 

XIX. 

He  whistled  up  Lord  Lenox'  march 

To  keep  his  courage  cheeric  ; 
Although  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle  ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadfu*  desperation  ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  came  rinnin  out, 

To  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M*Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Morran  Humphie, 
Till  stop  !  she  trotted  through  them  a' ; 

An*  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXI. 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  bam  gaen, 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  ;* 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipplcs 

That  vera  night 

xxn. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw, 

An*  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'« 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters ; 
A  ntton  rattled  up  tlie  wa', 

An'  she  cried  L— d  preserve  her. 
An'  ran  through  midden-hole  an*  a', 

An*  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an'  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night 


♦  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  unpercelved, 
and  alone.  You  go  to  the  barn,  and  open  both  doors, 
taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger 
that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and 
do  you  some  mischief.  Then  Uke  that  instrument  used 
In  winnowing  the  corn,  which,  in  our  country  dialect, 
we  call  a  wecht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting 
down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  times ;  and 
the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  barn, 
in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  botli 
the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue, 
markin';  the  employment  or  station  In  life. 


XXIIL 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice  : 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanced  the  stack  he  faddom'd  thnce,* 

Was  timmer  propt  for  thrawin : 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak. 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin  ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke, 

Till  skin  in  blypes  came  haurlin 

AfTs  nieves  that  night 

XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen ; 
But  och  !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  got  a  fearfu'  scttlin ! 
She  through  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
Whare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  bumf 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in, 

Was  bent  that  night 

XXV. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bnraie  plays. 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimplet : 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays  ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimplet ; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  night 

XXVL 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  bne. 

Between  her  an*  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezie 's  heart  mais  lap  the  hool ; 

Nccr  lav 'rock  height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  fh&t  night 

xxvn. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane, 
The  luggies  three^  axe  ranged. 


*  Take  an  opportunity  of  goinq;,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear 
stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round.  The  last  fathom 
of  the  last  time,  yuu  will  catch  in  your  arms  the  appear- 
ance of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fullow. 

t  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  to 
a  south  runnincr  spring  or  rivulet,  where  **  three  lairds* 
lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Go  to  l*otl 
in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  liang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to 
dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near  midnight,  an  an[>i- 
rilion,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  ques- 
tion, will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  diry  the  other 
side  of  it. 

t  Take  three  dishes ;  put  clean  water  in  one,  fovd 
water  in  another,  leave  the  third  empty :  blindfold  a 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are 
ranged:  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand:  if  by  chance  in 
the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to 
the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if 
in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal  certainty,  no 
marriage  at  all.  It  is  repented  three  times,  and  every 
time  iJic  arrau'ifment  of  the  dishes  Is  altered. 
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And  every  time  great  care  is  ta'en, 

To  see  them  duly  changed ; 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock'^  joys 

Sin  Mar's  year  did  desird, 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  tfaiice. 

He  heayed  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night 

xxvin. 

Wi*  merry  sangs,  and  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  dinna  weary  j 
An'  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes, 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery. 
Till  butter'd  so'ns,*  wi»  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a^teerin ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  stnmt, 

They  parted  aff  careerin 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 


THE  AULD  FARMER'S  NEW-YEAR  MORN- 
ING  SALUTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE 
MAGGIE, 

OH  oxvnro  h£r  accustomed  sipp  of  oobn  to 
HAiisEL  nr  THi:  new-tiiab. 

A  6un>  new-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hae,  there^  a  rip  to  thy  auld  baggio  : 
Though  thou'b  howe-backit,  now,  an»  knaggie, 

I've  seen  the  day, 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 
Out-owre  the  lay. 

Though  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy. 
An'  thy  auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonnie  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daurt  to  raize  thee, 
Anoe  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank. 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank, 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 
It^  now  some  nine  an'  twenty  year, 
Sin'  thou  was  my  good  iather's  meere ; 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Though  it  was  sma'^  'twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 
When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottin  wi'  jrour  minnie : 
Though  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  iunnie. 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannle. 

An'  unco  sonsie. 
That  day,  ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  pride, 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride ; 
An'  sweet,  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 


♦  Sowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk  to  them,  Is  al 
ways  the  Halloween  supper. 


Though  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  an'  hobble 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble, 
That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  fax  behin'. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skelgh. 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigh, 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town's  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigh. 
An*  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  Was  mellow, 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooscs  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an'  speed: 
But  every  tail  thou  pay  t  them  hollow. 
Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumpl't,  hunter  cattle. 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 

An'  gart  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazel. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn  I 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun. 

On  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han', 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braindgt,  an'  fetch't,  an'  fliskit. 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fiU'd  brisket, 
Wi'  pith,  an'  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rairt  and  risket. 
An'  slypet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an*  snows  were  deep. 
An'  threaten 'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer ; 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

The  cart  or  car  thou  never  restit ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fact  it : 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stent,  and  breastit. 
Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  tiling  hastit. 

Thou  snoovt  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a': 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw : 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  sellt  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nurst: 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 
The  vera  warst 

Monie  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought ! 
And  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet 
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And  think  na,  my  auld  trusty  servan', 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi»  me  ! 

That  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deservin, 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 

An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin, 

But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

For  my  last  fou, 

A  heapit  stimpart,  111  reserve  ane 

An'  forward,  thou^  I  canna  see. 

Laid  by  for  you. 

I  guess  an'  fear. 

We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither ; 

Well  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither : 

Wi'  tentic  care,  I'll  fit  thy  tether. 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 

A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

Where  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi»  sma'  fatigue. 

Poor,  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  ar«, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm ! 

How  shall  jour  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 

Tour  loopM  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  1— — 

SHAJKSEPaARB 

TO  A  MOUSE. 

ON    TUSIVINO    H1EK    UP    TK    HER    VEST    WFTH    THE 

PLOUGH,  NOVEMBER,  1785. 

Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower; 

When  PhcBbus  gies  a  short-lived  glower 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  timorous  beastie, 

Far  south  the  lift. 

0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 

Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  shower. 

Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Or  whirling  drift: 

Wi'  bickering  brattle ! 

I  wad  be  lalth  to  rin  an'  chase  thee. 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rock'd. 

Wi'  murdering  pattle ! 

Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  lock'd. 

While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-diock'd. 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 

Wild-eddylng  swirl. 

Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 

Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bock'd. 

An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Down  headlong  hurl. 

Which  maks  thee  startle 

At  me,  tiiy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle. 

An'  fellow  mortal. 

I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 

Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 

0»  winter  war. 

What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 

And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  spnttle. 

A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

Beneath  a  scar. 

'Sa  sma  request ; 

I'U  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  hive, 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 

And  never  misst  I 

That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 

Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 

What  comes  o»  thee  ? 

Its  silly  wa's  the  wuids  are  strewin ! 

Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chitteiing  wing. 

An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane. 

An' close  thy  c'c? 

0'  foggage  green  ! 

An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensmn. 

E'en  you  on  murdering  errands  toil'd. 

Baith  snell  and  keen .' 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled. 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 

The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil'd. 

An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast. 

My  heart  forgets. 

An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  through  thy  cell. 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign 
Dark  muffled,  view'd  the  dreary  plain  ; 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble. 

Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 

Rose  in  my  soul. 

Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

But  house  or  hald, 

Slow,  solemn,  stole — 

To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

"  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 

And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 

But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  hme. 

Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  f 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 

Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting. 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 

Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting, 

An'  lea'c  us  naught  but  grief  an*  pain. 

Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  brothei  man  be- 

For promised  joy. 

stows  ! 
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See  stern  oppression's  iron  grip, 

Or  mad  ambition's  gory  band, 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip, 

Wo,  want,  and  murder,  o*er  a  land ! 
E'en  in  the  peaceful,  rural  vale, 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale. 
How  pomperM  luxury,  flattery  by  her  side, 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide  ; 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
A  cieatnre  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefined. 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use,  tiius  far,  thus  vile,  below ; 
Where,  where  is  love's  fond,  tender  throe. 
With  lordly  honourls  lofty  brow. 

The  powers  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there  beneath  love^  nohle  name. 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Mark  maiden  innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares, 
This  boasted  honour  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway. 
Regardless  of  the  tears,  and  unavailing  prayers  I 
Perhaps,  this  hour,  in  miseiy's  squalid  pest. 
She  strains  your  in£uit  to  her  joyless  breast. 
And  with  a  mother'^  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 
blast!. 

«  O  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  ! 

Ill  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 
Stretch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep, 

While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap ! 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine  ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view .' 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune's  undeserved  blow  r 

Afllict]on*ft  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss  ."^ 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  chanticleer 

Shook  ofiT  the  pouthery  snaw. 
And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my 

Through  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


DESPONDENCY. 

AH  ODE. 
I. 

Oppkess'd  with  grief,  oppressM  with  care, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 
I  sit  me  down  and  sigh: 
97 


0  life  !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  through. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 

II. 

Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end's  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight. 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same  ; 
You,  bustling,  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain : 
I,  listless,  yet  restless. 
Find  every  prospect  vain. 

m. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-lbrgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell, 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  hia  evening  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  mei)  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream : 
While  praising  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high, 
As  wandering,  meandering. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep  traced. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve,    , 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move. 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But  ah  !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys. 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  solitary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not, 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


O!  enviable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  ma/e, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times. 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes, 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
82 
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Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  hush, 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 
When  manhood  is  your  wish. 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  man  engage ! 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all. 
Of  dim-declining  age. 


WINTER. 
A  DnoE. 


The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sehds  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bum  comes  down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

n. 

**  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,'** 

The  joyless  winter  day, 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join, 
The  leafless  trees  my  &ncy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine. 

III. 
Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best^ 

Because  they  are  thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want,  (0,  do  thou  gnuDt 

This  one  request  of  mine !) 
Since  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign. 
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Let  not  ambition  mock  their  usefiil  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gbat. 


Mt  loTed,  my  honoured,  mudi  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise ; 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene ; 
The  native  feelmgs  strong,  the  guileless  ways: 

What  A****  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  j 
Ah !  though  his  worth  unknown,  lar  happier  tiiere, 
I  ween. 

♦  Dr.  Young. 


IL 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  angry  sugh ; 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  close  s 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugfa. 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  ^e  moor,  his  course  does  bameward 
bend. 

III. 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,  stacker  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  an' glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  liis  weary,  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

IV. 
Belyve  the  elder  balms  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  out,amangthe  fumers  roun': 
Some  ca'  the'pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e*e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 


Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An'  each  for  others'  weelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears  ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel^  the  new: 
The  father  mixes  a*  wi'  admonition  due. 

VI. 
Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a*  are  warned  to  obey ; 
<<  An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  band. 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
An'  O !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright  1" 

VII. 
But  hark .'  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name. 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak  { 
Wcel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 
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VIII. 
Wi'  Idndlj  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappan  youth ;  he  taks  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en  $ 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi' joy. 

But  blathe  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave ; 
Weel  pleased  to  think  ^er  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

IX. 
O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 
O  heartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
"  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'TIS  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 
In  other's  aims  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  even- 
ing gale." 

X. 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart*^ 

A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XI. 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  pairitch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
An*  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  beU. 

XII. 
The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  **  Let  us  worship  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn 
air. 

XIII. 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tone  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 
Ferhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name : 
Or  noble  Blgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  *, 
The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 
Kse  vniaon  hae  they  with  our  Orator's  praise. 


XIV. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  'the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  s 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped  { 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land: 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  £gith#,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"* 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  j    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 

XVII. 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul; 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

xvm. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  yougling  cottagers  retire  to  rest  t 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  dec'ks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

*<  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God :" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaives  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  P  a  cumbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! 

*  FOpe'0  Windsor  ForesL 
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XX. 

O  Scotia. .'  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blessM  with  health  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content ! 
And  0  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

XXI. 
0  Thou  !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 
That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert: 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 
A  Dnio£. 
I. 
When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 
And  hoaiy  was  his  hair. 

II. 

«  Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thou  ?" 

Began  the  reverend  sage ; 
«  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ; 
Or  haply,  press'd  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  ! 

III. 
**  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 
**  O  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  .' 
Mispending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  ; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 


**  Look  not  alone  on  yriuthiul  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  0  ill  match'd  pair  ! 

Show  man  wa«  made  to  moum. 

VL 
'<  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think,  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  0  !  what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched- and  forlorn  ; 
Through  weaiy  life  this  lesson  learn. 

That  man  was  made  to  moum. 

VIL 
«  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adom, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  moum ! 

vm. 

«  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil  j 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  moum. 

IX. 
« If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave,— 

By  nature's  law  design'd, — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  moum  ? 

X. 

'<  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man, 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  moum ! 

XI. 

«  O  death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  fiiend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  tom ; 
But  0 !  a  bless'd  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  moum  ."* 
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A  PRAYKR  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 


O  THOU  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  All  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

n. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun. 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast. 

Remonstrates  I  have  done ; 

m. 

TboD  know*st  that  thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

IV. 
Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  irailty  stept  aside. 
Do  thou,  All-Good  I  for  such  thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

V. 
Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
But  thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Why  am  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  fiill  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Sone  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between : 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  *mid  renewing  stonns : 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilty  Cor  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms ; 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  ^  Forgive  my  foul  offence !" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way ; 
Again  in  feUy's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  to  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

O  Ihou,  great  Governor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee. 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raghig  sea: 
With  what  controlling  power  assist  e'en  me. 

Those  headlong,  furious  passions  to  confine  t 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be, 

To  rale  their  torrent  in  th' allowed  line  i 
O  aid  me  with  thy  help.  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


LTINO  AT  A  KEVXREND  nUEND'S  HOUSE  ONE  NIGHT,  TBS 
▲UTBOKLErr 

THE   FOLLOWING   VERSES 

m  TH£  XOOX  WHZXE  HE  SLEPT. 


O  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign 'st  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear : 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

IL 
The  hoary  sire— ^e  mortal  stroke. 

Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare  ! 
To  bless  his  UtUe  filial  flock. 

And  show  what  good  men  axe. 

m. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
O  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VI. 
Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth. 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush ; 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish  ! 


The  beauteous,  seraph  sister  band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand, 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VL 
When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast. 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 
Biay  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 

A  family  in  heaven .' 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed, 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way. 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad, 

But  with  hinnility  and  awe 
^till  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast 

For  why  f  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  given  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest 
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A   PRAYER 

UHDER  THi:   PBESSURE   OF  VIOLENT   ANGUISH. 

0  THOU  Great  Being !  what  thoa  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know  t 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 

Are  all  thy  works  below. 

Thj  creature  here  before  thee  stands. 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul, 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sore  thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ! 
0  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be. 

To  suit  some  wise  design ; 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES    OF   THE   NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

0  THOU,  the  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place  ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  thy  command  t 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  firame, 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past 

Thou  givest  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man. 

Is  to  existence  brought: 
Again  thou  say'st, "  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  naught  !'* 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  thou  takest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower. 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

All  witherM  and  decay'd. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

ON  TUBNnra  one  down  with  trz  plough  in  apkil, 
1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
*  Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem  $ 
To  span  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 
Thou  bonnie  gem. 


Alas  !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spreckled  breast 
When  upward-springing,  blythe  to  greet 
The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield, 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bicld 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  bead 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  of  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven, 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

E'en  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 


TO  RUIN. 


All  hail !  inexorable  lord  ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word. 

The  mightiest  empires  lall ! 
Thy  cruel  wo-delighted  train. 
The  mhnisters  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolved,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart  j 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 

And  quiven  in  my  heart 
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Then  lowering,  and  pouiing. 
The  stonn  no  more  I  dr^ ; 

Though  thickening  and  blackening 
Round  my  devoted  head. 

n. 

And,  thou  grim  power,  by  life  abhoirM, 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

O  !  hear  a  wretch's  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  firiendly  aid, 
To  close  this  scene  of  caie ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  life's  joyless  day ; 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease. 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  fitce ; 
Encbsped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  ! 


TO  MISS  L— ; 

WTTH    XEATnz'g    POEMS   AS    A    HZW-YSAS's    OEFT, 
JANUABT  1,  1787. 

AcAnr  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driven, 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  much  nearer  heaven. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  iniant  year  to  hail ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Oar  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 

Is  charged,  perhaps,  too  true ; 
But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 

An  Edwin  still  to  you  *      ' 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
KAT,  1786. 


I  lAMQ  hae  thought,  my  youthfii'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you. 
Though  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento ; 
But  how  the  nibject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perh^>s  turn  out  a  sermon. 

n. 

Tell  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Yell  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  can  and  trouble  set  your  thought. 

E'en  when  your  end's  attained ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  naught. 

Where  every  nerve  is  strained. 


III. 
1*11  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked : 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted  j 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

IV. 
Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure, 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer  ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortith  hourly  stare  him  ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 
Aye  free,  aff  han'  your  story  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  through  every  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  slee  inspection. 

VL 
The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-placed  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Though  naething  should  divulge  it .' 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  ! 

VII. 
To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That?s  justified  by  honour  ( 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

VIII. 
The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip. 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border ; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause>~ 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  e'en  the  rigid  feature ; 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profiuie  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended  * 
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X. 

When  lanting  round  in  pleasure's  ring. 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-driven, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  heaven 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

XI. 
Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting : 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting  ! 
In  ploughman  phrase, "  God  send  you  speed," 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser ; 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser. 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD  GONE  TO  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 

A»  YE  wha  live  by  soups  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think, 

Come  mourn  wi'  me  ! 
Our  billie's  gien  us  a'  a  jink, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him,  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry-roar. 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he's  ta'en  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sen. 

The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  hi6i ; 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him, 

Wi'  tearfii'  e'e ; 
For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 
That's  owre  the  sea. 
I 
0  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
^    Hadst  thou  ta'en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  and  fumble, 
'Twad  been  nae  plea ; 
But  he  was  gleg  as  ony  wumble. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Auld,  <9Lntie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear ; 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear. 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was,  her  laureate  monie  a  year. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

He  saw  misfortune's  cauld  nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  fortune's  cummock. 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  dnmunock, 


Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach 
Could  ill  agree ; 

So  rowt  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock. 
An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding. 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding; 

He  dealt  it  free : 
The  muse  was  a'  that  be  took  pride  m. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An*  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Yell  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel, 

And  fu'  o»  glee ; 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  diol, 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Farewcel,  my  rhyme-composing  billie  I 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnilie ! 
Ill  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie. 

Though  owre  the  sea. 


TO    A    HAGGIS. 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  &ce, 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin  race  ! 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm : 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill. 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need. 
While  through  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  see  rustic  labour  dight. 
An'  cut  you  up  with  ready  slight. 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

Like  onie  ditch; 
And  then,  O  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reeldn,  rich ! 

Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an'  strive, 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive. 
Till  a'  their  weel-swall'd  kytes  beljrre     ' 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  to  lyve, 

Bethankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout. 
Or  olio  that  would  staw  a  sow. 
Or  fricasee  wad  make  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  soonner, 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfu*  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ? 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  trash. 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash. 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip  lash. 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Through  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

O  how  unfit! 


A   DEDICATION. 
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But  mirk  the  nutie,  Iuig|r|^fed, 
The  trembliBg  etrth  resounds  his  tretd. 
Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade. 

Hell  mak  it  whissle ; 
An*  legs,  an'  aims,  an*  heads  will  sned, 

like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Te  powers,  wha  mak  mankind  your  eaie. 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Aidd  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies  i 
But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  prayer, 

6ie  her  a  ha^is ! 


A  DEDICATION  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

ExTBcr  na,  sir,  in  ttiis  nanation, 
A  ficechin,  fleth'rin  dedication. 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca*  you  guid. 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid, 
Because  ye're  sumamed  like  his  grace, 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race ; 
Then  when  I'm  tired— and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi*  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie, 
Set  up  a  face,  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 

This  may  do— maun  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Mann  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou  $ 
For  me  !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig. 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sm  I  diall  say,  an'  that's  nae  flatterin, 
Itl  just  sic  poet,  an'  sic  patron. 

The  poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him, 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him, 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet, 
But  only  he*B  no  just  begun  yet 

The  patron,  (sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me,) 
On  ereiy  hand  it  will  allow'd  be, 
He's  just— nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  wants 
Whatli  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it. 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it  i 
Aqght  he  can  lend  hell  no  refuset. 
Till  alt  hie  guidness  is  abused : 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
K'en  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  fstther. 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  In  either. 

But  then,  na  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that; 
It's  naetMug  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature ! 
Tell  get  the  best  o'  moral  works 
Ifang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks. 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  nerer  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he'k  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentknaa  in  word  and  deed, 
9S 


It's  no  through  terror  of  d-mn-tioni 
It's  just  a  carnal  inclination. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane, 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No— -stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 
Steal  through  a  winnock  firae  a  wh-re, 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door : 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  baud  their  poses  to  the  grunstane, 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learo  three-mile  prayers,  and  half-mile 
graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang  wry  faces  % 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan, 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  C-lv-n, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin ! 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error. 
Yell  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror ! 
When  vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath. 
And  in  the  fixe  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heaven  commission  gies  him : 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  misery  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever  deepening  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression, 
I  maist  foiigat  my  dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me, 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

Sb,  sir,  ye  see  twas  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper, 
When  a'  my  work  I  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them,  sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  youisel. 

Then  patronize  them  wi*  your  favour. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever— 
I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray, 
But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say : 
For  prayin  I  hae  little  skill  ot ; 
Vm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o't ; 
But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  prayer. 
That  kens  or  bears  about  you,  sir— 

<<May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  through  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk ! 
May  ne'er  his  generous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  generous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K********  hi  honour'd  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  1V**—U,  at  least  a  dizen. 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labours  risen : 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  their  table, 
And  seven  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able 
T 
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To  serre  titeir  king  and  country  weel. 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe. 
When  ebhing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow, 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow !" 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
Wi*  complimentary  effusion : 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant 

But  if  (which  powers  above  prevent !) 
That  iron-helrted  carl,  want. 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances, 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Your  humble  servant  then  no  more ; 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven  I 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  Ufe, 
The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear. 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 
Then,  sir,  your  hand— my  friend  and  brother ! 


TO  A  LOUSE, 
oir  8£snro  oirx  oir  a  lady's  Bonvrr  at  chvech. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly: 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Though  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  sbunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner. 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  f 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner. 
On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haflTet  squattle  { 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  spratfle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cattle. 

In  shoals  and  nations  { 
Whare  bom  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 
Now  baud  ye  there,  je*Te  out  o*  sight. 
Below  the  fatfrils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet  *  yell  no  be  right 

Till  ye've  got  on  it. 
The  vera  tapmost,  towering  height 

0'  miss's  bonnet 

My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out^ 
As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet ; 
0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  3rott  sic  a  hearty  doze  ot. 

Wad  dress  your  diuddom ! 


I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wylie  coat ; 
But  miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie, 

How  dare  ye  dot  ? 

O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  bead. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread^! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  makin ! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin ! 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion ; 

What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  wad  lea'e  u«. 

And  e'en  devotion ! 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH. 


Edina  !  Scotia's  darling  seat !  * 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray 'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 

n. 

Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide. 

As  busy  trade  his  labours  plies  i 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  i 
Here  justice,  from  her  native  skies. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod; 
There  learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes. 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

m. 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  mind» 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale  ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 

IV. 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adom ! 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy ! 
Fair  B strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine; 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine .' 

V. 
There,  watching  high  &e  least  alarms. 
Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar; 


EPISTLE   TO  J.  LAPRAIK. 


Like  some  bold  Teteian,  gray  in  anns. 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar ; 

The  ponderous  walls  and  massy  bar. 
Grim  rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock ; 

Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war. 
And  oft  rtpell'd  th' invader's  shock. 

VL 
With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tears, 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome, 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years. 

Famed  heroes  I  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas  I  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust .' 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wandering  roam ! 

Though  rigid  law  cries  out,  TVas  just ! 

vn. 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore. 
Through  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
E'en  I  who  sing  in  rustic  loie, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar. 

Bold  following  where  your  fathers  led  I 

vin, 

Edina !  Scottals  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  toVers, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch'^  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 
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While  briers  and  woodbines  budding  green, 
An'  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en. 
An'  morning  poussie  whiddin  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse. 
This  fieedomr  in  an  unloiown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 
On  fttten-een  we  had  a  rockin. 
To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin  > 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin, 

Te  need  na  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  sang  about 

There  waa  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife : 
It  thriU'd  the  heart-etrings  through  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 
Pre  scarce  heard  aught  describes  sae  weel. 
What  generous,  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I, «  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  !" 
The7  tanld  me  twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 


It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  heart. 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spier't ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingine. 
That  nane  exceU'd  it,  few  cam  neart. 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 
An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale. 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel, 
Or  witty  catches, 
Tween  Inverness  and  Tiviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith. 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  and  graith. 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  rude  an'  rough, 
Tet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel. 

Does  well  eneugh. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence. 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic  folk  may  cock  their  nose. 
And  say, «  How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  may  be  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools ; 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars : 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin  hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Pamassu; 

By  dint  o'  Greek  ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire,  ' 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  though  I  drudge  through  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart 

O  for  a  spunk  o»  Allan's  glee. 
Or  Feigusson's,  the  bauld  and  slee. 
Or  bright  Lapraik's  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me. 

If  I  could  get  it 
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Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 
Though  real  friends,  I  b'lieve,  are  few. 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fu% 

I'se  DO  insist. 
But  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

I*m  on  your  list 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel  { 
As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 
But  friends,  and  folk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roose  me, 
Though  I  maun  own,  as  monie  stiU 

As  far  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  iaut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  the  la8ses—<jude  forgie  me  ! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me, 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  fur, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ; 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather. 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter. 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water  { 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  faith  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part. 

Awa,  ye  selfish  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  bavins,  sense,  an'  grace. 
E'en  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

Nor  hear  you  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kindness  warms. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

Each  aid  the  others'. 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  aims, 

My  friends,  my  brotiters  ! 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am,  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle, 

Youi  friend  and  servant 


TO  THE  SAME. 
AnuL  2l8t,  1786. 

While  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  staka^ 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleo^  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
T«  honest-hearted,  auld  La^raik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Forjesket  fair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin'  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs. 
Or  dealing  through  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite. 
My  awkart  muse  fair  pleadt  and  begi 

I  would  iia*write. 

The  tapeless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 
She's  Sift  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 
Quo'  she,  «*  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae  busy. 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  tronfh  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie 

An'  something  tair." 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad  $ 
"Conscience,"  says  I,  *<  ye  thowleas  jad ! 
Ill  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud, 

This  vera  ni^t ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  li^t 

«  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearti. 
Though  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  eartet, 
Roose  yott  sae  weel  for  your  deserts. 

In  tezms  so  friendly  i 
Yet  yell  naglect  to  shaw  your  parts. 

An'  thank  him  kindly  !** 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 
Quoth  I, "  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

IvowI'UckMeit; 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  dink, 

ByJovalllpfoaaitr' 


Sae  IVe  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whethcK 
In  rh}rme  or  prose,  or  balth  thegither. 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither. 

Let  time  mak  proof ; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff-looH 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  oarp^ 
Though  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  shaipt 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  wajp: 
She's  but  a  b-tch. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  flcg^ 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But,  by  the  L— d,  though  I  slwold  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
111  laugh,  an'  sing,  and  shake  my  ta^. 

As  lang's  I  dow ! 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  liaBiMr 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer. 
Still  persecuted  \>y  the  linuner 

Frae  year  to  years 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmar, 
I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  y«  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent. 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent  per  cent. 

And  muckle  wame^ 
In  some  bit  bnigh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  name  ? 


TO  W.  S***»»N. 
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Or  bt  the  panghty,  feudal  thane, 
Wi'  ruffled  sark  an'  glancin'  cane, 
Wha  thinki  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 

But  lordly  stalks, 
While  caps  and  bonnets  aff  are  ta'en. 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

*■  O  Thou  wha  gies  ns  each  guid  gift ! 
Gie  me  o*  wit  an*  sense  a  lift. 
Then  tun  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift. 

Through  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi*  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride  ."* 

Were  this  the  charter  of  oar  state, 
«■  On  pain  o*  hell  be  rich  an'  great,*' 
Dammttkiii  then  would  be  our  fate 

Be3rond  remead ; 
Bat,  thanks  to  heaven !  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 

Fbr  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 
*<  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
*T!s  he  fulfils  freat  nature's  plan. 

An'  none  but  he .'" 

O  msnrtatf  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  ragged  followers  of  the  nine, 
Poor,  thoogfatless  devils !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  socdid  sons  of  Mammon's  line 
Are  dark  as  night 

Thon^  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an' 
growl. 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcass  howl. 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  ^un  the  light 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise, 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies, 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  joys. 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


TO  W.  S****»N, 


May,  178S. 
I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  WiUie ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie ; 
Though  I  maon  say t,  I  wad  be  silly. 

An'  unco  vain, 
Shoold  I  believe,  my  coaxin'  billie. 

Tour  ilatterin  strain. 

Bat  I'ae  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
I  sod  he  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Inmic  satire,  sidelin's  sklented 

On  my  poor  musie ; 
Thoi^  in  nc  phrasin'  terms  ye've  penn'd  it, 
'  I  scarce  excuse  ye. 


My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel 
Wi'  Alkn,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o*  fune ; 
Or  Feigusson,  the  writer-chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(O  Feigusson  •  thy  glorious  parts 
111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts  ! 
My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts. 

Ye  Enbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes. 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  whyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(O  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Colla  now  may  fidge  f u'  fain. 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays. 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style  \ 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 
Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Feigusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  Illyssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine* 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest. 
We'll  gar  our  streams  and  bumies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best 

Well  sing  auld  Coila'k  phins  an'  fells. 
Her  moois  red-brown  with  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  d«ns  and  dells, 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  out  fiearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod, 

Or  glorious  dyed. 

O,  sweet  are  Cbila's  haughs  an'  woods, 
When  Untwhites  chant  amang  the  bads, 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amo-ous  whids. 
Their  loves  cnjoy» 
WUIe  thMOgh  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 
Withwailfh'eryf 
t2 
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E'en  winter  bleak  has  charms  for  me, 
When  winds  rave  through  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray ; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-farious  flee, 

Darkening  the  day ! 

O  nature !  a'  thy  shows  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander, 

An'  no  think  lang ; 
O  sweet !  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sang ! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an*  strive, 
Let  me  fair  nature's  face  descrive. 

And  I,  wi>  pleasure. 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive. 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel,"  my  rhyme-composing  brither !" 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither: 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither, 

In  love  fraternal : 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether. 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 

While  highlandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  braxies : 
While  terra  firma,  on  her  axis. 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice. 

In  Robert  Bums. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memory's  no  worth  a  preen  $ 
I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 
Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  "  new-light,''* 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 

In  da3r8  when  mankind  were  but  callacns 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie. 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans. 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon, 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


*  "  New-light"  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  west  of  ScoUand, 
lor  those  religtous  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich 
has  delended  so  sttenuouily. 


This  past  for  certain,  undisputed ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it. 
Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  and  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  benk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk  i 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  tum'd  a  neuk, 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-comin,  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  mair  bright 

This  was  denied,  it  was  affinn'd ; 
The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alaim'd : 
The  reverend  gray-beards  raved  an'  stcmn'd. 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  inform'd 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks  { 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks. 

Were  hang'd  an'  bunt 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands. 
An'  auld-light  caddies  bure  sic  hands,  < 
That  faith  the  youngsters  took  the  sandi 
Wi'  nimble  shanks. 
The  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands. 
Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an'-stowe. 
Till  now  amaist  on  every  knowe. 

Yell  find  ane  placed ; 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  bare&ced. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  flocks  are  bleatin  $ 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatin ; 
Mysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  gimin  spite. 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns ! 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mind't  in  things  they  ca'  balloons. 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An'  stay  a  month  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them  i 
An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  leave  them. 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them. 

Just  i'  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  new-light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch  ! 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  naething  but  a  "  moonshine  matter ;" 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  some  better. 

Than  mind  sic  brulzie. 


TAM    O'  SHANTER. 
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TSCLOSnXG  SOME  F0EX8. 


O  BOUGH,  rude,  readj-witted  ^•••••*^ 
The  wale  o*  cocks  for  fiin  an*  diinldn  ! 
There's  moD7  godly  folks  are  thinkin. 

Your  dreams*  an'  tricks 
Will  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-slnkin, 

Straught  to  auld  Nick's. 

Ye  hae  sae  monie  cracks  an'  cants. 
And  in  your  wicked  dmncken  rants, 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts, 

An'  fill  them  fou  ; 
And  then  their  &iUngs,  flaws,  an'  wants, 

Are  a'  seen  through. 

Hyiwcrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 
That  holy  robe,  O  dinna  tear  it ! 
Sitare  t  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black  ! 
Bot  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it. 

Rives  t  aff  their  back. 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing. 
Its  just  the  blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing 
O'  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naethlng 

To  ken  them  by, 
Frae  ony  unregenerate  heathen 

Like  you  0!r  I. 

I've  sent  you  home  some  rhsrming  ware, 
A*  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an'  mair  ; 
Sac,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Yon  sang,t  yell  sent  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect 

TlKnig;h  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing ! 
My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ! 
I've  play's  mysel  a  bonnie  spring. 

An'  danced  my  fill ! 
IM  better  gane  an*  eaixt  the  king. 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 

Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fun, 
I  gacd  a  roving  wi'  the  gun. 
An'  bioqght  a  paltrick  to  the  grun, 

A  bonnie  hen, 
And,  as  the  tvrilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 
I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport. 
Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  fort; 

But,  dcil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  afiair. 

Some  auld  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scorn 'd  to  lie; 
So  gat  the  whizzle  o'  my  groat. 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

*  A  ceitaln  homorous  dream  of  his  was  then  making  a 
Doim  in  the  country  side. 
1 A  song  he  had  promised  the  author. 


But,  by  my  gun,  o' guns  the  wale. 
An*  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail. 
An*  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest  year. 

As  soon's  the  clockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L— d,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an*  by. 

For  my  gowd  guinea : 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For't  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame : 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  through  the  feathers ; 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim. 

An'  thole  their  blethers  ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  mad's  a  hare ; 
So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 
But  pennyworth's  again  is  fair. 

When  time's  expedient: 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

A  TALE. 

Of  brownyis  and  of  bogilis  full  is  this  buke. 

Oawin  Douglas. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  gettin  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  stoim. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  A3rr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tarn !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon ; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 
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Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gan  me  greet, 
To  think  how  monj  comisels  sweet. 
How  mony  lengthened,  sage  advices, 
The  husband  free  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night. 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an*  clatter; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better  $ 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus ; 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy ; 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure ; 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  Ufe  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white— 4hen  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  $ 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ;  , 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  twad  blawn  its  lait{ 
The  rattlii{g  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow 'd: 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  howlets  nightly  cry.— - 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
And  past  the  birks  an'  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  (and  the  murder'd  bairn ; 


And  near  the  thorn,  aboon*the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herseL— 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods : 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-AUoway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing ; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing.—- 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  seoni ! 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  face  the  devil ! — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tanunie'ft  noddle. 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  laiige. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw 'd  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — 
Cofllns  stood  round  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  slight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,— 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchristenM  iMinM ; 
A  thief  new  cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  nnted ; 
Five  cimiters,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  n^^mgled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  beft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 
Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu*. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  carious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  £ut  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  eleekit. 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam !  had  they  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  bunder  linen! 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  tiiem  aflfmy  hurdiee 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies. 
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But  withered  iMldamt,  ftiiM  and  dioU, 
Rigwoodie  haf^s  wad  speaa  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  fiiaging  on  a  enunmoek, 
I  wonder  didna  torn  thy  stomaclk 

Bat  Tarn  kenn*d  what  was  what  fu*  brawlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  waliey 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore ! 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perishM  monj  a  bomile  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikl*  com  and  b«ir, 
And  kept  the  country  8ld«  in  fear.) 
Her  cuttie  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  hmgitade  though  tanly  scanty, 
It  was  her  bast,  and  she  was  vauntie^^^ 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi*  twa  pund  Sootd,  (*twas  a*  her  riches,) 
Wad  ever  grated  a  dance  of  Witches ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  ttaiin  eoiir ; 
Sic  flights  are  fu  beyond  her  power  $ 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  sonple  jade  She  was  and  itia&g,) 
And  how  Tarn  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  yery  e'en  enrich'd ; 
E'en  Satan  gkwrM,  and  fldg«d  lu'&in. 
And  botch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main ; 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a*  thegither. 
And  roars  out, "  Weel  done,  cutty-sark  !*• 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark : 
And  seaicely  had  he  liaggia  lallledj 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angiy  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  pussieli  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  nms  the  matket-erowd. 
When  «Calch  the  thief  !>•  resounds  aloud; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  foUow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  slureeoh  and  hoUew. 

Ah,  Tam  *  ah.  Tun  *  fh(ra*U  get  thy  fairin ! 
In  heU  theyni  roest  Ihee  like  a  herrin ! 
In  fain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  eemln  I 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  wolu'  woman  I 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane*  of  the  biig; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
Bat  ere  the  key-etane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  * 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  aft  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  littte  wist  she  Blaggie's  mettle— 


*  It  Is  a  wall  known  laetthat  wltehM,  or  any  etfl  spirits, 
haw  no  powar  lo  follow  a  poor  wight  anj  farther  than 
the  middla  of  the  next  mnning  streaoL— It  vaaj  be  proper 
likewise  10  aMNion  lo  the  benighted  trsTeller,  that  when 
be  CUls  in  whh  bogles,  whateTer  danger  may  be  in  his 
g^in/;  fiMward,  there  is  miwh  more  hasard  in  tuminc 
back. 
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Ae  spring  brought  off  her 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gniy  tail ) 
The  carlin  ctelight  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poot  Maggie  scarce  a  stampw 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  tak  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined. 
Or  cut^-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dearv 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter'a  maie. 


S0NG8. 


THB  LEA-BIG. 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star, 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo ; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  ftae  dowf  and  weary,  O  % 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  seented  birks, 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  tte^er  be  eerie,  0, 
If  titrough  that  gleta,  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  Idnd  dearie,  0. 
Altheogh  the  night  were  ne^er  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sac  wearie,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea*rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0* 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo. 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo  $ 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  learrig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


TO  MARY. 
Tima'-'<  Bwe-bughts,  Marlon." 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  AUantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange. 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

t    But  a' the  Charms  0' the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  true ; 

And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  n^y  vow  ! 

0  plight  me  your  foith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand  $ 

O  plight  me  your  iaith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 
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We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affectioii  to  join. 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o*  time ! 


MY  WIFE»S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer. 

And  niest  my  heart  111  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o»t. 
The  waistle  and  the  care  ot ; 
Wi'  her  111  bUthly  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


BONNIE   LESLEY. 

0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 
And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee ; 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'ba  steer  thee ; 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fidr  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie .' 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


mOHLAND  MAST. 
Tujo— **  Catharine  Ogle.'' 

Te  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around. 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery,. 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fur  your  flowers. 

Tour  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Maiy. 


How  sweetly  bloomM  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom  j 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  O !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  1 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  I 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  loved  me  dearly ! 
But  stil!  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Maiy. 


AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

Thebe^  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay; 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  O !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nau^^t  but  a  cot-house  and  yard ; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  oome  ^eed. 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  would  bunt  in  my  breast 

0,  had  she  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me ! 
O,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  ! 


DUNCAN  GRAT. 

DuvcAir  GxAT  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 

On  blithe  jrule  night  when  we  were  fou. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 

Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 

Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh,   . 

Gait  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  $ 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  piay'd ; 

Ha,ha,&c 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
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DancaD  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Giat  his  een  baith  bleer*t  and  blin*, 
Spak  o'  lowpin  owre  a  linn ; 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide. 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Sighted  loye  is  sair  to  bide, 
Ha,  ha,  Stc. 

ShaU  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 

For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 

She  may  gae  to— France  for  me ! 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Meg  grew  sick— as  he  grew  heaL 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings  $ 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things  ! 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Doncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case. 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Doncan  could  na  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor*d  his  wrath  i 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith. 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

SONG. 
ToHB-^  I  had  a  horse.** 

O  FooETiTR  cauld,  and  restless  love. 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An*  twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 

Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  ot ; 
Tie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  oH. 
^      0  wl*y,  &c 
Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion ; 
Bat  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,&e. 
O  wha  can  pmdenoe  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
O  why,  ftc. 

How  blest  tite  humble  cotter's  fate ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie  j 
The  siUle  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  lo^e 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 


GALLA  WATER. 


THEu*b  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather ; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettric  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better ; 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  water, 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  though  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 
We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure, 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure ! 


LOBB  GREGORY. 

0  MiKK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 
And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 

A  waefu*  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 
Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw, 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove. 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side. 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast: 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest .' 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see  * 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  love. 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me  ! 


MARY  MORISON. 
TuHB— «  Bide  ye  yet.'* 

0  Makt,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish*d,  the  txysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser'B  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun  i 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Maiy  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha'. 

To  thee  my  fimcy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw  t 
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Thouf^  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  ajnang  them  a*, 
"  Ye  ave  pa  Maiy  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  f 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  fault  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o*  Mary  Morison. 


WAIfSERINe  WILLIE. 

Here  awa,  there''awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom  n^  ain  only  dearie. 

Tell  me  thou  hringst  me  my  Willie  the 
Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting ; 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e*e : 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  smuner  to  nature,  my  Wiltie  to  me. 
Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers. 

How  your  drsa4  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 
Wauken,  ye  breexes,  ipw  gently,  ye  billows. 

And  waft  my  dear  teddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  0 !  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But,  dying,  believe  ^t  my  Willie's  my  aii\ ! 

JESSIE. 

TuMB— <*  Bonny  Dundee.*' 

TnuE  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o*  the  Yarrow, 

And  fur  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  h*  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o*  the  Nith's  winding  river, 

Are  lovers  as  faithfiil,  and  maidens  as  fair: 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over  i 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  Tain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  low. 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain, 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  g&y»  dewy  morning; 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  4t  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  0*  lovely  young  Jessie^ 

Unseen  is  the  lily»  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  e'en  he  delivers  his  law  { 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  akme  is  a  stranger ! 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  (rf  a'. 

WHEN  WILQ  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  W^S 
BLAWN. 

4g»-^ThtmttlmaiO." 
Wheh  wUi  war*s  deadly  blast  was  blawa, 

And  gentle  peaea  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fiitherless. 

And  raony  a  widow  ntouming, 
I  left  the  Uam  mmI  tinted  field. 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  ray  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 


A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstainM  wi'  plunder ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia's  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Ceil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported ;   . 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn. 

Where  Nane>*  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dweying ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass. 
Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 

0  *  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 
That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 

My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 
And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 

I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang. 
Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sac  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  ot 

She  gazed— she  redden'd  like  a  rose— 
Sjrne  pale  like  ony  lily ; 

She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried. 
Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 

By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky- 
By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 

1  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 
True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  true  hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love. 

And  mair  we*se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she.  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly; 
And  come,  my  faithfVi'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dcarty  ! 
For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  fanner  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger^  prize ; 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  hononri 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  neVr  despise. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger, 
Remember  he's  his  eoontiylB  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONG. 
Tens-'*  l^jgan  Water." 

O  Lo<U9,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie'^  bride  i 
And  years  sinsyne  has  o'er  us  run. 
Like  Logan  to  the  risuner  sun. 
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But  now  thy  floweiy  banks  appear 
Like  dnimlie  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 
Far,  fiff  fiae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  o*  May 
Has  niad«  our  hills  and  vallesrs  gay  i 
The  birds  lejoice  in  leafy  bowers. 
The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers  t 
Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 
And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy  t 
My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surveys. 
While  Willie's  hr  fiae  Logan  braei. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  tiirush ; 
Her  fsithfu*  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile, 
But  I,  wl"  ray  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  wJdow*d  ni^ts  and  joyless  days, 
Wliile  WiUio'S  frr  fn«  Logan  bnea ! 

O  wae  upon  you,  men  o*  state, 
That  brethren  louse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow'a  tears,  the  orphan^  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days. 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes  ! 


BONNIE  JEAN. 

Thesb  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 
.At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen, 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  foirest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean, 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mamraie*8  wark. 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie  i 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  h«urt  than  she^ 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest; 

And  fitMt  will  blight  the  fidrest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest 

Young  Robic  was  the  biawest  lad. 
The  Ikmw  aad  pride  o'  a'  the  glen ; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
He  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 

And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  httut  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream^ 
Th0  aoonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e*en  i 

So,  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love. 
Within  the  breast  o*  bonnie  Jean. 

And  now  she  works  her  mammiels  wmrk. 
And  aye  she  ti|^  wi'  care  and  pain ; 

Te  wM  na  what  her  ail  might  be. 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 


But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  li^t. 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e*e, 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  f 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love  t 

O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot, 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  r 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na: 
At  length  she  blushM  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 
CHonui. 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
Well  tak  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  put  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  ftc 

We  twa  hae  paidlt  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine : 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  3cc 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fier. 

And  gie'ft  a  hand  o*  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  tight  guid  willie  wanght. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

And  surely  yell  be  your  pint-stowp. 

And  surely  111  be  mine  s 
And  well  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  fte. 


BANNOOKBVRN. 

BOB^T  BEUCsIb  ADDKESS  TO  HIS  ASKT. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Soots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  lad. 
Welcome  to  your  goiy  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victory. 
[J 
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Now*8  the  day  and  now's  the  hour  { 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power ; 
Edward  !  chains  and  slarery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonian  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOR  A'  THAT,  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddln  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  i 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that  i 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 
Te  see  yon  birkic,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that  t 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  mi^t, 

Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a*  that 


SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 

Tum— "  The  Lothian  Lassie." 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen. 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me  j 
I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  men; 
The  deuce  gi^  wi'm,  to  believe  me,  believe  me. 
The  deuce  gae  wi^,  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  e'en. 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jean ; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying. 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  profiiers : 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  cared. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  oflfers. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  oflfers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortni^t  or  less. 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! — 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bett  % 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  could 

bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd'  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet. 
Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachlt  feet. 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  sweerin. 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin* 

He  begg'd,  for  Gudesake  !  I  wad  be  his  wife. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow  t 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


SONG. 
Tuio— ^  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa,  Uney." 

CHOKUS. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear—Jessy ! 

A1.THOUOH  thou  maun  never  be  mine. 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'TIS  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside    Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  be 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  *day. 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms  ; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber/ 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  aims—Jessy ! 
HerelB  a  health,  &c. 


SONGS. 
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I  guest  by  the  dear  angel  smUe, 

I  guesf  by  the  love-rolling  e'e ; 
Bat  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

^Gainst  fortune^b  fell,  cruel  decree — Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  &c. 

THE  BIRES  OF  ABERFELDT. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go  to  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

Now  simmer  blinlcs  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays. 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  fte. 

While  o*er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing. 
The  little  birdies  blithely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa'ft. 
The  ifoamiog  stream  deep-roaring  fa'k, 
Oerhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  flte. 

The  boaiy  cUfis  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers. 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bnmie  pours, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  dra#  a  wish  frae  me. 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee. 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 


1  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 
■  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey." 

Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best ; 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row. 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair  t 
I  bear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs^ 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

JOHN  ANDERSON  MT  JO. 

JoBK  AHDEisoir  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  sequent ; 

Tour  locks  wen  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 


But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  % 

But  blessings  on  your  froety  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John*, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  Johp, 

But  hand  and  hand  well  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


THE  FOSIE. 

O  LUVE  will  venture  in,  where  it  daur  na  weel  be 

seen, 
0  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  has 

been; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae 

green,  » 

And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu*,  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  tite  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  with- 
out  a  peer  j 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phcsbus  peeps  in 

view. 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging 

blue. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  111  place  the  lily  there ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaflfected  air, 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 
takaway ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is 

near. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en  sae 

clear: 
The  violet's  for  modesty  which  weel  she  fa's  to 

wear. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Ill  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  of  luve. 
And  111  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a' 

above. 
That  to  my  latest  drau^t  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er 

remuve. 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


THE  BANES  O'  DOON. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  $ 

Hovr  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care ! 
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Thou*lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 
That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn : 

Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys. 
Departed  neyer  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  roT'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o*  mine* 
Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu*  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree : 
But  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SONG. 
TuHB— «  Catharine  Ogie.** 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu'  o*  care ! 

Thou'l  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou'l  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  row, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 

WiLus  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  caM  it  Linkmndoddie, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 
Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie  $ 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane. 
The  cat  has  twa  the  vtiy  eolonr  | 

Five  nis^  teeth,  forbye  a  stomp, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  3 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  mou. 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  itber ; 
Sic  a  wife,  ke* 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  { 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter  1 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast. 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shoother ; 
Sic  a  wife,  tfcc« 


Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits. 
An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin  ; 

But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 
She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion ; 

Her  walie  nieves  like  midden«creels. 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water » 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DEARIE) 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  P 

When  sorrow  Wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 
O  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  vow,  that  only  tbott 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me  $ 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  tin. 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me  t 

If  it  winna,  canna  be, 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me ; 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 

Lassie,  let  me  Quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOBIEBODY. 

Mt  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  0'  somebody ! 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  0'  somebody. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody 
Oh-hon!  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey .'  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  d»-^what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

0  KT  luve's  like  a  red,  red  roee, 
-  That's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 

0  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tone 

As  fair  art  tiioa,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  love  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  t 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  0'  life  shall  run. 
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And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve ! 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

And  fsLre  thee  weel  a  while ! 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw: 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve. 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 

Though  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

My  fiither  pet  me  frae  his  door, 

SONG. 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a'  ^ 

Ax  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever ; 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 

Ae  £ueweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 

The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 

Waning  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 

A  pur  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me. 

Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa  j 

WhUe  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  P 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 

Bile,  nae  cheerfii'  twinkle  lights  me ; 

The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 

111  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fsncy. 

And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw ; 

Nactfaiog  could  resist  my  Nancy : 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 

But  to  see  her,  was  to  knre  her  j 

And  hell  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 

Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 

Never  met— or  never  parted. 

WHISTLE  O'ER  THE  LAVE  O'T. 

We  had  ne'er  been  bToken-^earted. 

Finer  when  Maggy  was  my  care, 

Fare  thee  weel,  tliou  first  and  fairest ! 

Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air; 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 

Now  we're  married— spier  nae  mair— 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 

Whistle  o'er  the  Uive  ot— 

Pcttce,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 

Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 

Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child— 

Ae  &reweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 

— Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled : 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee, 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 

How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree. 

I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

THE  BONNIE  LAD  THAT'S  FAR  AWA. 

Whistle  o'cx  the  lave  o't— 

0  ROW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad, 

What  I  wifh  were  maggot's  meat, 

Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw. 

Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet. 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 

1  could  write— but  Meg  maun  see't— 

Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


Samuel  Rooebs,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
British  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  buker,  and  himself 
follows  that  business  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
about  1760.  He  received  a  learned  education,  which 
he  completed  by  travelling  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  &c.  He  has  been  all  his  life  master 
of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
common  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
he  first  appeared  in  1787,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  a  work  which  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  a  first-rate  poet.  In  1798,  he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ; 
and  did  not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Ck>- 
Inmbus.  In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaqueline, 
a  tale,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron's  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1822,  was  published 
his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, in  three  volumes,  duodecimo  i  and  of  which,  | 


a  recent  edition  has  been  given  to  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  numerous  engravings.  Thii  poem  ii 
bis  last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  his  best,  per- 
formance ;  though  an  eminent  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  calls  it  «  perfect  as  a  whole." 
There  are  certainly  many  very  beautiful  descriptive 
passages  to  be  found  in  it;  and  it  is  totally  free 
from  meretriciousness :  but  we  think  the  author 
has  too  often  mistaken  commonplace  for  simplicity, 
to  render  it  of  much  value  to  his  reputatioo,  as  a 
whole.  It  is  as  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory, that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  poems 
are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments 
of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age  have  produced. 
In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable 
in  manners  and  conversation  than  the  venerable 
subject  of  our  memoir  i  and  his  benevolence  is 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  accom- 
plishments. Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  highly 
of  his  poetry,  if  he  were  sincere  in  saying,  **  We 
are  all  wrong,  excepting  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and 
CampbelL" 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

Hr  TWO  FAET8. 


....    Hoc  est 

Vlvero  bis,  vita  posse  priore  firul.— Jlfi»^. 


0  COULD  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page. 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age ; 
There  as  it  glow'd,  with  noblest  frenzy  fraught. 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought ; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
O  could  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  year. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear ; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  just  !— 
Yet  should  this  verse,  my  leisure's  best  resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course, 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest. 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest ; 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  faded  cheek  with  honest  joy ; 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  who  traced  them 
here.  1793. 
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Dolce  seniier, 

Colle,  che  mi  piacesti,  .    . 
Or'  ancor  per  uaanza  Amor  mi  mesa ; 
Ben  riconosco  in  toI  Pusale  forme, 
Non,  lasio,  in  me. 


ANALYSIS. 

Trb  poem  begins  with  the  description  of  an  ofaecura 
village,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  it  excites 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  absence.  This  mixed  sen- 
sation is  an  effect  of  the  memory.  From  an  eflba  we 
naturally  ascend  to  the  cause ;  and  the  subject  proposed 
is  then  unfolded,  with  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
leading  principles  of  this  faculty. 

It  is  evident  tliat  our  ideas  flow  in  continual  succession, 
and  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  rego. 
larity.  They  are  sometimes  excited  by  sensible  objects, 
and  sometimes  by  an  internal  i^ration  of  the  mind.  Of 
the  former  species  is  most  probably  the  memory  of  brutes ; 
and  its  many  sources  of  pleasures  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
us,  are  considered  in  the  first  part.  The  latter  is  the  moat 
perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  foims  the  suli^ea  of  the 
second. 

When  ideas  have  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at^ 
tractive  of  each  other  in  the  mind ;  and  the  perception  of 
any  objea  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  anoUier,  which 
was  connected  with  ii  either  In  time  or  place,  or  which 
can  bo  compared  or  contrasted  with  it    Hence  arises  our 
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attachment  to  fnaninuite  objects;  henca  alao,  in  some 
decree,  the  love  of  our  countrj,  and  the  emotion  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  celebrated  ecenea  of  antiquity. 
Hence  a  pictnre  dlrecte  our  thoughte  to  the  original :  and, 
ms  cold  and  darkness  soggest  forcibly  the  ideas  of  heat 
and  light,  he  wlio  leels  tlie  Infirmities  of  age  dwells  most 
on  wtiAtevsr  reminds  him  of  the  vigonr  and  TiTseitj  of 
hisfooth. 

The  associating  principle,  as  here  employed,  is  no  less 
conducive  to  Tirtue  than  to  happiness ;  and,  as  soch.  It 
freqnenily  discovers  Itself  in  the  most  tumultuous  scenes 
of  life,  b  addresses  our  finer  feelings,  and  gives  ezsrelse 
to  every  mild  and  generous  propensity. 

Not  confined  to  man.  It  exunds  throngh  all  animated 
Eiatu« ;  and  hs  effect  sare  peculiarly  strUcii^  In  the 
domestic  tribe*. 


TwiuftHT^  soft  dews  steal  o*er  the  TiHage-green, 
With  m^  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene. 
StilPd  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke. 
When  roimd  the  mins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock*d  to  hear  the  minstrel  play. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  timlls  no  mora 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  loro. 
AH,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dfcams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled ;  yet  still  I  linger  here  ! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear! 

Marie  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whoee  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  caeonent  areh'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
Ffast  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

court. 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was -new. 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fjaincy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  reveal'd. 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-iculptured  shield, 
The  martini  old,  hereditaiy  nest: 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowM  guest ! 

As  jan  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
O  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state. 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate,    [hung, 

How  stain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
Oft  has  it!  roof  with  peals  of  npture  rung  i 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree. 
We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  cireling  jest 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
Tivas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  hy  the  sound  s 
And  tum'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
'Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring  s 
And  fancy  flntter'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chain'd  each  wondering  ear  i 
And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood. 
Or  view'd  the  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnighfta  fearful  hour. 
With  startling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower; 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
MurderM  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Ye  household  deities .'  whose  guardian  ^e 
Mark'd  each  pure  thought,  ere  registered  on  high  ; 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  inspiration  round. 


As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilder'd  sight ; 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest, 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest. 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-colour'd  chart. 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart 
That  fidthf ul  monitor  twas  heaven  to  hear. 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near  i 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time  ? 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought. 
Whence  the  caged   linnet  soothed   my  pensive 

thought ; 
Those  muskets,  eased  with  venerable  rust  i 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through 

their  dust. 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to.  life— «11  whisper  of  the  past  \ 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove. 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weaiy  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 
How' oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhynib, 
The  bark  now  silver'd  by  the  touch  of  time  ; 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer-shade; 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat, 
To  lure  the  redbreast  from  his  l<me  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give.' 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heayen  assigns  below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  ! — ^to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's  meek    twilight 


As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day, 

Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 

Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 

Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 

The  school's   lone  porch,  with  reverend    mosses 

gray. 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn : 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  eveiy  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here. 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams !      ^ 
Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  fagot— there  we  stood  and  gazed  i 
Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
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Imps  Id  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 

From  rifled  roost  at  ni^tly  revel  fed ; 

Whose  dark  eyes  flashM  throu^  locks  of  blackest 

shade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watchniog  bay*d  >— 
And  heroes  fled  the  SibyPs  mutter'd  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orehard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  pahn  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbb*d  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears, 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flusb'd  my  breast ; 
This  truth  onc^  known — ^To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  gray,) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  8igh*d  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 
He  breathed  his  prayer,  **  Long  may  sifth  goodness 

live !" 
*Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  ^ve. 

But  hark !  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell, 
The  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tender  scenes,  £ue- 

well ! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring, 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring ; 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth. 
That  faintly  echo'd  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tum'd  the  greensward  with  his  spade. 
He  lectured  kvery  ypu^  that  round  him  play'd; 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fathers  lay. 
Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flutterings,hush !  while  here  alone 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life !  instructers  of  my  youth ! 
Who  first  unveird  the  hallow 'd  form  of  truth  j 
Whose  every  word  enlighten'd  and  endearM ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered  j 
In  friendship's  silent  register  ye  live, 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  art  can  give. 

— But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power  *  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'St  the  far  fled  spirit  of  delight; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good; 
Blest  Memory,  hail !  0  grant  the  grateful  muse. 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature's  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll, 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  io,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  * 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense. 


Brightens  or  fades ;  yet  all,  with  magic  art. 

Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 

As  studious  Prospero's  mysterious  spell 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  cell ; 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 

As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspires. 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 

Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  oomtey 

And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 

The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore ; 
From  reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assign'd ! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
O  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  flie 

breeze. 
The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep ; 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before, 
And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  woo'd  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm,  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tean  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fle^- 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watch'd  the  streamuig  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye,- 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawn'd  the  day 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  bless'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  height. 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light ; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portray'd 
Each  castled  0110",  and  brown  monastic  shades 
All  touch'd  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing ! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  yootii. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  troth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriotli  sigh ; 
Tliis  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  muse  relate, 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  awmy. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this' he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  hope  could  grant  no  more. 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart ; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart 
Atrial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale  I 

Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 
gale; 
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In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  celL 
Twas  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom: 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  time, 
On  the  Hide  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime ; 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honour'd  dust  disclosed, 
Th'  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung ; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruined  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  ? 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  hun  roll 
His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives 
We  g^ze  OB  every  feature  till  it  lives  ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away. 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy. 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace ; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo  touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast: 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside, 
And  wake  the  tear  to  pity's  self  denied. 

Th'  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm : 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  Cum ; 
Why  great  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom 

bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed. 
When  Diodlesian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resign 'd, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade. 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade. 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  unletter'd  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  ? 
What  claim 'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast. 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppress'd. 

Undamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola*^  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail  :— 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Lcan'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale ; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  aire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeath'd. 


When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined, 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  chaim'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd, 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm ; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  ? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  face  no 

more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each, 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech, — 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of 

earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  grave, 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  i 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

'flight  ? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations   blcss'd  the 

sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies:—: 
'TIS  vain !    through  ether's  pathless  wilds  she 

goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walls 
attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  twas  thine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meager  hand,  when  welcomed  from 
the  sky. 
Hark!   the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow 
horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
»Tis  noon,  'tis  night    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  P 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  being's  glorious  chain. 
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PART   II. 


Delle  COM  cttAode,  e  difpenifera.->7lw«o. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tm  Memory  has  hitherto  acted  only  in  iubienrience 
to  the  senrnfl,  and  so  &r  man  is  not  eminently  distin- 
guished from  other  animals ;  but,  with  respect  to  man, 
she  has  a  higher  province ;  and  is  often  busily  employed, 
when  excited  by  no  external  cause  whatever.  She  pre- 
serves, for  his  use,  the  treasures  of  art  and  science,  hia- 
tory  and  philosophy.  She  colours  all  the  prospects  of 
life :  for  "  we  can  only  anticipate  the  future,  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past."  On  her  agency 
depends  every  effusion  of  the  fancy,  who  with  the  boldest 
effort  can  only  compound  or  tnmspose,  augment  or  dimi- 
nish, the  materials  which  she  haa  collected. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  despair  have  subsided,  and 
sorrow  has  softened  into  melancholy,  she  amuses  with  a 
retrospect  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires  that  noble 
confidence  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended  tho  organs 
of  sense  from  their  oflSce,  she  not  only  supplies  the  mind 
with  images,  but  assists  in  their  combination.  And  even 
in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is  resigned  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past 
perceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  waa 
formerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  w^  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  brighter 
passages  of  life.  Events,  the  most  distressing  in  their 
immediate  conse({uences,  are  often  cherished  In  remem- 
brance with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  world  and  Its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  the  passions,  which  is  not  very  fiavourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  is  most  perfect :  and 
solitude  is  her  best  sphere  of  action.  With  this  sentiment 
is  introduced  a  talo  illustrative  of  her  influence  in  soli- 
tude, sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  subject  having  now 
been  considered,  so  &r  a«  k  relates  to  man  and  the 
animal  world,  the  poem  concludes  with  a  conjecture 
that  superior  beings  are  blest  with  a  nobler  axercise 
of  this  faculty. 


SwzET  Memoiy,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  rail, 
To  view  the  faiiy  hamits  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  firesher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  chaims  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art ; 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  science  dwell. 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell  { 
Whose  constant  yigils  chase  the  chilling  damp  ' 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  lamp. 

The  friends  of  reason,  and  the  guides  of  youth. 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thought ; 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fiune  consignM, 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws ; 
And  fancy's  Aigfats  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  flows, 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ny. 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play ; 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospects  close, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows: 
Like  yon  Cur  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 


The  beauteous  maid,  who  bids  the  world  adieu. 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch"a  fond  review  i 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear  fianiUar  face  i 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper  bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-walk,  the  convent  cell. 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  waywaxd  heart  revive. 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive ; 
The  whisper'd  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong. 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  sweU  the  dioral  soBg 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th'  enchanting  serenade. 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight  glade. 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  si^. 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  slumbers  fijr. 

But  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  rufBed  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  eonfest. 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail. 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there  ; 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare. 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair ! 
But  pause  not  then — ^beyond  the  western  wave. 
Go,  view  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave ! 
Crush'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantl^y  xeeedcs. 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  pleasures   long  re- 
sign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  bis  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  jMse  oontro!  s 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  difftise 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'TIS  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  dis^t  shore ; 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew ; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows. 
And  qtuff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows ; 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  jouth. 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

Ah !  why  should  virtue  fear  the  frowns  of  ftte  f 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  create  ! 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  moulder'd  by  decay; 
A  world,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blest. 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honest  breast 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her  reign. 
When  sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  her  chain. 
When  sober  judgment  has  his  throne  resign'd 
She  smiles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind  $ 
And,  as  wann  fancy's  bright  elysium  glows, 
From  her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  th'  immortal  friend ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  given, 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying  round 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  meny  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies  ; 
Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  away. 
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Oft,  in  the  saddle  rudely  roek'd  to  fleep, 
While  his  mole  browses  on  the  dizzy  steep, 
With  Memory's  sid,  he  sits  at  home,  sud  sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees, 
And  bends  to  hear  their  cherub  voices  call. 
O'er  the  icnid  luiy  of  the  toRent*^  &1L 

But  can  her  smile  with  gloongr  madness  dwell  ? 
Say,  can  she  chase  the  horrors  of  his  cell  ? 
Each  fiery  fli^t  on  frenzy^  wing  restrain. 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fever*d  brain  f 

Pass  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam  sup- 
plies. 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  genius  lies ! 
He,  whose  ancsting  hand  divinely  wrought 
Each  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  thought  i 
And  round,  in  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Fomis  ever  £ur,  creations  ever  new  ! 
But,  as  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  fame. 
The  spectre  poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
And  hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  still  how  sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art ! 
From  the  nide  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
E'en  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
With  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe ! 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare  t 
Whence  bat  from  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 

Awake,  arise !  with  grateful  fervour  fraught. 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought. 
He,  who,  through  nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  £sdr  her  fitultless  line  portrays ; 
Whose  mind,  pro&ned  by  no  unhallow'd  guest. 
Calls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best ; 
May  range,  at  will,  brif^t  fimcy's  golden  clime. 
Or,  musing,  mount  where  science  sits  sublime. 
Or  wake  the  spixTt  of  departed  time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 
A  blooaiiDg  Eden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 
So  rich  the  entture,  though  so  small  the  space, 
Its  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace. 
Bat  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
Turns  but  to  stsrt,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
The  weary  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  rsn. 
Fades  to  a  Uank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

Ah !  win  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
By  truth  iUaaaiaed,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  qnench'd  ttm  eye,  and  ekeed  the 

ear. 
Still  nerved  for  actiHi  in  her  native  s|^ere. 
Oft  will  she  rise— with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vaniah'd  from  her  view  | 
Dart  throii^  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
0*er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  east  i 
With  giaat  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
And  snatch  tbt  fiutfaless  fugitive  to  li^t. 
So  throvgfa  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies, 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries  % 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disckwe. 
Long  on  the  woodmoss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repose. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind  t 
Danger  and  deatii  a  dread  delight  inspire. 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  with  wonted  iiie^ 
When  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  somnier  bur. 
He  coonts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were 


Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious 
piles 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  ? 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  6reenwich--go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hail  I 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stra^iger's  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest**  rage  i 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease  t 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  souL 

Hast  thou  through  £den's  wild-wood  vales  pur- 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  majestically  rude  i 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life. 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly's  idle  strife ; 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd  i 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place. 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Ormond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fairy  grove, 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour. 
Than  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  areh  and  ivied  wall  i 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace  ! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  aforeign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle  \ 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast  i 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  view'd, 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude. 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity  ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know ; 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay  i 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car. 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star } 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell, 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell ! 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul. 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  rise. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies  1 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  ru^,  romantic  clime) 
When  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landscepe  threw 
Her  richest  fragiance,  and  her  brightest  hue. 
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A  blithe  and  blooming  forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scenes  Salvator's  soul  adored ; 
The  rocky  pass  half-hnng  with  shaggy  wood, 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunn'd  the  track,  unknown  to  human  tread, 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led ; 
Some  ancient  catsiract*s  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wind  the  heath-cock  rose 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows ; 
Ere  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar, 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar ; 
And  through  the  rifted  cliffs,  that  scaled  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  charm'd  his  dazzled  eye. 
Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  the  wave. 
Through  mom's  gray  mist  its  melting  colours  gave ; 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grove 
Its  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriauce  wove. 

Light  as  the  breeze  that  brush'd  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  adventurer  flew ; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore. 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veil'd  the  sky, 
And  on  the  musk-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye ; 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  some  shelter'd 
stream. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  toU'd, 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold  ; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd, 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the 

shade: 
It  ceased-— yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung. 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot. 
A  crystal  water  cross'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  it  bore : 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude  ! 
In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 
Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entranced  she  sits ;  from  youth  to  age. 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page ; 
And  noting,  ere  they  fade  nway. 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat, 
When  lo,  the  genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form — but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel  face  ? 
Can  Virgil's  verse,  can  Raphael's  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye. 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die  ? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  mark'd  the  stranger  there ; 
Her  pastoral  beauty  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul ! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pure  and  white-wing'd  agents  of  the  sky, 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sjrmpathy, 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  ? 
Sweet  is  their  office,  a^  their  natures  sweet ! 
^         Florio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid. 
Till  through  a  vista's  moonlight-checker'd  shade. 


Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Their  wars  suspended,  and  their  councils  closed,) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awful  state, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate. 
Nor  paused  he  there.    The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green ; 
And,  slow  advancing,  hail'd  him  as  his  guest. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  express'd. 
He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  'squire ; 
Age  had  not  quench 'd  one  spaik  of  manly  fire  i 
But  giant  gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain. 
And  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 

Yet  here  remembrance,  sweetly  soothing  power? 
Wing'd  with  delight  confinement's  lingering  hour. 
The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear, 
He  scour'd  the  country  in  his  elbow  chair ; 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  bound. 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music  round. 

Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind: 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portray'd. 
The  far-famed  triumphs  of  the  field  displayed ; 
Usurp'd  the  canvass  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  Une  of  heroes  from  the  wall. 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew. 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest  trophies  hung. 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there  < 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fann'd  the  mooDtain 

air. 
All,  as  they  frown'd,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  ? — ^His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  siro  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gayety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul  j  and  rapturous  fuacy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright  vision 

fled! 
When  evening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal  blue. 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw ; 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove, 
Down  by  Saint  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ; 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  taper'd  rite 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  night: 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 
A  sacred  calm  through  the  brown  foliage  breathed. 

The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  glade, 
With  fearful  gaze  their  various  course  survey'd. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined. 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind ; 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet  wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave ; 
The  eagle  rush'd  from  Skiddaw*s  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest. 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimm'd  with  dewy 
ray 
The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water'b  deep  serene  she  hung. 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung; 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew. 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  little  crew. 
All,  all  escaped— but  ere  the  lover  bore 
His  faint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore. 
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Her  sense  had  fled  f — Exhausted  by  the  storm, 
A  &ta.l  tiance  hung  o'er  her  pallid  form  j 
Her  cLoting  eye  a  trembling  lustre  fired ; 
Twas  life's  last  spark — it  flutter'd  and  expired ! 

The  &tber  strew'd  his  white  hairs  in  the  wind, 
CallM  on  his  child-^nor  lingered  long  behind : 
And  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave^ 
With  many  an  evening  whisper,  o'er  their  grave. 
Yes,  Florio  lived-^and,  still  of  each  possess'd. 
The  father  cherish'd  and  the  maid  caress'd ! 

For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiasi  rove 
With  Julia's  spirit  through  the  shadowy  grove  i 
Gaze  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd. 
Kiss  every  floweret  phmted  by  her  hand. 
Ah  !  still  be  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade. 
When  hazy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray'd 
Half  viewless  forms ;  still  listen'd  as  the  breeae 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees  ( 
And  aX  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught. 
In  sweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought ! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shunn'd  the  blaze  of  day ; 
She  gave  its  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  spring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
Muimur'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone. 
In  Florio's  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own. 
Her  chaim  around  th'  enchantress  Memory  threw, 
A  charm  that  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 

Bat  is  her  magic  only  felt  below  ? 
Say,  through  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow: 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere. 
She  yields  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here ; 
All  that  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew  ( 
^'ot  caird  in  slow  succession  to  review. 
But,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 
At  once  presented  to  their  glad  survey  ! 

Each  scene  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled, 
And  dawning  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread ; 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd. 
Since  first  creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd ; 
Each  ready  flight,  at  mercy's  call  divine. 
To  distant  worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine  $ 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  living  rays. 
And  all,  combined,  with  blest  effulgence  blaze. 

There  thy  bright  train,  immortal  friendship,  soar  j 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more  ! 
And,  as  tbe  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infant  years. 
So  there  the  soul,  released  from  human  strife. 
Smiles  at  the  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
Its  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showers ; 
As  at  a  dream  that  charm'd  her  vacant  hours ! 

Olt  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
To  hover  round  his  evening  walk  unseen. 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew. 
And  heaTen  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
Ofi,  when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please ; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell. 
And  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 

O  thou !  witli  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care  \ 
With  whom,  alas !  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below ; 
31 


If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul } 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resign 'd  j 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise. 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed ; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemisk'd  youth. 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  i 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fency's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power. 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light  { 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest .' 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA 
Dav  glinmier'd  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went, 
Glad  to  be  gone— «  pilgrim  fh>m  the  north, 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    E^e  the  artisan. 
Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant, 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing— -but  in  vain. 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 
His  birth-place--when,  but  one  short  step  too  late. 
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He  sate  him  down  and  wept — ^wept  till  the  morning  i 
Then  rose  to  go— a  wanderer  through  the  world. 

*Tis  not  a  tale  that  every  hour  brings  with  it 
Yet  at  a  city  gate,  from  time  to  time, 
Much  might  be  learnt ;  and  most  of  all  at  thine, 
London — ^thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlarging  still.    Let  us  stand  by, 
And  note  who  passes.    Here  comes  one,  a  youth. 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Chatterton — in  thought  admired,  caress'd. 
And  crown'd  like  Petrarch  in  the  capitol  $ 
Ere  long  to  die — ^to  fall  by  his  own  hand, 
And  fester  with  the  vilest.    Here  come  two. 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted-^oon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson ;  wealth  and  fame 
Awaiting  one— e*en  at  the  gate,  neglect 
And  want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself. 
Adventurous,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Press  on — ^though  but  a  rill  entering  the  sea. 
Entering  and  lost !    Our  task  would  never  end. 

Day  glimmcr*d  and  I  went,  a  gentle  breeze 
Ru£Bing  the  Leman  lake.    Wave  after  wave. 
If  such  they  might  be  callM,  dashM  as  in  sport. 
Not  anger,  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 
Making  wild  music,  and  for  westward  caught 
The  sunbeam— where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line. 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage  boat  swept  gayly  by, 
Laden  with  peasant  girls,  and  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlet  caged 
For  Vevay*8  market-place — a  motley  group 
Seen  through  the  silvery  haze.  But  soon  'twas  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  flapp'd  idly  for  an  instant. 
Then  bore  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
80  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world. 
So  wondrously  profound — as  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old, 
(His  name  is  justly  in  the  calendar,) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
That  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty. 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow  pilgrims  sate. 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
They  marvell'd,  as  they  might  {  and  so  must  all. 
Seeing  what  now  I  saw  1  for  now  'twas  day. 
And  the  bright  sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
A  thousand  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
Checkering  the  clear  expanse.    A  while  his  orb 
Hung  o'er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blanc, 
Thy  seas  of  ice  and  ice-built  promontories, 
That  change  their  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport ; 
Then  travell'd  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
The  pine-clad  heights  of  Jura,  lighting  up 
The  woodman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  aze> 
Borne  homeward  through  the  forest  in  his  hand ; 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen. 
That  dungeon  fortress  never  to  be  named. 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Toussaint  breathed  out  his  brave  and  generous  spirit. 
Ah,  little  did  he  think,  who  sent  him  there. 
That  he  himself,  then  greatest  among  men. 
Should  in  like  manner  be  so  soon  convey'd 


Across  the  ocean — ^to  a  rock  so  small 

Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  waves. 

That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  retois'd. 

Saying  it  was  not ! 

Still  along  the  shore, 
Among  the  trees,  I  went  for  many  a  mile. 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishing-nets. 
Singing  some  national  song  by  the  way-side. 
But  now  twas  dusk,  and  journeying  by  the  Rhone, 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
I  enter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom,* 
The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river, 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  ray 
Glanced  through  my  lattice,  and  the  household  stir 
Wam'd  me  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  deport, 
A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 
With  many  a  tuning  of  rude  instruments. 
And  many  a  laugh  that  argued  coming  pleasure. 
Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  the  nuptial  rite. 
And  nuptial  feast  attiring— 'there  I  slept. 
And  in  my  dreams  wander'd  once  more,  well  pleased. 
But  now  a  charm  was  on  the  rocks,  and  woods, 
And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  was  with  those 
I  had  at  mom,  at  even,  wish'd  for  there. 

IL 
THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

Night  was  again  descending,  when  my  mule. 
That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the  clouds. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  heaven  itself,  transporting  me, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  great  St  Bernard; 
That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me. 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  limb  ; 
And  a  lay  brother  of  the  hospital, 
^Vho,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear. 
Came  and  held  fut  my  stirrup  in  his  hand, 
While  I  alighted. 

Long  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  highest  in  the  ancient  world. 
And  placed  there  for  the  noblest  purposes. 
'Twas  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masonry. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses. 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chance ; 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
Warr'd  00  for  ever  by  the  elements, 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men— when  on  the  mountain  top 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  conflict 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 
The  vesper  bell,  for  'twas  the  vesper  hour. 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  wilderness, 
**  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  jrour  work. 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayer !" 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leap'd  up, 

*  Su  Maurice. 
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tAj  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow  ; 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky. 

On  its  dead  surface  glimmering.    Twos  a  scene 

Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind, 

As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved ; — 

And  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  thought. 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore, 

Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood,  half  in  shadow, 

A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead. 

For  such  as,  hav&ng  wandered  from  the  way. 

Had  pcrishM  miserably.    Side  by  side, 

Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company, 

AH  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them ; 

Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 

In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suifer  change, 

Though  the  barr'd  windows,  barr'd  against  the  wolf. 

Are  always  open ! 

But  the  Bin  blew  cold ; 
And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
I  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  board.    The  fare,  indeed,  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence. 
But  might  have  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine ; 
And  through  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
(The  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir) 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  apostolic  heads. 
And  sheds  a  grace  on  all.    Theirs  time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
Nor  was  a  brow  o'ercast.    Seen  as  I  saw  them. 
Ranged  Tound  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
Of  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile, 
As  children ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth ; 
Mingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk, 
Music ;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came, 
As  of  some  other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  roU'd  on  in  ocean  billows, 
When  on  his  face  th'  experienced  traveller  fell. 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrUs  with  his  hands. 
Then  all  was  changed ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pack 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings.    "  Anselm,  higher  up. 
Just  where  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long. 
And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 
Digs  with  his  feet    That  noble  vehemence, 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  err*d  ? 
Let  us  to  work !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  l-^ 
But  who  descends  Mont  Yelan  ?    Tis  La  Croix. 
Away,  away  !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 
Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awaken'd. 
Asking  to  sleep  again."  ^  Such  their  discourse. 

Oft  has  a  venerable  roof  received  me  *, 
St  Bruno's  once* — ^where,  when  the  winds  were 

hush'd. 
Nor  from  the  cataract  the  voice  came  up, 
Yon  might  have  heard  the  mole  work  underground. 
So  great  the  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen. 
Save  when  from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  cross'd 
By  some  rude  bridge — or  one  at  midnight  toll*d 
To  matins,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth. 
Glided  along  those  aisles  interminable, 


*  The  Grande  Chartreuse. 


All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 

Of  silence.    Nor  is  that  sequestered  spot, 

Once  call'd  «  Sweet  Waters,"  now  «  The  Shady 

Vale,"* 
To  me  unknown  ;  that  house  so  rich  of  old, 
So  courteous,  and  by  two,  that  pass'd  that  way,t 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verse. 
The  poet's  payment 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  virtue.    What  though  frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gathers-there  is  that  within, 
Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  summer;  and  in 

thought, 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden  plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  south  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  instantly 
Restored,  renew'd,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag. 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weary  rest 

III. 
THE  DESCENT. 
Mt  mule  refresh'd— and,  let  the  truth  be  told. 
He  was  not  of  that^vile,  that  scurvy  race, 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy. 
But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice. 
Snorting  suspicion  while  with  sight,  smell,  touch, 
Examining  the  wet  and  spongy  moss. 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth— my  mule  refresh'd,  his  bells 
Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 
And  we  set  out  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly — ^by  waterfalls 
Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  midway, 
At  length,  uncheck'd,  unbidden,  he  stood  still ; 
And  all  his  bells  were  muflled.    Then  ray  guide. 
Lowering  his  voice,  address'd  me :  "  Through  this 

chasm 
On  and  say  nothing— for  a  word,  a  breath. 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snow—enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 
Well  I  remember  how  I  met  them  here. 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak— I  could  not  be  deceived— 
Rein'd  in  his  hone,  and  ask'd  me,  as  I  pass'd. 
How  £ur  twas  to  St  Remi.    Where  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base. 
'Twas  there ;  and  down,  along  the  brink  he  led 
To  victory ! — ^Dessaix,  who  tum'd  the  scale, 
Leaving  his  life-blood  in  that  famous  field, 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze,]  sleeps,  as^you  saw  at  dawn, 
Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  hospital  church." 


*  Vallombrosa,  formerly  called  Acqua  Bella, 
t  Ariosto  and  Milton. 
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So  'saying,  for  a  while  he  held  his  peace, 

Awe-struck  beneath  that  dreadful  canopy ; 

But  soon,  the  danger  passM,  launchM  forth  again. 

IV. 
JORASSE. 
JoRAssE  was  in  his  three-and-twentleth  year ; 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfulness, 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies, 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below. 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things  (  ^ 
And  now  he  numbered,  marching  by  my  side, 
The  savans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  crossed 
The  frozen  tnct,  with  him  familiarly 
Through  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conversed 
In  many  a  chalet  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,* 
Round  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-hom  and  Rosenlau, 
And  her,  whose  throne  is  inaccessible,t 
Who  sits,  withdrawn,  in  virgin  majesty, 
Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  avalanche 
Roird  its  long  thunder ;  and  a  sudden  crash. 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  ear 
Told  that  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun  ; 
And  with  what  transport  he  recall'd  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
The  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  reabns  of  frost  {  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enter'd  a  grot  star-bright. 
And  gather'd  from  above,  below,  around, 
The  pointed  crystals! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  £ut  as  his  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children— breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Drew  his  displeasure,)  once,  nor  long  before. 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipp'd,  he  fell ;  and  through  a  feaiful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper. 
Went  to  the  under  world !    Long  while  he  lay 
Upon  his  rugged  bed — ^then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever  I 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern, 
W^inding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  show*d  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ? 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers; 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men. 
Lost  like  himself  ?    Yet  must  he  wander  on« 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  tree ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Worldng  its  way  to  Hght  I    Back  he  withdrew. 
But  soon  retum'd,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Dash'd  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  day. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was. 


•  The  Schrekborn- 


t  The  Jung-frau. 


Traveird  incessantly,  the  craggy  roof 
Just  over  head,  and  the  impetuous  waves. 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant's  strength 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake — at  the  third  step  he  todc. 
Unfathomable — and  the  roof,  that  long 
Had  threaten 'd,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  surface.    Statue-like  he  stood. 
His  journey  ended ;  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  souL    Breathing  a  prayer  to  her 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  blessed  virgin. 
He  plunged,  he  swam—- and  in  an  instant  rose. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine  I    Throogfa 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  rato ;  and  on  the  bank 
The  young  were  dancing  (*twas  a  festival-day) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear. 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring  $  and  her  fsce. 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke. 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy. 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close, 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash'd  fire,  and,  stopping  short, 
He  listened  and  look*d  up.    I  look'M  up  too ; 
And  twice  tlicre  came  a  hiss  that  through  me  thriird! 
'Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fear. 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  broken ; 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanish'd  from  his  mind ; 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnay, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slung. 
His  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  track*d  their  footsteps.    By  a  cloud  rarprised. 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices, 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurl'd  them  fifty  Ikthoms, 
Oft  had  they  stood,  locked  in  each  others  arms. 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freezing  sky, 
£ach  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  falling. 
O,  'twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  Ufe, 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinquish ! 
**  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wilds. 
As  for  myself,"  he  cried,  and  he  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  his  hand,  "  this  do  I  call 
My  winding  sheet— for  I  shall  have  no  other  !** 
And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
CTwas  on  a  glacier— halfway  up  to  heaven,) 
Taking  his  final  rest    Long  did  his  wife. 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  her  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  befoft  her. 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush'd  and  bleedings 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !    At  length  the  dismal  news 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  corse. 

V. 

Marguerite  de  tours. 

Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  tbe 
Discover'd  many  a  variegated  moss* 


*  Lichen  Oeographicus. 
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That  to  the  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff 

Shadows  out  capes  and  islands  ;  and  ere  long 

Numberless  flowers,  such  as  disdain  to  live 

In  lower  regions,  and  delighted  drink 

The  clouds  before  they  fall,  flowers  of  all  hues, 

With  their  diminutive  leaves  cover'd  the  ground. 

Twas  then,  that,  turning  by  an  ancient  larch, 

Shiver'd  in  two,  yet  most  majestical 

With  its  long  level  branches,  we  observed 

A  human  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

Far  down  by  the  way-side— just  where  the  rock 

Is  riven  asunder,  and  the  Evil  One. 

Has  bridged  the  gulf,  a  wondrous  monument 

Built  in  one  night,  from  which  the  flood  beneath. 

Raging  along,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  heard. 

And  seen  as  motionless  ! 

Nearer  we  drew, 
And  'twas  a  woman  young  and  delicate. 
Wrapt  in  a  russet  cloak  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
In  deepest  thought.    Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  matron  cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged. 
As  well  we  might,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Ere  she  became  a  mother.    Pale  she  look'd, 
Yet  cheeifiil  s  though,  methought,  once,  if  not  twice, 
Sbe  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming : 
And  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw. 
Worn  on  one  side,  and  ganiish*d  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  conceal'd  a  &ce 
Not  soon  to  be  forgotten.    Rising  up 
On  oar  appnndi,  she  joumeyM  slowly  on; 
And  mj  companion,  long  before  we  met. 
Knew,  and  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
(Soeh  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
In  Val  d'Aosta ;  and  an  Alpine  stream. 
Leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
To  join  the  Bora,  tam'd  her  father's  milL 
There  did  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart. 
Modi  to  the  old  man*^  grief.    Long  he  held  out. 
Unwilling  to  resign  her;  and  at  length, 
When  the  third  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
And  fled.    The  act  was  sudden ;  and  when  for 
Away,  her  spirit  had  misgivings.    Then 
She  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  face 
Sickly  and  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger ; 
And,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near, 
Went  forth  unseen,  and,  burdenM  as  she  was, 
Cross'd  the  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness. 
And  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Her  task  was  done.    She  had  iulfill'd  her  wish, 
And  now  was  on  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
A  frame  like  hers  had  suffer'd ;  but  her  love 
Was  strong  within  her ;  and  right  on  she  went. 
Fearing  no  ill.    May  all  good  angels  guard  her ! 
And  should  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may. 
Visit  Martigny,  I  wiU  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours ; 
Thy  sign  the  silver  swan.*-   Heaven  prosper  thee ! 

VI. 
THE  ALPS. 
Wbo  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 

i  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night, 

*  LaCTgae. 


Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable ; 

Who  first  beholds  the  Alps— that  mighty  chain 

Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  to  eartle— 

But  instantly  receives  into  bis  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  ? 

To  me  they  scem'd  the  barriers  of  a  world. 
Saying,  Thus  far,  no  farther  !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  travell'd  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day, 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of .' 
Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time ! 

Great  was  the  tumult  there, 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows, 
The  war-horse  reared ;  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  lost, 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  ch^ged ; 
'And  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link, 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears, 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up. 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same, 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Yet  through  its  fairy  course-,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  path  ! 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns  ! 
Mine,  though  I  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  abbot  feel. 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  'tis  past, 
That  turbulent  chaos  ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

vn. 

COMO. 
I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — ^though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane  tree  walk, 
Or  fishing,  as  he  might  be,  from  his  window : 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  mo !) 
Could  I  recall  the  ages  post,  and  play 
X  2 
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The  fool  with  Time,  I  should  perhaps  reserve 
My  leisure  for  Catullus  on  his  lake. 
Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  farm 
'  A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 
But  such  things  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still, 
And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail, 
His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like, 
Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  air 
Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 
A  silvery  gleam ;  and  now  the  purple  mists 
Rise  like  a  curtain ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 
Filling,  o'erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 
This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains ; 
And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 
Numberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pav)a ; 
Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor. 
Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 
Under  the  promontory — ^its  tall  tower 
And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poussm  drew, 
Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloud ; 
A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life, 
And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight. 
After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
—But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  'tis  now 
The  heyday  of  the  vintage ;  all  abroad, 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex, 
Busy  in  gathering ;  all  among  the  vines, 
Some  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wickerwork. 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  through  the  leaves ;  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues, 
And  every  avenue  a  cover'd  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    'TIS  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tears — so  general  is  the  joy ! 
While  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  over  the  lake, 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier'd  mules  are  seen. 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyard  ground 
On  the  hill-side,  thou  sent'st  thy  little  son, 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he. 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
O'erflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer, 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  giver  t 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour. 
The  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Such  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart, 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  all. 
At  least  I  found  it  so ;  nor  less  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  as  an  English  traveller, 
CTwas  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  crossed 
The  bay  of  Tramezzinc,)  right  readily 
I  tum'd  my  prow  and  foUow'd,  landing  soon 
Where  steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave ; 
Where,  through  the  trellises  and  corridors. 


Soft  music  came  as  from  Armida's  palace. 
Breathing  enchantment  o'er  the  woods,  the  waten; 
And  through  a  bright  pavilion,  bright  as  day, 
Fonns  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  among 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
Painted  by  Ckgliari ;  where  the  world  danced 
Under  the  starry  sky,  while  I  lookM  on, 
Admiring,  listening,  quaffing  gramolata. 
And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  round. 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  there. 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  full  of  witchery  !    Night  linger'd  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  Bellaggio  ; 
But  the  strain  followed  me ;  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice — once  and  again  bidding  adieu. 

vin. 

BERGAMO. 

The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before. 
But  where  I  knew  not.    It  inclined  to  sadnen ; 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delicious  fare 
My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbara, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  rolled  out  before  me. 
Figs  and  rock-melons — at  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unaldll'd ; 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  on 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gestnres. 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fro  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  beard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  twas  done. 
Their  dark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  yet,  metbou^t. 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  soul,  express'd 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  or  near. 
Few  let  them  pass  lihnoticcd ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.    Twins  they  were. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  world ; 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  Martinmas,  went  down 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

May  they  live 
Blameless  and  happy— rich  they  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  days  of  minstrelsy. 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door, 
Crjring  without,  **  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing  *" 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song) 
Retum'd  to  thank  him ;  or  like  him  wayworn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  fbaming  Adigd 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city  gate  near  the  hill  foot. 
The  gate  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone. 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once 
Found  welcome — ^nightly  in  the  banner'd  hall 
Tuning  his  harp  to  tales  of  chivalry 
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Before  the  great  Mastino,  and  his  guests, 

The  three-aDd-twenty,  by  some  adverse  fortune, 

By  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice, 

Reft  of  their  kisgly  crowns,  reft  of  their  all. 

And  liTiag  on  his  bounty. 

But  who  now 
Enten  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
In  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
Brushing  the  floor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
Of  ceremony  ?    Gliding  on  he  comes, 
Slipshod,  ungarter'd ;  his  long  suit  of  black 
Din^-  and  threadbare,  though  renewM  in  patches 
Till  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
At  length  arrived,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
"  Tis  my  necessity  !"  he  stops  and  speaks, 
Screwing  a  smile  into  his  dinnerless  face. 

« I  am  a  poet,  signor : — give  me  leave 
To  bid  yon  welcome.    Though  you  shrink  from 

notice. 
The  splendour  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you ; 
And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 
As  well  indeed  she  may  !    But  I  transgress : 
I  too  have  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 
To  spare  another." 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
His.  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table, 
And  bow'd  and  left  me  ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Receiving  my  small  tribute,  a  zecchino. 
Unconsciously,  as  doctors  do  their  fees. 

My  omelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
<■  The  very  best  in  Bergamo  !*'  had  long 
Fled  from  all  eyes  ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  BUis 
De  Santillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Bartering  my  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 
ITALY. 

Ah  I  in  Italy  ?    Is  this  the  Minciua  ? 
Are  those  the  dbtant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself  $ 
And  not  a  finger-post  by  the  road  side 
«  To  3«antua"— ^  To  Ferrara"— but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-cdngratulation. 

O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Yet  could  I  weep-— for  thou  art  lying,  alas ! 
Low  in  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 
— ^Bat  why  despair  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come. 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his  prey, 
Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strOce  again 
If  bat  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.    E'en  now  the  flame 
Borsts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously, 
And,  dying,  lelft  a  splendour  like  the  day. 
That  like  the  day  diffused  itself,  and  still 
Blesses  the  earth — the  light  of  genius,  virtue, 
GreatDess  in  thought  and  act,  contempt  of  deaths 


Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedsemon,  were  themselves. 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  those  in  Marathon  !** 
Awake  along  the  .Sgean  ;  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  seen 
Moving  as  once  they  were — ^instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COLL'ALTO. 

In  this  neglected  mirror  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas  !  was  seen 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping  place  ; 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart. 
Said, «  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  night, 
Shunn'd  like  Coiralto."    'Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  cliff  with  its  gray  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  his  locks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  him. 
Addressed  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  call'd 
"  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chairs. 
Much  yet  remain 'd  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest. 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  renown'd  ; 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements. 
Dolphins  and  boys,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  flower? ; 
And  from  the  ceUing,  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.    While  I  stood  and 

look'd, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

**  She  had  ('tis  now  long  since) 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too  ; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  said, 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
«  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    When  unrequired. 
She  would  steal  forth  ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grove 
Self-planted  halfway  down,  losing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness ;  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place. 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  hours  came  round. 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sittmg. 
Her  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and  through  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice  5 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
CTwas  an  illusion  of  the  evil  spirit— 
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Some  say  he  came  and  crosa'd  it  at  the  instant,) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answer'd, 
That  turn'd  her  blood  to  gall.    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
Baying  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him, 
An  hour  and  more  by  the  old  turret  clock,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th'  unhappy,  lost  Cristina, 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress— -to  die. 

*'  No  blood  was  spilt ;  no  instrument  of  death 
Lurk'd— or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblemishM  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  ungather'd. 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing. 
She  was  wall*d  up  within  the  castle  wall. 
The  wall  itself  was  hoUow'd  to  receive  her ; 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ? — Tis  far  down  5 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    'TIS  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel;  and  there  nightly  now, 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair. 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of. 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
Glimmer'd  and  went — ^there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale .' 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — ^her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
Join'd  as  in  prayer ;  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  woods,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth. 
The  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track  | 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath-,  starting,  exclaims, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
•Tis  the  White  Lady  I»" 

XL 

VENICE. 

There  is  a  glorious  dty  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets. 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o*er  the  sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  city — steering  in. 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome    • 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour. 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shattered  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipp*d  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Padua,  where  the  stars  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch*d  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower, 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelin^ 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  fate 
And  shudder'd.    But  of  him  I  thought  not  then. 
Him  or  his  horoscope ;  far,  far  from  me 
The  forms  of  guilt  and  fear ;  though  some  were  there. 
Sitting  among  us  round  the  cabin  board. 
Some  who,  like  him, had  cried,**  Spill  blood  enoughl" 


And  could  shake  long  at  shadows.    They  had  phiy  'd 

Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  returning; 

A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to-monrow, 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  quaver. 

Sings  **  Caro,  caro  ?** — 'TIS  the  prima  donna. 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  face. 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  *<  Brava .'  ancora  ?'* 

*Tis  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch*d  on  her  shoulder.    But  mark  him  who  leaps 

Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  mules  (  then  runs  and  climbe  a  tree 

That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  stream. 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

rris  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  lau^  ; 

That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arleechino. 

And  mark  their  poet — ^with  what  emphasis 

He  prompts  the  young  soubrette,  conning  her  part ! 

Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  he  raps  his  box. 

And  prompts  again ;  for  ever  looking  round 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 

His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 

Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe,  (when  thou  hast  done, — 
Late  may  it  be, — ^it  will,  like  Prospero'i  stafi^ 
Be  buried  fifty  fathoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannot. 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  hate,  for  ever  in  extremes ; 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won, 
But  quick  in  quarrel — ^through  a  thousand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like ;  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on, 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaims  **  Venezia  !*' 
And,  as  caird  forth,  it  comes. 

A  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl. 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves ; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  that 


Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon. 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adom'd  1 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose. 
Towering  ?    'Twas  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  enterprise ;  and,  far  and  near. 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  .^— now  in  Cairo; 
Ere  yet  the  califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Ross, 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  Gulf  of*Ormus,  goms  from  Bagdad  j 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love. 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.    Wandering  round. 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  display'd. 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went. 
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And,  tnTelling  slowly  upward,  drew  ere  long 
Fran  the  weH-heed  supplying  all  below  i 
Making  the  imperial  city  of  the  east. 
Herself,  hia  trilmtsiy. 

If  we  tuni 
To  the  black  Ibresti  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube^ 
VTbere  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs, 
And,  like  the  wolf  that  hunger'd  at  his  door. 
The  baron  lived  by  rapine— theie  we  meet. 
In  warlike  guise,  the  caiaran  firom  Venice ; 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emer^g, 
A  gUttning  file,  tiie  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
Sent  and  recalled— but  at  a  dty  gate 
All  gayety,  and  lookM  for  ere  it  comes ; 
Wmning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
Gages,  whence  eTciy  wild  cry  of  the  desert, 
Jugglers,  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charlemain, 
And  his  biare  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up. 
On  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  a  while. 
When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
The  wonders  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
Sigh  for  new  conquests ! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
ThnsHomish,  till  th*  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arriyed  a  fleet 
From  India,  fnxn  the  region  of  the  sun. 
Flagrant  with  spices — that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
TuniM  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell, 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed ; 
8be  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  four  kingdbms— who,  as  in  an  ark, 
Ibd  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjaied,  fnm  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
Fran  the  last  trace  of  civilized  life— to  where 
Light  shone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 
Though  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt, 
Fhm  her  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
Befsre  her  paas'd,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
the  saif^tieet  of  the  mighty.    What  are  these, 
dothed  in  their  purple  ?    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
Their  monstrous  shadows ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
Fhantom-Iike,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
What— but  the  last  that  styled  themselves  the 

Ccsars? 
And  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come  i 
Their  gestures  menacing  so  fu  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  turban  and  the  heron's  plume  f 
Who— but  the  caliphs  ?  foltow'd  fost  by  shapes 
As  new  and  strange— emperor,  and  king,  and  czar. 
And  soldan,  each,  with  a  gigantk  stride, 
Trampling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To'^make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  name  in  bloods-some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad  \ 
Others,  nor  long,  alas !  the  interval. 
In  li^  and  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove**  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fiie 
Bfmgled  with  darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually, 
Thoee  who  assume  a  sway  beyond  them  all  i 
Men  gray  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown. 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  the  keys 
That  can  akme,  as  he  would  signify. 
Unlock  heavenH  gste. 
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LUI6L 

He  who  is  on  his  travels  and  loves  ease. 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth, 
Such  as  thou  wert,  Luigi.    Thee  I  found, 
Playing  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Pttlcinella,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
**  Tre !  Quattro !  Cinque !"— tis  a  game  to  strike 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart     What  then  from 

thine? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved, 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  aa  honest  lad  j 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambition. 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure, 
Thou  wouldst  have  number'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procurators. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Had  lived  and  laboured,  cutting,  charring  wood  { 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  fall. 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd  { 
And  there  I  found  thee — ^by  thy  own  prescription 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano— on  the  great  canal. 
As  though  thou  knewest  where  to  dine  and  sleep. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinal's  gouty  chair. 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter  i 
Then  teach  the  art  to  others  in  Ferrara, 
— At  the  Three  Moors— <is  guide,  as  cicerone— 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge— through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  ezpbuning — ^pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted ;  yet,  metfainks 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Maremma  i 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  clustering  round  a  face 
Open  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came. 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer  i 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none ;  and  they,  who  stood  to  hear 

thee. 
Caught  the  infection,  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  in  her  merriest  mood, 
Her  happiest— not  a  speck  was  in  the  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.    In  a  clime 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gi^^est. 
And,  Eke  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers. 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning,  and  noon,  and  night, 
Singing  or  talking ;  singing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  talking. 
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xni. 

ST.  MABX*8  PLACE. 

Otzb  how  many  tncts,  vist,  meuureleM, 
Nothing  from  day  to  day,  fiom  year  to  year. 
Passes,  save  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  iamishM  eagle  ranging  ibr  his  prey  i 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted !   Emperors,  popes. 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  perfoxm'd  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world,  , 

Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  temple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  pioud  pontiff— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year. 
And  blind— his  eyes  put  out— did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears. 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much ; 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
**  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest  !'* 
—There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on, 
£re,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  stream'd  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny, 
So  soon  to  float  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 
He  sail'd  away,  flve  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  lofty  sides  hong  with  emblazon'd  shields. 
Following  his  track  to  gloiy.    He  returned  not ; 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
Snatoh'd  from  destniction-^tha  four  steeds  divine. 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal— in  the  plaee 
Where  in  an  aftei^time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  beside  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand. 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  eourt  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  diaded  from  the  setting  son 
By  many-oolow'd  hangings ;  whUe,  beneath, 
Knights  of  aU  nations,  some  from  meny  England, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  doge, 
Htanself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd, 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  Iner. 
They  were  his  first  a^Mannee,  and  his  hst 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  ftst  for  many  and  many  an  age. 
As  this  small  spot    To-day  twas  f^  of  maskers ; 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  the  carnival. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  maskM ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman  i 
And  be  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  uid  gagg'd. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not    Under- 


Where  the  arehngel,  tozning  with  the  wind. 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmott  tower. 

His  aims  extended—there  oontinuaUy 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  side. 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other  i 

Honor  and  BCirth.    Both  vanish'd  in  one  hov ! 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  he  chdme 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  vw9j  their  fbotitepe. 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marble  stairs* 
Down  which  the  gris)y  head  of  old  Fklicro 
RoU'd  from  the  block.    Pass  onward  throvgjh  the 


Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  docal  robes. 
But  one  is  wanting-^where,  thrown  off  in  heat, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter  i 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — ^wilt  from  halls  of  state 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness  i  and  be  told,  **  Twas  here. 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  put  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled ; 
He  first— then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  becft 
Struggling  to  save  their  father.'^— Through   tfast 

door 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow,  **  Vm  lost !" 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  hoooor. 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  Caimagnola.— 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vaults 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  wannth  came  never. 
Leads  to  a  cover'd  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
And  to  that  (iatal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  entBrM* 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span  i 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  life.— But  let  us  to  the  roof; 
And,  when  thou  hast  surveyed  the  see,  the  tend. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  duster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  taBaafes, 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  his  own. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Timing  all  things  to  dust,  and  seorehlog  vp 
The  biain,  tiU  rsasoa  fled,  and  the  wild  yeU 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  oat  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery ! 
—Few  houses  of  the  size  wese  better  fill'd  t 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hoes. 
<*  Most  nights,"  so  said  the  good  old  Nicoks 
(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind,)  *<mDet  Bi|^ 

arrived 
The  prison  boat,  that  boat  with  many  oeis^ 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world. 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Orfano, 
That  drowning-plaoe,  were  never  net  was  thrown 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty  i 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  deed.** 

Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?    Every  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  mnsic !  and  who  flockM  net 
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To  celetmte  hn  nuptials  with  tbe  8e»  ? 
To  weu  the  made,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek,  Aimenian,  Penian— night  and  daj 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hoar  stand  itiU) 
Panning  threii|^  her  thousand  labyr^ths 
The  enchantress  Pleasore  i  realising  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest— 4br  a  tale  to  catch 
Credohms  eui,  and  hold  yoong  hearts  in  chains. 
Had  on^  to  h^, «  There  Uved  in  Venice**— 

*■  Who  were  the  six  we  supp'd  with  yesternight  ?' 
**  Kings,one  and  all !  Thou  oouldst  not  hut  remark 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  six  that  served  them.'* 

"Who  answered  me  just  now?  Who,  when  I  said, 
*  Tis  nine,'  tum'd  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 
« Signor,  he  died  at  nine !' *^-^  Twas  the  Annenian  $ 
The  mask  that  foUows  thee,  go  where  thoa  wilt'* 

*<  But  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ?** 
<■  The  Cypriot.    Ministers  Irom  foreign  courts 
Beset  his  doon,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising ; 
His  the  great  secret!    Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  fiibled  in  the  East, 
As  wrought  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his ! 
Two  dogs,  eoal  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold, 
Walk  in  has  fipotstepe    who  but  his  ^miliars  ? 
He  casts  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile  .'** 
Soeh  tiieir  diaeourse.    Assembling  in  St  Mark's, 
All  natkms  met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 

What  though  a  strange*  mysterious  power  was 
lhcre» 
Moving  thnmghout,  subtle,  invisible. 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  hreathedf 
A  power  that  never  slumberM,  never  paxdon'd. 
All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everywhere. 
Entering  the  doeet  and  the  sanctuary. 
No  place  of  reinge  for  the  doge  himself) 
Most  present  when  least  thought  of— nothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips. 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Obssrved  and  judged— a  power,  that  if  but  gbneed  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lower'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice. 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven-^ 
What  though  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

thus. 
Pursuing  pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not  t 
Bat  let  him  in  the  midni^t  air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  in  that  hour  he  Vanish*d  from  the  earth  * 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA. 

B0r,caUtfw  gondola )  the  sun  is  set- 
It  came,  and  we  emberkM ;  but  uistantly. 
Though  she  had  stept  on  board  so  li^t  of  foot. 
So  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why. 
Sleep  overcame  her )  on  my  aim  she  slept 
Fiom  time  to  time  I  waked  her ;  but  the  boat 
RoekM  her  to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up. 
But  hnken  by  a  cloud.    The  wind  was  hush'd. 
And  the  sea  mirror-like.    A  single  zephyr 
nay^  with  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  mora 
Her  veil  across  her  bosom. 

Long  I  lay 
Contemplating  ttat  free  so  beautiful, 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smiles. 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  snow. 
*Twa8  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  k)ok*d  and  look*d,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Qftlwish*d 
Gently— ^y  stealth— 4o  drop  asleep  myself, 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  come ; 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfulness. 
Twas  all  in  vain.    Love  would  not  let  me  rest 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked  f 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scatter*d,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me  j  and,  as  gayly  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour*d  out  her  innocent  mind !  ^ 

So,  nor  long  since, 
Sung  a  Venetian  t  and  his  lay  of  love. 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm'd  Venice.    As  for  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon  { 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces. 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on. 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 
Those  porches  pass'd  through  which  the  water- 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested— and  the  quay 
Silent,  grass-growiH-adventurer*Iike  I  launch'd 
Into  the  deep,  ere  kmg  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas. 
All  rexdure.    £verywhere,  from  bush  and  brake. 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came ; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine  t  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of  Greece,  whither   the  waves  were 

gliding, 
I  listen'd  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  m  close  converse  i  and,  if  ri^t  t  guess'd. 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 
Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still. 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide, 
Ceased  I  to  wander.    Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methought, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  proud 

heart 

Of  some  PriulL    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing  i  and  he  sung, 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself. 
Of  Tancred  and  Enninia.    On  our  oars 
We  rested;  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine ! 
We  could  not  en^— perht^  he  Was  the  lastr— 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer*d  him ; 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 
The  moon  went  down )  and  nothing  now  was 

Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  of  a  madonna. 
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Glinuneriog — or  heard,  but  when  he  spoke,  who 

stood 
Over  the  lantern  at  the  prow,  and  cried, 
Turning  the  comer  of  some  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown. 
Though  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
«  Hasten  or  slacken.*** 

But  at  length  night  fled ; 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  by,  or  meteor-like, 
Cross'd  me  and  vanish'd — ^lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically. 
That  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  mark, 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  linger'd  still } 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light. 
The  young  Bianca  found  her  father's  door. 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand. 
So  often — ^then  so  lately  left  ajar. 
Shut ;  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity*. 
Now  by  her  lover  uiged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  St  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  feny.    All  arrived; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
Throng'd  her  three  hundred  bridges ;  the  grave  Turk, 
Turban'd,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine, 
Hurxying  along.    For,  as  the  custom  was. 
The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state, 
They  <rf  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold. 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd. 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  coming  { 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroU'd  before  them,) 
First  came  the  brides  in  all  their  loveliness  $ 
Each  in  her  veil,  and  by  two  bridemaids  foUow'd, 
Only  less  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precious  caskets  that  within  contain'd 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.    On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gently  waved,  of  ostrich  feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer, 
Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem ; 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone. 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethyst ; 
A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath. 
Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  church. 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink. 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them. 
Brothers  to  some,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer ; 
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Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plumey 
And,  as  be  walk'd,  with  modest  dignity 
Folding  his  scarlet  mantle,  his  tabano. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aisle. 
Led  by  the  full-voiced  choir  in  bright  proceisjon. 
Range  round  the  altar.    In  his  vestmcntt  thcro 
The  patriarch  stands  {  and,  while  the  anthem  flows. 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved  ? — mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters. 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  them  their  own  ; 
And  they,  array'd  in  youth  and  innoeence. 
Their  beauty  heighten'd  by  their  hopes  and  fears. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.    All  hU  down 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together ; 
And,  stretching  out  his  hands,  the  holy  nan 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction  i 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  outcries  as  la  battle  i 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  ruffians,  robbers  from  the  deep, 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  iteel. 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold !    Statue-liks^ 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  lallen  multitude. 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  stnke ; 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  anm 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treatuiei. 

Where  are  they  now  f-^loughing  the  distant 
waves. 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant.    To  the  east  they  go. 
Steering  for  Istria }  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  galley) 
Freighted  with  all  that  gives  to  life  its  value  * 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  wild 
Along  the  beach ;  the  men  half  arm'd  and  aiming. 
One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spear  { 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mooring-chain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.    Not  a  raft,  a  plank. 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.    In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat    But  long  before. 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine, 
Ljring  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal ; 
Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood. 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.    In  the  east, 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  port ; 
Her  flag  St  Mark's. — ^And  now  she  turns  the  point 
Over  the  waters  like  a  seaF-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  tis  the  same,  'tis  theirs !  from  stem  to  prow 
Hung  with  green  boughs,  she  comes,  she  cornea,  re- 
storing 
AU  that  was  lost 

Coasting,  with  narrow  search, 
FriuU — ^like  a  tiger  in  his  spring. 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  lay 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lots-~had  slain  them,  one  and  all. 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  for  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element; 
Him  first,  as  first  in  rank,  whose  name  lO  long 
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Had  kuhM  llie  babes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet. 
Breathing  a  Httle,  in  his  look  retain'd 
The  fierceness  of  his  soul. 

Thus  were  the  brides 
Lost  and  recoverM ;  and  what  now  remainM 
Bat  to  gLYe  thanks  ?    Twelve  breast-plates  and 

twelre  crowns. 
Flaming  with  gems  and  gold,  the  TotiTe  offerings 
Of  the  yoong  victors  to  their  patron  saint, 
V«wM  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
Laid  at  his  feet ;  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
The  memory  of  a  day  so  full  of  change. 
From  joy  to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again, 
Thnnigh  many  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
Twas  held  r^igionsly  with  all  Observance. 
The  doge  lesign'd  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine ; 
And  through  the  city  in  a  stately  barge 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with  songs  and  symphonies. 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments. 
Each  in  her  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck, 
As  on  a  bnmish'd  throne,  they  glided  by; 
No  window  or  bakony  but  adom'd 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  covert  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
Moving  in  concert  with  the  harmony, 
Thioogh  the  Rialto  to  the  ducal  palace ; 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  honour. 
Sate  representing,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  • 
Eyes  not  vnwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
Their  lovely  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 

XVI. 
FOSCABL 
Let  us  lilt  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 
And  BOW  a  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  stUl. 
Twenty  axe  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ; 
Men  who  have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

g»7 

In  governments  and  distant  embassies. 
Men  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace  $ 
Such  as  in  efiSgy  shall  long  adorn 
The  walls  of  Venice — ^to  show  what  she  has  been ! 
Their  garb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is. 
And  sad  the  general  aspect^    Tet  their  looks 
Are  calm,  are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  grief. 
Nothing  or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise, 
That  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

*     Half  withdrawn, 
A  little  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
A  venerahle  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
Gold  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  f  nrrow'd  brow. 
His  hands  are  dench'd ;   his  eyes  half  shut  and 

glazed; 
His  dimnk  and  withered  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
n!is  Foscaii,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one, 
A  young  man,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretch'd  out 
In  torture,    ms  his  son,  his  only  one ; 
Tis  Giacomo,  the  blessing  of  his  age, 
(Say,  has  he  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder. 
The  murder  of  the  senator  Donato. 
Last  night  the  prooft,  if  proofs  they  are,  were  dropt 
Into  the  lion's  month,  the  mouth  of  brass. 
That  gapes  and  gorges ;  and  the  doge  himself 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son  « 

Suffering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peace 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hounds  in  fiiU  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo. 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  state,  compell'd. 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigh'd  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  tom*d ;  and,  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  *<  My  father  !*'  the  old  man  shrinks  back, 
And  in  his  mantle  miiffles  up  his  face. 
**  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music — 
«  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"— ^  No !  indeed  I  am  not !" 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessioni;  patience,  fortitude. 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  his  father's  lips 
He  hears  the  sentence, «  Banishment  to  Candiat 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it" 

And  the  bark  sets  sail ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves — ^for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night— unseen  of  any — 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness, 
To  be  call'd  up,  when,  in  Itfs  lonely  hours. 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  hatmts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  overhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 

To  answer  to  the  watch ^Alas,  how  changed 

From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so. 
All  followed;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  tiiat  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  doges — ^to  convey  her  home 
The  bdcentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  tbe  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front. 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged, 
To  toumay  in  St  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recalPd  t  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes— 
Into  that  veiy  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  his  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture ; 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  years  of  grief 
Have  not  kill'd  either)  on  his  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seatr-as  though  he  had  not  left  it, 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.    Night  and  day. 
Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
Y 
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Twas  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  lon^g  fits 

Thicken 'd  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolved  to  go, 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  writes 

A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  s&te, 

And  drops  it  to  be^  found. — **  Would  ye  know  all  ? 

I  have  transgress'd,  offended  wilfully  i 

And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought 

But  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 

(Ye  must  consent — ^for  all  of  you  are  sons 

Most  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 

Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man, 

And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be. 

Press  to  my  heart  ('tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 

My  wife,  my  children— and  my  aged  mother — 

Say,  is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

He  is  condemn'd 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish'd  man--and  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  of  a  dungeon.^But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted. 

In  a  hall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
Twas  there  a  trembling  wife'and  her  four  sons 
Yet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength. 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  to  long  lost,  long  moum'd,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  mucb-^death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death— 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 
Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them 
aU{ 
Him  most .'    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  lookM 
Again,  'twas  he  himself,  twas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly ; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man's  cheek,  **  Help  me,  my  father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you  t 
Let  me  go  home."—**  My  son,"  returns  the  doge. 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief,  **  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,"  but,  as  he  speaks, 
He  falls,  **  submit  without  a  munnur." 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Embark'd — ^to  die ;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Erizzo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
**  He  is  most  innocent !    'Twas  I  who  did  it !" 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour. 
Bore  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave. 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread  ;-^and  to  become 
A  by-word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 
On  tiiose,  alas !  now  worse  than  fatherless — 
To  be  proclaim'd  a  ruffian,  a  niglit-stabber. 
He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach — 
He  lived  but  to  disprove  it    That  hope  lost. 


Death  follow'd.    From  the  hour  he  went,  he  spofc* 

not; 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  dowB, 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    O,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  heaven,  and  we  are  assured  there  is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retribution  ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  o'eiflowin^ 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive  j  and  there  was  one» 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee  j  fastening  on  thy  flank. 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three  I 
'Twas  liOredano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  from  his  den } 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foeeul 
Be  doge  no  longer  i  urging  his  great  age. 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness ; 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
**  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,"  said  Foseuit 
**  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myaell 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please." 

He  was  deposed. 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  ^riomly  i 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brew. 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ling,  that  ancksit  syB^bo!, 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  movsd 
The  meekness  of  his  souL    All  things  alike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    « I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Manmo.** 
**  Ah,"  he  replied, « thy  father  was  my  frie^" 

And  now  he  goes.    **  It  is  the  hour  and  past 
I  have  no  business  here."—**  But  wilt  thou  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  ?    That  way  is  private.** 
**  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  palace. 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  splendour. 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round. 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said, 
**  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies." 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  he  came. 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfollow' 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last    When  the  bell  rang. 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Venice, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer ; 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  done. 
It  rang  hisOmelL 

But  whence  the  deadly  hate 
That  caused  all  this — ^the  hate  of  Loredano ! 
It  was  a  legacy  his  fsither  left  him. 
Who,  but  for  Foscari,  had  reign'd  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent's  bag, 
Gather'd  and  grew !    Nothing  but  tum'd  to  venom ! 
In  vain  did  Foscari  sue  for  peace,  for  friendship. 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  IsabeL 
He  changed  not  i  with  a  dteadful  piety, 
Studjring  revenge !  listening  alone  to  thos« 
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Who  taJkM  of  Tvogeasce  i  grasping  by  the  hand 
Those  in  their  zeal  (and  none,  alas  !  were  wantfaig) 
Who  came  to  tell  him  of  another  wrong, 
Done  or  imagined.    When  his  lather  died, 
Twas  whisper'd  in  his  ear,  ^  He  died  by  poison  r* 
He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb,  (tis  there  in  marble,) 
And  in  his  ledger-book — among, his  debtors 
EnterM  the  name  "  Francesco  Foscari,** 
And  added,  **  For  the  murder  of  my  father." 
Learing  a  blank — tobe  fiUM  op  hereafter. 
When  Foscari'ft  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way; 
He  took  the  volume  from  the  hhelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  his  pen  fiU'd  up  the  blank. 
Inscribing,  «  He  has  paid  me." 

Ye  who  sit. 
Brooding  from  day  to  day,  tram  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  cud,  and  starting  up 
As  thoQ^  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs. 
And,  like  the  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  him  who  had  offended — ^if  ye  must. 
Sit  and  brood  on ;  but  0 !  forbear  to  teach 
The  leaeon  to  your  children. 

xvn. 

ABQUA. 
Thexx  isy  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua, 
(The  Padnan  student  knows  it,  honours  it,] 
A  lonely  tombstone  in  a  mountain  churchyard  \ 
And  I  arrived  there  as  the  sun  declined 
Low  in  the  west    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
Fragrance  at  eve,  were  rismg,  and  the  birds 
Singing  their  &rewell  song— the  very  song 
They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant ; 
When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  hSs  canon^  habit, 
And,  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, 
He  came  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land. 
Princes,  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 
Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  tbey  could, 
To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 
And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flockM 
From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south, 
To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago. 
When  I  descended  the  hnpetuous  Rhone, 
Its  vinesrards  of  such  great  and  old  renown. 
Its  castles,  each  with  some  romantie  tale. 
Vanishing  fast-^the  pilot  at  flie  stem. 
He  who  had  steerM  so  long,  standing  aloft; 
His  eyes  on  the  white  breakers,  and  his  bands 
On  what  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
A  huge  misshapen  plank— ^e  bark  itself 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launched  to  return  no  more. 
Such  as  a  shipwreck'd  man  might  hope  to  build. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  home — ^when  I  descended 
Two  kmg,  long  days'  silence,  suspense  on  board. 
It  was  to  oflTer  at  thy  fount,  Valchisa, 
Entering  the  archM  cave,  to  wander  where 
Petrarch  had  wander'd,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit, 
Musing,  reciting— on  some  roclc  moss-grown, 
Or  the  fmtastic  root  of  some  old' fig  tree, 
Tbat  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
Over  their  emerald  bed ;  and  could  I  now 
Ncgtoet  to  visit  Arqua,  where,  at  last, 
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When  he  bad  done  and  settled  with  the  world. 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherishM  too  fondly. 

He  came  for  the  conclusion  >    Halfway  up 

He  built  his  houses  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 

Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd. — But  knock,  and  enter  in. 

This  was  his  chamber.    'TIS  as  when  he  left  it ; 

As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet.    Here  he  sate  and  read.  ' 

This  was  his  chair  i  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  Or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends. 

He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region !  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  his  value — every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play. 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not— >But  could  aught. 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt ; 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 

xvni. 

(UNEYBA. 

If  ever  you  should  come  jto  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs. 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  you — but,  before  3rou  go. 
Enter  the  house — ^forget  it  not,  I  pray — 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

'TIS  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zampieri — ^but  by  whom  I  care  not 
He,  who  observes  it— ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  «  Beware  !"  her  vest  of  gold 
Broider'd  with  flowers,  and  clasp'd  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp  { 
And  on  her  brow,  iUrer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  tben  her  hce. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart—* 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  bangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ  { 
A  chest  that  came  fiom  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor^— 
That  by  the  way— it  may  be  true  or  false— 
But  dont  fi)rget  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child— her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  fother  i 
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And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 

Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dr.ess. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  ai  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  &ther  cried, 
**  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !'> 
And  fill'd  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  firom  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found  { 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess'd. 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsinl  lived — and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remainM  a  while 
Silent  and  tenantless— then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed  {  and  twas  said 
By  one  as  >'Dung,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
*<  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?'/ 
"Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  chtsping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perished— save  a  wedding  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Eograven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  eonceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy  j 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fasten'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 
BOLOGNA. 
*TwAS  night  {  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrou|^t 
Miraculous  cures— 4ie  and  his  stage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear. 
Sent  round  his  cap  i  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleadii)^  look  and  plaintive  stndn 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 
So  well  portray'd,  and  by  a  son  of  thine. 


Whose  voice  had  sweU'd  the  hubbub  in  his  ygotb. 
Were  hush'd,  Bologna;  silence  in  the  streets^ 
The  squares,  when  hark,  the  cUttering  of  fleet  Kools! 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat. 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  soO, 
Stopt  and  alighted.    Twas  where  hangs  alolt 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  perhaps,  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scallop-shell. 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  approach'd 
Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding. 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came } 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  the  niaster'-H>ne  k»g  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 
And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  h>ve  the  haunts  of  genius ;  one  who  saw, 
Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
But  mingled  not,  and,  'mid  the  din,  the  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit 

Much  had  paasM, 
Since  last  we  parted;  and  tiiose  five  short  yeaie 
Much  had  they  told !    His  chistering  locks  wen 

tum^ 
Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  his  eye  the  tiKRight 
Flash'd  lightning-like,  nor  linger'd  on  the  wv» 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  fax  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing— no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
FiU'd  with  its  beams  th'  unfathomable  gnlfi^ 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Biid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistus,  and  wild  fig. 
His  motley  household  came— Not  last  nor  Inst, 
Battista,  who,  upon  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  stain 
Hsd  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  patrician  house 
Arguing  unlimited  trust— Not  last  nor  least, 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength. 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber  door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolonf^ 
Howling  in  griet 

He  had  just  left  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea,t 
Ravenna ;  where,  fitom  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares^ 
Diawn  Inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight  time. 
Through  the  pine  forest  wandering  with  loose  i 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  of  t  beheld§ 


*  See  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annibsl  Ca- 
racci.  He  was  of  vorj  humble  origin ;  and,  to  correct  his 
brother's  'vanHy,  once  sent  htm  a  portrait  of  thsir  fiuher, 
die  tailor,  threading  his  needle. 


•  The  principal  gondolier,  II  iiuite  dl  poppa,  was  almost 
alwajs  In  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  emplofid  on 
occasions  thai  required  judgment  end  address. 

t  Adrlanom  mare.— die.   * 

t  See  the  prophecy  of  Dante. 

§  See  the  tale  as  told  by  Boccaccio  and  Diyden. 
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(What  is  not  vitible  to  ft  poet*k  eye  f) 

The  epeetre  knight,  the  heli-bounds  and  their 

prey. 
The  chese,  the  tlaiighter,  and  the  fest&l  mlith 
Suddenly  blntted.    Twas  a  theme  he  loved ; 
fint  othen  claim'd  their  turn  \  and  many  a  tower, 
Shatter'd,  upiooted  from  its  native  rock, 
Its  itzength  the  piide  of  some  heroic  age, 
Appear'd  and  vanish'd,  (many  a  study  steer* 
Yoked  and  nnyoked,)  while  as  in  happier  days 
He  pourM  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  foigot, 
All  was  enjoyment    Not  a  cloud  obseuzed 
Present  or  fatnre. 

He  is  now  at  rest  i 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  deatlL    Tes,  Bynm,  thou  art  gone> 
Gone  like  a  star  that  throuf^  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
IHzzling,  petplezing.    Tet  thy  heart,  methinks. 
Was  generous,  noble-^noble  in  its  soom 
Of  all  Oinp  Vm  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know, 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
Ob  slight  foundationsi  and,  if  In  tl^  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— 
Thy  wish  acoomplish'd  $  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

They  in  thy  train— 4h,  little  did  they  think. 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  nation  moum'd, 
Qianging  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun. 
As  morning  gleamM  on  what  remain'd  of  thee. 
Boll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  y  ems  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
O,  let  ham  pause!    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thoa  wert— e'en  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  bpy— 
Tried  ae  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame  j 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  piessing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  churned  uip    ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  eiT*d  as  much,  and  more  ? 

XX. 

FLOBSNCB. 

Or  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth, 
None  are  so  fair  as  Florence.    Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness .'    Search  within. 
Without,  all  is  enchantment !    'TIS  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastexy. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 
Massaccio ;  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
Wonldst  thou  behold  his  monument  >   Look  round ! 


•  They  nahfv  the  traTeUer*s  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
hill. 


And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long. 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  rival--patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before, 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentie  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  the 
morning. 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  miss  it,)  in  the  sultry  tune 
Would  Dante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  Uttle  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balSttce,  and  assigned  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region  i 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  SaltreUo,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemn'd  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while—then  by  the  gates 
Wondroualy  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven, 
EInter  the  baptistery.    That  place  he  loved, 
CaUing  it  his .'    And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  take  delist !    For,  when  a  child, 
Plajring,  with  venturous  liBet>  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  be  flew  and  saved  him, 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble— a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motiveai  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  evwlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathings  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  fel^— 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each  \ 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  duke  Lorenio.    Mark  him  welL 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  hehn-like 

bonnet? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
'TIS  hid  in  shade  $  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  m^estical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard. 
At  mom  or  eve— nor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  there } 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs, 
With  light,  and  Irankinoense,  and  holy  water,   ^ 
Visit  the  dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power 

But  let  not  sculpture,  painting,  poesy* 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mi^ty  spells. 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known— the  writing  on  the  wall 
Gaanot  be  0one— twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  God,  he  slew  himself,) 
Where,  in  what  dungeon*  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Ftorence, 
Breathe  out  his  soul— lest  in  his  agony, 
t3 
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WheD  on  tbe  nek  and  callM  upon  to  answer, 
He  might  acciue  the  guiltless. 

That  debt  paid, 
But  witfa^a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit— worshipping. 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies, 
Came  hither. 

XXL 
DON  OABZU. 

AvoNft  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  &ther  of  his  country, 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armour  like  a  paladin. 
But  with  his  helmet  off— in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  undemeatii, 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within. 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  passM  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
All  he  discover'd  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  listen'd,  could  be  glean'd 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep, 
Is  told,  and  by  an  honest  chronicler. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garz)a, 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer,) 
Went  to  the  chase ;  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
RetumM  not;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.    Too  well,  alas ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guessM  the  deed,  the  doer ; 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber— at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  discon8olatemotfaer,t 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 
And  lived  but  to  be  told-— he  bade  Garz)a 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  winking  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led; 
And  having  enter*d  in  and  lock'd  the  door. 
The  fsither  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  son, 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  change  betray'd 
Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet,  **  Look  there !  Look  there .'"  he 

cried, 
**  Blood  calls  for  blood— and  from  a  father'k  hand 
— ^Unless  thyself  wilt  save  hhn  that  sad  office. 
What ! "  he  exclaimed,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight, 
The  boy  breathed  out,  **  I  stood  but  on  my  guard." 
«  Darest  thou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wrongM 

thee. 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  ? — 
Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  fall  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all." 
Then  from  Garzia's  side  he  took  the  dagger, 
That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood ; 
And, kneeling  on  the  ground,**  GreatGod !"  he  cried, 
<*  Giant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  me  (  but,  alas ! 


How  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  none  else. 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  will— and  0  forgive 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
rris  a  moet  wretched  father  who  impk>re»  it" 
Jx>ng  on  Garzia's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  long  press'd  him  to  his  bosom ; 
And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  by  the  arm. 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tum'd  away  his  face, 
And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart 

Well  mif^t  De  Thoo, 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cosmo's  court. 
Think  on  the  past ;  and,  as  he  wander'd  throu^ 
The  ancient  palace— through  those  ample  space» 
Silent,  deserted— stop  a  whUe  to  dweU 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  waU 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  love, 
One  in  a  cardinal's  habit,  one,  in  black. 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drew. 
The  terrible  truth. 

Well  might  he  heave  »  sigh 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire. 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  man's  mess. 
In  the  last  stage— death-struck  and  deadly  pate  -, 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonois, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter* 

XXIL 
THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  FLORENCE. 
'TIS  morning.    Let  us  wander  through  tbe  fields 
Where  Cimabu^  found  a  shepherd  boy* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  grovnd  % 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-colour'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vines, 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud. 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness — and  on  thee, 
Beautiftil  Florence,  aU  within  thy  walb. 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towers, 
Dnwn  to  our  feet 

From  that  small  sfdre,  just  caogbt 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest 
By  one  of  old  distinguish'd  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better  ?) 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  prayers  ff 
Who,  when  vice  revell'd,  and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  time  the  bearer's  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  every  door. 
Came  out  into  the  meadows  ;  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly. 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof— day  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives. 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Round  the  hill  they  went. 
Round  underneath— ^rst  to  a  splendid  house, 
Gheraxdi,  as  an  old  traditiofl  runs, 
That  on  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  vale ; 
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A  place  for  luxury— tbe  painted  rooms, 

The  open  galleries  and  middle  dourt 

Not  imprepared,  fragrant  and  gay  with  flowers. 

Then  westward  to  another,  nobler  3ret  j 

That  on  the  right,  now  known  as  the  Faimieri, 

Where  art  with  nature  vied— «  paradise, 

With  verdurous  walls,  and  many  a  trellis'd  walk 

All  rose  and  jasmine,  many  a  forest  vista 

Croas'd  by  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley ; 

And  the  clear  lake,  that  seem'd  as  by  enchantment 

To  lift  up  to  the  sur&ce  every  stone 

Of  Kutxe  there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 

Innumerable,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Now  motionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 

Who  has  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day  ? 
The  morning  banquet  by  the  fountain  side, 
The  dance  that  follow'd,  and  the  noontide  slumber ; 
Then  the  tales  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
On  carpets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
And  the  short  interval  filled  up  with  games 
Of  chess,  and  talk,  and  reading  old  romances, 
Till  sapper  time,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
Sung  down  the  stars,  and  in  the 'grass  the  torches 
Burnt  brighter  for  their  absence. 

He^whose  dream 
It  was  (it  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elsa, 
Sleeps  in  the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  ween) 
The  fiiar  ponr'd  out  his  catslogue  of  treasures  ; 
A  ray,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
To  the  wise  men ;  a  phjal  full  of  sounds. 
The  musical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
In  Solomon'a  temple ;  and,  though  last  not  least 
A  feather  from  the  angel  CJabriers  wing 
Dropt  in  the  virgin'^  chamber. 

That  dariE  ridge 
Stretching  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it ; 
Not  so  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  form, 
His  copse  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left, 
Who  Uved  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
Exile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice. 
With  an  onclouded  mind.t    The  glimmering  tower 
On  the  gray  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once, 
Now  serves  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
His  bread  with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
(TTls  his  own  sketch— he  drew  it  from  himself) 
Playing  the  bird-catcher,  and  sallying  forth 
In  an  autumnal  mom,  laden  with  cages. 
To  cateh  a  thrush  on  every  lime-twig  there  $ 
Or  in  the  wood  among  his  woodcutters  i 
Or  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway  side 
At  trjc-trac  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night. 
Dolling  his  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad. 
Entering  his  closet,  and,  among  his  books. 
Among  the  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
A  numerous  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased. 
Questioning  eadk  why  he  did  this  or  that. 
And  learning  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
Of  poverty  and  death  ? 

Nearer  we  hail 
Thy  sonny  slope,  Areetri,  sung  of  old 
For  its  green  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  most, 
As  dwelt  on  by  that  great  astronomer^ 
Seven  yean  a  prisoner  at  the  city  gate, 
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Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes.    Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  calPd  the  Jewel !) 

Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 

Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dress'd  his  vines. 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen,. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  him. 

Gazing  with  reverent  awe— Milton,  his  guest. 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise ; 

£«  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  with  his  staff  i 

His  eyes  upturnM  as  to  the  golden  «un. 

His  eyebaUs  idly  rolling.    Little  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 

That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  could  requite  hun— ^who  would  spread  his  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas — great  as  himself  nay  greater ; 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw, 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 

Destined  so  soon  to  foil  on  evil  days 

And  evil  tongues— so  soon,  alas  !  to  live 

In  darkness,  and  with  danger;  conq»ss'd  round. 

And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Arno,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  clouds, 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's — springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.    Downward  he  runs. 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild, 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosa ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea, 
ReAeeting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa-^who  have  given  him  £une. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas!  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  tout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steely  held  up  imploring ; 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed, 
Borne  underneath— already  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  saw,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  **  To  arms !" 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide. 
And  wash  from  their  unhamess'd  limbs  the  blood 
And  sweat  of  battle.    Sudden  was  the  rush. 
Violent  the  tumult ;  for,  already  in  sight. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew  { 
Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature. 
Each  snatehing  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on, 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail. 
As  for  his  Ufe — ^no  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Arno,  the  grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades. 
Thy  waters— where,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swimmer'^  transport,  there,  ahu !  to  float 
And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusts  of  war. 
When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe 
61adden*d  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unaimM, 
The  sower  came  forth,  and,  following  him  who 
ploughed, 
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Threw  in  the  seed—'did  thy  indignant  waves 

Escape  pollution.    Sullen  was  the  splash. 

Heavy  and  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  received 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino — closing  up  for  ever 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine. 

Onoe  indeed  twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tributary. 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding. 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford. 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
filung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs, 
He  enters;  and  his  horse,  alann'd,perplez*d. 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  stiife  s 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea, 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  far  he  flies  t 
Now  tempest  rock'd,  now  whirling  round  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  ^hore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested  j  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within. 
All  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires ; 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there !— And  such  the  images 
That  clustered  roimd  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  Amo ;  when  at  eve, 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wander'd  with  delight, 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams  j 
Yet  not  such  only.    For  look  round  and  say, 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood, 
The  echo  that  had  learnt*  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  muidei  ^— Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when — (*twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  chuieh  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross — 
There  u  the  house— that  bouse  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  long  sinee,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault— all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
Below,  aad  still  distinguiahed  by  the  rings 
Of  brass,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards)— fatal  was  the  day 
To  Flortnee,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood. 
Weeds  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many, 
Stood  at  her  doon  and,  like  a  soiceiess,  flung 
Her  dazzling  speU.    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich. 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heaven^  light. 
Her  daughter'^  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !    Patiently  she  stood  and  witch'd  i 
Nor  stood  alone— but  spoke  not — ^In  her  breast 
Her  puipose  lay  i  and,  as  a  youth  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden's  veil, 
^  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thecu 
This  hast  thou  lost !"   He  gazed,  and  was  undone ! 
Forgetting— not  forgot— ^he  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge  foot ;  and  henee  a  world  of  wo ! 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  crying,  blood  for  blood ; 
No  intermission !    Law,  that  slumbers  not. 
And,  ttke  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword. 


Sits  over  all,  at  onoe  chastising,  healing. 
Himself  th'  avenger,  went  {  and  every  street 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter— though  sometiiiies 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  learnt. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate— like  thee,  Imelda, 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  met 
In  that  still  hour— (the  heat,  the  glare  was  gpne. 
Not  so  the  splendour-^through  the  cedar  grove 
A  radiance  stream'd  like  a  consuming  fire. 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there)— when  last  ye  met. 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth. 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awaked,  as  ni^t 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  his  blood,  to  search,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst,  (alas !  thou  couldst  not,) 
And  die,  unseen,  unthouj^t  of— from  the  wound 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Yet,  when  slavexy  came. 
Worse  follow'd.    Genius,  valour  left  the  land. 
Indignant— all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adom'd,  ennobled ;  and  headlong  they  fell. 
Tyrant  and  slave.    For  deeds  of  violence. 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redccm*d 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muflUng  doak. 
That  just  discovered,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame. 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  lib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Strack  upward— then  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  for  the  sanctuary,  and  there  ak»g 
The  glimmering  aisle,  among  the  worshippers, 
Wander'd  with  restless  step  and  jealoos  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  suspicion. 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory, 
Where  he  within  brew'd  peisons  swift  and  slow. 
That  scatter'd  terror  till  all  things  seem'd  poisonous. 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter;  while  the  great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  that 

shiver'd, 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  these, 
Crael  Tophana;  and  pawn'd  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  weanr 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill,' 
That  clouded  thooft^  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Bappy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  twas  aaid. 
But  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  kmder,)  **  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
Leads  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming. 
One  in  the  flooi^-now  left,  alas !  unbolted. 
No  eye  detects  it— lying  under  foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold-stone ; 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness. 
Darkness  and  long  oblivion  *" 

Then,  indeed, 
Wheve  lurk'd  not  danger  ?   Through  the  fiuiy  Uiid 
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No  wmt  of  plMsure  glittering  halfway  down. 
No  hunting  place — ^but  with  some  damning  spot 
ThAt  will  not  be  wash'd  out !    There,  at  CaYano, 
Whexe,  when  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  ni^t 


Paid  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 

With  his  "wild  lay*-— there,  where  the  sun  descends, 

And  Mil  and  dale  are  lost,  yeil'd  with  his  beams, 

The  &ir  Venetian*  died— she  and  her  lord, 

Died  of  a  posset  dragged  by  him  who  sate 

And  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  back  the  charge. 

The  murderer  on  the  murder'd. 

Sobs  of  grief, 
Sounds  inarticulate— suddenly  stopt. 
And  follow'd  by  »  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
A  gasp  in  deatii,  are  heard  yet  in  Cenreto, 
Along  the  marble  halls  and  staircases. 
Nightly  »t  twelre ;  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour. 
Shrieks,  sudi  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul, 
Sorh  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  long, 
Long  wailing,  echo  through  the  emptiness 
Of  that  old  den  ha  up  among  the  hills. 
Frowning  on  him  who  comes  from  Pietra^Mala: 
In  tiiem,  in  both,  within  five  days  and  less, 
Two  mwBspecting  victims,  passing  fair, 
Welcomed  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly. 
One  with  the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 

But  lo»  the  sun  is  setting ;  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory^— What  but  now  we  saw 
As  though  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
He  lingers  yet,  and,  lessening  to  a  point, 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  heaven— then  withdraws ; 
And  from  the  cenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
AH  is  celestial  red !    The  hour  is  come. 
When  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Languish  for  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Said  to  sweet  friends  "Farewell,"  melt  as  at 

partings 
When,  journeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears, 
As  now  we  bear  it,  echoing  round  the  hill, 
The  bell  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day. 
Slackens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
Lores  mora  than  evor.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 
And  well  may  we,  for  we  are  far  away. 
Let  us  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


PART  IL 


THE  PILORIM. 

It  was  an  hour  of  universal  joy. 
The  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
Singing,  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
The  butterfly  was  basking  in  my  path. 
His  radiant  wings  unfolded.    From  below 
The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively ; 
And  odours,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day 
Such  as  salute  the  early  tnveller, 
And  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last. 
Were  rising.    Hill  and  valley  breathed  delight ; 
And  not  a  living  thing  but  bless'd  the  hour ! 
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In  every  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ! 

From  the  Thrasymene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  aimies  met, 
Rock^  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  tum*d  away ; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber— when  a  glade. 
Far,  fiair  within,  sunn'd  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  open*d.    Many  a  bench-  was  there. 
Each  round  its  ancient  ebn  \  and  many  a  track 
Well  known  to  them  that  from  the  highway  loved 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  ij:i  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose ; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  firrt 
Tet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnight  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  the  cham^, ) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
An4,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  relinquish*d  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward— with  a  look  he  won 
My  favour ;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

«  Whence,"  I  ask'd, 
*<  Whence  art  thou  ?**  —  «  Fn»n  Monfalto,"  he 

replied, 
«  My  native  village  in  the  Apennines." 
«  And  whither  journeying  ?"— «« To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonio,  in  the  cily  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  hi. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course."—^  Most  willingly; 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure, 
Ere  thou  hast  enter'd  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me— I  would  not  transgress, 
Tet  ask  I  must— what  could  have  brought  thee  forth, 
NotUng  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  Cor  ?"-* 
^  It  was  a  vow  I  made  in  my  distress. 
We  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we, 
Till  sickness  came.    First,  as  death-etruck,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister  $  and  ere  long, 
Worn  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day. 
Our  saint-like  mother.   Worse  and  worse  she  grew  i 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow'd. 
That  if  she  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds, 
^sit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard; 
And  therefore  am  I  come."— ^<  Thou  hast  done  well  t 
And  may  ttose  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old, 
Guard  thee  in  danger  !"— 

«  They  are  nothing  worth. 
But  they  are  worn  in  humble  confidence ; 
Nor  would  I  for  the  richest  robe  resign  them. 
Wrought,  as  they  were,  by  those  I  lov<e  so  well. 
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Lauretta  and  my  sister ;  theirs  the  task, 
But  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delight. 
To  ply  their  utmost  skill,  and  send  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  service.    Their  last  words, 
<  Fare  thee  well.  Carlo.   We  shall  count  the  hours !' 
Will  not  go  from  me."— 

**  Health  and  strength  be  thine 
In  thy  long  travel !    May  no  sunbeam  strike ; 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither !    Mayst  thou  be, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome,  Carlo ; 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived, 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last" — 
**  0,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not    Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her ; 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner." 

n. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

Pleasure,  that  comes   unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome ; 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtful  hour, 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious ;  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  cliSi 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice. 
Thy  voice,  Velino,  utter'd  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
Seen  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry, 
That  ancient  sjrmbol  at  the  cottage  door. 
Offering  refreshment — ^when  Luigi  cried, 
*' Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  besti" 
And,  turning  round  an  oak,  oracular  once. 
Now  lightning-struck,  a  cave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peer*d  forth)  then  housed  again — ^the  floor  yet  gray 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair— I  look'd  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Panza, 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chain'd  him  to  the  spot. 
And  thou,  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  iiur  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high, 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  cypress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  checkering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts, 
An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  fits  ' 

Sent  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.    Through  the  midst. 
Reflecting,  as  it  ran,  purple  and  gold. 


A  rainbow's  splendour,  (somewhere  in  the  east 
Rain-drops  were  falling  fsst,]  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go ;  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpter-mnle 
Well  laden,  while  two  meniali  as  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver, 
And  plunging  in  the  cool  translucent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine. 

Anon  a  horn 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  fieast. 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  addressed. 
Not  ours ;  and,  slowly  coming  by  a  p«th 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove. 
Was  seen  far  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Distinguished  only  by  a  fresher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leaah 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  various  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  behind. 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  pheasant    All  announced 
The  chase  as  over;  and  ere  long  ^pear'd 
Their  horses,  full  of  fire,  champing  the  curb. 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank. 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delisting. 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life  { 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  youth. 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove. 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time. 
His  fiiloon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign 'd  of  old. 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  ground. 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th'  enameird  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  flower. 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met. 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recalPd  me  like  a  spell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  ? 

That  day  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wild  and  mde, 
Loretto-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd. 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'erwrought,  and  lavishly. 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  floweis. 
When  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  came. 
Filling  the  land  with  splendour— nor  less  oft 
Watch 'd  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  yrizard  wands. 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo. 
Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuring  melodious  verse, 
— ^Then,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre, 
Mossy  the  seats,  the  stage  a  verdurous  floor. 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood,  nature's  own ; 
Nature  the  architect 

m. 

ROME. 
I  AM  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  befallen  roe  f 
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And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 
Thoa  art  in  Rome  I    A  thousand  bus  j  thoughts 
Rush  on  mj  mind,  a  thousand  images  $ 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race ! 

Thoa  art  in  Rome !  the  city  that  so  long 
ReignM  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world  i 
The  migfatj  vision  that  the  prophets  saw. 
And  trembled  ;  that  from  nothing, 'from  the  least. 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roof 'd  cabin  by  a  river  side  ?) 
Grew  into  every  thing ;  and,  year  by  year. 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
0*er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea. 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 
Or  traveller  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 
But  hand  to  band,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  hosts. 
Through  nations  numberless  in  battle  array. 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

Thon  art  in  Rome  !  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates, 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 
Marehing  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men ; 
The  aty  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  tower'd  above  the  clouds. 
Then  fell — but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  wo, 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild. 
Still  o'^r  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age, 
Her  empire  nndiminish'd. 

There,  as  though 
Grandenr  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble — ^from  the  depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight !    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
FkKkM  thither  to  abide  eteAially, 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell. 
In  happy  intercourse  ? 

And  I  am  there ! 
Ah,  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
A  schoolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  monnments  most  glorious,  palaces, 
Their  doors  seal'd  up  and  silent  as  the  night. 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead — ^to  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  city  gate. 
Poor  out  my  unpremeditated  verse, 
Where  on  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself— or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
LoBgwhile  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
Less  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engender'd  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness  ;*  and,  the  summit  gain'd. 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf, 
That  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  very  walls 
Where  Tirgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine, 
Where  his  voice  £slter'd,  and  a  mother  wept 
Tears  of  delight! 

But  what  a  narrow  space 
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Just  underneath !    In  many  a  heap  the  ground 
Heaves,  as  though  ruin  in  a  frantic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost    Here  and  there  appears 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work,  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half  buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

It  was  once. 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  universe. 
The  Forum^whence  a  mandate,  cagle-wing'd. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th'  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost ; 
The  very  dust  we  tr^ad  stirs  as  with  life ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  hnman  grandeur.  . 

We  are  come. 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict ;  this,  while  Rome  was  free. 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven  ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  corse 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  mourn 'd,  and  from  his  cloud 
Burst  like  a  god.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  chUd, 
Virginius  call'd   down   vengeance. — But  whence 

spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off, 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?   Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element. 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still* 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war— at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far 'worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
All  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,t 
Scorning  the  chains  he  cQUld  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  bis  sword ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appear'd. 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-bright. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    'Twas  night ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day. 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 
Enter'd  the  capitol.    But  what  are  they, 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous, 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons, 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see, 
Staggers  along,  the  hist  ?— They  are  the  fallen, 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels ; 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides, 
The  victor  and  the  vanquish'd— there  withdrew  5 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  hte  deliciously. 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back, nor  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way!    Well  might  they  in  their 
state 
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Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this  ! 

Here  Cincinnatus  pass'd,  his  plough  the  while 
Left  in  the  furrow,  and  how  many  more 
Whose  laurels  fade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth. 
Consuls,  dictators,  still  in  curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  but  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 
^ere,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved 
not,* 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne ;  and  the  Numidian,t 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robe, 
Stript  to  the  skin,  and  in  his  nakedness 
Thrust  under  ground,  "How  cold  this  bath   of 

yours !" 
And  thy  proud  queen,  Pahnyra,  through  the  sands| 
Pursued,  o'ertaken  on  her  dromedary ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  passes  not  away,  for  many  a  league 
Illumine  yet  the  desert.     Some  invoked 
Death,  and  escaped  $  the  Egyptian,  when  her  asp 
Came  from  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf  ;§ 
And  Hannibal  himself;  and  she  who  said. 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,] 
**  Tell  him  I  would  It  had  come  yesterday ; 
For  then  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gift." 

Now  all  is  changed ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild, 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike  ;  or  they  that  would  explore. 
Discuss  and  learnedly ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossM  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation, 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
<*  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !" 

IV. 
A  FUNERAL. 
«  WHEvcfi  this  delay  ?»»    «  Along  the  crowded 
street 
A  funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp.'* 
So  I  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still. 
While  it  went  by.    **  She  died  as  she  deserved," 
Said  an  abat&,  gathering  up  his  cloak. 
And  with  a  shrug  retreating  as  the  tide 
Flow'd  more  and  more.-^<  But  she  was  beautiful ! 
Replied  a  soldier  of  the  pontiff's  guard. 
**  And  innocent  as  beautiful  !*'  exclaim *d 
A  matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 
With  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not  ? 
Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  disphyM 
In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  spoke ; 
And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 
**  The  stab,"  she  cried,  **  was  given  in  jealousy  $ 
But  never  flied  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven. 
As  thou  wilt  say,  or  much.my  mind  misleads. 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  fiice.    Last  night  at  dusk 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers — ^None  were  near, 
None  save  her  serving  boy,  who  knelt  and  wept. 
But  what  could  tears  avail  him,  when  she  fell- 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  clock  then  striking  nine. 
Just  by  the  fountain—- that  before  the  church. 
The  church  she  always  used,  St.  Isidore'»— 
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Alas,I  knew  her  from  her  earliest  youth, 
That  excellent  lady.    Ever  would  she  say. 
Good  even,  as  she  pass'd,  and  with  a  voice 
Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven  !"— But  now  by  fits 
A  dull  and  dismal  noise  assail'd  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  louder  yet ; 
And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appeared  ! 
Thronging,  they  came^-^as  from  the  shades  below ; 
All  of  ghostly  white !    «  0  say,"  I  cried, 
"  Do  not  the  living  here  bury  the  dead  ? 
Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?    What  are  these, 
That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  day; 
Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  ?" — 
"  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thou  seest. 
Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  long,  long  line. 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man ; 
The  living  mask'd,  the  dead  alone  uncovered. 
But  mark"— And,  lying  on  her  funeral  conch. 
Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 
Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast,   . 
As  'twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  the  crowd 
She  came  at  last— and  richly,  gayly  clad, 
^  for  a  birth-day  feast !    But  breathes  she  not  ? 
A  glow  is  on  her  cheek — and  her  lips  move ! 
And  now  a  smile  is  there— how  heavenly  sweet ! 
«  0  no !"  replied  the  dame,  wiping  her  tears, 
But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 
«  No,  she  will  never,  never  wake  a^ain  !•• 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  our  walks, 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  familiar-^like  most  other  things. 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  stnmge, 
(And  through  the  world  he  changes  as  in  sport. 
Affect  he  greatness  or  himiiUty) 
Knocks  at  the  heart    His  form  and  &shian  here 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round ;  yet  one  I  would  not  lose  s 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  groand. 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  cemetery. 
Is  cover'd  o'er  with  mouldering  monuments ; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial  rite  follows  so  fast. 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  far. 
Must  a  fond  father  meet  his  darling  child, 
(Him  who  at  parting  climb'd  his  knees  and  clung.) 
Clay  cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearers  cxy, 
**  Stand,  I  conjtue  ye !" 

Seen  thus  destitute. 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    They  must  speak  beyond 
A  thousand  homilies.    When  Raphael  went. 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  he  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak  he  wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome,* 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved, 
Had  worshipp'd,  following  in  his  steps  to  fame, 
(Twas  on  an  April  day,  when  nature  smiles,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  march  began, 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came. 
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Who  had  not  sought  him  f    And  when  &11  beheld 

Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 

Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 

His  last  great  work  (  when,  entering  in,  they  look'd 

Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece, 

Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless. 

Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 

And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved ; 

And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations. 

V. 
NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

**  AvoTiTEm  assassination  !  This  venerable  city," 
1  exclaimed,  **  what  is  it,  but  as  it  began,  a  nest  of 
robbers  and  murderers  ?  We  must  away  at  sun- 
rise, LuigL"  But  before  sunrise  I  had  reflected  a 
little,  and  in  the  soberest  prose.  My  indignation 
was  gone;  and,  when  Luigi  undrew  my  curtain, 
crying,  "  Up,  signor,  up !  The  horses  are  at  the 
door.** — »*  Luigi,"  I  replied,  **  if  thou  lovest  me,  draw 
the  curtain.*'* 

It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with 
which  men  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would  but 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  things  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the 
physical  world.  When  we  condemn  millions  in  the 
mass  as  vindictive  and  sanguinary,  we  should  re- 
member that  whereyer  justice  is  ill  administered, 
the  injured  will  redress  themselves.  Robbery  pro- 
vokes to  robbery;  murder  to  assassination.  Re- 
sentments become  hereditary ;  and  what  began  in 
disorder,  ends  as  if  all  hell  had  broke  loose. 

Laws  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by 
tLc  inilueDce  of  fear,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exer- 
cise the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they  overawe  the 
bad  by  the  prospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and 
well  defined,  they  console  the  injured  by  the 
inflirtinn  of  that  punishment ;  and,  as  the  infliction 
is  a  public  act,  it  excites  and  entails  no  enmity. 
The  laws  are  offended;  and  the  community,  for 
its  own  sake,  pursues  and  overtakes  the  offender ; 
often  without  the  concurrence  of  the  sufferer, 
sometimes  agaisst  his  wishes. 

Now  those  who  were  not  bom,  like  ourselves,  to 
such  advantages,  we  should  surely  rather  pity  than 
hate;  and,  when  at  length  they  venture  to  turn  against 
their  ni]ers,t  we  should  lament,  not  wonder  at 
their  excesses ;  remembering  that  nations  are  natu- 
rally patient,  and  long-suffering,  and  seldom  rise  in 
rebellion  till  they  are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  a  good  one. 

"  Hate  them,  perhaps,*'  you  may  say,  *<  we  should 
not ;  but  despise  them  we  must,  if  enslaved,  like 
the  people  of  Rome,  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  if 
their  religion  be  a  gross  and  barbarous  superstition. " 

*  A  dialogue,  which  is  said,  to  have  passed  many  years 
%in  at  Lyons,  (Mem.  de  Orammont,  L  3,)  and  which  may 
mill  be  heard  in  almost  every  hdiellerie  at  daybreak. 

t  As  the  descendants  of  an  illustrious  people  have  late- 
ly done.  Can  it  be  believed  there  are  many  among  us, 
who,  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  superior  to  common- 
pUce  senitn&ents  and  vulgar  ieelings,  aflfoct  an  indiA 
ference  to  their  cause  I  **  If  the  Greeks,"  they  say,  **  had 
the  probity  of  other  nations— but  they  are  false  to  a  pro- 
Trrb  !**  And  is  not  falsehood  the  characteristic  of  slaves  ? 
Man  is  the  creainre  of  circumstances.  Free,  he  has  the 
qualities  of  a  frveman ;  enslaved,  those  of  a  slave. 
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— I  respect  knowledge ;  but  I  do  not  despise  igno- 
rance. They  think  only  as  their  fathers  thought, 
worship  as  they  worshipped.  They  do  no  more ; 
and,  if  ours  had  not  burst  their  bondage,  braving 
imprisonment  and  death,  might  not  we  at  this  very 
moment  have  been  exhibiting,  in  our  streets  and  our 
churches,  the  same  processions,  ceremonials,  and 
mortifications  ? 

Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  society,  what  belongs  to  a  later  ? 
They  are  only  where  we  once  were ;  and  why 
hold  them  in  derision  ?  It  is  their  business  to  cul- 
tivate the  inferior  arts  before  they  think  of  the  more 
refined ;  and  in  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  a 
nation,  when  compared  to  others  that  have  passed 
away  ?  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  the  practice 
pf  governments  to  nurse  and  keep  alive  in  the 
governed  their  national  prejudices.  It  withdraws 
their  attention  from  what  is  passing  at  home,  and 
makes  them  better  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambition. 
Plence  next-door  neighbpurs  are  held  up  to  us  from 
our  childhood  as  natural  enemies  ;  and  we  are  urged 
on  like  curs  to  worry  each  other.* 

In  like  manner  we  should  learn  to  be  just  to  indi- 
viduals. Who  can  say, "  In  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  otherwise  ?"  Who,  did  he  but 
reflect  by  what  slow  gradations,  often  by  how  many 
strange  concurrences,  we  are  led  astray ;  with  how 
much  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  many 
efforts  to  escape,  how  many  self-accusations,  how 
many  sighs,  how  many  tears — ^Who,  did  he  but 
reflect  for  a  moment,  would  have  the  heart  to  cast 
a  stone  ?  Fortunately,  these  things  are  known  to 
Him,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden  ;  and  let  us 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  hU  judgments  are  not  as 
ours  are. 

VI. 

THE  CAMPAONA  OF  ROME. 

Have  none  appear'd  as  tillers  of  the  ground,  * 

None  since  they  went — as  though  it  still  were 

theirs, 
And  they  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again  .^ 
Was  the  last  plough  a  Roman's  ? 

From  this  seat. 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Virgil  sings, 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky 
Look'd  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array ,t 
Let  us  contemplate ;  and,  where  dreams  from  Jove 
Descended  on  the  sleeper,  where  perhaps 
Some  inspirations  may  be  lingering  still. 
Some  glinunerings  of  the  future  or  the  past, 
Await  their  influence ;  silently  revolving 
The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber ;  when  refulgent  shields. 
No  strangers  to  the  iron  hail  of  war, 
Stream'd  far  and  wide,  and  dashing  oars  were  heard 

*  Candour,  generosity,  how  rare  are  they  in  the  world ; 
and  how  much  is  to  be  deplored  the  want  of  them  I  When 
a  minister  in  our  parliament  consents  at  last  to  a  mea- 
sure, which,  for  many  reasons  perhaps  existing  no 
longer,  he  had  before  refused  to  adopt,  there  should  be  no 
exulution  asover  the  fallen,  no  taunt,  no  jeer.  How  often 
may  the  resistance  be  continued  lest  an  enemy  should 
triumph,  and  the  result  of  conviction  be  received  as  a 
symptom  of  fear  > 
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Among  those  woods  where  Silvia's  stag  was  lying, 
His  antlers  gay  with  flowers ;  among  those  woods 
Where,  by  the  moon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew 

not. 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain, 
Two  lovely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hei^^e  to  be  discem'd. 
How  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power. 
Its  little  rivalships  !    What  various  turns 
Of  fortune  there ;  what  moving  accidents 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence  ! 
Mingling,  the  sounds  came  up ;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below. 
Glittering  with  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibor  ;* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin. 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Prsneste  ;t 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Aricia,^ 
Entering  the  solemn  grove  for  sacrifice. 
Senate  and  people !    Each  a  busy  hive. 
Glowing  with  life ! 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  city,  girt  with  battlements  and  towers. 
On  seven  small  hills  is  rising.    Round  about. 
At  rural  work  the  citizens  are  seen. 
None  unemployed ;  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors, 
As  though  they  had  not  conquer'd.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii, 
There  are  the  Quintian  meadows.    Here  the  hill,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice. 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate        [way, 
Arm'd ;  and,  their  wrongs  redress'd,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
Pour'd  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
We  look  i  and,  lo,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold ;  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  gloiy ;  temples,  palaces, 
Caird  up  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  bead ; 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  sun. 
The  imperial  city !    They  have  now  subdued 
All  nations.    But  where  they  who  led  them  forth  s 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  speachung  up— but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach. 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind. 
The  Decii,  the  Fabridi  ?    Where  the  spade 
And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household  things 
Duly  transmitted  ?    In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  the  master  and  his  guests, 
Reclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  roses  swim,  * 
Summer  and  winter,  through  the  drclmg  year, 
On  their  Falemian^^in  the  hands  of  men 
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DraggM  into  slavery,  with  how  many  more 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  spectacle. 
In  combat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  fall  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaudits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  fuling  ear. 
As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days. 
Their  hours  are  number'd.  Hark,  a  yell,  a  shriek, 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder. 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  burstuig  cloud. 
The  battle  moving  onward !  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  from  her  womb  bring 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  ?    From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  though  in  ice 
Engender'd,  multiplied,  they  pour  along, 
Shaggy  and  huge .'    Host  after  host,  they  come ; 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth  ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  night. 
All  desolate !    Groves,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there. 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismember'd  giant    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crownM 
With  many  a  cross ;  but  they  that  issue  forth 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless ; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  met 
Caesar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  beggar. 

vn. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS. 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were  they,  ute 

achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors ; 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  chaining  d  wn 
The  free,  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  not 
Mighty  magicians  ?    Theirs  a  wtmdrous  speU, 
Where  true  and  &l8e  were  with  infernal  art 
Close  interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Blessmgs  and  curses,  threats  and  promises ; 
And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity. 
Mingled  whate*er  enchants  and  fascinates. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  else ; 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  visible ! 
What  in  his  day  the  S3nacusan  sought. 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on. 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  men. 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.   Ere  they  came, 
Their  shadows,  stretching  far  and  wide,  were 

known. 
And  two,  that  look*d  beyond  the  visible  sphere. 
Gave  notice  of  their  coming— he  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse ;  and  he  of  elder  time. 
Who  in  an  awful  vision  of  the  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdoms.    Distant  as  they  were. 
Well  might  those  holy  men  be  fiird  with  foar ! 
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vnr. 
CAIUS  cBsnus. 

Wmar  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,!  love  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Ccstius. 
The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 
the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young; 
young  men  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 
bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or 
children,  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 
young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of 
his  parents  without  him ;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 
father,  now  in  his  native  countxy.  His  heart  is 
buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets ;  and  the  pyramid,  that  over- 
shadows it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
air.  You  feel  an  inteiiest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
were  not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countiy- 
men.  They  call  upon  you  in  yoiu:  mother  tongue — 
in  English — ^in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  yourselves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
majestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
is  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
its  inscription  no  longer. 

IX. 
THE  NUN. 
Tb  over  $  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alas!  to  be 
Nightly,  throogh  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour, 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death ; 
Hen  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

Tis  over;  and  the  rite, 
With  aU  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose  at  h(Mne, 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  vesture  gprgeous,  and  her  starry  hea^t— 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky. 
So  dazzling.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes. 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father's  house ;  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,nau^t  through  the  gloom  dis- 

oem'd,  / 

Naught  save  the  cmcif    the  rosary. 
And  the  gray  habit  >..  ^  by  to  shroud 
Herbeantyandgr*  '    ' 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell. 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  psalms,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical, 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Metbought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed. 
Came  like  a  dirge.    When  her  fair  head  was  shorn, 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 


That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying, «  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things !" 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  e'en  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  •*  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  .*"  when  all  was  changed. 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veil'd  in  her  veil,  crownM  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
(*Twas  in  her  Utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dress'd  for  sacrifice. 
Are  minting  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  form'd  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn  ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentie  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  ? 
As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit — ^from  the  first,  at  davni, 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncall'd.    The  young  and  innocent  heart, 
How  is  it  beating  ?    Has  it  no  regrets  ? 
Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  P 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers  ! 


THE  FIBE-FLY. 
Tbere  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  comes, 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  livery, 
Unsheaths  his  vrings,  and  through  the  woods  and 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  he  wheels, 
Blazing  by  fits  as  froni  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy ; 
Nor  unaccompanied ;  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day. 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
Soaring,  descending. 

In  the  mother's  lap 
Well  may  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands. 
Singing  the  nursery-song  he  learnt  so  soon 
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And  the  young  nymph,  preparing  for  the  dance, 
By  brook  or  fountain  side,  in  many  a  braid. 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  she  cry, 
*<  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round, 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  *the  night, 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars." 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
«   My  path  no  longer  glimmer'd ;  oft  among 
Those  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green. 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Ov^  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hail'd. 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down, 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  pleasantest ;  who  dwells  unseen, 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*    Unlike  theirs, 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 

XI. 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 
It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  my  scanty  fare  at  Terracina ;  and  how  long  I 
should  have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the 
green  and  leafy  boughs  on  the  hearth-stone.  "Why," 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  the  table,  "  why  did 
I  leave  my  own  chimney-corner  ? — But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Brundusium  ?  And  are  not  these  the 
very  calamities  that  befell  Horace  and  Viigil,  and 
Maecenas,  and  Plotius,  and  Varius  ?  Horace  laughed 
at  them — then  why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  them  to  account;  and  Virgil — cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-and-by,  be  a  pleasure  ?"  My  soliloquy  recon- 
ciled me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilliants,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Eneid  had  saileil,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet. My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans ;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

*<  Who,"  I  cried;  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Falemian,t  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
— ^<  who  would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  other- 
wise ?  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round  ;  his  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  my  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  countrs^man  in  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.    "  It  may  serve  me," 


•  The  glow-worm. 

t  We  were  now  within  a  few  hours  of  the  Campania 
Felix.  On  the  colour  and  flavour  of  Falernlan,  consult 
Galen  and  Dioscoridea. 


said  I,  *<  as  a  remedy  in  some  future  fit  of  the 
spleen." 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers  ;*  and  no  wonder, 
^hen  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  our 
bidding,  to  transport  us  from  shore  to  shore ;  when 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as 
of  some  mighty  torrent ;  and,  in  three  hours  or  less, 
we  stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  foreign 
people.  None  want  an  excuse.  If  rich,  they  go  lu 
enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench  j  if  sick,  to  recover  ;  if 
studious, to  learn;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  their 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
errand  ;  nor  will  those  who  reflect,  think  tb:;t 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anxious.  No  sooner  do 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  taste  for 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  early 
life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  themselves  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
honour ;  and  on  they  go  as  their  fathers  went  before 
them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  time  of  their 
childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  deg|^ree  what  we  have  losL 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  double  down  the 
leaf;  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  effort  is  over. 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  old 
objects;  and  at  every  step,  as  we  proceed,  the 
slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  interests.  All 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  ourselves,  an>l 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  enjoy 
eagerly  ;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  only  for 
the  moment ;  and  here  indeed  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  its  pains  as 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  unmixed 
in  this  world,)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than 
they  are  forgotten,  while  the  pleasures  live  long  in 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantage.  If 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  vein*, 
how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  would  turn 
faister  on  its  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  set 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  on  deatii. 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic  broil,  such  are 
their  resources ;  and,  when  these  things  foil,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno- 
cently. We  set  out,  is  it  were,  on  our  adventures ; 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noou, 
and  night.  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so 
continually,  it  is  an  era  in  our  lives ;  and  from  that 


*  As  indeed  ft  always  was,  contribuUns  thoae  of  every 
degree,  from  a  milore  with  his  suite  Ui  him  whose  only 
attendant  is  his  shadow.  Coryate  in  1608  performed  his 
journey  on  foot ;  and,  returning,  hung  up  his  shoes  in  his 
village  church  as  an  ex-voto.  OoldsmiUi,  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  followed  in  nearly  the  same  path ; 
playing  a  tune  on  his  flute  to  procure  admittance,  whei^ 
ever  he  approached  a  cottage  at  nightfall. 
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moment  the  very  name  calls  np  a  picture.  How 
delightfully  too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon 
us,  and  how  fast  !*  Would  he  who  sat,  in  a  comer 
of  his  Ubiary,  poring  over  books  and  maps,  learn 
more  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
ejes  and  his  heart  open, is  receiving  impressions,  all 
day  long,  from  the  things  themselves  ?t  How  ac- 
cnrately  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our  memo- 
ry, towns,  livers,  mountains ;  and  in  what  living 
colocrs  do  we  vecall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
all  our  senses.  **  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  longestin  action  without  being  tired." 
Our  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  and  its 
exercise  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure. 

Like  a  liver  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
like  a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
vein  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly— 
Dor  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  hearL  Our  preju- 
dices leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are 
no  longer  our  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
extends  itself  with  our  knowledge.  And  must  we 
not  retain  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
our  own. 

I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph  **  The  ques- 
tion," said  I, "  is  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet^" 

«  And  yet—"  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
seldom  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for 
that  worst  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to 
which  we  are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease, 
is  there  not  after  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter 
remedy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross , 
the  threshold?  A  Pxedmontese  nobleman,  into 
whose  company  I  fell  at  Turin,  had  not  long  before 
experienced  its  efficacy :  and  his  story,  which  he 
told  me  without  reserve,  was  as  follows. 

**  I  was  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as 
few  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember, 
was  hufiying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  when  I 
felt  a  sudden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
boy,  who  had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his 
anxiety  to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
were  irresistible.  Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had 
learnt. 

**■  *  There  are  six  of  us  ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
of  food.'— ^  Why  should  I  not,'  said  I  to  myself,  <  re- 
lieve this  wretched  family?'  I  have  the  means «^ 
and  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what, 
if  it  does  ^'  The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me 
to  I  cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse ;  and 
their  burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
ej-e^^it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart.    <  I  will  call 


•  To  judj^A  at  once  of  a  nation,  we  have  only  to  throw 
our  eyes  on  the  markets  and  the  fields.  If  the  markets 
zn  frail  supplied,  the  fields  well  cultivated,  all  is  right. 
If  otherwise,  we  may  say,  and  say  truly,  these  people  are 
t«rt)aroos  or  oppressed. 

t  Assuredly  n  >t,  if  the  last  has  laid  a  proper  foundation. 
Koowlrdgc  maluis  knowledge  as  money  makes  money, 
fk*r  rver  perhaps  so  fast  as  on  a  journey. 


again  to-imoiTOw,»  I  cried.  «Fool  that  I  was,  to 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply ."  " 

XII. 
THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quarry ; 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 
Greek  sculpture— in  some  earlier  day  perhaps 
A  tomb,  and  honourM  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fill'd,  overflow'd  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  playing  the  prodigal, 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard, 
Through  the  long  grass,  and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay, 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds. 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bell 
Ringing  the  Angelut ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there, 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps  ;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  many  a  nymph  appeared, 
Appeared  and  vanish'd,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  call'd  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down  before  her ; 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning  and  looking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  affection.    Stopping  there. 
She  join'd  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  to  drink ; 
And,  while  he  quench  *d  his   thirst,  standing   on 

tiptoe, 
Look'd  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  smile, 
Nor  stirr'd  till  he  had  done,  fix'd  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canova, 
Thou  hadst  endow'd  them  with  immortal  youth ; 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided, 
Winning  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest 

XIII. 
BANDITTI. 

'TIS  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change. 
The.  mountain  robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling  his  carbme  at  the  passenger; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest; 
When  they  that  robb'd  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontifl)i,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 
Crying  aloud, «  Hence  to  the  distant  hills  ! 
Tasso  approaches ;  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  5  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  glades 
To  lists  that  blaze  with  gorgeous  armory, 
Our  motmtain  caves  to  regal  palaces. 
z  2 
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Hence,  nor  descend  till  hfe  and  his  are  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing.'* 

When  along  the  shore. 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  way, 
Leads  through  the  fatal  grove  where  TuUy  fell, 
(Gray  and  o'ergrown,  an  ancient  tomb  is  there,) 
He  came  and  they  withdrew :  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves, 
For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camp; 
But  not  ungenerous.    'Tis  no  longer  so. 
Now  crafty,  cruel,  torturing  ere  they  slay 
Th'  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jests 
Mocking  misfortune  (  vain,  fantastical. 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil ; 
And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and 

pray. 
With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  by  a  spell  they  start  up  in  array, 
As  by  a  spell  they  vanish— theirs  a  band. 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting  j 
Now  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit 

Some  there  are 
That,  ere  they  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  says.  Beware ;  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
Scoop'd  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb. 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Slunk  as  he  enter'd.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
O'erwritten  with  the  story  of  his  life : 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  eam'd 
In  foreign  warfare  \  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  clank'd  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dragg'd  ignominiously ;  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  glory  and  his  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fetters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxiously  looks ;  his  cruse,  an  ample  gourd, 
(Duly  replenished  from  the  vintner's  cask,) 
Slung  from  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uncleansed, 
A  parchment  scrawl'd  with  uncouth  chancteis. 
And  a  small  vial,  his  last  remedy, 
His  cure  when  all  things  fsiL    No  noise  is  heard. 
Save  when  the  rugged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath : — ^But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  ear 
Close  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores, 
Then  kneels  again,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Against  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  monks, 
Portly,  gray-headed,  on  their  gallant  steeds. 
Descend  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erhangs 


The  grave  of  one  that  from  the  precipice 
Fell  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  bridle  bells 
Ring  merrily ;  and  many  a  loud,  long  laugh 
Re-echoes ;  but  at  once  the  sounds  are  k»t. 
Unconscious  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  fathers  have  tum'd  off,  and  now 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  long  to  wag  their  beards 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pure 
O'er  her  spiced  bowl — ^then  shrive  the  sisterhood, 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessionaL 

He  moves  his  lips 
As  with  a  curse— then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  mntteriDg  on ; 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  nnmerons  feet ! 
— 'TIS  but  a  dappled  herd  come  down  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  the  cool  wave.   He  turns  and  aim*— 
Then  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  distnii» 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  he  earths  t 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place, 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind-worm,  and  the  newt ; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  fim  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  m  haste.    Nearer  it  draws  i 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

Who  wants 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th'  unTamishM  tale. 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
eTwas  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  sheltered  me. 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such,  indeed. 
As  every  day  brings  with  it — ^in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawleM  men 
Walk  in  the  sun  $  but  it  should  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  cauuliy. 

xiy, 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

Three  days  they  lay  in  ambush  at  my  gate, 
Then  sprung  and  led  me  captive.    Many  a  wild 
We  traversed ;  but  Rusconi,  'twas  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thirsted,  climb'd 
The  cliffs  for  water  j  though  whene'er  he  spoke, 
Twas  briefly,  sullenly  j  and  on  he  led, 
Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  fell  fsst. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tum'd  and  bade  them  halt    'Twas  where  the 

earth 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead-H«rhere  erst  some  Alaric 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross. 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending. 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round  ;  and  in  the  midst  I  stood. 
Weary  and  faint,  and  face  to  face  with  one 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  dispenses  life  and  death. 
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Whose  heairt  knows  no  relentings.    Instantly 
A  light  was  kindled,  and  the  bandit  spoke. 
**  I  know  thee.    Thoa  hast  sought  us,  for  the  sport 
Slipping  thy  blood-hounds  with  a  hunter's  cry ; 
And  thou  hast  found  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
I  in  thy  grasp  as  thou  art  now  in  ours, 
Soon  should  I  make  a  midnight  spectacle, 
Soon,  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel. 
Then  gibbeted  to  blacken  for  the  Tultures. 
But  I  would  teach  thee  better— how  to  spare. 
Write  as  I  dictate.    If  thy  rans(Hn  comes, 
Thou  liTest.    If  not— but  answer  not,  I  pray. 
Lest  thou  provoke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  dead  $ 
And  know,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
To  do  it  than  to  say  it    Write,  and  thus."— 

I  wrote.   "Tis  well,"  he  cried.  <<  A  peasant  boy. 
Trusty  and  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
Meanwhile  lie  down  and  rest    Thie  cloak  of  mine 
Will  serve  thee ;  it  has  weather'd  many  a  storm." 
The  watch  was  set;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed. 
When  morning  broke,  and  a-  wild  bird,  a  hawk, 
Flew  in  a  ciicle,  screaming.    I  looked  up. 
And  all  were  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard, 
And  on  his  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seem'd. 
And  sad,  as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
Some  secret  sorrow.    <*  Thou  shrink'kt  back,"  he 
said. 

*  Well  mayst  thou,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
A  ruffian,<-*one  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 

To  guilt  and  infamy.    There  was  a  time 
When  he  had  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy, 
When  he  had  watch'd  that  planet  to  iU  setting. 
And  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
That  nature  has  given  birth  to.    Now  *Us  past 
*■  Wouldst  thou  know  more  ?    My  story  is  an 
old  one. 
I  loved,  was  scom'd ;  I  trusted,  was  betray 'd; 
And  in  my  anpii^h,  my  necessity. 
Met  with  the  fiend,  the  tempter— in  RusoonL 

*  Why  tiius  ?'  he  cried.    <  Thou  wouldst  be  free, 

anddarestnot 
Come  and  assert  thy  birthright  while  thou  canst 
A  robber's  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon ; 
And  death  itielf,  what  is  it  at  tiie  worst. 
What,  but  a  harlequin's  leap  ?'  Him  I  had  known, 
Had  served  with,  suffer'd  with ;  and  on  the  walls 
Of  Capua,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
AllegiaBoe  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
How  I  have  kept  my  oath  ?    Thou  shalt  be  told, 
Cost  what  it  may.— But  grant  me,  I  implore, 
Grant  me  a  passport  to  some  distant  land. 
That  I  may  never,  never  more  be  named. 
Thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  wilt 

Two  months  ago, 
When  OB  a  yinejrard  hiU  we  lay  conceal'd. 
And  scatter'd  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
I  heard  a  damsel  singing  to  herself. 
And  soon  espied  her,  coming  all  alone, 
In  her  first  beauty.    Up  a  path  she  came, 
Leafy  and  intricate,  singing  her  song, 
A  song  of  love,  by  snatches  {  breaking  off 
If  but  a  flower,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
Pleased  for  an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
Hie  strain  resuming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
;  on  tiptoe  underneath  the  boughs 


To  pluck  a  grape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, 
Show'd  gentle  birth ;  and,  step  by  step,  she  came 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  snare. 
None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gazed  unseen. 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart ;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

*  Fly— for  your  life ."    Alas,  she  shrick'd,  she  fell ; 
And,  as  I  caught  her  falling,  all  rush'd  forth. 

<  A  wood  nymph !.'  said  Rusconi.    *  By  the  light, 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

*  What,'  he  ezclaim'd,  with  a  malicious  smile, 

<  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required. 

<  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  well-head  below 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go !    lis  an  ofike  all  will  envy  thee ; 

But  thou  hast  eam'd  it' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body ; 
Her  golden  hair  dishevell'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  fair  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep, 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate,  •  Great  God !'  I  cried, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,) 

*  Why  may  I  not,  while  yet— while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  deatli  ?' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.    I  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirr'd  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  fast 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would  I  were  there !)  been  slumbering  in  my 

grave, 
Had  not  Rusconi  with,  a  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaim'd. 
Grasping  my  arm,  <  Tis  bravely,  nobly  done ! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword  ? 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  camest  upon  ? 
—But  'tis  his  first  offence,  and  let  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt'    Then  in  an  under  tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave. 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  ? 

For  once,'  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  *  I  will  save  thee,  Albert ; 
Again,  I  cannot' " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told. 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mirid, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
— ^But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  waiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XV. 

NAPLES. 
Tms  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove. 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot. 


*  Un  peszo  dl  clclo  caduto  in  lerro.— Sbniwucaro. 
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Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine. 
But  breathes  enchantment.    Not  a  clilT  but  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 
Some  ruin'd  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide, 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire, 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  moimtain  top, 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  "ascends. 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  the  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood, 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth. 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hjrmn 
Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came. 
And  laugh'd  and  sung,  arraying  truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came  ; 
^arth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own : 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  revealM,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks, 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love. 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy, 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine ;  where,  when  cooler  shadows  foil. 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net^work  weaves. 
The  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own. 
Kindles,  nor  slowly ;  and  the  dancef  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
Its  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquish'd,  and  the  maid, 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace, 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise. 

But  here  the  mighty  monarch  underneath. 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diffuses  round 
A  dazzling  splendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheard. 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild, 
He  works  his  wonders ;  save,  when  issuing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky. 
And,  mingling  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn, 
Exalts  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low. 
Pours  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake. 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth. 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festival, 
Buries  some  capital  city,  there  to  sleep 


•  Virgil. 


t  The  tarantella. 


The  sleep  of  ages — till  a  plough,  a  spade 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
(jlares  coldly  on  tlie  streets,  the  skeletons, 
Each  in  his  place,  each  in  his  gay  attire. 
And  eager  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  go  round. 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  course  be  slow. 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along, 
We  may  contemplate,  and  from  every  scene 
Receive  its  influence.    The  Cumsnn  towers, 
There  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt  j  and  here  thy  groves, 
Delicious  Baiae.    Here  (what  would  they  not  ?) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  the  sea ;  and  now  the  boatman  steen 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering. 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  aich. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountaiooos  ble,* 
Seen  in  the  south  ?    'TIS  where  a  monster  dwelt,t 
Who  hurl'd  his  victims  from  the  topmost  cliff; 
Then  and  then  only  merciful,  so  slow. 
So  subtle  were  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearing  and  fear'd  he  lived,  cursing  and  cursed 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper.— Strange,  that  one  so  vile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  world, 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitude. 
Say  to  the  noblef»t,  be  they  where  they  might, 
«  Go  from  the  earth .'"  and  from  the  earth  they 

went 
Yet  such  things  were— and  will  he,  when  mankind, 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy  i 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty. 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  us  tuni  the  prow. 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die,t 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.    At  a  step 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  and  we  stand, 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awAil  p]aoe,§ 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  .' 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  ttril^ht  came. 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn  !    At  the  fount. 
Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,  I  stood  and  look'd, 
CTwas  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa,) 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  follow'd,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell. 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  aongfat  in  vain ; 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray. 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glanced. 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centuries. 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  from  side  to  side. 
O'er  which  the  maidens,  with  their  water-ums 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    FuU  and  clear. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  revealM 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  hid  craft ; 
Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre, 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  the  dead. 


•  Capree. 

t  Th«  elder  Pliny. 
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Here  liT«d  s  miliar ;  silent  and  at  rest 
His  millstones  now.    In  old  eompanionship 
Still  do  they  stand  as  on  the  day  he  went, 
£ach  nady  for  its  office— 4Kit  he  comes  not 
And  hei«>  hard  bj,  (where  one  in  idleness 
Has  stopt  to  senwl  a  ahi|»,  an  armed  man ; 
And  in  a  tablet  on  the  wall  we  read 
Of  shows  ere  long  to  be,)  a  sculptor  wronght. 
Nor  meanlj  ;  blocks,  half  chisellM  into  Ufe, 
Waiting  his  calL    Here  long,  as  yet  attests 
The  trodden  floor,  an  oliTe  merchant  drew 
Fran  many  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenisb'd  i 
And  here  from  his  a  vintner  served  his  gaests 
I^argely,  the  stain  of  his  o'erllowing  cups 
Fresh  on  the  marble.    On  the  bench,  beneath. 
They  sate  and  qoaff^d,  and  look'd  on  them  that 

paaa*d. 
Gravely  discussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

Bat  lo,  engraven  on  a  threshold  stone. 
That  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once. 
Hail !    At  a  mnster*8  greeting  we  may  enter. 
And  lo,  a  &iiy  palace !  eveiywhere. 
As  throuf^  the  cdnrts  and  chambers  we  advance, 
FIOQis  of  mosak,  walls  of  arabesque. 
And  eofannns  clustering  in  patrician  splendour. 
But  baric,  a  fsotitep !    May  we  not  intrude  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh. 
And  gentle  voices  mingling  as  in  converse ! 
—And  now  a  harp-ctring  as  struck  carelessly. 
And  now— along  the  corridor  it  comes— 
I  cannot  «rt,  a  filling  as  of  baths .' 
—Ah,  no,  *tb  but  a  mockeiy  of  the  sense, 
Idle  and  vain  ! .  We  are  but  where  we  were  { 
Still  wandering  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

I  sm  veiy  often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal^* 
and,I  sboidd  add,  with  his  eats;  for  tiiey  alwajrs  sit 
at  his  table,  and  are  mudi  the  gsavest  of  the  com- 
pany. His  beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget 
his  age ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  it  clouded  till  yesterday, 
wbcn,  as  we  were  contemplating  the  sunset  from 
his  terrace,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
veraation,  to  allude  to  an  affecting  dremnstance  in 
his  early  life. 

He  had  just  left  tiie  univenity  of  Palenno  and 
was  entering  the  army,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
Sicilian  of  a  family  as  illustrious  as  his  own. 
Living  near  each  other,  they  were  often  together ; 
and,  9X  an  age  like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to 
love.  But  bis  father,  for  what  reason  I  forget,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  their  union  $  til],  alarmed  at 
the  declining  health  of  his  son,  he  promised  to  op- 
pose it  no  longer,  if,  after  a  separation  of  three 
years,  they  continued  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

Relying  on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  set  out  on  a 
long  journey,  but  in  my  absence  the  usual  arts  were 
resorted  to.  Our  letters  were  intercepted ;  and  false 
rumours  were  spread — ^fint  of  my  indifference,  then 
of  my  inconstancy,  then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
heiress  of  Sienna ;  and,  when  at  length  I  retnmed 
to  make  her  my  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns.  She  had  taken  the  veilj  and  I, 
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said  he  with  a  sighr- what  else  remained  for  me  i 
-^I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, very  many  have  been  happy,  though  we  were 
not ;  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privi- 
lege, let  me  tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catas* 
trophe.  It  was  toM  to  me  when  a  boy ;  and  you 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Merehant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  com* 
manded  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable  { 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  for  the  sad- 
ness, that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  family, 
called  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and 
had  even  begged  her  bread ;  kneeling  day  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedial ;  her  rosary 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity ; 
her  long  black  veil  concealing  a  face  that  had  once 
adpmed  a  court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  as 
many  sonnets  as  Petiar^  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  relented ;  a  legacy  from 
a  distant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she 
was  now  the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as- 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who  were 
contented  with  a  little.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, when  in  my  youth  I  passed  that  way ;  though 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cress  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, was  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the  doors 
a  sign  which  she  had  taken,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition  there,  in  honour  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a 
grandmaster  of  tint  order,  whose  achievements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  relate.  A  mountain 
stream  nn  through  the  garden  (  and  at  no  great 
distance,  where  the  road  turned  on  its  way  to  Bo- 
logna, stood  a  little  chapel,  in  which  a  lamp  was 
always  burning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a 
incture  of  great  antiquity,  the  work  of  some  Greek 
artist. 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her  (  when  an  event  took  place,  which  tiirew 
her  into  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noonday 
in  September  that  three  foot  travellers  arrived,  and, 
seating  themselves  on  a  bench  under  her  vine  trel- 
lis, were  supplied  witii  a  flagon  of  Aleatico  by  a 
lovely  girl,  her  only  child,  the  image  of  her  former 
self.  The  eldest  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  and  his 
beaid  was  short  and  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
Venice.  Ih  bis  demeanour  he  affected  great  cour- 
tesy, but  his  look  inspired  litUe  confidence ;  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually,  it  wos 
with  his  lips  only,  not  with  hii  eyes ;  and  they 
were  always  turned  from  yours.  His  companions 
were  bluff  and  frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
tongues  had  many  a  soldier's  oath.  In  their  hats 
they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  age  was  often 
distributed  in  war;  and  they  were  evidently  sub- 
alterns in  one  of  those  free  bands  which  were  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a  service  it 
could  be  called,  where  a  battle  was  littie  more  than 
a  mockery ;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  opera  stage. 
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were  up  and  fightisg  to-morrow.  Overcome  with 
the  heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks ;  and,  with 
their  gloves  tacked  imder  their  belts,  continued  for 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go ;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  «  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold  ?"  « You  may,"  she  replied  gayly. 
**  But  remember,  we  £uten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
and  bolts  we  have  none  in  our  village  ;  and,  if  we 
had,  where  would  be  your  security  ?** 

«*  In  your  word,  lady." 

**  But  what  if  I  died  to-night  ?  where  would  it  be 
then  ?"  said  she,  laughing.  **  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church ;  for  none  could  claim  it" 

«  Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment." 

« If  you  will  write  it" 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartolo,  the  village 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day ;  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when 
applied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one— iior  to  two— but  to  the  three  5 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  had  just  released  from  a  miser's  chest 
in  Perugia;  and  they  were  now  pn  a  scent  that 
promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  **  Give  me  leave 
to  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done ;" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
she  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had 
proved  irresistible  s  and  the  man  and  the  money  had' 
vanished  together. 

«  Wretched  woman  that  I  am !"  she  cried,  as  in 
an  agony  of  grief 'she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck  i 
«  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Aro  we  again  to  be 
cast  out  into  the  wide  world? — ^Unhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  bom !"  and  all 
day  long  she  lamented ;  but  her  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  were  not  slow  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due ;  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
tliief  t  he  had  fled  far  away  with  his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna ; 
and  what  defence  could  she  make  ?— how  release 
herself  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  negligence  she  had  parted  with  it  to  one,  when 
she  should  have  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  her ! 

«  Go,  Gianetta,"  said  she  to  her  daughter, "  take 
this  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept 
under  so  often,  and  implore  the  counsellor  Calderino 
to  plead  for  us  on  the  day  of  triaL  He  is  generous, 
and  will  listen  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  wiM 
not,  go  from  door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it   Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer." 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
against  them ;  those  demanded  more  than  they  had 
to  give ;  and  all  bade  them  despair.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  No  advocate }  and  the  cause  to  come  on 
to-morrow.' 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  lover ;  and  he  was  a  stadent 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  Loienad 
MartellL  He  had  studied  long  and  diligently  «n<ier 
that  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  thovgh 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries was  called  the  Arch-doctor,  die  Rabbi 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Under  him  be 
had  studied,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Petrarch ; 
and  also  under  bis  daughter,  Novella,  who  would 
often  lecture  to  the  scholars,  when  her  father  w^s 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  herself  behind  a  small 
curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  thoughts ; 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  at  least  unnecenaiy, 
Lorenzo  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity ;  but  of  what 
assistance  can  he  be  ?  He  has  just  taken  his  place  at 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken ;  and  how  stand  up 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  b,  against 
an  array  that  would  alarm  the  most  experienced  ?— 
<'  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  he, "  my 
fears  for  you  would  make  n\e  as  nothing.  But  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta ;  and  may  tbt  Friend  of  the 
friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour  *  Even  now 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  have 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shall  never 
want    I  will  b^  through  the  world  for  you." 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  The 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now 
the  defence  is  called  foi^— but  none  is  made;  not  a 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  acoosolta- 
tion  of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proclaimed  in 
the  court,  when  Lorenso  rises  and  thus  addreases 
them. 

**  Reverend  signors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  Ten- 
ture  to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her;  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  long. 

«Much  has  been  said;  much  on  the  saered  na- 
ture of  the  obligation— and  we  acknowledge  it  in 
its  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  last 
letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  Bat 
to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  What 
says  the  bond  ?  Not  to  one — not  to  two— ^ut  to 
the  three.   Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  claim  if* 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  issue  ?) 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  subtle, 
the  eloquent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  £sme ;  nor 
need  I  say  how  soon  he  sat  at  his  marriage  feast, 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

XVII. 
ACHARACTEIL 
Oke  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have. 
My  envy  or  compassion.    Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries. 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 
What  most,  indeed,  he  prides  himself  upon. 
And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me. 
«  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour ; 
At  noon  the  king.    Then  comes  the  council  board  ; 

•  Ce  pouTToit  Atre,  says  Bayle,  la  matidre  d>un  joli 
problAme:  on  pourrolt  examiner  si  cette  fille  atanfolc, 
00  si  elle  retardolt  le  profit  de  mb  aadfteim,  en  lenr  ca^ 
chant  son  beau  vissfs.  Uyaurok  cent  choaes^  dire  pacw> 
et  centre  Iftrdesws. 
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And  then  tlie  chase,  the  supper.   When,  ah !  when, 

The  leisure  and  the  liberty  I  sigh  for  ? 

Not  when  at  home;  at  home  a  miscreant  crew, 

That  now  no  longer  serve  me,  mine  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hereditaiy  hore, 

The  steward,  his  stories  longer  than  his  rent*ioll, 

Wlko  enters,  quill  in  ear,  and,  one  bj  one. 

As  though  I  lived  to  write  and  wrote  to  live. 

Unrolls  his  leases  for  my  signature." 

He  clanks  his  fetters  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Tet  who  would  wear  them,  and  become  the  slare 
Of  wealth  and  power,  renouncing  willingly 
His  freedom,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  fast, 
A  burden  or  a  curse  when  misemployed, 
But  to  the  wise  how  precious  .'—every  day 
A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 
Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 
To  read  them  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 
Have,  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor. 
Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre. 
Much  to  be  grateful  for  i  but  most  has  he. 
Bora  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone. 
Where  knowledge  lights  bis  lamp,  there  most  secure. 
And  wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  firmament, 
niat  seraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

What  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power. 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize ; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having  by  favour  or  inheritance. 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried. 
All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age, 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 
Entering  the  lists  of  life. 

xvni. 
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Hk  who  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  fragrance  from  PostUpo,  may  soon. 
Crossing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake. 
Land  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore. 
One  langfa'd  and  playM,  unconscious  of  his  fate  ;* 
His  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life, 
To  be  the  scorn  of  them  that  knew  him  not, 
Trampling  alike  the  giver  and  his  gift. 
The  gift  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  lay  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war. 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age. 
Sweeten  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  plied 
Or  on  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

There  would  I  linger — ^then  go  forth  again. 
And  hoyer  round  that  region  unexplored. 
Where  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate. 
By  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit's  life, 
Tet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved, 
To  wander  through  those  awful  solitudes) 
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Nature  revealed  herself.    Unveil'd  she  stood. 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty. 

As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would  I  lingei^— then  go  forth  again  { 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape. 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  but  what  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been, 
When  on  the  qua3rs  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
'Twas  ask'd,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
**  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  V*  when  her  coins, 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime ; 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabul 
And  Samarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway'd  i 
And  eveiy  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met. 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech ; 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer, 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  wild. 
Hose  at  her  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  and,  when  twas  ask'd, 
*•  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  **  The  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls, 
Sebt  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel } 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquish'd  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible, 
So  long  renown'd  as  champions  of  the  cross. 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years, 
There,  unapproach'd  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt ; 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests ;  bringing  home. 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay. 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily, 
And  Indian  spices.    When  at  length  they  fell. 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings — ^what  is  it  in  the  scale  ?— 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured, 
Struggling  with  fortune.    When  Sicaidi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried,  **  Come  forth. 
And  serve  me  in  Salerno !"  forth  they  came. 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tjrrant  slain  ;  though  then  the  grass  of  years 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  him  who  sails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages, 
Scatter'd  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds, 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  ^ttering  through  their  lemon  groves,  announce 
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The  region  of  Ajnalfi.    Then,  half-fallen, 

A  lonely  watch  tower  on  the  precipice, 

Their  ancient  land-mark,  comes.   Long  may  it  last  $ 

And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age. 

Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  deM, 

Serve  for  their  monument  I 

XIX. 
FfSTUM. 

Ths't  stand  between  the  moontains  and  the  sea ; 
Awful  memorials,  hut  of  whom  we  know  not  !* 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  bnffalo  driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  gods  !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  ! 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice ; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused ; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
All  silent  now ! — as  in  the  ages  past. 
Trodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust. 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  rcnder'd  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remain'd 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
nut  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern  ;    ' 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  1  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground — And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain  gulfs,  and,  halfway  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  aTms.t 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
l^f id  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts. 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,) 
Sail'd  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Psestan  gardens,  slack'd  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
IVTid  arcs  and-  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers. 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory ! — ^Now,  coiPd  up 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 


*  The  templM  of  P»«tum  are  three  in  number ;  and 
have  aurrired,  nearly  nine  ceniurieB,  the  total  defltnic- 
tionoflhediy.  Tradition i« silent conceroiog them;  but 
they  must  have  existed  now  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years. 

t  Spartacua.    Soe  natarch  in  the  life  of  Crassui^ 


Suckles  her  yomg  t  and,  as  aVme  I  stand 

In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 

Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  oorering, 

How  solemn  is  the  stillness !    K*t]iiog  stirs 

Save  the  shrill-voiced  eicala  flitting  roand 

On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing ; 

Or  the  green  lizard  nutting  through  the  gnus. 

And  up  the  fluted  shait  with  short  qmek  motion. 

To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  hots  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  diA 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  coninsed. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung,) 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.* 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appeared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scatterM  as  in  sconi  j 
— ^And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  m  the  midst 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandear. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  ? 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 

rris  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old, 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite  $ 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds,) 
rris  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plough 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidonia  rose. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god ; 
A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  her  streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest 
He  knock'd  and  enter'd  with  a  train  in  aims ; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  veiy  name  and  language. 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
Sail'd  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried,  **  For  PKStnm  V* 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Psstum's  twice-blowing  roses  ;  while,  within. 
Parents  and  children  moum'd — and  every  year 
CTwas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.f 
At  length  an  Arab  climb 'd  the  battlements, 
Sla}ing  the  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  vision  fled  ! 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous. 
Where  whom  the  n^ber  spares,  a  deadlier  foe( 
Strikes  at  unseen — and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer  skies  are  blue. 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delicate ; 
For  then  the  demon  works — ^then  with  that  air 
The  thoughtless  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle  poison 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

But  what  are  these  still  standing  in  the  midst  ? 
The  earth  has  rock'd  beneath ;  the  thunder-stone 
Pass'd  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  there, 
Yet  still  they  ^tand  as  by  some  unknown  charter ! 
O,  they  are  nature'^  own  !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  sea. 
They  want  no  written  history ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  ! 


•  They  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  bj  accident 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
t  Athencus,  ziv.  t  The  Mal'aria. 
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MONTOCASSINa 

••  What  haaga  behind  that  cortam  ?**— ^  Wouldst 
tboa  learn? 
IfthoaartwisejthoawDalditiiot    lis  by 
Believed  to  be  his  mastBT->work,  who  look'd 
Beyond  the  giave,  and  on  the  ehapel  wall. 
As  though  the  day  were  come,  were  come  and  past, 
Brew  the  last  jodgnieot*— But  the  wisest  enr. 
He  who  in  secret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life, 
For  life  is  sorely  there  and  visible  change, 
Life,  such  as  none  could  of  himself  import, 
(They  who  behold  it,  go  not  as  they  came. 
But  meditate  for  many  and  many  a  day,) 
Sleeps  in  the  vault  beneath.    We  know  not  much ) 
But  what  we  know,  we  will  communicate. 
Tb  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  house ; 
And  may  it  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall  * 

(tece — on  a  Christmas  eve — ere  yet  the  roof 
Kong  with  the  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
Thei«  came  a  stranger  to  the  convent  gate, 
And  ask'd  admittance ;  ever  and  anon. 
As  if  he  sought  what  most  he  fear'd  to  find. 
Looking  behind  him.    When  within  the  walls, 
These  walls  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
Still  did  be  look  behind  hhn ;  oft  and  long, 
With  hagigaid  eye,  and  curling,  quivering  lip. 
Catching  ftt  vacancy.    Between  the  fits, 
For  here,  *tis  said,  he  lingered  while  he  lived, 
He  would  discourse,  and  with  a  mastery, 
A  charm  by  none  resisted,  none  explained, 
Unfelt  befiore  i  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
All  was  foffotten.    Then,  howe'er  employed. 
He  would  break  off,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
A  glimpee  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone 
And  tarn  and  gate,  and  shrink  into  himself. 
As  tiioagfa  the  fiend  was  there,  and,  £ace  to  fiice, 
SeowlM  o'er  h»  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was  ( 
Most  unremitting  in  the  services ; 
Then,  only  then,  untroubled,  unassail'd  t 
And,  to  beguile  a  melancholy  hour. 
Would  sometimes  exercise  that  noble  art 
He  learnt  in  Florence }  with  a  master's  hand. 
As  to  thb  day  the  sacristy  attests. 
Painting  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse. 

At  length  he  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  bis  cell 
Left,  when  he  went,  a  work  in  secret  done, 
The  portrait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be. 
That  hangs  behind  the  curtain.    Whence  he  drew. 
None  here  can  doubt :  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
The  faintest  glimpse — ^to  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
Gaze  as  be  gazed,  then  shrink  intb  themselves, 
Actii^  the  selfsame  part    But  why  'twas  drawn, 
Whether  in  penance,  to  atone  for  guilt. 
Or  to  record  the  anguish  guilt  inflicts. 
Or  k^»]y  to  familiarize  his  mind 
With  what  he  could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say. 
For  none  could  learn  the  burden  of  his  souL" 

XXL 
THE  HABFER. 
It  was  a  harper,  wandering  with  his  harp, 
His  only  treasure  i  a  majestic  man. 


•  MJchsAlAnselo. 


By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued  { 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betrayM, 
Blind  as  old  Homer.    At  a  fount  he  sate, 
Well-known  to  many  a  weary  traveller  t 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old, 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years, 
Sitting  beside  him.    Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgin  springs 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was. 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  child 
Was  worn  with  travel.    Heavy  sleep  weigh'd  down 
His  eyelids  j  and  the  grandsire,  when  we  came, 
Embolden'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  fear. 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.    Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse  f — ^Not  I ;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  eartlily  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.    He,  if  wealth  be  his, 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  night. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle. 
That  yet  display'd,  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear  i 
We  lumberM  on  together ;  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  half  its  length, 
When  question'd  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone  ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts, 
And  his  long  warfare. 

They  were  bound,  he  said. 
To  a  great  fair  at  Regglo  ;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there. 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue, 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  short  trance. 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  charmed  cup. 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd. 
Slow  as  the  snail,  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe. 
And  now  Luigi,)  he  pour'd  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repaying  me.    At  length  the  sun 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold  i 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp — ^it  had  a  voice  oracular, 
And  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street. 
Spoke  when  consulted.    If  the  treble  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill  and  dale  they 

went, 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child 
And  not  a  rain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
Fell  on  their  garments.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day  i 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind. 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 

XXIL 
THE  FELUCA. 
Day  glimmer'd  $  and  beyond  the  precipice 
(Which  my  mule  follow'd  as  in  love  with  fear. 
Or  as  in  scorn,  yet  more  and  more  inclining 
To  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most) 
A  sea  <k  vapour  roll'd.    Methought  we  went 
Along  the  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world  { 
But  soon  the  surges  fled,  and  we  descried. 
Nor  dimly,  though  the  lark  was  silent  yet, 
2  A 
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Thy  gulf,  La  Spezzia.    Ere  the  morning  gun. 
Ere  the  first  day-streak,  we  alighted  there ; 
And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !    Every  sail 
Slept  in  the  offing.    Yet  along  the  shore 
Great  was  the  stir;  as  at  the  noontide  hour. 
None  unemploy'd.    Where  from  its  native  rock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont. 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide, 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  &got  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort, 
Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on. 
The  fishers  dragg'd  their  net,  the  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life. 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
'Gainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recall'd  me.    We  embark'd,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  hundred  gallejrs  shelter'd — ^in  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea, 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  , 

In  silence — ^underneath  a  mountain  ridge, 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  and  its  church,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleamM  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
Narrow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane. 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  crescent  comes  display'd 
Over  the  cross)  his  human  merchandise 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Exposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  cimeters 
Flash'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere  long  to  number  them  for  sale. 
Ere  long  to  part  them  in  their  agony. 
Parent  and  child !    How  oft  where  now  we  rodei 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son, 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  gray  in  chains, 
LabourM,  his  hands  upon  ^e  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land-^the  land,  that  gave  him  birth ; 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined  $  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried,  **  Use  all  your  strength !" 
But  when,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresisting  ?    Strange,  tliat  men. 
Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas !  to  die, 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  world 
A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 
Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 
To  hhn  who  never  wrong'd  them!    Who  that 

breathes 
Would  not,  when  first  he  heard  it,  turn  away 
As  from  a  tak  monitrous,  incredible  ? 


Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortality, 
A  consciousness  how  soon  we  shall  be  gone. 
Or,  if  we  linger— but  a  few  short  years — 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother's  gtave. 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love. 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve. 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  heir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  moon 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  cloud-capt  promontories, 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady'to  bower. 
Scenes  of  eljrsium,  such  as  night  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  of  ten— ecenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand. 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  jiarting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    All  was  still  $ 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  ponr'd  Ibrtk 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble. 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.    'Twas  where  in  the  north-west. 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable. 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itseli^ 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seat; 
That  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  azure  vault 
Aro  dark  and  silent    'Twas  where  o'er  tiie  sea. 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  length, 
Delicious  gardens  hung ;  green  galleries. 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  fli^t. 
And  fiiiry  arohes  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
Wildering,  enchanting ;  and,  above  them  all, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  tiie  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest. 
Among  its  golden  groves  and  fndts  of  gold. 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  son. 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  lamp ; 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  hy, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  appioadi'd 
A  city  far  renown'd  ;*  and  wonder  ceased. 

XXIIL 
GENOA 

Tins  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.   Here  be  lived; 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  discooise 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fro 
As  on  his  deck.    'TIS  less  in  length  and  breadth 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war ; 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  tis  bow 
A  house  of  trade,  the  meanest  merohandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Yet,  fallen  as  it  is, 
*Tis  still  the  noblest  dwelling—- even  in  Genoa ! 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  last. 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  without. 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give. 
Nor  thou  take  with  thee,  that  which  says  aloud. 
It  was  thy  country'^  gift  to  her  deliverer. 

'TIS  in  the  heart  of  Genoa,  (he  who  comes. 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  place  of  stir ; 


Gmoa. 
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Men  on  tbeir  daily  busineu,  early  aad  late, 
Thronging  thy  Texy  threshold.    But  when  there, 
Thou  wext  among  thy  fellow  citizens. 
Thy  childien,  for  they  hail*d  thee  as  their  sire ; 
And  OB  a  8|iot  thou  must  have  loved,  for  there. 
Calling  them  round,  thou  gayest  them  more  than 

life. 
Giving  what  lost,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 
There  thou  didst  do  indeed  an  act  divine  i 
Nor  couldst  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in, 
Withoat  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
Again  among  them.    Thy  brave  mariners, 
They  wlw  had  fought  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  mountain  billows,  bore  thee  back; 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral  chamber. 
Thine  was  a  glorious  course ;  but  couldst  thou 

there. 
Clad  in  thy  cere-cloth — ^in  that  silent  vault. 
Where  thou  art  gather*d  to  thy  ancestors- 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all. 
Then  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
A  sigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  passM  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left. 
Before  the  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected, 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
Th*  ambitioua  man,*  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
Fell  from  the  plank. 

A  FABEWELM 

And  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  ever !    Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
1  could  not  leave  it,  wete  it  mine  to  say, 
«  Farewell  for  ever !" 

Many  a  courtesy, 
That  Mu^t  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came. 
Have  I  experienced ;  not  a  cabin  door. 
Go  where  I  would,  but  openM  with  a  smile ; 
From  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent. 
Strange  perfumes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me. 
From  flowers  that  ministerM  like  unseen  spirits  i 
From  the  first  hour,  when  vintage  songs  broke  forth, 
A  grateful  earnest,  and  the  southern  lakes, 
Daxzlingly  bright,  unfolded  at  my  feet ; 
They  that  receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
Dismiss  them,  but  how  changed— onward  to  roll 
From  age  to  age  in  silent  miyesty. 
Blessing  the  nations,  and  reflecthig  round 
The  gladness  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude. 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Much  to  remember— from  the  Polesine, 
Whcte,  when  the  south  wind  blows,  and  clouds  on 

ckNids 
Gather  and  fall,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark, 
Miiidfiil  to  nugrate  when  the  king  of  floods^ 
Visits  his  humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel, 
Slowly  uplifted  over  field  and  fence. 
Floats  on  a  world  of  waters— from  that  tow. 
That  level  region,  where  no  echo  dwells. 
Or,  if  she  comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight, 
Hoarse,  inarticttlate— on  to  where  the  path 


tXhaFto. 


t  Written  at  Suss,  May  1, 1833. 


Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breathe 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death  $ 
Where  the  wjld  boar  retreats,  when  hunters  chafe. 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  buffiilo  herd. 
Afflicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool. 
Nothing  discem*d  amid  the  water  leaves. 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  travell'd  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tum*d 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  ?) 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty. 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  Uve, 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters,  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time ;  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens,  La  Cava  i 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heaven ! 
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Hence,  to  the  realms  of  night,  dire  demon,  hence  I 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  human  mind, 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  unpotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flashing  fury  bid  his  eyeballs  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steel'd  the 
breast. 

Whence,  through  her  April  shower,  soft  pity 
smiled} 

Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  bless'd. 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child-l 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep. 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  nature  bids  him 


weep! 


1.2. 


When,  with  a  frown  that  froze  the  peopled  earth,§ 
Thou  dartedst  thy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o'er  the  sky. 

And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth, 


*  The  temples  of  Pastuin.       t  Written  In  early  youth. 
t  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.    §  Lucretius,  1. 63. 
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Rocking  on  the  billowy  air, 
Ha  !  what  withering  phantoms  ghu« ! 
As  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell. 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-toned  voices  yell ! 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Points  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by  i 
In  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye : 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  storm. 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  tenors  of  hu 
form. 

1.3. 
O'er  solid  seas,  where  winter  reigns, 
And  holds  each  mountain  wave  in  chains. 
The  fur-clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 
By  glistering  starlight  through  the  snow. 
Breathes  softly  in  her  wondering  ear 
Each  potent  spell  thou  badest  him  know. 
By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands, 
Full- in  the  sun  the  Brahmin  stands  ; 
And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 
To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream. 
His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,* 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest  t 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest : 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more, 
And,  sighing,  sinks  !  but  sinks  to  soar. 
O'ershadowing  Scotia'to  desert  coast. 

The  sisters  sail  in  dusky  8tate,t 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost, 
Weave  the  aiiy  web  of  fate ; 
While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shipless  main,^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral 
train. 

n.  L     ♦ 

Thou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glow'd. 

Each  unhewn  mass  of  Mving  stone 

Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bow'd. 

Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 

Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hand. 
Circled  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  lord  of  light 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  powers,§ 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  the 

spheres; 
Th'  indignant  pyramid  sublimely  towers. 
And  braves  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  years. 
Sweet  music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind ; 
And  bright-eyed  painting  stamps  the  image  of  the 
mind. 

n.2. 

Bound  their  rude  ark  old  "EgypVs  sorcerers  rise ! 
A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale« 
And  bids  the  god  of  thunders  hail  ;B 

With  lowings  loud  the  captive  god  replies. 


Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  smile. 
Scaly  monarch  of  the  Nile  !* 
But  ah !  what  myriads  claim  the  bended  knee  * 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  swell  the  sea. 
Proud  land !  what  eye  can  trace  thy  mystic  lore, 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  as  dark  as  night  ?| 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyrinths  dare  ex- 
plore,^ 
To  which  the  parted  soul  oft  wings  her  flight ; 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  of  clay, 
Charm'd  with  perennial  tweets,  and  smiling  at 
decay. 

II.  3. 
On  yon  hoa^  summit,  mildly  brigbt| 
With  purple  ether's  liquid  light. 
High  o'er  the  world,  the  white-robed  magi  gase 
On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire  ; 
Start  at  each  blue,  portentous  blaze. 
Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spire. 
But  say,  what  sounds  my  ear  invade 
From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  ? 
The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  waves ! 
^  The  god  !  the  god !"  the  sibyl  cries.1 
Her  figure  swells,  she  foams,  she  raves ! 
Her  figure  swells  to  more  than  mortal  size  ! 
Streams  of  rapture  roll  along. 
Silver  notes  ascend  the  skies : 
Wake,  echo,  wake  and  catch  the  song, 

0  catch  it,  ere  it  dies ! 
The  sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  is  o'er, 
'^he  holy  harpings  charm  no  more. 
In  vain  she  checks  the  god's  control ; 
His  madding  spirit  fills  her  frame, 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul. 

Breathing  a  prophetic  flame. 
The  cavern  frowns !  its  hundred  mouths  unclose ! 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice,  the  fate  of  empire 
flows! 

ULI. 

Mona,  thy  Dmid  rites  awalce  the  dead ! 

Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  never  dare 

E'en  whisper  to  the  idle  air ; 
Rites  that  have  chainM  old  ocean  on  his  bed. 

ShiverM  by  thy  piercing  glance. 

Pointless  falls  the  hero'b  lance. 
Thy  magic  bids  th»  imperial  eagle  fly,** 
And  blasts  the  laureate  wreath  of  victoiy. 
Hark !  the  bard's  soul  inspires  the  vocal  string  * 
At  every  pause  dread  silence  hovers  o^r 
While  muiky  night  sails  round  on  raven  wiog. 
Deepening  the  tempestl  howl,  the  torrent's 

roar; 
Chased  by  the  mom  from  Snowdon'k  awful  lirow. 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowl'd  on  the  black  wave 
below. 


*  The  fiineral  rite  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  The  fttes  of  the  nonhem  mythologj.  See  Mallet's 
AntiqnRiee. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  second-sight. 

§  See  that  fine  tlescripiion  of  the  sudden  animation  of 
the  Palledlum,  in  the  second  book  of  the  JEneid. 

li  The  bull,  Apis. 


•  The  crocodile. 

t  According  to  an  ancient  proverb,  It  was  le«  difllcull 
hi  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

t  The  hienigtyphics. 

f  The  catacombs. 

II  "  The  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  **  hav«  no  temples, 
altars,  or  stauies.  They  sacrifice  on  the  tops  of  the  hi^ 
est  mountains."    1. 131. 

IT  JEn.  VI.  46,  etc. 

•*  See  Tacitus,  1.  ziv.  c.  29. 
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IIL2. 
Lo,  8teel-€lad  war  hiB  goigeoos  standard  rears  ! 

The  red  cross  squadrons  madly  rage,* 

And  mow  thioogh  infancy  and  age } 
Then  kiss  the  sacred  dust  and  melt  In  tears. 

Veiling  from  the  eye  of  day, 

Penance  dreams  her  life  away ; 
In  cloister'd  solitnde  she  sits  and  sighs, 
Whikb  from  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  with  what  heartfelt  beat,  the  midnight  bell 
Swings  its  slow  summons  through  the  hollow 

pQe! 
The  weak,  wan  votarist  leaves  her  twilight^ell. 
To  walk,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle ; 
With  choral  chantings  vainly  to  aspire, 
Beyond  this  nether  sphere,  on  rapture's  wing  of  fire. 

III.  3. 
Lord  of  each  pang  the  nerves  can  feel. 
Hence  with  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Faith  lifts  the  soul  above  this  little  ball! 
WhDe  gleams  of  glory  open  round. 
And  circling  choirs  of  angels  call. 
Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  terrors  cfown'd, 
Hope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark. 
Destined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
Thy  tfimnphs  cease !  through  every  land. 
Hark !  tmth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
Her  heavenly  form,  with  glowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
Flosh'd  with  youth,  her  looks  impart 

Each  fine  feeling  as  it  flows  $ 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain  snows : 
Celestial  transports  round  her  play 
And  softly,  sweetly  die  away. 
She  smiles !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blacken'd  o'er  thy  baleful  reign  ? 
Grim  darkness  furls  his  leaden  shrond, 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 
Her  touch  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
And  h> !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSES 

WBHTER  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BT  KBS.  SIDD01fS.t 

Yes,  tis  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  Were  vain ; 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  world ;  no  seraph  yet ! 
Nor  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board, 
Where  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
Blanching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night. 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 

— ^To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
CallM  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spelL 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tonei 
A  very  woman— scarce  restrains  her  own  * 

*  This  remarkable  event  happened  at  the  siege  and 
nek  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  ceauuy. 
Matih.  Paris,  p.  31. 

t  AAer  a  tragedy,  performed  for  her  benefit,  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal  In  Dmry-Une,  April  27, 1796. 
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Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind. 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assignM  ? 
Ah  no !  she  sooms  the  trappings  of  her  art; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask  f 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect, 
Know  every  wom:ui  studies  stage  effect 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humour  wills  i 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  fiidls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour. 
Now  here,  now  there — ^in  noise  and  mischief  ever .' 
A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  mimics  fsither's  gout,  and  mother's  vapoturs; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances  i 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances  s 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  longut  of  perpetual  motions ! 
—Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces^ 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  gneat  actor,  man. 
Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  sighs ! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain 'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 
Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife,- 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive ; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland^place  on  fire ; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 
And,  when  her  shatter'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam. 
In  very  spleen — ^rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces. 
With  snuff  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal ; 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages  ; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  al]. 
Like  some  old  ruin,  **  nodding  to  its  fiill !" 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit; 
Kot  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it 
Vet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot ; 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward  art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start  f 
—And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  your  appianse. 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truVh  she  draws. 
3a2 
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Born  on  the  stage — through  every  shifting  scene, 
Obscure  or  bright,  tempestuous  or  serene, 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired  ? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings, 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things  ! 
To  you,  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeling  flows ; 
For  all  that  life  endear»— to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  a  while. 
Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes. 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs ! — 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps  I 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast 
—And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest .' 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control, 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary  f 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly ; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

O,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
lluLt  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

Thebz  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals, 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I  saw 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
rrwas  heaven  to  look  upon ;  and  her  sweet  voice, 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings. 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 

Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees ; 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there;  and,  at  summer 

noon, 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers. 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  conoeal'd, 
Sing  to  herself    •  •  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Caged  in  old  woods,  whose  leveiend  eehoa  wake 
When  the  hem  screams  along  the  distaat  lake. 
Her  little  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelenting  key. 
In  vain !  the  nurse  that  rusted  relic  wears. 
Nor  moved  by  gold— nor  to  be  moved  by  tan  f 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  reflection  throw 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  sleeps  below. 


THE  SAILOR. 

The  sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  &de ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  more. 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  he  knew. 
Recalled  and  cheiish'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view  ; 
Its  colours  mellow'd,  not  impair'd,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  hcut. 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main  $ 
This,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  deport. 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  mom  first  fadntly  draws  her  silver  line. 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  wave  ; 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  the  partmg  look  she  gave. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o'er. 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole  $ 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  nar. 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled  aooL 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  wide ; 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  rove. 
And  giant  palms  o'erarch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  sail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  gale ! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

— 'TIS  she,  'tis  she  herself !  she  waves  her  band  ? 

Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furl'd  $ 

Soon  through  the  whitening  surge  he  springs  to 

land. 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  world. 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK- 

Immotamanet;  multosque  nepotas, 

Mnltur  virfim  volvtns  dnrando  sacula,  vfncit.— 1%y. 

Round  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move  f 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  ! 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above, 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There  once  the  stee]-clad  knight  reclined. 
His  sable  plumage  tempest  toss'd  i 
And,  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind, 
lYom  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind. 

His  brow  the  hero  cross'd ! 
Then  culture  came,  and  days  serene ; 
And  'Village  sports,  and  garlands  gay. 
Full  many  a  pathway  cross'd  the  green ; 
And  maids  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 

To  celebrate  the  May. 
Father  of  many  a  forest  deep, 
Whence  many  a  navy  thunder  fraught 
Erst  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o'er  the  world  to  sweep. 

Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 
Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian  spell. 
Sung  forthy  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 

Of  human  sacrifice  I 
Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  the  evening  sky ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  kng  corse  that  shivers  there 

Of  him  who  came  to  die ! 


TO  TWO  SISTERS.* 
Wkll  may  yon  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief. 
Look  in  eadi  other's  &ce,  and  melt  in  tears. 
Wen  may  you  shun  all  counsel,  all  relief. 
O,  she  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years ! 
Changed  is  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
Light  when  she  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise. 
As  o'er  her  frame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
Play'd  nyand  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 
Those  lips  so  pure,  that  moved  but  to  persuade. 
Still  to  the  last  enliven'd  and  endear'd. 
Those  eyes  at  once  her  secret  soul  convey'd. 
And  ever  beamM  delight  when  you  appear'd. 
Tet  has  she  fled  the  life  of  bliss  below. 
That  youthlul  hope  in  bright  perspective  drew .' 
False  were  the  tints !  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
That  o'er  her  burning  cheek  distemper  threw  ! 
And  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  glory  moves ! 
{Glory  and  joy  reserved  for  yon  to  share.) 
Far,  far  more  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
Than  they,  alas  !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

O !  THAT  the  chymisfB  magic  art 
Could  ciystallize  this  sacred  treasure ! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 
The  litUe  briUiant,  ere  it  fell. 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye ; 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell-- 
The  spring  of  sensibility ! 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light  j 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright, 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 
Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  griet 
The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  eveiy  clime,  in  every  age ; 
Thou  chaxm'bt  in  fancy's  idle  dream. 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 
That  very  law*  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


*  On  the  deaih  of  a  younger  sister. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Tane,  quid  alftctas  laciemrmihi  ponere,  pictor  f 

ACris  et  lingusB  sum  fiUa ; 

Et,  si  vis  simllem  plogere,  pinge  sonum.— ijisonjut. 

Osrcs  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul, 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control. 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  ? 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  ? 
(Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below. 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go. 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore. 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore  ; 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mid  echoes  yet  untuned  by  song ; 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost. 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost 

Far  happier  thou .'  'twas  thine  to  soar 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ? 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star. 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir ; 
And  there  a  while  to  thee  twas  given 
Once  more  that  voiced  beloved  to  join. 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine. 
And  nursed  thy  infont  years  with  many  a  strain 

from  heaven  * 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delist  she  kneels, 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  jojrs  recall, 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals ! 
0  fly^-yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fiilL 
Far  better  taught,  she  lajrs  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


*  The  law  of  gravitation. 
t  Mrs.  Sheridan's. 


tin  the  winter  of  1805. 
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ROGERS. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

Amd  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone, 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hurl*d,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world ; 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fuiy,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk  i 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  'twas  thine  to  rise, 
Still,  still  unquell'd  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught* 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spellf  in  secret  given. 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO- 


Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mild  delight, 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew, 
Wlien  mountain-glens  and  caverns  full  of  night 
O'er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw, 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept, 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more, 
That  she  should  die — nor  watch'd,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Yet  round  her  eopch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eye  required. 
There  didst  thou  stand— there,  with  the  smile  she 

knew. 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye  ! 

Nor  less,  lets  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears. 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  tean-^ 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  li^t  of  youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK '  CHAMBER. 

There,  in  that  bed  so  closely  curtain'd  round. 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  &ther  sleeps  !    0  hush'd  be  every  sound ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away ! 

He  stirs — yet  still  he  sleeps.   May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  through  the  shutter'd  pane  the  morning  streams 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushlight  dies. 


•  In  th»  gardftne  of  the  Ystlcan,  where  it  wu  ptaowl  by 
Julius  II.,it  wa«  long  the  &vourite  study  of  those  great 
men  to  whom  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  Carraccl. 

t  Once  in  the  poeeeasion  of  Praxiteles,  If  we  may  be- 
lieve  an  ancient  epigram  on  the  Ouidian  Yenus.— Ana- 
lecte  YeL  Poetarum,  m.  9Q0. 

t  Ob  Um  death  of  her  sieter. 


THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND.* 
"  Sav,  what  remains  when  hope  is  fled  ?" 
She  answer'd,  **  Endless  weeping  !'* 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin-bell. 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Baiden  fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling,  dying. 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  flying ; 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forest  green, 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood. 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore ; 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  the  river  rushes  through. 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 
Twas  but  a  step !  the  gulf  he  paas'd 
But  that  step— it  was  his  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  wing'd  his  way, 
(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day,) 
The  hound  hung  back,  and  baick  he  drew 
The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  little  aU  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  mngi 
The  "  Miserere  !*'  duly  sung ; 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 
But  what  avail  they  P    Ruthless  lord. 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  swoxd 
Here  on  the  young  its  fuiy  spent. 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groan. 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair, 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping. 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping; 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roll'd. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRUGE. 

On  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father's  hand  confers 
The  maid  thy  earUest,  fondest  wishes  knew. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  ben ; 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attaehment  due. 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice  i 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace. 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confiims  the  choice. 


•  In  the  twelfth  century  William  Fita-DoncaB  Uid 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
was  afterward  established  there  by  his  uncle,  Dtvid, 
King  of  Scotland. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  race ;  his  son,  commonly  called 
the  Boy  of  Egremond,  dying  before  him  In  the  manner  hen 
related;  when  a  priory  was  removed  from  EmUajto 
Bolton,  that  it  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  accident  happened  That  pkt»  Is  still  kaova 
by  the  name  of  the  Strid  ;  and  the  mother's  answer,  u 
given  in  the  first  stansa,  is  to  this  day  often  repestsd  ia 
Wharfedale.-^e  W1iiuaker*s  BisL  of  CniTen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Spore  the  fine  tremors  of  her  feeling  frame ! 
To  thee  she  turns— forgive  a  virgin's  fears .' 
To  thee  she  tarns  with  surest,  tenderest  claim ; 
Weakness  that  charms,  reluctance  that  endears ! 

At  each  response  the  sacred  rite  requires, 
From  her  full  bosom  busts  th'  unbidden  sigh. 
A  strange,  mysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires ; 
And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

O'er  her  fiur  face  what  wild  emotions  play ! 
What  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend ! 
Soon  shall  they  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day. 
And  settled  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend  * 

Ah  soon«  thine  own  oonfest,  ecstatic  thought  * 
That  hand  shall  strew  thy  summer  path  with  flowers  i 
And  those  blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
irild  the  cahn  emient  of  domestic  hours ! 


TH£  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

The  sunbeams  streak  the  azure  skies, 
And  line  with  li^t  the  mountain's  brows 
With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise. 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  through  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
Mute,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound. 
Rend  from  above  a  frozen  mass.* 

The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
Mark*d  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey. 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud, 
And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply. 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
Percfa'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

Love,  under  friendship's  vesture  white. 
Laughs,  his  little  limbs  concealing  $ 
And  oft  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite, 
like  pity  meets  the  dazzled  sight. 
Smiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 

But  now  as  rage  the  god  appears  ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  shake  his  frame  .*•— 
Fkowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
Tis  love ;  and  love  is  still  the  same. 


A  CHARACTER. 

As  through  the  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  steals. 
And  the  sweet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals ; 
Her  softer  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known. 
Surprise  all  hearts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 

*  There  are  passes  In  the  Alps,  where  the  guides  tell 
yoQ  to  move  on  with  speed,  and  say  noihing,  leec  the  a^- 
tatkko  of  ifae  air  sbould  loosen  the  snows  above. 


TO  THE 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  •»♦♦. 

Ah,  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal* 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal  ? 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  her  face  ? 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer ; 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presumption,  soon  or  late. 
Know  thine  shall  be  a  kindred  fate. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  rise- 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eyes ; 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
—Trace  all  the  mother  in  the  child ! 


AN  EPITAPHt  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

Tkead  lightly  here ;  for  here,  tis  said. 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  under  ground. 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves. 
With  ruflled  wing  and  faded  breast, 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves ; 
—Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green. 
Or  schoolboy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiling  spring. 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  sununer  eve, 
Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye  $ 
And  faiiy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave. 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy ; 
'Tis  thine  to  range  in  busy  quest  of  prey, 
Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 
Brush  from  my  Uds  the  hues  of  heaven  away, 
And  all  is  solitude,  and  all  is  night ! 
—Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 
Unsheathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air ; 
No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply. 
Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear. 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings, 
Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings ! 
—I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more  I 


A  WISH. 


Mime  be  a  c<^beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  num  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

*  Alluding  to  some  verses  which  she  had  written  on  a 
elder  sister, 
t  Inscribed  an  an  urn  In  the  flower-garden  at  Haibd. 


ROGERS. 


The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  hor  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring' 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  g\ven, 
Witli  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT,  1786. 

While  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs, 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor, 
Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise, 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  more ; 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave. 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  eveiy  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  Ms  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound  i 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade, 
These  simple  jojrs,  that  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

Shephebd,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner, 
Whate'er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thirst, 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  dstem  of  white  stone, 
Arch'd,  and  overwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse. 
This  iron  cup  chain'd  for  the  general  use, 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove, 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
'Twas  here  she  tum'd  from  her  beA)ved  sire. 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*    0,  if  thou  canst, 
('TIS  not  far  off,)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers  j 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  scoopM  in  the  marble  there. 


See  an  anecdote  related  by  PauMtnias,  til.  90. 


That  birds  may  come  and  drink  upon  his  grave, 
Making  it  holy  !* 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND, SEPTEMBER  S,  1812. 

Blue  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  LuBs,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands, 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands  ; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me  ! 
—Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away ; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green. 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  seen,  ' 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day  s 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  th'  asylum  of  the  dead: 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Royt  the  boatman  told  ; 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  bold. 

Tarbat,^  thy  shore  I  climb'd  at  last. 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass'd. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood  }^ 
Great  ocean's  self !    ('TIS  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  bills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round. 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  amongy 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky, 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare ; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushM  in  vain. 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain : 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  !| 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  fli^t. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour  s  and  the  oar, 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure  !  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  fhee ! 

*  k  Tarklsh  tuperititlon. 

t  A.  fiunout  outlaw. 

t  Sigaifying,  iu  the  Erse  language,  an  istfinms. 

§  Loch  Long. 

II  A.  phenomenon  described  bf  many  navigators. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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0  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 
Saered  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
ToU*d  duly  on  the  desert  air. 
And  crosses  deck'd  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft,  like  some  loved  romantic  tale. 
Oft  shall  my  weaxy  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men. 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  waterfall, 
Thy  feny  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her— the  lady  of  the  glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

OvcB  moie,  enchanting  maid,  adieu ! 
I  most  be  gone  while  yet  I  may  $ 
Oil  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  you. 
But  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

The  sweet  expression  of  that  &ce. 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same. 
Ah  no,  I  dare  not  turn  to  trace — 
It  melts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Yet  give  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go. 
One  little  lock  of  those  so  blest. 
That  lend  your  cheek  a  waAner  glow, 
And  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest 

— Say,  when  to  kindle  soft  delight. 
That  hand  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet. 
How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  ? 

O  say — but  no,  it  must  not  be. 
Adieu!  a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 
— Yet  stiD,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me. 
Or  never  could  I  fly  from  you. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  GEACES.* 

Afpboacb  with  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
Whose  dwelling-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

Jove, 
From  them  flow  all  the  decencies  of  life ; 
Without  them  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
Admired,  not  loved  $  and  those  on  whom  they  smile. 
Great  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
Shine  forth  with  double  lustre. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Chuj)  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light ; 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold, 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy ! 
—Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept 
And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  bmst  a  seraph  in  the  bhue  of  day ! 


♦  AiWoburnAbbej. 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
OCTOBEB  10,  1806.* 

Whoe'ee  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lie.t 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gone: 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  his  glory  shone ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Though  the  last  footeteps  cease  to  linger  there, 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  aisle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fiU'd  the  solemn  pile  i 
Th'  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led. 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  mourn 'd.him  dead  i 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  singularly  good: 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claim'd  him  for  their  own  i 
And  nothing  wanting— but  himself  alone  !| 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name ; 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  !§ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  ? 
(Such  as  he  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  he  ga^e !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong. 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  hb  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew— > 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?| 

What  though  with  war  the  madding  nations  rung, 
«  Peace,"  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gather'd  round ; 
He  walk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  letter'd  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  sUent  grove, 
Where  still  his  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove ; 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallow'd  page  i 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage  $ 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died. 

Friend  of  all  human  kind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  bo  miss'd.    O'er  every  land  and  sea. 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee  ! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hush'd — ^in  distant  years- 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  tears  ! 


*  After  the  funeral  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox. 

t  Venes  voir  le  peu  qui  nous  reste  de  tant  de  grandeur, 
tic—Botntet.    Orauanfunibre  dt  Loui»  de  Bourbon. 

X  Et  Hen  enfln  ne  manque  dans  tous  ces  honneurs,  que 
celtti  &  qui  on  les  rend.— /Ud. 

§  Alluding  particularly  to  his  speech  on  moving  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  March  16, 1802. 

11  See  that  ailmirable  delineation  of  his  character  bj  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  which  first  appeared  fai  the  Bombay 
Courier,  January  17, 1807. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


The  poem  of  The  Sabbath  will  long  endear  the 
name  of  Jahes  Gbahaxx  to  all  who  love  the  due 
observance  of  Smiday,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
devout  thoughts  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  inspires. 
Nor  will  he  be  remembered  for  this  alone ;  his 
British  Georgics  and  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  rank 
with  those  productions  whose  images  and  sentiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
when  more  startling  and  obtrusive  things  are 
forgotten.  There  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  about  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  character  in  all  his  pictures,  and  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  prove  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
eyes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  fervent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
purchasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  giving  the  form, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual bird,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  His  drama  of  Mary  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  happy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quires ;  some  of  his  songs  are  natural  and  elegant ; 
his  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblical  Pictures,  and  Rural 
Calendar,  are  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1765 ;  his  father, 
who  was  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  early  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  trutl^  and  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  briefs  which  were  likely  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  paths  of  equity  and  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  published  in  secret,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  lady  whom  he  had  married 
among  its  warmest  admirers ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  when  she  discovered  the  author.  Hu 
health  declined ;  he  accepted  the  living  of  Sedge- 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  performed  his  duties 
diligently  and  well  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  14th  September,  1811. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame's  poetry,  (sajrs  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  its  moral  character ;  in  that  natural  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  to  his  writings ;  and  that  earnest 
and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  codi- 
passion,  which  assures  us  at  once  that  he  is  not 
making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  but  merely  \ 


giving  vent  to  the  familiar  sentiments  of  his  bosom. 
We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and  with  the  same  pleas- 
ing effect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  effort,  and  af- 
fectation, which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  most 
remarkable  distinction  of  his  attempts  in  descrip- 
tion. Almost  all  the  other  poets  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  to  pot  their 
feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  fanciea  and 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  diets,  before  they 
venture  to  present  them  to  the  crowded  assembly 
of  the  public :  and  though  the  style  and  fashioB  of 
this  dress  varies  according  to  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  almost  equally  to 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  to  prove  that 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit 
them  as  they  really  were.  Now,  Mr.  Grahame, 
we  think,  has  got  over  this  general  Denroosness 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  natural  and  i 
feelings  'with  which  the  contemplation  of  ] 
emotion  should  affect  us ;  or  rather,  has  been  to* 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  constantlj  CDgroesed 
with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think  how  the 
confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  gene- 
rality of  his  readers,  to  concern  himself  about  the 
contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  deiMon  of  tbe 
unfeeling.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  meet  nei- 
ther with  the  Musidoras  and  Damons  of  TbomsoD, 
nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Orfordt  of  <^abbet 
and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  ft^oolnaslm, 
Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ; — 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  peamnU  of  Scot* 
land  in  their  ordinary  sitaatkmi,  and  witk  a  loacb- 
ing  and  simple  expression  of  eonceni  for  their  suf- 
ferings, and  of  generous  indulgence  for  tlMir  fouHs. 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  and  condcaceB- 
sion,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  is  he  ostentatious  or 
vain  of  it,  on  the  other)  but  gives  expression  in 
the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  sentimenis 
that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  disguised.  We 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  us  in  so 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  prodoees  so 
full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dictated  by 
the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  communicat- 
ing to  the  reader.  If  there  be  less  fire  and  eleva- 
tion than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, there  is  more  truth  and  tenderness  than  is 
commonly  found  along  with  those  qualities,  and 
less  getting  up  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment 
than  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  modem 
composition. 
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THE  SABBATH. 


AROUME19T. 
DMcripUoa  of  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  country.  The 
labourer  at  home.  The  town  mechanic's  morning 
walk ;  his  mediuUon.  The  aound  of  bells.  Crowd 
proceeding  to  church.  Interval  before  the  service 
begins.  Scouiah  service.  English  service.  Scriptures 
read.  The  organ,  with  the  voices  of  the  people.  The 
•ound  borne  to  the  sick  man's  couch :  his  wish.  The 
worship  of  God  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  The 
ahrpherd  boy  among  the  hills.  People  seen  on  the 
heights  retoming  from  church.  Contrast  of  the  present 
times  with  those  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  persecution  of  the  Covenanters :  A  Sabbath 
coavemlcle:  Cameron:  Renwick:  Psalms.  Night 
conveoticles  daring  storms.  A.  funeral  according  to 
the  riles  of  the  church  of  England.  A  female  charac 
ter.  The  suicide.  Expostulation.  The  Incurable  of 
an  hospiiaL  A  prison  scene.  Debtors.  Divine  ser- 
Tice  in  the  prison  hall.  Persons  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  public  guilt  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ments on  persons  who  have  been  left  destitute  of  re- 
lif^om  and  moral  Inftraction.  Chlldrenproceeding  to 
nSnndij-MhooL  The  lather.  The  impreM.  Appeal 
on  the  Indisertaninate  severity  of  erhnlnal  law.  Com- 
paraUve  mildness  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  year  of  Ju. 
failea.  Description  of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee. 
The  sound  ofthetrampets  through  the  land.  The  bond- 
man and  hie  family  retoming  from  their  servitude  to 
take  poeeeaslon  of  their  inheritance.  Emlgranu  to  the 
wads  of  America.  Their  Sabbath  worship.  The  whole 
Inhabitanu  of  Highland  distrieu  who  have  emigrated 
together,  still  regret  their  country.  Even  the  blind 
man  regrets  the  objects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
versant. An  emigrant's  contrast  between  the  tropical 
climates  and  Scotland.  The  boy  who  had  been  born 
on  the  voyage.  Description  of  a  person  on  a  desert 
island.  His  Sabbath.  HU  release.  Missionary  ship. 
TIm  Pecific  ocean.  Defence  of  missionaries.'  Effects 
of  the  conversion  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Transi- 
tion to  the  sUve  trade.  The  Sabbath  in  a  slave  ship. 
Appeal  to  England  on  the  sutiject  of  her  encouragement 
to  this  horrible  complication  of  crimes.  Transition  to 
war.  Unfoitnnaie  issue  of  tlie  late  war— in  France— 
in  Switzerland.  Apostrophe  to  Till.  The  attempt  to 
resist  too  late.  The  treacherous  foes  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  passes.  Their  devasuting  progress. 
Desolation.  Address  to  Scotland.  Happiness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  wortd.  Description  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
in  Srotleml.  PSalroody.  An  aged  man.  Description 
of  an  indsstrkras  ismale  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
and  disease.  Disinterested  virtoous  conduct  to  be  found 
chietfy  In  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Test  of  charity  In  the 
opoleni.  Recommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  pd^- 
tion  of  tlfee  Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  In- 
vocation toheslth— to  music.  The  Begulne  nuns.  Lasa- 
rai.  The  Resurrection.  Dawnii]«8  of  faith— lu  progress 


How  still  the  raoniinf  of  the  hallowM  day !  - 
Mate  is  the  Toice  of  mnl  Isboor,  hnsh'd 
The  pkNighbojIi  whistle,  and  the  miUcmaid^  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  fiowen, 
That  yester-mom  blooRi'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Soonds  the  most  &int  attract  the  ea^— the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hilL 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  nnmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanden  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  bbckbiid^  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  finm  the  sky  the  gladsome  laik 
Warbles  his  henTOHtmied  song  $  the  hilling  brook 
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Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-wom  glen ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  carting  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  psalms — ^the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o'er  yon  village 
broods; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  j  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man. 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  jEree, 
Uuheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely  ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ;  screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree  { 
But  on  this  day,  imbosom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  t 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God— 4iot  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  cover'd  iact  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath .'  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breatlie 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  tlie  ci^'s  smoke ; 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  tlutt  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots  \  and  while  he  thus  surveys. 
With  elevated  j^,  each  ruial  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope. 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls : 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  groundL 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well 

pleased  i 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  sUent  praise 
They  enter  in.    A  plscid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name, 
Arise  and  read  th'  anointed  shepherd's  lays. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  *<  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  gray-hair'd  man,  stooping  upon  his  staff* 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  swells  the  song :  0  how  that  simple  song. 
Though  nidely  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heart. 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer. 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low. 
Bat  earnests — Alter'd  is  the  tone ;  to  man 
Are  now  address'd  the  sacred  speaker's  words. 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace. 
Flow  from  his  tongue  t  0  chief  let  comfort  flow  ! 
SB 
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R  is  most  needed  in  this  vale  of  teais : 

Yes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  s 

The  stranger  to  discern  th'  Almighty's  shield 

Held  o*er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 

Feel,  *mid  his  tears,  I  have  a  father  still ! 

Tis  done.    But  hark  that  infant  querulous  voice 

Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  ear ; 

And  see  the  father  raise  the  white-robed  babe 

In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lord  t 

The  holy  man  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 

The  face  of  innocence ;  then  earnest  turns. 

And  prajrs  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  said.  Let  little  ekOdren  comt  to  meg 

Forbid  them  not  :*  the  in&nt  is  replaced 

Among  the  happy  band :  they,  smilingly. 

In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth. 

The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 

Remember'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  unrang 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  sister  land  t 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes, 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  fullt 
The  people  rising,  sing.  With  harp,  toith  harp. 
And  voice  tff  p$alm8 1  hannoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  i  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls, 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join. 
While  liquid  whispers  from  3ron  orphan  band 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  organ-peal,  loud-roUIhg,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir  x  Sublime, 
A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend. 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heavenward:  afar  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch: 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still  t  his  heart  is  cheer'd  i 
He  smiles  on  death ;  but,  ah !  a  wish  will  rise, — 
<*  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
My  heart  would  sing  i  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  should  thither  tun ;  or,  wandering  hi 
In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  his  name,  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets. 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  handth— 
The  vaulted  firmament :  Far  in  the  woods. 


*«  And  they  brought  young  chUdren  to  him  that  he 
ihould  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  Bat  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dts. 
pleased,  and  said  unto  them,  Soflbr  the  little  children  to 
coma  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  Yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
■hall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  litUe  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  In  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them.' 
Markx.lS-16. 
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Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chime. 

At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  alri 

When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move. 

Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 

When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 

Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  f 

There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 

The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noou ; 

Silence  his  praise ;  his  disembodied  thoughts. 

Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 

Beyond  the  empjrrean. — 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne. 

The  Sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  .every  sotmd  is  hill*d 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon^  ciy, 

Stretch'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jeaw's  sob  ; 

Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold, 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps ;  Oie  volume  closed. 

With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sin^ 

The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  eonn*d 

With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roo^ 

Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  fanmble  worth 

Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 

Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 

The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 

Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 

Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 

In  peace  they  home  resort.    O  blissfal  days  ! 

When  all  men  worship  God  as  eonscienee  wills. 

Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 

A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 

What  though  the  skeptict  scorn  hath  daied  to  soQ 

The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  men 

Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 

The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law. 

With  superstition's  name  !  yet,  yet  their  deeds. 

Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death,— 

These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live ;  these  shall 

On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bri^t 

To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  muse 

Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire. 

May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 

They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doom'd 

To  death ; — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maidL 

With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  mom 

On  which  theangel  said.  See  where  the  Lord 

Woe  laid,  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 

Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  davrn,  by  devious  ways. 

O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  tbey 

sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangen 

seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye ;  in  solitndes  like  these. 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foilM 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws : 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array. 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England^  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  in&tuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host,) 
The  lyart  vetBran  heud  the  word  of  God 
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By  Cuaenm  thnnder'd,  or  by  ReBwick  pour'd 
In  gentle  stzeun ;  then  rose  the  song,  tlie  loud 
Aeelaim  of  pnise.    The  wheeling  plover  oeeaed 
Her  plaint ;  the  tolituy  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcherii  ear* 
Caught  donbtfulljr  at  times  the  breeae-bome  note. 
But  jcars  more  gloomy  follow'd ;  and  no  more 
Th*  aasembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worship  God,  or  eyen  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  saire  when  the  wintiy  stozm  raved  fierce. 
And  thnnder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  conch  within  their  dens  t  then  davntlessly 
The  scmttcrM  Aw  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o^er^anopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
Ttieir  fiuthfol  pastor^  voice :  He  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  Over  their  souls 
His  aceenti  soothing  came,— as  to  her  3roung 
The  heathibwrs  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve, 
She  gatiiers  in,  raoumAil,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast. 
They,  cherished,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale. 
The  house  of  prayer  itself  ,— no  pbce  inspires 
Kmotinns  more  accordant  with  the  day, 
Than  does  the  iitld  of  graves,  the  hmd  of  rest :— 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll. 
The  solenui  funeral  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 
The  service  of  the  tomb :  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand  $  the  pomp  diaws  near  t 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
JiBSi  tt«  remrrectum  and  th£  life. 
Ah  me !  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white, 
They  tell  a  moumlul  tale  %  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years ;— Twas  she. 
The  poor  man^  &iend,  who,  when  she  could  not 

With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could  t 
With  angel  tongue  and  miM  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne^  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resiguM  to  die^— 
Rejoiced  to  die  i  for  happy  visions  blcss'd 
Her  voyaged  last  days,t  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  cm  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  ni^ :— O  what  a  burst 
Of  r^tare  ikom  her  lips !  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  suffused !    Those  eyes  are 


But  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown : 

She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  &ce 

Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake. 

In  whidi  tike  wintzy  stars  all  bright  appear, 

Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice. 

Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged. 

Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 

A^in  that  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops : 

Hie  pall  withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  emboss'd 


•  Sentinels  wera  placed  on  ths  surrounding  hills  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  military. 

t  Towards  the  end  of  Columbus'to  vojrage  to  the  new 
worid,  when  he  was  already  near,  but  not  in  sight  of  land, 
the  dnaoping  hopes  of  his  marlneis  (fe  his  own  confidence 
seems  to  have  rennalned  unmoved)  were  revived  bj  the 
aiyeaiance  of  birds,  at  fint  hovering  round  the  shlp)  and 
then  allgfatiiV  on  the  rigging. 


With  melancholy  ornaments— (the  name. 
The  record  of  her  blossoming  age)— appears 
Unveil 'd,  and  on  it  dust  to  dust  is  thrown. 
The  final  rite.    O !  hark  that  sullen  sound ! 
Upon  the  lowerM  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
Falls  fast,  and  fills  the  void.— 

But  who  iB  he 
That  stands  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye. 
As  if  he  coveted  the  closing  grave  f 
And  he  does  covet  it— his  wish  is  death  t 
The  dread  resolve  is  fix'd  \  his  own  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deedt  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo-woin  spirit  t 
Self-cursed,  the  hallow'd  dome  he  dreads  to  enter  i 
He  dares  not  pray  j  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope; 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends  t  he  shuns 
The  human  face ;  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  seems  to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  waibled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws : 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut. 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e'en  the  hum  of  wandering  bee  ne'er  breaks 
The  quiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste ; 
Where  vegetation's  traces  almost  fail. 
Save  where  the  leafless  cannachs  wave  their  tufts 
Of  silky  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grew/— 
There  on  the  heathless  moss  outstretch'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  death  i 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack. 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul ) — 
The  poniard,— and  the  opium  draught,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  awful  chasm 
Between  the  act  and  consequence,— 4he  flash 
Sulphureous,  fraught  vnth  instantaneous  death  ;— 
The  ruin'd  tower  perch'd  on  some  jutting  rock. 
So  high  that,  tween  the  leap  and  dash  below. 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air,— 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  but  on  the  brink. 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  &ncy  shrinks 
In  horror:  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms,— 
He  dreams  tis  done )  but  starting  wild  awakes. 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revives— hope,  that  despair 
May  to  hiB  aid  let  loose  the  demon  frenzy. 
To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o'er  the  brink 
Of  self-destruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch ! 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God, 
Yet  dreadest  to  approach  his  holy  place  f 
O  dare  to  enter  in  !  maybe  some  word. 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  will  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life. 
What  are  thy  fancied  woes  to  his,  whose  fote 
Is  (sentence  dire !)  incurable  disease,— 
The  outcast  of  a  lazar  house,  homeless. 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him ! 
Tet  he,  e'en  he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near. 
With  trembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise. 
Patient  he  waits  the  hour  of  his  release ) 
He  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  house  with  studded  doors. 
And  iron-visor'd  windows ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  though  fointt 
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The  debtor'^  friends  (ibr  still  he  has  some  friends) 

Have  time  to  visit  him ;  the  blossoming  pea, 

That  climbs  the  rast>woni  ban,  seems  fresher  tinged; 

And  on  the  little  toif,  this  daj  renew'd, 

The  lark,  his  prison  mate,  quivers  the  wing 

With  more  than  wonted  joy.   See,  through  the  bars 

That  pallid  face  retreating  frtun  the  view, 

That  glittering  eye  following,  with  hopeless  look. 

The  friends  of  former  years,  now  passing  by 

In  peaceful  feltowship  to  worship  God : 

With  them,  in  days  of  youthful  years,  he  roam*d 

0*er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  broomy  knowe  $  and  wist 

As  little  as  the  blithest  of  the  band 

Of  this  his  lot ;  condemnM,  eondemn'd  unheard. 

The  party  for  his  judge ;— among  the  throng. 

The  Pharisaical  hard-hearted  man 

He  sees  pass  on,  to  join  the  heaven-taught  prayer. 

Forgive  our  d^U  as  toe  forgive  our  debtors: 

From  unforgiving  lips  most  impious  prayer ! 

0  happier  fiur  the  victim  than  tiie  hand 

That  deals  the  legal  stab !    The  injured  man 

EnjojTs  internal,  settled  calm ;  to  him 

The  Sabbath  bell  sounds  peace ;  he  loves  to  meet 

His  fellow  sufferers  to  pray  and  praise : 

And  many  a  prayer,  as  pure  as  e'er  was  breathed 

In  holy  fanes,  is  sigh'd  in  prison  halls. 

Ah  me !  that  chunk  of  chains,  as  kneel  and  rise 

The  death-doom'd  row.    But  see,  a  smile  illumes 

The  face  of  some ;  perhaps  they're  guiltless :  O ! 

And  must  high-minded  honesty  endure 

The  ignominy ^of  a  felon's  fate !  ^ 

No,  'tis  not  ignominious  to  be  wrong'dt 

No ;  conscious  exultation  swells  their  hearts 

To  think  the  day  draws  nigh,  when  in  the  view 

Of  angels,  and  of  just  men  perfect  made. 

The  mark  which  rashness  branded  on  their  names 

Shall  be  effaced  |— when  wafted  on  life's  storm. 

Their  souls  shall  reach  the  Sabbath  of  the  skies ) — 

As  birds  from  bleak  Norwegia's  wintry  coast 

Blown  out  to  sea,  strive  to  regain  the  shore. 

But,  vainly  striving,  jrield  them  to  the  blast. — 

Swept  o'er  the  deep  to  Albion's  genial  isle. 

Amazed  they  light  amid  the  bloomy  spra}rs 

Of  some  green  vale,  there  to  enjoy  new  loves. 

And  join  in  harmony  unheard  before. 

The  land  is  groaning  'Death  the  guilt  of  blood 
Spilt  wantcmly  t  for  eveiy  death-doom'd  man. 
Who,  in  his  boyhood,  has  been  left  untaught 
That  wiedemH  iMiys  are  ways  <f  pleatantnetSf 
And  aU  her  patht  are  peace,  unjustly  dies. 
But,  ah !  how  many  are  thus  left  untaught^— 
How  many  would  be  left,  but  for  the  band 
United  to  keep  holy  to  the  Lord 
A  portion  of  his  day,  by  tnifhing  tiiose 
Whom  Jesus  loved  with  fbrtbnitietch'd  hand  to 

bless! 
Behold  yon  motley  train,  by  two  and  two. 
Each  with  a  Bible  *neatb  its  littie  arm. 
Approach  well  pleased,  as  if  they  went  to  play. 
The  dome  where  simple  lore  is  learnt  unbought : 
And  mark  the  £sther  'mid  the  sideway  throng ; 
Well  do  I  know  him  by  his  glistening  eye, 
That  follows  steadfastly  one  of  the  line, 
A  dark  seaiiBuing  man  he  looks  to  be  $ 
And  much  it  glads  his  boding  heart  to  think. 
That  when  once  more  he  sails  the  valleyM  deep. 


His  child  shall  still  receive  instmction'k  boon. 
But  hark,— a  noise,— a  ay.— »  gl«»  ^  swords  !— 
Resistanee  is  in  vain,— he's  borne  away. 
Nor  is  allowM  to  clasp  his  weeping  child. 

My  innocent,  so  helpless,  yet  so  gay ! 
How  could  I  bear  to  be  thus  rudely  torn 
From  thee  r-to  see  thee  lift  thy  little  arm. 
And  impotently  strike  the  mfllan  man, — 
To  hear  thee  bid  hhn  chidingly— begone ! 

O  ye  who  live  at  home,  and  kiss  each  eve 
Tour  sleeping  infants  ere  yon  go  to  rest. 
And,  waken'd  by  their  call,  lift  up  your  eyes 
Upon  their  morning  smile, — think,  think  of  those. 
Who,  torn  away  without  one  farewell  word 
To  wife  or  children,  sigh  the  day  of  life 
In  banishment  from  all  that's  dear  to  man  f— 
0  raise  your  voices  in  one  general  peal 
Remonstrant,  for  th'  oppress'd.    And  ye,  who  sit 
Month  after  month  devising  impost  laws. 
Give  some  small  portion  of  your  midnight  vigils 
To  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  wrong. 

Relentless  justice !  with  iate-furrow'd  brow; 
Wherefore  to  various  crimes  of  various  guilt. 
One  penalty,  the  most  severe,  allot  ? 
Why,  pall'd  in  state,  and  mitred  with  a  wreath 
Of  nightshade,  dost  thou  sit  portentously. 
Beneath  a  cloudy  canopy  of  sighs,* 
Of  fears,  of  trembling  hopes,  of  boding  doubts ; 
Death's  dart  thy  mace ! — ^Why  are  the  laws  of  God, 
Statutes  promulged  in  characters  of  fire,* 
Despised  in  deep  concerns,  where  heavenly  guiifanee 
Is  most  required  ?    The  murderer— let  kim  die. 
And  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  his  parent. 
His  country,— «r  his  voice  against  his  God. 
Let  crimes  less  heinous  dooms  less  dreadful  meet 
Than  loss  of  life !  so  said  the  law  divine : 
That  law  beneficent,  which  mildly  stretch'd. 
To  men  forgotten  and  forlorn,  the  hand 
Of  rettiitdion:  Yes,  the  trumpefb  voice 
The  Sabbath  of  the  jubileef  announced : 
The  freedom-freighted  blast,  through  all  the  land 
At  once,  in  every  city,  echoing  rings. 
From  Lebanon  to  Cannel's  woody  cliffs. 
So  loud,  that  far  within  the  desert's  verge 
The  couching  lion  starU,  and  gbues  around. 
Free  is  the  bondman  now,  each  one  returns 
To  his  inheritance :  The  man,  grown  old 
In  servitude  far  from  his  native  fields. 
Hastes  joyous  on  his  way ;  no  hills  are  tteep» 
Smooth  is  each  rugged  patht  ^  little  ones 


*«  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  third  day  In  the  Bwrniaf, 
that  there  wem  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  tmmpet  ex- 
ceeding loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  In  the  camp 
trembled."    Ezod.  xix.  1%, 

t  **  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  Sehheths  of  jmn 
unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  qncc  o(  the 
seven  Sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  fortjand  nine 
years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  tnunpet  of  the  jubilee 
to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month;  in  \he 
day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  aouad 
throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 
year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  nnui 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you ; 
and  ye  riiall  return  every  roan  unto  his  poseession,  and 
ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family."  Lev.  zzv. 
&-10. 
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Sport  as  a^  go,  wliile  oft  the  mother  chides 

The  lingering  step,  lured  by  the  way-side  flowers : 

At  length  tke  hill,  from  which  m  fioewell  look. 

And  still  another  parting  look,  he  cast 

On  his  paternal  vale,  appears  in  view : 

The  smnmit  gain'd,  throbs  hard  his  heart  with  joy 

And  sorrow  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more ; 

lastant  bis  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 

Where  first  he  saw  the  light ;  his  youngest  bom 

He  lifts,  and,  pointing  to  the  mnch-loved  spot, 

Says— ^  There  thy  fathers  lived,  and  there  they 

sleep." 
Onward  he  wends ;  near  and  more  near  he  draws ; 
How  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  palm-bower'd  brook ! 
The  sunbeam  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
How  lovely,  and  how  mild !    But  lovelier  still 
The  welcome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends. 
Scarce  known  at  first !  and  dear  the  fig-tree  8had« 
'Neath  which  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
Of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage  freed, 
Led  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land ; — 
With  eager  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clasps. 
And  with  his  tears  the  furrowM  bark  bedews  t 
And  still,  at  midnight  hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 
The  blissful  sound  that  brake  the  bondman's  chains, 
The  glorious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy ! 

Did  ever  law  of  man  a  power  like  this 
Display  f  power  marvellous  as  merciful. 
Which,  though  in  oiher  ordinances  still 
Most  plainly  seen,  is  yet  but  little  markM 
For  what  it  truly  is, — a  miracle ! 
Stupendous,  ever  new,  perform'd  at  once 
In  every  region,— yea,  on  every  sea 
Which  Ehirope'S  navies  plough;— yes, in  all  lands 
From  pole  to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude. 
People  there  are,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  mom 
Dawns,  shedding  dews  into- their  drooping  hearts : 
Yes,  far  beyond  the  high-heaved  western  wave, 
Amid  Columbia's  wildernesses  vast. 
The  words  which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mount 
Of  Sinai  spake,  are  heard,  and  are  obey'd. 
Thy  children,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land. 
Driven  from  their  homes  by  fell  monopoly. 
Keep  holy  to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
Assembled  under  loftiest  canopy 
Of  trees  primeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
They  sing,  By  BabePt  rtreams  we  tat  and  wept. 

What  strong  mysterious  links  enchain  the  heart 
To  regions  where  the  mora  of  life  is  spent ! 
In  foreign  lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime. 
Though  round  our  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 

love. 
The  hee  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 
Tea,  tboogh  the  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 
Of  its  inhabitants,  none  left  behind, 
Not  e'en  the  poor  blind  man  who  sought  his  bread 
From  door  to  door,  still,  still  there  is  a  want ; 
Tes,  even  he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 


•  «  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili- 
genlly  nmo  thy  childrea,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
iImm  sictest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  bf  the 
way,  and  when  thou  llest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 
Thou  shall  say  unto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh's  bond- 
men in  Egypt ;  and  the  liord  brought  as  out  of  Egypt  with 
a  mighty  hand/*    Deuu  vt.6,7.21. 


No  dawn  is  ever  spread,  whose  native  rale  ' 
Presented  to  his  closed  ejres  a  blank. 
Deplores  its  distanee  now.    There  weU  he  knew 
Each  object,  though  unseen  $  there  could  he  wend 
His  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods  % 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  fell. 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch. 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  elm  t 
The  three  gray  stones  that  mark'd  where  heroes  lay 
Moum'd  by  the  harp,  nu>um'd  by  the  melting  voiee 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been ; 
Oft  had  they  told  him  that  his  home  was  neart 
The  tinkle  of  the  rill,  the  murmuring 
So  gentle  of  the  brook,  the  torrent's  rush. 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean's  distant  roar, 
The  echo's  answer  to  his  foot  or  voices- 
All  spoke  a  language  which  he  understood. 
All  wam'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels. 
Upon  the  hallow'd  mom,  the  saddening  change : 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  the  bless'd  summons  to  the  house  of  God  t 
And— -for  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand. 
That  cheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toil'd  up  the  spire-topt  hiU^— 
A  few  faint  notes  aseend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  clnster'd  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller's  hand  $  though  birds  of  dazzlingplume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs  y^  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish'd  man,)  thy  barren  woods. 
Poor  Scotland !    Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw. 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape ;  dearer  the  redbreast's  note. 
That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales. 
Than  Philomel^,  where  spring  is  ever  new  i 
More  dear  to  me  the  redbreast's  sober  suit. 
So  like  a  wither'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old : 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  main, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd,— 
"  The  nursling  of  the  storm,"—- although  he  claims 
No  native  land,  yet  does  he  wistful  hear 
Of  some  far  distant  country  still  call'd  komtf 
Whert  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills ; 
Where  gold-speck'd  fishes  wanton  in  the  streams : 
Where  little  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the  air. 
Light  on  the  floor,  and  peck  the  table  crumbs. 
And  with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  tiie  loss  of  country  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined ! 
O !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live 
One  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck. 
Cast  on  some  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretches  from  the  Cochin  shore 
To  Acapulco.    Motionless  he  sits. 
As  is  the  rock  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days, 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste ; 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge ; 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.  ,  Thus  pass  his  weary  hours. 
Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-notch'd  calendar  to  mark 


•  Mountain  ash. 
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Another  dfty,  another  dreuy  d&y, — 
Changeless  t — ^for,  in  these  regions  of  the  sun, 
The  wholesome  law  that  dooms  mankind  to  toil. 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  is  annull'd  j  for  there  the  trees, 
Adom*d  at  onoe  with  bud,  and  flower,  and  frait. 
Drop,  as  the  breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  bread 
And  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him. 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    Tis  his  great  delight 
Each  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray. 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think,—- that  setting  sun 
Is  now  impurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops, 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales. 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church ; 
And  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full,— where,  not  without  a  tear 
Tftey  are  remember*d  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep:*  he  sees  the  hand. 
The  widow'd  hand,  that  veils  the  eye  suffused ; 
He  sees  his  orphan'd  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow*d  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  (Sod.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o'er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wingjf  though  lightnings 

burst 
So  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
In  awful  alternation  t  Calm  he  views 
The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 
To  hope— one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release :  and  yet  he  is  resign 'd 
To  live  {  because  fall  well  he  is  assured. 
Thy  hand  does  lead  him,  thy  right  hand  upholds.^ 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo !  at  last. 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep. 
Music  remote,  swelling  at  intervals. 
As  if  th'  imbodied  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  wavet 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old. 
Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced. 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  choir. 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds,^  as  they  wateh'd  their 

flocks. 


•  "  Thej  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."    FmI.  cvii. 

t  In  the  tropical  regions,  the  sky  during  storms  Is  often 
without  a  cloud. 

t  **  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  momhig,  and  dwell  In  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thj  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."    PsaL  cxzxiz. 

f  "And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  In  the  field,  keeping  watch  orer  their  flocks  by 
night.  And  lo  I  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  tha  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and 
they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold !  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  Is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lofd.    And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  Te  shall  find 


Breathless,  the  man  forlorn  listens,  and  thinkf 
It  is  a  dream.    Fuller  the  voices  swelL 
He  looks,  and  starts  to  see,  moving  along, 
A  fiery  wave,*  (so  seems  it,)  crescent  foim'd. 
Approaching  to  the  land  i  straightway  be  sees 
A  towering  whiteness ;  tis  the  heaven-fill'd  sails 
That  waft  the  mission'd  men,  who  have  renomioed 
Their  homes,  their  country,  nay,  almost  the  world. 
Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  farthest  isles 
Of  ocean,  that  Hudtadthall  Hu  again. 
Forward  the  gleam-girt  caatlc  coastwise  glidet ; 
It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away.    To  cry 
The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  vain» 
Powerless  his  voice  as  in  a  fearful  dream : 
Not  so  his  hand :  he  strikes  the  flint^—a  blaze 
Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  wither'd  leaves  i 
The  music  ceases,  accents  harsh  succeed. 
Harsh,  but  most  grateful:  downward  drop  the 

sails; 
IngulTd  the  anchor  sinks ;  the  boat  is  lannchM ; 
But  cautious  lies  aloof  till  morning  dawn  t 
O  then  the  transport  of  the  man  unused 
To  other  human  voice  besides  his  own,— 
His  native  tongue  to  hear  I  he  breathes  at  hone^ 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  dread. 
Full  well  assured  the  mission'd  bark  is  safe. 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th>  Almighty's  hand. 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joy.) 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  unfix 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
Thou  dost  deliver  them,— and  from  the  calm. 
More  dreadful  than  the  storm,  when  motionlees 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  vessel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  by  phosphor  lamps ; 
When  sea-birds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  float 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  he  leans,  his  face 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood.— 

Let  worldly  men 
The  cause  and  combatants  contemptuous  scora. 
And  call  fonatics  them  who  hazard  health 
And  life  in  testifying  of  the  truth, 
Who  Joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
What  were  the  Galilean  fishermen 
But  messengers,  commission'd  to  announce 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come  I 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  of  mighty 

works 
Miraculous,  were  oft  received  with  scorn ; 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  though  enforced 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  friend: 
But,  when  their  efforts  fail'd,  unweariedly 
They  onward  went,  rejoicing  in  their  course. 


the  batw  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  In  a  n 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  Ood,  and  saying,  Olory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.'*   Luke  II.  8-^14. 

•  "  In  some  seas,  as  partlculariy  about  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  as  a  ship  floats  along,  It  seems  during  the  night 
to  be  surrounded  with  Are,  and  to  leave  a  long  track  of 
light  behind  it.  Whenever  the  sea  is  gently  agitated,  it 
seems  converted  into  Ihtle  stars :  every  drop  as  h  breaks 
emits  light,  like  bodies  electrified  in  the  dark."— X 
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Li^e  lielknthiB,*  boine  on  downy  wings 
To  distant  realms,  they  firequent  fell  on  soils 
Banen  and  thankless ;  yet  oft-times  they  saw 
Their  labours  ciownM  with  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 
Saw  the  new  conyerts  testify  their  faith 
By  works  of  love,— the  slave  set  free,  the  sick 
Attended,  prisoners  visited,  the  poor 
Beceived  as  brothers  at  the  rich  man's  board. 
Alas !  how  different  now  the  deeds  of  men 
Nursed  in  the  faith  of  Christ  !*— The  free  made  slaves ! 
Tom  from  their  country,  borne  across  the  deep. 
Enchain  M,  endungeon*d,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 
DoomM  to  behold  their  wives,  their  titUe  ones. 
Tremble  beneath  the  white  man'ft  fiend-like  irown ! 
Tet  e*en  to  scenes  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 
Alleviation  of  th'  enonnons  wo>— 
The  oft  rnterated  stroke  is  still; 
The  ck>tted  scourge  hangs  hardening  m  the  shrouds. 
But  see,  the  demon  man,  whose  trade  is  blood, 
With  dauntless  front  convene  his  ruiflan  crew 
To  bear  the  sacred  service  read.    Accursed, 
The  wretch'ft  bile-tinged  lips  proftme  the  word 
Of  God :  Accursed,  he  ventures  to  pronounce 
The  decalogue,  nor  Alters  at  that  law 
Wherein  tis  written,  Thou  thalt  do  no  murder : 
Perhaps,  while  yot  the  words  are  on  his  lips, 
He  hears  a  dying  mother's  parting  groan ; 
He  hears  her  orphanM  child,  with  lisping  plaint. 
Attempt  to  rouse  her  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

O  England !  England !  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
Of  this  Ibiil  sin,  and  never  dip  them  more 
In  guilt  so  damnable !  then  lift  them  up 
In  supplication  to  that  Ciod,  whose  name 
Is  Mercy ;  then  thou  mayest,  without  the  risk 
Of  drawing  vengeance  from  the  surcharged  clouds. 
Implore  protection  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
Then  God  will  blast  the  tyrant's  arm  that  grasps 
The  thunderbolt  of  ruin  o'er  thy  head : 
Then  will  he  turn  the  wolvish  race  to  prey 
Upon  each  other ;  then  will  he  arrest 
The  lava  torrent,  causing  it  regorge 
Back  to  its  source  with  fiery  desolation. 

Of  all  the  murderous  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
'TIS  war  alone  that  never  violates 
The  hallow'd  day  by  simulate  respect,— 
By  hypocritic  rest :  No,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
From  sacred  pinnacles  are  hung  the  flags,t 
That  give  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  from  slaughter. 
The  bells,  whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  pour'd 
Into  the  good  man's  breast,— whose  sound  solaced 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  old — perversion  dire— 
Fealing  with  sulphurous  tongues,  speak   death- 

Ikanght  words  t 
From  mom  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied. 
Till  at  the  hour  when  peaceful  vesper-chimes 
Were  wont  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
Pursuit  and  flight  altem ;  and  for  the  song 
Of  larks,  descending  to  their  grass-bower'd  homes, 
The  croak  of  flesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  hoof-prints  fill'd  with  gore,  disturbs 
The  stopor  of  tiie  dying  man ;  while  death 

•  BanOowBr.  <*  The  seeds  of  many  plams  of  this  ktaid 
are  teoished  with  a  plume,  by  which  admirabla  meclW' 
Biaatheyare  iHssumlnited  fcr  from  their  parent  stem." 


i  Church  steeples  are  f^sqnsnttj  used  as  signal  pofis. 


Triumphantly  sails  down  th'  ensanguined  stream. 
On  corses  throned,  and  crown 'd  with  shiver'd  boughs. 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  ? 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave. 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  sword. 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
Thy  mountains,  that  confess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  what  the  wintry  elements  had  forged,— 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stem  compeer. 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintain'd,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth. 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway — 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves ; 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name. 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  ? 
Helvetia !  hadst  thou  to  thyself  been  trae. 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph'd  as  they  fell : 
But  twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  thy  genius,  'mid  the  sweeping  clouds. 
The  flag  of  freedom  spread ;  bright  in  the  storm 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam'd  t 
But,  ah !  twas  transient,  as  the  Iris?  arch. 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower. 
When  'mid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head. 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  land : 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  roU'd,  they  crush'd 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  dreadful  crash  is  o'er,  and  peace  ensues,—* 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  still : 
Each  day  is  hush'd  as  Sabbath ;  but,  alas ! 
No  Sabbath  service  glads  the  seventh  day ! 
No  more  the  happy  villagers  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hewn  paths,  that  wont 
To  lead  their  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer  i 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  little  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boys,  and  maids. 
Bereft,  list  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man. 
Who  spurns  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  ralers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  more,  as  dies  the  rustling  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  hynm ;  no  more 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  links 
His  country  to  the  Switzer's  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  team  s  or  if  some  shepherd  boy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voice  soon  faltering  stops ; 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land. 

0  Scotland !  canst  thou  for  a  moment  brook 
The  mere  imagination,  that  a  fiite 
Like  this  should  e'er  be  thine !  that  o'er  these  hills 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  WaUaoe,  Douglas, 

Brace, 
Repell'd  proud  Edward's  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  Gallic  foe,  that  abject  race,  should  rule  \ 
No,  no !  let  never  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shore  <  rush,  rush  into  the  dashing  brine. 
And  crest  each  wave  with  steel ;  and  should  the 

stamp 

*  After  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivered  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  corpses  of  the  killed,  are  se 
toget^r  down  the  rivers. 
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Of  slftTeiT^  fbotstep  yiolate  the  stiamd, 
Let  not  the  tudj  tide  efface  the  mark ; 
Sweep  off  the  stigma  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  fu  in  Scottish  glen 
Retired,  (yet  ready  at  his  country's  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emraet-hill  of  man : 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wars ;  and  seldom  does  he  hear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him. 
Rumour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memory  home 
Of  casual  traveller : — as  on  the  deep. 
Fax  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tremulous  swell, 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls, 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. 

O  Scotland !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales: 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight. 
Wandering,  and  stopping  olt,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or,  when  the  simj^  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-hairM  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commtme  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer^* 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  yean 
His  children  are  about  him :  Sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  jrouthful  years. 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  close,— -heaven  is  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down, 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye. 
Than  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health. 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come, 
Clinging  to  death.-^ 

Or  mark  that  female  iace. 
The  faded  picture  of  its  former  self ,— 
The  gannents  coarse,  but  clean ;— frequent  at  church 
I've  noted  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale. 
Yet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content, 
Till  beckon'd  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit. 
She  had  seen  better  days ;  there  was  a  time 
Her  hands  eouM  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want  {  but  now  old  age, 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  she  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recoUection  of  a  well-spent  lif^-« 
Is  expectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  Uxk  not  for  virtuous  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  heroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  lives  themselves  of  men  obscure  >^ 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give  i 
There  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  by  want ; 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise; 
There  virtue  luiks,  like  purest  gold  deep  hid. 
With  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  miz'd. 


The  poor  man's  boon,  that  stints  "him  of  his  bread. 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  sight  of  Him 
Who  sees  the  heart,  than  golden  gifts  from  hands 
That  scarce  can  know  their  countless  txcasnres 

less:* 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  manli  breast 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  willing  arm 
Palsied  by  penury,  ascends  to  heaven  ; 
While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  goods 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origin. 
And   should  all  bounty  that   is  clothed  with 

power 
Be  deem'd  unworthy  ?— Far  be  such  a  thought ! 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  are  sure  tests 
Of  genuine  charity  r— Yes,  yes,  let  wealth 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  gold, — 
Time,  trouble,  toil,  attendance,  watchfahMSS, 
Exposure  to  disease  r— yes,  let  the  rich 
Be  often  seen  beneath  the  sick  man's  roof; 
Or  cheering,  with  inquiries  from  the  heart. 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  melancholy  ftnge 
Of  couches  in  the  public  wards  oS  wo : 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  man^  bed. 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  upon  the  board,— 
The  while  the  hand  that  earn'd  the  frugal  meal 
Can  hardly  raise  itself  in  sign  of  thanks. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  seardi 
Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  spurn 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guilty  of  a  crane. 
Ye,  bless'd  with  wealth.'  (another  name  for 

power 
Of  doing  good,)  O  would  ye  but  devote 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day 
To  acts  of  justice  to  your  fellow  men  ! 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites: 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley ;  prompt  descend 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp  ; 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone :  Inquire, 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assist ; 
Read,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord  ; 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief-worn  funows  flow. 
O  health  !  thou  sun  of  life,  without  whose  beasi 
The  fairest  scenes  of  nature  seem  involved 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  dreary  path 
Once  more  $  or,  with  thy  frintest  dawn,  give  hope. 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though  transient  be  the  hope,  twill  he  most 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  away. 
Music !  thou  soothing  power,  thy  charm  is  proved 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  o'ercast  the  soul; 
So  light  its  loveliest  effect  displays 
In  lowering  skies,  when  throng  ttie  murky  nek 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  and  instant  1 


•  "And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  be- 
held how  the  people  cast  money  Into  the  treasury :  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a 
certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mitee,  which 
make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  diecipieiij 
and  satth  onto  them,  Verily,  I  aay  unto  you,  that  thie  poor 
widow  hath  east  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  caiL 
Into  the  treaeury :  For  all  they  did  cost  in  of  their  abim- 
dance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cost  In  all  that  aha  had, 
evwaIlhsrUfln(.'>   Mark  zH.  41-41 
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The  ethereal  cQire  of  teven  hannonious  dyes, 

Elieitiiig  m  ipleiidoitr  from  the  gloom  t 

O  music!  still  Toiichsaiie  to  tranquillize 

This  hreast  pertorhM  j  thj  Toice,  though  mournful, 

soothes  { 
And  mournful  aye  are  thy  most  beauteous  lays. 
Like  fall  of  blossoms  from  the  orchard  boughs, — 
The  autumn  of  the  spring.    Enchanting  power ! 
Who,  by  thy  airy  spell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 
Fir  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to  Tales 
Where   Tweed  or  Yarrow  flows;    or,  spuming 


Becall  red  Flodden  field ;  or  suddenly 
Transport,  with  altered  strain,  the  deafen*d  ear 
Tb  Linden's  plain  I — ^But  what  the  pastoral  lay, 
The  melting  dirge,  the  battle's  trumpet  peal, 
Compared  to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link'd 
In  union,  solemn,  grand !    0  then  the  spirit. 
Upborne  on  pinions  of  celestial  sound. 
Soars  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  ravish'd  hears 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 
In  hallelQJahs  r-^oices,  that  erewhile 
Wen  feebly  tuned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hymns 
Of  solMe  in  the  chambers  of  the  poor,— 
The  Sabbath  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 

BlesiM  be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 
Ho  Sehbelh  of  their  pious  labours  prove, 
WhoM  lives  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 
Of  ministering  around  the  uncurtain'd  couch 
Of  pain  and  poverty !    Bless'd  be  the  hands, 
The  lovely  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace, 
Are  oft  conceal'd  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 
That  mix  the  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 
The  woonds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 
Have  to  the  loathsome  lazar-house  consign'd. 

Fierce  superstition  of  the  mitred  king ! 
Almost  I  could  forget  thy  torch  and  stake. 
When  I  fba  blessed  sisterhood  surveys- 
Compassion's  priestesses,  disciples  true 
Of  him  whose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 


Electrified  with  life  the  palsied  aim,— 

Of  him  who  said.  Take  vp  thy  bed  and  toaJk^— 

Of  him  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Comeforth^ 
Will,  when  Am  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  finth  flie  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(TianafiKrm'd  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Scstatk  hope !  belief !  conviction  firm ! 
How  gntefol  'tis  to  recoUect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  fiuth !    Faintly  at  first 
The  hmwtaJj  voice  it  beaid  i  then,  by  degrees. 
Its  mnsic  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart 
Thm  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Hm  dwelt  in  dty  crowds,  wandering  a  field 
Betimes  on  Sabbafli  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy'k  bud,  delighted  heaxs 
The  first  lark'k  note,  fidnt  yet,  and  short  the 

wng. 
ChedM  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another  sprinfi, 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'Miead,  the  Joyous  choir  unseen, 
ToimA  welkin  high,  harmonious  fills  the  air, 
A«  If  it  were  a  link  tween  earth  and  heaven. 
38 
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Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look. 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  bis  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor ; — 
He  thinks  not  of  himself;  his  Master's  words. 
Feed,  feed  tny  sheep*  are  ever  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
O,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone  !    What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 
Although  the  lark,  check'd  in  his  aiiy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod, 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  !    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  threats 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  or  interrupt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — ^melodious  bird ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thorn  spray, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roam'd  i 
Unheeding  where,— so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vernal  smile  ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast, 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark, 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star, — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host,— 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants. 
In  desultory  strains,  his  evening  hymn. 

A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK. 
DELxoarruL  is  this  loneliness  z  it  calms 
My  hesrt  t  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms. 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shsde. 
Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  i 
How  peaceful  every  sound !— the  ring-dove's  plaint, 
Moan'd  from  the  twili^  centre  of  the  grove. 
While  ertry  other  woodland  lay  is  mute, 
Ssive  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest, 
And  from  the  foot-spilg  trills  her  ditty  clear,— 
The  grasshopper^  oft  pausing  chirp,-^the  buzz. 
Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entsngled  bee. 


*  **  So  when  he  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Joaas,  torest  thou  me  mors  than  these  Y 
He  saith  uato  hfan,  Tea,  Lord,  thoa  knowest  thai  I  love 
Ihee.  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to 
him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
tfiou  mel  He  saith  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord,  thoa  knowesi 
diat  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  Ha 
Siith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Shnon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
ttioa  mel  Frter  was  grieved,  because  he  said  unto  him 
tfie  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  1  And  he  said  unto  hfan. 
Lord,  thou  kaowfist  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  1  love 
lliee.  Jesus  saith  unto  hhn,  Feed  mj  sheep.'*  John  zzL 
15-17. 
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That,  soon  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away. 
The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal. 
Scared  from  the  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 
Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above. 
Some  feather'd  dam,  surveying  midst  the  boughs. 
Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 
Bears  off  the  prize :— Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot ! 
He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 
(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurk'd,) 
Elate  upon  ambition's  gaady  wings. 
Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse, 
Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream ; 
And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 
Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while, 
Mistakes  th'  inverted  image  of  the^sl^ 
For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fiite. 
Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 
With  brier,  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  Grateful  the  breeze 
That  fims  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  0!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing 

thought. 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Yes,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline ;  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discem'd ; 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strew 'd  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 
Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens. 
Each  inountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm> 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
'TIS  from  yon  heath-roofd  shielin ;  now  it  dies 
Avray,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,— who  listens  to  the  hallelujaha 
Of  choiring  seraphim^— delights  to  hear  { 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,— of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man ! 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray :  before  him  lies. 
Upon  flie  smooth  cropt  sward,  the  open  book. 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight ! 
While,  heedless,  at  his  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  couch. 

AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WALK. 
Whek  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  disperse, 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind,  that  from  those  ancient  ehns 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  witiier'd  grass : 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweeps 
Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillock'd  graves. 
But  list  that  moan !  tis  the  poor  blind  man^  dog. 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 
The  master  and  the  friend— conjunction  rare  f 
A  man  indeed  he  was  of  gentle  soul. 
Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep :  the  lightning's  flash 
Had  dimm'd,not  closed,  his  mild,  but  sightless  eyct. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  rangis 
(It  was  not  wide :)  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  ; 
Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  { 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit !  that  now  looks  on  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot, 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue-bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  fbim  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow :  the  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorns  the  bramble 

bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  banks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  chase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  foam  ; 
Or  rowan's  cluster'd  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf. 
Borne  n^idly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

A  WINTER  SABBATH  WALK. 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene !  deep,  deep. 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day,— 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.— Smooth  are  the  fields. 
Each  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that,  here  and  there. 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridged,  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reachM 
The  powder'd  key-stone  of  the  churchyard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell  {  the  tombs  lie  buried. 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er ;  the  clouds  disperse. 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  verge  ; 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
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On  all  the  ipuUing  wu  te.    Now  is  the  time. 
To  Tisit  netme  m  her  gnnd  mttire ; 
Though  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beautiful  the  plain  stretclf  d  far  below ! 
Unvaried  though  it  be,  save  by  yon  stream 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood. 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  inthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine, 
Among  yon  rocky  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold ! 
There  sUence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poised  eagle  break  at  times  the  cahn. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts. 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
Heap'd  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelter'd  glen. 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way.    0 .'  then. 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
Aad  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side. 
Where  nightF-winds    sweep   the   gathering  drift 

away>— 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  stonns 
Of  li£e,  where  h>ng  they  bear  the  bitter  blast, 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimm'd  with  showers  t    Then  to  the  pastOfM 

green 
He  brings  them,  where  the  quiet  waters  glide. 
The  streams  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 
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THE  FntST  SABBATH. 
Six  days  the  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast. 
Like  that  untouching  cincture  which  enzones 
The  gk>be  of -Saturn,  compass'd  wide  this  orb, 
And  with  the  fi^iming  mass  floated  along, 
In  rapid  course,  through  yet  untravell'd  space, 
BeholdiDg  God'ft  stupendous  power,— ^  world 
Bursting  from  chaos  at  the  omnific  will. 
And  perfect  ere  the  sixth  day's  evening  star 
On  Paiadise  arose.    Blessed  that  eve ! 
The  Sabbath's  harbinger,  when,  all  complete. 
In  freshest  beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand. 
Creation  bloom'd ;  when  Eden's  twilight  face 
Smiled  like  a  sleeping  babe.    The  voice  divine 
A  holy  calm  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work ; 
Mildly  the  son,  upon  the  loftiest  trees,    * 
Shed  mellowly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd. 
And  love,  and  gratitude ;  the  human  pair 
Their  orisons  pour'd  forth  |  love,  ooneoid,  reign'd  \ 
The  fiUcon,  perch'd  upon  the  blooming  bough 
With  Philomeh^  listen'd  to  her  lay  { 
Among  tiie  antler'd  herd,  the  tiger  couch'd 
Harmless ;  the  Imu'b  mane  no  terror  spread 
Among  the  careless  ruminating  flock. 


Silence  was  o'er  the  deep ;  the  noiseless  surge. 
The  last  subsiding  wave,— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 
Rush'd  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed,— 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore  i 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil'd,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heaven, 
Entranced  in  new  delight,  speechless  adored  { 
Nor  stopp'd  their  fleet*  career,  nor  changed  their 

form 
Encircular,  till  on  that  hemisphere, 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  clouds,— the  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose  j  then  wide  the  flying  circle  oped. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rainbow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim  j 
No  harp  resounds,  mute  is  each  voice  s  the  burst 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repress, — 
For  love  and  concord  all  things  so  attuned 
To  hannony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook: 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes    - 
They  reach'd,  then  what  a  storm  of  sound  tremen- 
dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  morn- 
ing stars 
Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  !  Loud  was  the  peal ;  so  loud 
As  would  have  quite  o'erwhelm'd  the  human  sense ; 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain, 
Like  softest  fall  breathed  from  ^olian  lute. 
When  'mid  the  chords  the  evening  gale  expires. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  .* 
Day  of  the  Loid !  (prophetical  they  sang,) 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  &llen  race. 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo ! 


THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile  >  amid  the  margin  flags. 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  lefty- 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.    His  sister  waits 
Far  off)  and  pale,  tween  hope  and  fear,  beholds 
The  royal  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train. 
Approach  the  river  bank,— approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  mnocent :  She  sees  them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes ;  the  rushy  lid  is  oped. 
And  wakes  the  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears. 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  sigh, 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  they  bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 
Phabaoh  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  ;  while  around  him  stood  submiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  his  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Bei^jamin.    Unmoved  by  all  the  glare 
Of  royalty,  he  scarcely  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show  i  for  from  his  youth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,  and  viewM  each  night 
The  starry  host ;  and  still,  where'er  he  went. 
He  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  Lord. 


aoo 
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His  eye  is  bent  on  Joseph,  him  pursues. 

Sudden  the  king  descends  i  and,  bending,  kneels 

Before  the  aged  man,  and  supplicates 

A  blessing  irom  his  lips !  the  aged  man 

Lays  on  the  ground  his  staff,  and  stretching  forth 

His  tremulous  hand  o'er  Pharaoh's  uncrowned  head. 

Prays  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him  and  his  land. 


JEPHTHAH'S  VOW. 
Fbox  conquest  Jephthah  came,  with  faltering  step 
And  troubled  eye ;  his  home  appears  in  view  ; 
He  trembles  at  the  sight    Sad  he  forbodes, — 
His  TOW  will  meet  a  victim  in  his  child : 
For  well  he  knows,  that,  from  her  earliest  years, 
She  still  was  first  to  meet  his  homeward  steps : 
Well  he  remembers,  how,  with  tottering  gait. 
She  ran,  and  clasp'd  his  knees,  and  lisp'd,and  lookM 
Her  joy ;  and  how,  when  garlanding  with  flowers 
His  helm,  fearful,  her  infant  hand  would  shrink 
Back  from  the  lion  couch'd  beneath  the  crest 
What  sound  is  that,  which,  from  the  palm-tree 

grove. 
Floats  now  with  choral  swell,  now  fainter  falls 
Upon  the  ear  ?    It  is,  it  is  the  song 
He  loved  to  hear, — a  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 
Sung  by  the  patriarch  for  his  ransom'd  son. 
Hope  from  the  omen  springs :  0  blessed  hope  ! 
It  may  not  be  her  voice  ! — ^Fain  would  he  think 
Twas  not  his  daughter's  voice  that  still  approach 'd. 
Blent  with  the  timbrel's  note.  Forth  from  the  grove 
She  foremost  glides  of  all  the  minstrel  band : 
Moveless  he  stands  {  then  grasps  his  hilt,  still  red 
With  hostile  gore,  but,  shuddering,  quits  the  hold : 
And  clasps  in  agony  his  hands,  and  cries, 
**  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  low." — 
The  timbrel  at  her  rooted  feet  resounds. 

SAUL  AND  DAVID. 
Deep  was  the  furrow  in  the  royal  brow, 
When  David's  hand,  ligfaUy  as  vernal  gales 
Rippling  the  brook  of  Kedron,  skimm'd  the  lyre  s 
He  sung  of  Jacob's  youngest  bom,— the  child 
Of  his  old  age,— sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  ; 
His  exaltation  to  the  second  power 
In  Pharaoh's  realm ;  his  brethren  thither  sent  i 
Suppliant  they  stood  before  his  face,  well  known, 
Unknowing,— till  Joseph  fell  upon  the  neck 
Of  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  wept 
Unconsciously  the  warlike  shepherd  paused  i 
But  when  he  saw,  down  the  yet  quivering  string, 
The  teaiydrop  trembling  glide,  abash'd,  he  check'd. 
Indignant  at  himseU;  the  bursting  flood. 
And,  with  a  sweep  impetuous,  struck  the  chords : 
From  side  to  side  his  hands  transversely  glance. 
Like  lightning  Hhwart  a  stormy  sea ;  his  voice 
Arises  'knid  the  clang,  and  straightway  calms 
The  hftimonious  tempest,  to  a  solemn  swell 
M^jestical,  triumphant ;  for  he  sings 
Of  Aiad's  mighty  host  by  Israel's  arm 
Subdued ;  of  Israel  through  the  desert  led 
He  sings  s  of  him  who  was  their  leader,  call'd 
By  God  himself,  from  keeping  Jethro's  flock. 
To  be  a  ruler  o'er  the  chosen  race. 
Kindles  the  eye  of  Sanl{  his  arm  is  poised rr- 
Ifaimless  the  javelin  quivers  in  the  walL 


ELtlAH  FED  BT  BAVBN8. 

Sore  was  the  famine  throughout  all  the  bounds 
Of  Israel,  when  El^ah,  by  command 
Of  God,  journeyed  to  Cherith's  failing  brook. 
No  rain-drops  fall,  no  dew-fraught  cloud,  at  tnom 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  slowly  up  the  vale ; 
The  withering  herbage  dies ;  among  the  palms 
The  shrivell'd  leaves  send  to  the  summer  gale 
An  autumn  rustle  s  no  sweet  songster's  lay 
Is  warbled  from  the  branches ;  scarce  is  heard 
The  rill's  £unt  brawl.    The  prophet  looks  around 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  lays  his  silver'd  head 
Upon  the  flowerless  bank  i  serene  he  sleeps. 
Nor  wakes  till  dawning :  then  with  hands  enclaspM, 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  closed,  he  prays 
To  Him  who  manna  on  the  desert  shower'd. 
To  Him  who  from  the  rock  made  fountains  gush : 
Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains ;  till  roused 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  grateful  heart. 
He  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  heaven-provided  food. 

THE  BDtTH  OF  JESUS  ANNOUNCED. 
Deep  was  the  midnight  silence  in  the  fields 
Of  Bethlehem ;  hush'd  the  folds ;  save  that  at  timet 
Was  heard  the  lamb's  fiunt  bleat:  the  shepheid8» 

stretch'd 
On  the  green  sward,  survey'd  the  starry  vmult 
The  htaceru  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord^ 
The  firmament  ^wwe  forth  thy  handy^work: 
Thus  they,  their  hearts  attuned  to  the  Most  Higb— 
When  suddenly  a  splendid  cloud  ai^>earM, 
As  if  a  portion  of  the  milky  way 
Descended  slowly  in  the  spiral  course. 
Near  and  more  near  it  draws ;  then,  hovering,  floals 
High  as  the  soar  of  eagle,  shedding  bright, ' 
Upon  the  folded  flocks,  a  heavenly  radianre. 
From  whence  was  utter'd  loud,  yet  sweet,  a  voice,— 
Fear  not,  1  bring  good  tidingt  qf  great  Joy  / 
For  vnto  you  u  bom  this  day  a  Savioter  ! 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you, — the  babe^ 
Laid  lowly  in  a  manger  ^  ye  shall  find, — 
The  angel  spake  \  when,  lo !  upon  the  ckxid, 
A  multitude  of  seraphim,  enthroned. 
Sang  praises,  saying,— G/ory  to  the  Lord 
On  high;  onearthbepeace,good%DiUtomm, 
With  sweet  response  harmoniously  they  choirM, 
And  while,  with  heavenly  harmony,  the  song 
Arose  to  God,  more  bright  the  buoyant  throne 
Illumed  the  land:  the  prowling  lion  stops. 
Awe-struck,  with  mane  upiear'd,  and  fiatteoM 

headi 
And,  without  turning,  backward  on  his  steps 
Recoils,  aghast,  into  the  desert  gloom. 
A  trembling  joy  th'  astonish'd  shepherds  prove. 
As  heavenward  reascends  the  vocal  blaze 
Triumphantly  %  while  by  degrees  the  strain 
Dies  on  the  ear,  that,  self-deluded,  listens — 
As  if  a  sound  so  sweet  could  never  die. 

BEHOLD  MY  MOTHER  AND  MY  BRETHBEIT. 

Who  is  my  mother^  or  my  brethren  ? 

He  spake,  and  look'd  on  them  who  sat  around. 

With  a  meek  smile  of  pity  blent  with  love. 
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libre  iBtitmg  flpn  ete  gtomMfiNiin  human  fiwe,— 
As  wten  a  smbeain,  tfaioogh  a  summer  slwwery 
Shines  mildly  od  a  little  bill-side  flock ; 
And  with  that  look  of  love  he  said.  Behold 
Mj  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  I  say. 
That  whosoe'er  shall  do  the  will  of  Ciod, 
He  is  my  brother,  sister,  mother,  alL 

BARTIMEUS  BBSTCABD  TO  SIGHT. 

BusTD,  poor,  and  helpless  Bartimens  sat, 

Listming  the  foot  of  the  wajrfuing  man. 

Still  hoinng  that  fbt  next,  and  still  the  next, 

Would  put  an  alms  into  his  trembling  hand. 

He  thinks  he  hears  tiw  coming  breeze  faint  rustle 

Among  the  sycamores  {  it  is  the  tread 

Of  thousand  steps  s  it  is  the  hum  of  tongues 

Innumenble :  But  when  the  sightless  man 

Heard  that  the  Nazarene  was  passing  by 

He  cried,  and  said,-— ^  Jesub,  thou  Son  of  David, 

Have  meicy  upon  me  V*  and,  when  rebuked, 

He  cried  the  more,  ^  Hare  mercy  upon  me  !'* — 

T%9faiih  koB  node  thm  whoU,  so  Jbstts  spake. 

And  strai^t  the  blind  bxbcld  the  face  of  Goo. 

IITTLB  CHILDBSN  BBOUGHT  TO  JESUS. 
SorwKM  thai  littU  ekUdren  come  to  me. 
Forbid  tkem  not.    Imbolden'd  by  his  words. 
The  mothers  onward  press ;  but  finding  rain 
Th*  attempt  to  reach  the  Lord,  they  trust  their 

babes 
Ts  strangers'  hands ;    The  innocents,  alarm'd 
Amid  the  throng  of  fitces  all  unknown. 
Shrink,  trembling,— till  their  wandering  eyes  dis- 
cern 
The  countenance  of  Jxsus,  beaming  lore 
And  pity  i  eager  Vtnta  they  stretch  their  arms. 
And,  cowering,  lay  their  heads  upon  his  breast 

JESUS  CALMS  THE  TEMPEST. 
Tub  roaiing  tumult  of  the  billow'd  sea 
Awakes  him  not:  high  on  the  crested  surge 
Now  beaTod,  his  locks  flow  streaming  in  the  blast. 
And  now,  diHcending  tween  the  sheltering  waves. 
The  frlling  trasses  veil  tiie  ftee  divine  { 
Meek  through  that  veil,  a  momentaiy  gleam 
Benjgnant  shines ;  he  dreams  that  he  beholds 
The  opening  ejres,— that  long  hopeless  had  roll'd 
In  darkness^— look  around  bedimm*d  with  tears 
Of  joy ;  hut  suddenly  the  voice  of  fear 
DispeU^  the  happy  vision  x  Awful  he  rose, 
Beboked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 
Peacoy  bo  thorn  otUl !  and  straight  there  was  a  cahn. 
With  tenor-mingled  gladness  in  their  looks. 
The  mariners  exclaim,— 9F%a<  man  U  thit, 
T%at  ^§n  tho  wind  ond  toa  obe^  ki$  voice  / 

JBSUS  WALKS  ON  THE  SEA,  AND  CALMS  THE 

STORBf. 
Loud  blew  the  storm  of  ni^t ;  the  thwarting  surge 
Dash'd,  boiling,  on  the  labouring  bark  t  dismay. 
From  lace  to  £tce  reflected,  spread  around  :— 
When,  lo !  upon  a  towering  wave  is  seen 
The  semblance  of  a  foamy  wreath,  upright. 
Hove  OQwavd  to  the  ship:  The  hehnsman  starts. 


And  quits  his  hold ;  the  voyagers,  appaU'd, 
Shrink  from  the  fancied  Spirit  of  the  Flood  t 
But  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  with  the  storm 
Soft  mingled,  Uiol^benot  afraid  j 
Fear  fled,  and  joy  lightened  from  eye  to  eye. 
Up  he  ascends,  and,  from  the  rolling  side, 
Surveys  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  sky 
With  transient  look  severe :  the  tempest,  awed. 
Sinks  to  a  sudden  calm ;  the  clouds  disperse ; 
The  moonbeam  trembles  on  the  face  divine. 
Reflected  mildly  in  th'  unruffled  deep. 

THE  DUMB  CUBED. 
His  eyes  uplifted,  and  his  hands  close  clasp'd. 
The  dumb  man,  with  a  supplicating  look, 
Tum'd  as  the  Lord  pass'd  by :    Jesus  beheld. 
And  on  him  bent  a  pitying  look,  and  spake  t 
His  moving  lips  are  by  the  suppliant  seen. 
And  the  last  accents  of  the  healing  sentence 
Ring  in  that  ear  which  never  heard  before. 
Prostrate  the  man  restored  falls  to  the  earth. 
And  uses  first  the  gift,  the  gift  sublime 
Of  speech,  in  giving  thanks  to  him,  whose  voice 
Was  never  utter'd  but  in  doing  good. 

THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS. 
Tis  finished :  he  spake  the  words,  and  bow'd 
His  head,  and  died.— Beholding  him  far  off. 
They  who  had  ministerM  unto  him  hope. 
'TIS  his  last  agony  t  The  temple's  vail 
Is  rent ;  revealing  the  most  holy  place. 
Wherein  the  cherubim  their  wings  extend, 
O'ershadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 
Appall'd  the  leaning  soldier  feels  the  spear 
Shake  in  his  grasp ;  the  planted  standard  falls 
Upon  the  heaving  ground ;  the  sun  is  dimm'd. 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  body  of  the  Lord. 

THE  BESURBECTION. 

The  setting  orb  of  night  her  level  ray 
Shed  o'er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengthen 'd  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  far-stretch'd,— when  in  the  east  arose. 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  harbinger :    No  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  foot: 
Within  the  rock-barr'd  sepulchre,  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midni§^t  brooded  o'er  the  dead. 
The  Holy  One:  but,  lo !  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow : 
The  linen  vesture  seem'd  a  snowy  wreath. 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave  t 
Bright  and  more  bri^t,  the  circling  halo  beam'd 
Upon  that  face,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign. 
Though  yet  exanimate.    Nor  long  the  reign 
Of  death ;  the  eyes  that  wept  for  human  griefs 
Unclose,  and  look  around  with  conscious  joy. 
Tes  {  with  returning  life,  the  first  emotion 
That  glow'd  in  Jxsus'  breast  of  love  was  joy 
At  man's  redemption,  now  complete ;  at  death 
Disarm'd  j  the  grave  transform'd  into  the  couch 
Of  faith  {  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Majestical  he  rose :  trembled  the  earth  $ 
The  ponderous  gate  of  stone  was  xoll'd  away  i 
The  keepers  fell  i  the  angel,  awe-struck,  sunk 
2C 
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Into  inyiribilitj,  while  forth 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  walk'd,  uid  stood 
Before  the  sepulchre,  and  viewM  the  clouds 
Impurpled  glorious  by  the  rising  sun. 


JESUS  APFEABS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 
The  evening  of  that  day,  which  saw  the  Lord 
Rise  firom  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  was  come. 
His  faithful  followers,  assembled,  sang 
A  hjrmn,  low-breathed ;  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  blent 
With  hope  j  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood ; 
The  awe-struck  circle  backward  shrink ;  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  smile  of  love. 
And  says.  Peace  be  unto  you :  Faith  and  joy 
Spread  o*er  each  face,  amazed  s  as  when  the  moon, 
Pavilion'd  in  dark  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth. 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

Listen  that  voice !  upon  the  hill  of  Mars, 
Rolling  in  bolder  thunders  than  e*er  peal'd 
From  lips  that  shook  the  Macedonian  throne ; 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretch'd  arm,  bis  face 
Illumed  of  heaven : — ^he  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Of  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown  i  the  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus'  herd ;  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears  ( 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread, 
From  whflAce  the  doom  of  Socrates  was  utter'd  |— ' 
This  hostile  throng  dismays  him  not :  he  seems 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul ;  as  if  the  vision. 
Which,  when  he  joumey*d  to  Damascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  before  his  eyes, 
Outdazzling  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice. 
That  spake  from  out  th*  effulgence,  ever  rang 
Within  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  words, 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme,-* 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THE  ROMAN 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

The  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  $ 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th*  apostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look*d  around. 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low, 
Tet  clear ;  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng: — 
So  when  tlie  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breeze 
Is  heard,  at  times,  to  sigh  j  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pause,— -moveless  the  aspen  leafl 
Thus  fix*d  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  lean*d,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  roU'd. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm, 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  form'd  of  many  a  floweiy  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetful  that  his  life 
Is  now  to  be  defended  by  his  words. 
He  only  thinks  of  doing  good  to  them 
Who  seek  his  life ;  and  while  he  reasons  high 


Of  justice,  tempenmee,  and  flie  life  to 
The  judge  shrinks  trembling  at  the 


PARAPHRASE. 

Who  heaUth  att  My  dUeaeee:  uho  redeemttk  Ay  l^« 
fnmdeUru^ion:  tdtoerowneththsettithlovimg'kauL' 
neee  and  tender  merctfct.— IVaui  ciii.  Z,  4. 

These  vyeM^  that  were  half-closed  in  death. 

Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze ; 
My  voice,  that  scarce  could  speak  my  wants, 

Now  hymns  Jehovah's  praise. 

How  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 

To  tread  the  daisied  ground ! 
How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 

The  streamlet's  lulling  sound. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breeze 

That  on  my  temples  play'd ! 
How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  song. 

Full  floating  down  the  glade ! 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  thtft  soars 

Through  morning's  blushing  ray ; 
For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 

His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  sweeter  still  that  infant  voice. 

With  all  its  artless  charms  ^- 
'Twas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  took. 

And  cherish'd  in  his  aims. 

0  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  mercy  owe ; 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  fkom  the  oooch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

'Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelming  wave 

My  sinking  soul  redeem'd ; 
'Twas  thou  that  o'er  destruction'^  storm 

A  cahning  radiance  beam'd. 


ON  VISITING  MELROSE, 

AITER  All  ABSENCE  OF  SIXIEEH  TSAESL 

ToH  setting  sun,  that  slowly  disappears, 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  years: 
Ay,  many  a  year  is  gone,  and  many  a  fiieiid. 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  sun  descend. 
Ah !  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  lock*d  in  mine. 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sorrowing  line : 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  tombs. 
Alone  I  wander  through  the  vaulted  glooms, 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  retain 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  strain. 
Alas !  I  heard  that  melting  voice  decay. 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whispers  die  away; 
I  mark'd  the  tear  presageful  fill  her  eye. 
And  quivering  speak,— I  am  resign'd  to  die. 
Ye  stars  that  through  the  fretted  windows  shed 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  migh^  dead. 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  sainted  spirit  flew. 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view. 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons  o^, 
To  join  a  long  lost  friend,  to  part  no  more. 
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THE  WILD  DUCK  AND  HER  BROOD. 

How  eaJm  that  little  lake !  no  bieath  of  wind 
Si^  through  the  reeds ;  a  clear  abyss  it  seems, 
Held  in  the  concaye  of  th'  inverted  sky, — 
In  which  is  seen  the  rook's  dull  flagging  wing 
More  o'er  the  silvery  clouds.    How  peaceful  sails 
Ton  little  fleet,  the  wild  duck  and  her  brood ! 
Fearless  of  harm,  they  row  their  easy  way ; 
The  water^lUy  neath  the  plumy  prows, 
Dips,  re^pearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 
Yet,  e'en  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 
Of  war,  unequal,  dastard  war,  intrudes. 
Ton  revel  rout  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Boisterooa  approach  {  the  spaniel  dashes  in ; 
Quick  he  descries  the  prey ;  and  futer  swims. 
And  eager  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismay 'd. 
Hasten  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  reeds. 
All  but  the  parent  pair ;  they,  floating,  wait 
To  lure  the  foe,  and  lead  him  from  their  young ; 
But  soon  themselves  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore. 
Tain  thai  the  buoyant  wii^;  the  leaden  storm 
Airesto  their  flight ;  they,  fluttering,  bleeding,  fall, 
And  tinge  the  troubled  bosom  of  the  lake. 


TO  A  REDBREAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  MY 
WINDOW. 

FnoM  snowy  pbuns,  and  icy  sprays. 

From  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  dajrs, 

Welcome,  poor  bird !  I'll  cherish  thee  j 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 

Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 

Fondly  I'll  warn  fhee  in  my  breast:— 

How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating ! 

As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thou  need'st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom  { 

No :  freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 

Perch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string, 

And  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 

Tbnt  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know ; 

It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  wo ; 

I  see  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 

I  see^— ah,  still  prolong  the  dream ! 

Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew. 

Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 

JXo  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal. 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  111  feel  s 
For  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 
Thosit  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust ; 
Or  an  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
ThoQlt  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  juice } 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
Some  &vourite  volume  I  explore. 
Bet  work  of  poet  or  of  sage. 
Safe  thou  shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 
Uncheek'd,  shaU  flit  o'er  Tirgil's  groves. 
Or  flatter  'mid  TibuUus'  loves. 
Thus,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 
Thoalt  dwell  with  me  till  winter's  pastj 
And  when  the  primrose  tells  tis  spring, 
And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  ring,    , 
Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodland  song. 
Freed,  thou  shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 

HAWK. 
WrivTEB  was  o'er,  and  spring-flowers  deck'd  the 
glade ; 
The  blackbird's  note  among  the  wild  woods  rung: 
Ah,  short-lived  note  !  the  songster  now  is  laid 
Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  sung. 

Thy  jetty  plumes,  by  ruthless  falcon  rent. 
Are  now  all  soil'd  among  the  mouldering  clay  $ 

A  primrosed  turf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  his  lay. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 

Yoir  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 

Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 

Of  wo ;  the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 

Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long. 

By  penury  compell'd ;  yielding  at  last. 

He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 

From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 

Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 

Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 

The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 

The  younger's  plaint, — ^languid  he  raised  his  head. 

And  thought  be  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 

Into  the  arms  of  death,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 

The  coflin  is  borne  out ;  the  bumble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child !)  just  reaches  to  the  palL 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves. 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand. 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds, 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head,— 
A  last  farewell:  all  turn  their  several  ways. 

Wo's  me !  those  tear-dlmm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast! 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page, — 
Her  thoughts  aro  in  the  grave ;  tis  thou  alone. 
Her  iirst-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaze 
Of  wo  profound.    Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  Other's  look,  speak  with  his  voice. 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grid 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 
FALGAR. 
Upof  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave, 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave, 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  vietor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  waUs, 
And  from  the  ramparts,  while  their  comrades  fell* 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  iwellt 
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Fist  they  sBceod,  from  stam  to  stem  they  m>ietd, 
And  crowd  the  engines,  whence  the  lightnings  sped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extends : 
Hush'd  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends  i 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise, 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hoyer  to  the  skies. 
Heayen  fills  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oft  intrude, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain, 
Lifts  his  pale  yisage,  and  forgets  his  pain ; 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay. 
On  halleliyahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 


TO  BIY  SON. 

TwicB  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round. 
Since  first  thy  fiiotsteps  totter'd  o'er  the  ground. 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear. 
By  Altering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
O !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  combined* 
Mora  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined ! 
O !  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  pziie  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smile  t 
Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  chaim 
I  gaze  with  bliss,  unmingled  with  alarm. 


Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  horror  ilea 
Athwart  my  fancy,  uttering  &tefiil  cries. 
Almighty  Power  f  his  harmless  life  defend. 
And  if  we  part,  Against  me  the  mandate  aend. 
And  yet  a  wish  wHl  rise,— wouM  I  mlgiit  live« 
Till  added  years  his  memory  firmness  give ! 
For,  0 !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heart; 
To  think  he'll  east,  midway  the  vale  of  years, 
A  retrospective  look,  bedimm'd  with  tears ; 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  look'd  and  spoke ; 
What  walks  I  loved ;  where  grew  my  fisvouite  oak  ; 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand  % 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  eonmiand ; 
What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild. 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mora. 
To  hear  tiie  aniliem  of  the  vocal  thorn ; 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  Wb. 
But  far  and  farther  still  my  view  I  bend,— 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend  ;— 
To  yxmder  churchyard  wall  tbou.  takest  thy  way. 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  seest  the  iufautplayt 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  suAise  thine  eyes, 
Pointing,  thou  tell'bt  him,  T%ire  tty  grtmiiin  Urn. 


JOANNA  BAILLIE. 


JoAmrA.  Bailub,  tk ter  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mattbew  Btillle,  was  bom  at  Botbwell,  in  Scotland, 
aboat  tbe  jear  1765.  We  have  been  unable  to 
collect  any  particulars  of  ber  life,  but  she  is  well 
known  to  the  public  u  one  of  the  most  successful 
fiBiilf  writers  of  the  present  age.  Her  most 
celebrated  production  is  her  Plays  of  the  Passions ; 
a  series  in  which  each  passion  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  tiafedy  and  a  comedy.  These  procured  her 
grant  reputatioD,  particularly  her  tragedies,  which 
evince  strong  conceptions  of  character,  vivid 
y,  aad  a  masterly  delineation  of  the  various 


passions.  Her  plays,  however,  have  not  the  tran- 
scendent dranuUic  merit  which  has  been  claimed 
for  them  by  some  of  her  admirers.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  Shakspeare.  One  of  her  most  recent  pub- 
lications is,  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of 
Jesus  Christ  She  is  also  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy  $  Metrical  Legends,  or  Exalted 
Characters;  two  dramas,  entitled,  respectively, — 
The  Martyr,  and  The  Bride;  and  a  volume  of 
dramas,  very  recently  published. 


BASIL. 
PERSONS  OP  THE  DRAMA. 

VEN. 


Conrr  Basil, 
CocKT  RoraiBBaa, 
Dvn  o»  Mamtua. 

TA1.T0XBB, 


Osowav, 


a  general  in  Vu  §mperor'MM«rv(e€. 
ld$  friend. 

KanoldtoldiervtiTfnmeh  wmnud 
{.    m  the  wan. 
a  little  boyjawmrite  to  Victoria. 


TicTouA,  dtmgkt4rt0  the  Duke  ^Wunam. 

ComrrsnarAiaan,   JriendamdgovemeeeloYiclUJKiau 
a  lady  attending  wpon  Y  ictoria. 
d  attendants,  masks,  dancers,  ^. 
«•«    l%e  eeau  ie  in  Mantna  and  ite  enmnme.    l^tne 
emppeeeil  te  be  the  eiaUenth  century f  when  Charies  the 
Fifth  d^«al«dFnuicis  the  Ftes^  at  the  baitU  yParia. 


ACTL 

SCXn  L— AH  OPEIV  STUBBT,  CXOWDXD  WITH  rVOFLE 
WHO  SEXM  TO  BX  WAmXTQ  IB  XXPECTATION  OT 


Enter  a  CinxBi. 
P^rif  Mm.   Wen,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

grand  procession  ? 
Ctf.  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
Saceiid  Man,  I*ve  waited  long,  I'kn  gUul  it  comes 

at  last. 
TeiMg-  Bian,  And  does  the  princess  look  so  won- 
drous &ir 
As  6me  reports  ? 

Ctf.  She  is  the  fairest  hidy  of  the  traisy— 
Tct  all  tiie  iaireet  beauties  of  the  court 
An  in  her  train. 
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OldMm.  Bean  the  such  offerings  to  St  Fianeis* 
shrine. 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rmnour  says  i 
—Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

Cit,  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  returns 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint, 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands  ? 
She  loves  magnificence— 

(Discovering  among  the  crowd  old  Geoffiy,) 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show. 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Oeqf.  I  come  not  for  the  show ;  and  yet,  methinks, 
It  were  a  better  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

at,  I  prithee  say. 

Geitf.  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee  ? 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat, 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind's  eye  backward  tum'd 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  my  jrouth,  with  gay  attire  allured. 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home :  Then  my  first  battles, 
When  claalwng  anns  and  sights  of  blood  were  new<t 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war: 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well-fought  field  it  was. 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  {pointing  to  hU  em^y  tUete)  thou 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine. 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes. 
And  tum'd  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge ; 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court. 
My  prince  bestow'd  a  mark  of  favour  on  me ; 
Whilst  his  &ir  consort,  seated  by  his  side, 
The  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld, 
Gave  me  what  more  than  all  besides  I  prized — 
Methinks  I  see  her  still— a  gractous  unile— 
2o3  305 
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'Twas  a  heut-kiodlmg  imile,—- a  smile  of  praise — 

Well,  musing  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 

A  neighbour  drew  the  latchet  of  my  door, 

And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 

Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  procession; 

E'en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 

To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 

I  yet  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  mother. 

This  is  the  simple  truth ;  laugh  as  thou  wilt. 

I  came  hot  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Ofpiokb. 

Officer  to  Geqf.  Make  way  that  the  procession 
may  have  room : 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
[Puthing  Geof.  and  endeavouring  to  put  another 
in  his  place,) 

Oeqf.  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I'd  give  thee  back  thy  push  with  better  blows. 

Officer,  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place  ?  the 
prince  is  near  t 
I  will  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 

Oeqf.  Yes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thou 
dost. 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade, 
Who  saved  his  army  on  the  Danube's  bank. 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remain'd. 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    Go  tell  him  this. 
And  ask  him  then  what  dungeon  of  his  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 

at,  to  Officer,  This  is  old  Geoffry  of  the  tenth 
brigade. 

Qffi.  1  knew  him  nott  you  should  have  told  me 
sooner.  [exit,  looking  much  ashamed. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  distance, 

at.  Hark,  this  is  music  of  a  warlike  kind. 
Enter  Second  Cimonr. 

To  Sec,  at.  What  sounds  are  these,  good  friend, 
which  this  way  bear  ? 

Sec,  at.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upen  his  march. 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chosen  troops. 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 

Oeqf,  I've  heard  a  good  report  of  this  young  soldier. 

Sec.  at.  'TIS  said  he  disciplines  his  men  severely. 
And  over-much  the  old  commander  is. 
Which  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Oeqf.  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry  i 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  hhnself  hath  paid.    What,  dost  thou  think. 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leam'd. 
And  yet  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  attain 'd  by  loitering  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight  s 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field. 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn- 
Let  such  pot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home. 
And  wield  a  flesh-hook  rather  than  a  sword. 
In  times  of  easy  service,  true  it  is, 
An  easy,  careless  chief  all  soldiers  love ; 
But  O !  how  gladly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  their  jolly  bottle-chief  desert. 
And  follow  such  a  leader  as  Count  Basil ! 
So  gathering  herds,  at  pressing  danger's  call. 
Confess  the  master  deer. 


{Music is heardagain,andnearer.  GtfMrywaJkM 
up  and  down  vfith  a  military  triumphant  step,^ 
at.  What  moves  thee  thus  ? 
Oeqf.  I've  march'd  to  this  same  time  in  glorious 
days. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  from  the  sound. 
As  they  were  young  again. 
Sec,  at  Bat  here  they  i 


Enter  Count  Basil,  officers  and  toldiera  in  procewloii, 
with  coloun  flying,  and  manial  music.  When  they 
have  marched  halfway  over  the  stage,  an  officer  of  ihe 
duke's  enters  from  the  ofupoAlo  side,  and  speaks  to  Baku, 
upon  which  he  gives  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  the 
manial  music  ceaaes ;  sofl,  music  is  heard  at  a  Ihtle 
distance,  and  VicToaiA,  with  a  loog  proceaaion  of  ladies, 
enters  fixxn  the  opposite  aide.  General,  9cc  pay  obei> 
sance  to  her,  as  she  passea ;  riie  atops  to  retam  k,  and 
then  goea  of£  with  her  inin.  After  which,  the  military 
proceaaion  movea  on,  and  exeum. 

CU.  to  Oeqf,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  prmcett  ? 
Oecf.  She  is  fair, 

But  not  so  fair  as  her  good  mother  was.   [Ezxcirr. 

SCEKE  II. — ^A  PDBLIC  WALK  OK  THE  BAKPAXn  OP 
THE  Town. 

Enter  Coukt  Rosonaao,  Valtomsb,  and  Fbbbbucx.^ 
VALTOMxa  enlen  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  sUge,aiid 
meets  them. 

Volt,  O  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn  soldiers ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  Due, 
From  every  house  salutes  you  as  you  pass : 
Light  feats  and  juggler's  tricks  attract  the  eye; 
Music  and  merriment  in  every  street ; 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind. 
To  spy  the  fools  a  gazing  after  them. 

Fred,  But  short  will  be  the  season  of  o 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  aHured — 
'Faith,  Rosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst  ( 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too — ^How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  preferr'd }    I  see  not  why. 

Rot.  Ah !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well ; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

Fred,  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admiratioD 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superior  height ; 
And  truly  thou  hast  so  infected  us, 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  awed  before  him, 
I  knew  not  why.    'TIS  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ros,  Our  talents  of  a  different  nature  are ; 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life. 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred,  Well,  praise  him  as  thou  wilt ;  I  see  it  Dot ; 
I'm  sure  I  am  as  brave  a  man  as  he. 

Ros,  Yes,  brave  thou  art,  but  tis  subaltern 
bravery. 
And  doth  respect  thyself.    Thou'lt  bleed  as  well, 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  wound  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights  he  wields  a  thousand  swords ; 
For  tis  their  trust  m  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatching  all  the  changes  of  the  field. 
Calm  and  inventive  midst  the  battle's  storm. 
Which  makes  his  soldiers  bold.-^ 
There  have  been  those,  in  early  manhood  slsin. 
Whose  great  heroic  souls  have  yet  inspired 
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With  floch  a  DoUe  zeal  their  geneious  troops. 
That  to  their  latest  day  of  bearing  arms, 
Their  graj-hair'd  soldiers  have  all  dangers  braved 
Of  desperate  serrke,  cbini'd  with  boastful  pride. 
As  those  who  fought  beneath  them  in  their  youth. 
Such  men  have  been  $  of  whom  it  may  be  said. 
Their  spirits  conquer'd  when  their  day  was  cold. 

Fslf.  Yes,  I  have  seen  in  the  eyentful  field. 
When  new  oocasion  mock'd  all  rules  of  art, 
£*en  old  commanders  hold  experience  cheap, 
And  hwk  to  Basal  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

Rot.  One  £ralt  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one ; 
His  too  great  love  of  militazy  fame 
Absorbs  his  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 
Unsocial  and  severe. 

JVed.  WeU,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 
As  modi  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  ? 
Why  am  I  not  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 

Boa,  He'k  foimM  fi>r  great  occasions,  thou  for 
smalL 

Volt,  But  small  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 
Ue  thickly  sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scattered. 

JtM.  By  which  you  would  infer  that  men  like 
Frederick 
Should  on  the  whole  a  better  figure  make. 
Than  men  of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so ;  • 
For  some  show  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain. 
Where  want  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 
Pray  do  not  £rown,  good  Frederick,  no  offence : 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself; 
Tet  wisely  deign  to  use  thy  native  powers. 
And  prove  an  honoured  courtly  gentleman. 
But  hush !  no  more  of  this  $  here  Basil  comes. 

Smsr  Basil,  who  returns  their  salute  without  speaking. 

IZos.  What  think'M  thou,  Yaltomer,  of  Mantua's 
inincess  ? 

Fotf.   Fame  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 
piaised  her  more 
Than  on  a  better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
With  all  that  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien, 
She  might  do  honour  to  an  emperor's  throno ; 
She  is  too  noble  for  a  petty  court  [assent.) 

Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  ?— (7\>  Basil,  toko  only  bowi 
Nay,  she  demeans  herself  with  so  much  grace, 
Such  easy  state,  such  gay  magnificence, 
She  should  be  queen  of  revelry  and  show. 

Firod,  She's  charming  as  the  goddess  of  delight 

Vait,  But  after  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
Who  wore  the  yellow  scarf  and  walk'd  the  last ; 
For  though  Victoria  is  a  lovely  woman— 

Fnd,  Nay,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her  woman  I 
She's  a  divini^,  and  should  be  worshipp'd. 
But  <m  my  life,  since  now  we  talk  of  worship, 
She  worshipp'd  Francis  with  right  noble  gifts ! 
They  sparkled  so  with  gold  and  precious  gem»— 
Their  value  must  be  great  j  some  thousand  crowns. 

JZos.  I  would  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean ; 
The  cop  alone,  with  precious  stones  beset. 
Would  fetch  a  sum  as  great    That  olive  branch 
The  princess  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold. 
Was  exquisitely  wrou^t    I  mark'd  it  more. 
Because  sho  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 

Boo,  (inaqmekvoice.)    Mark'd  you  her  hand  ? 
I  did  not  see  her  hand. 
And  jrt  she  wmvsd  it  twke. 


Rot.  It  is  a  fiur  one,  though  you  maik'd  it  not 

Volt,  I  wish  some  painter's  eye  had  view'd  the 
group, 
As  she  and  all  her  lovely  damsels  pess'd  ; 
He  would  have  fi>und  wherewith  t'  enrich  his  art 

JZot.  i  wish  so  too )  for  oft  their  fancied  beauties 
Have  so  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
'TIS  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature. 
Where  every  kind  of  beauty  charms  the  eye  i 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent, 
Ay,  by  the  mass .'  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith/ every  woman  hath  some  witching  chaim. 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Volt,  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  given  to  freaks. 

Rot,  Or  given  to  freaks !  hold,  hold,  good  Yalto- 
mer! 
Thoult  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

ValU  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred.  I'U  go  with  thee. 

Ro$.  And  so  will  L 

[Exeuht  Volt.  Frtd.  and  Rot. 

Reenter  BosniBBao. 
Rot.  I  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go ; 
They  will  be  too  long  absent— (Pauses,  and  lookt 
at  Basil,  who  renuUnt  ttUl  muting  without 
teeing  him.) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  f 
Bat.  0  it  is  admirable ! 

JZos.  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  ? 
Bat.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  every  thing ! 
JZos.  The  princess  P  yes,  have  we  not  praised  her 

much? 
Bat.  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  offerings 
too! 
She  might  have  given  the  treasures  of  the  east. 
Ere  I  had  known  it 

O  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear'd  f 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  ; 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind, 
Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloud  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  disthtct,  how  lovelier  still  she  grew! 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form  { 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck. 
Her  face  tinged  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youtl^^ 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum'd. 
Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there ! 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  porting  lips  f 
Soft  sweli'd  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
toot 

0  how  they  sniiled !  twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven ! 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start. 
Like  something  waked  from  sleep. 

Rot.  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberers 
wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Bat.  There's  something  grave  and  solenm  In 
jTour  voice 
As  yon  pronounce  these  words.    What  dost  thou 
? 


Thou  wooldst  not  sound  my  knell  f 
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Ro$,  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted  sky ! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  waimly  from  your  lips. 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you. 
If  love  should  eome,  he  proves  no  easy  guest. 

Jfau.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself, 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives. 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes. 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten'd  fsce. 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  ?   Thou  art  not  serious. 
From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove. 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'erwhelming  of  the  soul, 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others ; 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  * 
But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for  me— 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  firom  my  love. 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon*b  roar. 
Roi.  {taking  hit  luuuU)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  BasiL 
Bos.  I'm  glad  thou  art ;  we'll  talk  of  her  no 
more; 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 
Rot.  Thou  hast.not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat.  Ill  do  it  soon ;  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid, 
To  morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence. 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Rot.  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  curse 
this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it. 
As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  you  birth  { 
As  though  you  had  around  these  strangers'  waUs 
Your  infant  gambols  play'd. 

Bat.  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized, 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind. 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

Rot.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  us. 
No,  not  a  whit !    What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  nott 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  chaim  must  own. 
Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bat.  {hatHly.)  We'U  let  it  pass^It  hath  no 
consequence  t 
Thou  art  impatient. 

Rm.  I'm  not  impatient    Taith,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been. 
That  still  thou  mightst  thy  glorious  course  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 
Bat.  0  i  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route ! 
What  we  have  seen  to-day,  I  must  remember — 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it. 
Oft  in  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march. 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still  t 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  htusy^  eye» 
Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul. 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it. 

JBes.  What !  nudst  the  dangers  of  eventful  w«r. 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  ? 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  lall  in  battle. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 
And  never  stop  to  ciy  <  alack-a-day !' 


For  ma  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex. 
Who  still  shall  holdjier  statkm  in  my  brent. 
Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortune ; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well. 
And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  piUow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  wnr  t 
Because  I  know  her  tove  will  never  change. 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy. 
Bat.  Happy  art  thou!  who  is  this 


? 


Rot. 


,  ihith  nnd 


It  is  miner  own  good  mother, 
truth! 

Bat.  (tmUing.)  Give  me  thy  hand  i  I  love  ber 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  love  is  one. 

Rot.  And  yet  I  might  be  jealous  of  her  lore. 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee. 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew's  share. 

Bat.  (going.)  I'll  meet  thee  some  time  hence. 
I  must  to  court. 

Rot.  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  hmg. 
I'll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bat.  Tis  to  the  public  court  I  mean  to  0D. 

Rot.  I  thought  you  had  determined  otherwise. 

Bat.  Yes,  but  on  fiirther  thought  it  did  appear 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time— That  look  doth  wrong  me,  Rosid- 

berg! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determmed  thus. 
Ere  I  beheld-r-before  we  enter'd  Mantoa. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier's  dusty  gub. 
And  go  with  me  thyself  / 

Rot.  Yes,  I  win  go. 

{At  they  are  going  Ros.  ttopt,  and  iookt  ai  BasiL) 

Bat.  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

12os.  'Tis  for  my  wonted  caution. 

Which  first  thou  gavest  me— I  shall  ne'er  forget  it ! 
Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  public  day  i 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  fonn'd; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first  cockade. 
Thy  mighty  bosom  swell'd  with  mighty  flioughts. 
<<  Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinfaefg,"  quoth 

thou! 
«  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  some  gaydane. 
To  laugh  and  ogle,  and  befool  tlgrself  < 
It  is  offensive  in  the  public  eye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  endowments." 
So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then. 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since. 
In  other  tenns  repeated.— 
But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

Bat.  Nay,  Rosinberg,  I  am  impatient  nows 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  mora  ? 

Rot.  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  keep 
our  word  ! 

[ExEDirr. 
EndofthePtrttAct. 

iVfate.— My  first  idea,  when  t  wrote  this  play,  was  uk 
represent  Basil  as  having  seen  Tieuiria  fir  the  fifst  ttnw 
in  the  praceHion,  that  I  might  show  more  perfectly  ibe 
pasifoQ  from  its  fiisl  beginning,  and  also  its  aeddeapmrff 
OTer  the  mind ;  but  I  was  induced  fiom  the  criticiain  c4 
one,  whose  judgment  I  very  much  respect,  to  alter  it,  and 
repreeent  hhn  as  having  formerly  seen  and  loved  her.  The 
first  review  that  took  notice  of  this  work  oljected  to 
BatSVa  haying  seen  herbefiire  as  a  delect;  and, as  wean 
all  easily  determined  u>  follow  ear  own  oiiiniaB,  1  kt^ 


BASIL. 


,  KlTan  the  plaj  In  thit  edhlon, 
IthiM  0,3  M  fcr  M  Ihit  to  ooMenMdf  exacUj  in  ba  original 
■tatew  Strong  internal  evidence  of  this  will  be  dlflcovered 
by  any  ooe^  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  atten- 
tively the  second  tcenes  of  the  first  and  second  acts  in  the 
preamt  and  fDrmsr  editions  of  this  book.  Had  Basil  seen 
MoA  loved  Yicnrin  beiira,  his  lint  speech,  in  which  he 
deaciiben  her  to  Bosinbeig  as  walking  in  the  procenrion, 
-mold  MC  be  Datuial;  and  there  are,  I  think, other  little 
tikiqgy  besides,  which  will  show  that  the  circumstance  of 
Ikis  famer  meeting  with  her  is  an  Interpolation. 

The  blame  of  this,  however,  I  take  entirel j  upon  myself: 
the  cridce,  whose  ojplnlon  I  have  menttoned,  judged  of  the 
pifoce  entirely  as  an  unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  geneiml  plan  of  this  work,  which  ought  to  have  been 
Gommnnicated  to  him.  Had  it  been,  Indeed,  an  uncon- 
neeied  play,  and  had  I  put  this  additional  circunwtance  to 
li.  with  proper  judgment  and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  woQld  have  been  an  improvement. 


ACTn. 

SCERC  L*-A  nOOX  OT  STATE. 

The  Ddkb  of  BlAJfTUA,  Bash.,  Rosnnnna,  and  a  number 
cf  Covtien,  Attendants,  ftc  The  Ddkb  and  Basil 
appear  talking  together  on  the  front  of  the  stage. 

IMbe.  Bttt  our  opinions  differ  widely  there  $ 
From  the  position  of  the  rlTal  annies, 
I  caonot  ^ink  they'll  join  in  battle  soon. 

Bat.  I  em  indeed  beholden  to  yoor  highness^ 
Bat  though  onwillingly,  we  must  depnrt 
The  foes  «re  near,  the  time  is  critical ; 
A  soldier^  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  exposed  e*en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

Dtdte.  An  mitried  soldier's  is )  but  yonri,  my 
lord. 
Nursed  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field. 
And  brightest  smishioe  of  successful  fortone, 
A  plnikt  of  loch  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown. 
E'en  envy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not. 
Tet  after  aU,  by  the  bless'd  holy  cross ! 
I  feel  too  wann  an  interest  in  the  cause 
To  stay  your  progress  here  a  single  hour. 
Did  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigued. 
And  two  days'  rest  would  much  recruit   their 
strength. 

Jtat.  Tour  highness  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ; 
My  troops  are  not  o'ermareh'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
Is  ml!  our  needs  require. 

J>mk»,  Ah  !  hadst  thou  come 

UnfetterM  with  the  duties  of  command, 
I  then  had  well  retained  thee  for  my  guest. 
With  claims  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  deninl. 
Thj  noble  sire  my  fellow  soldier  was  j 
Together  many  a  rough  .campaign  we  senred  i 
I  loved  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A  son  of  his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 

Bos.  Were  I  indeed  free  master  of  myself. 
Strong  inclination  would  detain  me  herei 
No  other  tie  were  wanting. 
Tliese  gndous  tokens  of  your  princely  £»YOttr 
III  treasure  with  my  best  remembrances  i 
For  he  who  shows  them  for  my  fitther's  sake» 
Docs  somethiiig  sacred  in  his  kindness  bear. 
As  though  he  shed  a  "blessing  on  my  head. 

Dmke,  WeU,  bear  my  greetingi  io  the  hrtTe  Pis- 
care, 
AImI  say  how  warmly  I  «nbiaoe  the  caoie. 


Your  third  day's  march  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops  t  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Victobia,  the  Coumtbss  of  Albxmx,  Isabblla,  and 
Ladles. 
Bat.  {who    changes    countenance  vpon  seeing 
them,) 
Yes,  I  believe — ^I  think— I  know  not  well — 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Duke,  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  ask'd  you,  noble 
count. 
When  you  expect  th'  Imperial  foree  to  join. 
Bas,  When  it  shall  please  your  grace— I  cnve 
your  pardon — 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke,  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  changes. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bas,  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sight'— 
A  ringing  in  my  ears— tis  stnmge  enough— 
'TIS  slight— 'tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
Duke,  Vm  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend.  Count 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again. — {To  Rosinberg, toAo  stands  at 
a  liUle  distance^  looking  earnestly  at  Basil. 
Duke  leaves  them,  and  Joins  Victoria's 
party.) 
Ros,  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  {taking  his  hand,) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bas,  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
Tis  like  enough  my  frame  is  indisposed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weary  mareh. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly — 
I  cannot  bear  thine  eyes. 

The  DuxB,  with  Viotobu  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  Basu.. 

Duke,  Victoria,  welcome  hero  the  brave  Count 
Basil. 
His  kinsmai)  too,  the  gallant  Rosinbeig. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail, 
Such  gentle  suiton  cannot  plead  in  vain, 
To  make  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Vict.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  presumptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fiuls. 

Duke*  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt;  success 
attend  ye. — (Duke  retires  and  mixes  with 
the  Courtiers  at  the  bottom  qfthe  stage,) 

Viet.  I  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord. 
With  the  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 
E'en  as  I  poss'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weaiy  way 
Your  tired  troops^— 

Bas.  Ah !  madam,  all  too  short ! 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing. 
But  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Vict.  Ah!  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amends 
By  marking  now  his  after-progress  welL 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Ros.  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  these 
walls; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes ; 
Some  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts, 
Gay,  sprightly  pastime,  and  hi^zested  gsme  f— 
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Nay,  some,  my  g^entle  ladies,  true  it  is, 
The  very  worst  and  fellest  of  the  crew, 
In  fair  alluring  shape  of  beauteous  dames, 

00  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  o'ercome. 

Isdb.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  should  we  infer 
Yourself  have  sufferM  much  ? 

Albin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words, 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power. 
So  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Vict,  *Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be. 
How  dare  his  humble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him  ? 

Bos.  Because  they  most  of  lover's  ills  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace. 
Whilst  he  who  feels  is  silent 

J2ot.  But  there  you  wrong  me ;  I  have  felt  it  oft 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies'  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawl. 

Albin.  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit, 
Sad,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

J2os.  No,  faith,  it  never  has. 

Mbin.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

Rns,  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love*s  bondage  too. 

Vict,  Fy !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage ! 
Love-marring  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars, 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  appellation  more. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  f—{To  Basil.) 

Jku.  0  surely,  madam  * 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  intfarallM 
So  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish. 
Stem  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind, 
But  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloosed. 

Vict,  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relax'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unused  to  sue. 

Rot,  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now. 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  are  constrain'd  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say,  It  cannot  be. 

Vict,  It  cannot  be  !    Count  Basil  says  not  so. 

Rot.  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 

1  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  myself. 

Vict,  How  ill  thy  face  is  suited  to  thine  office  * 
Ro$.  (smiling.)  Would  I  could  suit  mine  office 
to  my  face. 
If  that  would  please  your  highness. 

Vict.  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all. 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire ;  come,  Isabella. 
Bos,  (euide  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg!  thou  hast 
too  far  presumed ; 
She  is  offended  with  us. 

Ros,  No,  she  is  not— 

What  dost  thou  fear  f    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 
Vict,  (pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  other  apart' 

ments,  by  which  she  is  ready  to  go  out,) 
These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see : 
Some  famous  paintings  do  their  walls  adorn : 
They  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  court 
As  quickly  as  the  way  by  which  you  came. 

[Exit  Vict.  ledotUby  Ros.  and  followed 
by  Isab. 


Bas.  (aside,  looking  tifter  them.)    O!  wliat  a. 
fool  am  I !  where  fled  my  tbou^ti  f 
I  might  as  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side. 
Have  held  her  precious  hand  enclosed  in  mine ; 
As  well  as  he,  who  cares  not  for  it  neither, 

0  but  he  does  .'  that  were  impossible  J 
AUfin,  You  stay  behind,  my  k>rd. 

Bas,  Your  pardon,  madam ;  honour  me  so  fiu^— 
[ExEUirr,  handing  out  Albini. 

SCERZ  II. — ±  OALLEBT  HUVft  WITH  FICTUXES. 

ViOTOBiA  discovered  in  convereation  with  "Rosamxma^ 
Basil,  Albdo,  and  Thabki.t.*. 

Vict,  (to  Ros.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  wondrooi 
art 
(To  Isab.)  You  caJl'd  Francisco  here  ? 
Isab.  He  comes  even  now. 

Enter  Attkhdamt, 
Vict,  (to  Ros.)  He  will  conduct  yon  to  the  nortb- 
era  gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  ^ye, 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guide. 

[ExEuifT  Ros.  and  Attendant. 
(To  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  Basil  too  this  dnfflt- 
ingart? 
It  is  in  ancient  painting  much  admired. 
Bas,  Ah !  do  not  banish  me  these  few  short  bkk 
ments: 
Too  soon  they  will  be  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 

Vict,  If  they  are  precious  to  you,  say  not  so. 
But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bas,  Ah,  madam !  ask  the  life-blood  firam  my 
heart! 
Ask  all  but  what  a  soldier  may  not  give. 

Vict,  'TIS  ever  thus  when  favours  are  denied  ^ 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thing  we  beg  i 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute, 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good. 
Is  proffer'd  in  the  room  of  one  small  boon. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  lord. 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich. 
Until  I  wish  it  shed.  (Bas.  attempts  to  speakJ) 

Nay  frame  no  new  excuse  ; 

1  will  not  hear  it 

(She  puts  out  her  hand  as  if  die  would  skui 
his  mouth,  but  at  a  distance  frem  it  g 
Bas.  runs  eagerly  up  to  her,  and  presse» 
it  to  his  lips.) 
Bas.  Let  this  sweet  hand  indeed  its  threat  per- 
form. 
And  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ever  dumb ! 
(Vict  looks  stately  and  offended.-^Baal  kneels.) 

0  pardon  me !    I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretchedness } 
But  only  grant — 

Vict,  What  should  I  grant  to  him. 

Who  has  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied 

Bas,  By  heaven  I'll  grant  it !    Ill  do  any  thing: 
Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offended  with  me. 

Vict,  (raising  him.)  Well,  Basil,  this  good  pro- 
mise is  thy  pardon. 

1  will  not  wait  your  noble  friend^  retnn. 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.— 

You  will  perform  your  ward  ? 


BASIL. 


»ll 


Bat.  I  win  peifoim  it 

Viet,  FuvweU,  my  lord. 

[£xxT,  with  htr  ladieg. 

Bat.  (oiofM.)  «FareweU,m7  loid."    0!    what 
delightfnl  sweetness ! 
The  music  of  that  yoice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
<«FueweU,  my  h>rd!**— Ay,  and  then  look*d  she 

so— 
The  slii^test  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye. 
Those  dark  blue  eyes,  commands  the  inmost  sooL 
Well,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
And,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it. 
Tboogik  but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
I  will  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still, 
If  all  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 
Pain  !    Were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain. 
E'en  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after-years, 
Such  dear  remembrance  on  the  mind  to  wear 
Like  silvery  nooonbeams  on  the  'nighted  deep. 
When  heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
Kind  mercy  I  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
When  she  so  sweetly  plead  the  cause  of  love ! 
Can  she  have  loved  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
Why  should  she  not  I  no,  no,  it  cannot  he^ 
No  man  on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 
Ah  *  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he  ! 
Where  love  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
Tet  mi^t  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear  i 
Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire. 
And,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  falL 
Tea,  she  wouldmoum— such  love  might  she  bestow ; 
And  poor  of  soul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  loving  dame ! 
But  here  comes  Rosinberg-— have  I  done  well  ? 
He  will  not  say  I  have. 

Enter  Rosbraaao* 

Jlot.  Where  is  the  princess  ? 
rm  sorry  I  retum'd  not  ere  she  went 

Bat.  You'll  see  her  stilL 

iZot.  What,  comes  she  forth  again  ? 

Bos.  She  does  to-morrow. 

12os.  Thou  hast  yielded  then. 

Bob.  Come,  Rosinberg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go  ( 
It  was  hnpossible  I  should  not  yield. 

Bos.  O  Basil !  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 

Bat.  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  but  tis  a  noble  weak- 
ness; 
A  weakness  which  hath  greater  things  achieved 
Than  all  the  firm  determined  strength  of  reason. 
By  heaven !  I  feel  a  new-bom  power  within  me. 
Shall  make  me  twenty-fold  the  man  I've  been 
Be£9ic  this  jbted  day. 

Bot.  Fated,  indeed !  but  an  iU-Jbted  day, 
That  makes  thee  other  than  thy  former  self. 
Yet  let  it  work  iti  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee 
To  aught  I  shall  not  love. 

Bat.  Thanks,  Rosinberg !  thou  art  a  noble  heart ! 
I  wooM  not  be  the  man  thou  couldst  not  love 
For  an  imperial  crown.  [Exevht. 

Scnw  XUiT-A  iKALL  APAXTHEirr  nr  the  palace. 
Enter  Buxa  and  GAuaaoio. 
Duke,  The  point  is  gain'd;  my  daughter  is^ 
tuccessfttl; 
And  Basil  is  detam'd  another  day. 


Oatar.  But  does  the  princess  know  your  secret 
aim? 

Duke,  No,  that  had  man'd  the  whole  i  she  is  9 
woman; 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and  narrow 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  fu  unlike  a  child  of  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derision. 
And  wiU  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  eyes. 
Gauriedo,  could  I  trusty  servants  find. 
Experienced,  crafty,  close,  and  unrestrain'd 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child-leamt  fears. 
What  might  I  not  effect  ? 

Gaur,  0  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highness. 
So  ably  served,  might  e'en  achieve  the  empire. 

Duke.  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'erprize  my 
parts; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be— deep  subtle  wits 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  lore. 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  well  ? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day. 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain'd ; 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  spy. 
The  rival  powers  are  on  the  brink  of  action : 
But  might  we  more  effect  ?    Knowest  thou  this 

BasU? 
Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ? 

Gaur.  That  were  most  dangerous.— 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature. 
The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him,  so  hell  deem  it. 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke,  But  interest,  interest ;  man's  all-ruling 
power. 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  service. 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdued,  will  on  your  hearth  fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wants. 

Oaur,  Earth-kindled  fire,  which  from  a  little 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strength, 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabric  it  inspires 
And  rages  out  its  power,  may  be  subdued. 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  bound ; 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  boil  his  pot  ? 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemes. 
Though  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  strives  for 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke.  His  &ther  was  my  friend,— I  wish'd  to 
gainhimt 
But  since  fantastic  fuides  bind  him  thus. 
The  sin  be  on  his  head ;  I  stand  acquitted, 
And  must  receive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 

Gaur.  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your  service  ( 
To-night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp. 
And  should  he  find  them  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
I've  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
If  that  our  secret  friends  victorious  prove^ 


Sid 
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With  th'  atrow't  speed  he  will  retum  again ; 
But  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro'ft  arms. 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his  ears  $ 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Duke.  Well  hast  thou  school*d  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  tis  my  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech. 
With  honejM  words  of  the  most  dear  regard. 
And  friendly  love  I  hear  him  ?    This  is  needful } 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  bid  him  e'en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwelL 
-    Goiir.  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 
Duke.  Then  tis  welL 

Oaur.  But  for  the  3'ielding  up  that  little  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 

Duke.  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish'd. 
As  a  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders 
He  cannot  from  his  darksome  dungeon  tell ; 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  ? 
Q0ur.  He  must  not  live  should  Charles  prove 

victorious. 
Duke,  He's  done  me  service :  say  not  so,  Gau- 

riecio. 
Gaur.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  bear; 
He'll  teU  his  tale  aloud— he  must  not  Uve. 
Duke.  Well,  if  it  must— we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Oaur.  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
wiles, 
Tou  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  your  state, 
Your'  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand :  your  northern  subjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  unquiet 
Duke,  What,  date  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus 
return 
The  many  fkvours  of  my  princely  grace  f 
'TIS  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  base  1 
Raising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence, 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it.— 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care. 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  threaten'd. 
Provide  them  all  with  means  of  their  defence  ? 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  guard  my  sacred  person  ?  till  that  day 
An  honour  never  yet  allowed  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them,  upon  their  suit, 
T'  establish  manu&ctures  in  their  towns  ? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  ? 

Qam-.  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do  well 
allow. 
That  when  your  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Tour  former  inroads  threaten'd  to  repay. 
Their  andent  aims  you  did  to  them  restore, 
With  kind  pennission  to  defend  themselves  t 
That  so  far  have  they  felt  your  princely  grace. 
In  drafting  from  their  fields  their  goodliest  youth 
To  be  your  servants  t    That  you  did  vouchsafe, 
On  pacing  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine. 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
As  best  mi^t  prafit  to  the  countiy'ft  weal  s 


And  to  encourage  well  their  infimt  trade, 
Quarter'd  your  troops  upon  thcnL-— Please  your 

grace, 
All  this  they  do  most  readily  allow. 

Duke.  They  do  allow  it  then,  ungiateliilvarlets! 
What  would  they  have  ?  what  would  they  hare, 
Ganriecio! 

Gaur.  Some  mitigation  of  their  grievoufburdensy 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  around  ttieir  necks. 
Do  bend  their  care-worn  £ices  to  the  earth. 
Like  creatures  form'd  upon  its  soil  to  creep, 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of  heaven. 

Duke.  But  they  beyond  their  proper  sphere  would 
rise; 
Let  them  their  lot  fulfil  as  we  do  ours. 
Society  of  various  parts  is  form'd ; 
They  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment. 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the  whole. 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  their  greatest  bliss ; 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  not 
To  let  them  work  in  peace  my  care  shall  bei 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools  1 
What  may  this  mean,  Gauriedo  ? 

Qaur.  They  were  resolved  to  lay  their  eaaee 
before  you. 
And  would  have  found  some  other  advoeate 
Less  pleasing  to  your  grace  had  I  refused. 

Duke.  Well,  let  1 
nientM 
111  thhik  of  this,  and  do  fbr  them  as  1 
As  suits  tiie  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prineet  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  as  their  precious  lives. 

Qaur.  I  fear,  unless  you   give   some 
promise, 
They  will  be  violent  still— 

Duke.  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  holds 
We  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow  1 
'TIS  of  small  consequence.    Go  see  Bernardo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Exrr. 

Qaur,  (iolue)  0  happy  people  !  whoee  indolgent 
lord 
From  every  care,  with  which  increasing  wealth. 
With  all  its  hopes  and  feats,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  graciously  would  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  but  toil ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  cunning, 
Writhing  and  turning  through  a  maze  of  wiles. 
Believes  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankind; 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  territory 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Bom  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  trade, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  remain'd. 
And  used  the  art  with  which  he  rules  a  state 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  craft. 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  thinks,— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !— he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  wilL 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  maze  of  trouble 
His  plots  and  base  oppression  must  create, 
I'll  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things  1 
And  who  will  say  tis  wrong  f 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  no  fSiitfa 
But  as  self-interest  binds ;  who  would  not  trust 
The  strongest  ties  of  nators  on  Che  soul. 
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I>eserT«s  no  faithful  service.    Penrerse  fate ! 
^^ere  I  like  bim,  I  would  detpise  this  dealing  i 
But  being  as  I  am,  bora  low  in  fortune, 
Yet  with  a  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
I  must  not  scorn  the  steps  which  lead  to  it : 
And  if  they  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  I ; 
I  follow  nature's  passion  in  my  breast. 
Which  urges  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

Scnis  IV.— AW  AVAXTMEirr  nr  ihb  palace. 

Tktobia  and  Isabslla  are  discovered  playing  at  chen ; 
die  ConnteM  ALson  sluing  hy  them  reading  to  henelf. 

Vict.  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  again. 
May  men  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
If  thou  art  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat ! 

bah.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  such  an  oath. 
Should  prove  me  honest,  since  its  forfeiture 
Would  bring  your  highness  gain. 

Viet.  Thou'rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid ; 
For  in  the  very  forfeit  of  this  oath. 
Thereat  death  to  all  the  dearest  pride  of  women. 
Mzy  man  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence ! 

Inft.  And  does  your  grace,  hail'd  by  applauding 
crowds. 
In  all  the  graceful  eloquence  address^ 
Of  most  accomplish'd,  noble,  courtly  youths, 
Praised  in  the  songs  of  heaven-inspired  baids. 
Those  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize. 
Which  rustic  swains  their  village  fidr  ones  pay! 

Vict.  0,  love  will  master  all  the  power  cf  art  I 
Ay,  all .'  and  she  who  never  has  beheld 
The  polishM  courtier,  or  the  tunefol  sage, 
Before  the  glances  of  her  conquering  eye 
A  very  native  sunple  swain  become. 
Has  only  vulgar  charms. 
To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude, 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th*  undaunted  soul ; 
Tea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth. 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
Did  nauf^t  but  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise. 
Sighs,  tender  ghnces,  and  obsequious  service. 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth  t 
IM  put  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks. 
And  be  a  plain,  good,  simple,  fireside  dame. 

Alb.  (raisig  her  head  from  her  book,)    And  is, 
indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame. 
Who  fills  the  duties  of  a  useful  state, 
A  being  of  less  dignity  than  she, 
Who  vainly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  little  poor  ideal  tyranny  ? 

Uab.  Ideal  too ! 

Alb.  Yes,  most  unreal  power  i 

For  she  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms  i 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  dke  very  servant  of  her  slaves ; 
Though  oftentimes,  in  a  fimtastic  hour, 
0*er  men  she  may  a  childish  power  exert. 
Which  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 

Vict.  Ton  are  severe,  Albini,  most  severe ! 
Were  human  passions  phiced  within  the  breast 
But  to  be  curb'd,  subdued,  pluck'd  by  the  roots ! 
All  heaven's  gifts  to  some  good  end  were  given. 

Alb.  Tcs,  for  a  noble,  for  a  generous  end. 
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Vict.  Am  I  ungenerous  then  ? 

Alb.  Yes,  most  ungenerous : 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power. 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those. 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  again. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  O !  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  foolish  tie. 
Against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  P 

Vict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 
friend  ? 

Alb,  Full  sure  I  am  against  his  reason's  will. 

Vict.  Ah !  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here ; 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she. 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind. 
And  calmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on  me  ? 
Ah  !  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
«*  Your  mother  did  not  so." 

Mb.  Your  highness  reads  them  trae,  she  did  not  so. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts, 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  every  motley  food. 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Vict.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,— Albini,  speak  not 
thus 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fkir-hair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  ; 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  turn'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay. 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 
Besides,  (to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him — dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

Jbab.  'Twas  hi  the  public  garden. 

Ftc^  Even  so  { 

Perch'd  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
111  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me, 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  hom^— 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Alb.  Ah !  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
blame. 

Vict.  Now  this  is  kindly  said :  thanks,  sweet 
Albini! 
Still  call  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt 
0 !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  as  thou  didst  love  my  mother ! 

Alb.  (presiing  her  to  her  bretut.)  And  do  I  not  ? 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 
I  know  not  that  she  went  so  near  my  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  foults. 

Vict.  And  say'st  thou  so  /  would  I  had  sooner 
known! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  thee  pleasure. 

Alb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. 

Vict.  No,  say  not  faults ;  the  freaks  of  thou^t- 
less  youth. 

Alb.  Nay,  very  faults  they  must  indeed  be  call'd. 

Vict.  0 !  say  but  foibles  !  youthful  foibles  only ! 

Alb.  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  you  must  confess 
they  are. 

Vict.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wrong 
To  think  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 
8D 
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Alb.  I  must  be  gone  t  thou  hut  o'ercome  me  now : 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Exit. 

iMob.  The  countess  is  seyere ;  she's  too  seyere : 
She  once  was  young,  though  now  advanced  in  years. 

Viet.  No,  I  deserve  it  all ;  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  Hided  beauties  of  the  court. 
But  now  the  wither'd  stems  of  former  flowers. 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Pncuics  to  her  the  privilege  of  man. 
Ne'er  to  be  old  till  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  lew  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I'd  be  Albini  rather  than  myself. 

hob.  Here  comes  your  little  favourite. 

Viet,  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

Enter  Mi&ando,  running  up  to  Viotobia,  and  taking 
hold  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  notice  of  him,  as 
he  holds  up  his  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

jMob.  (to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  princess  cant  be 

troubled  with  thee. 
Aftr.  0  but  she  will !  Ill  scramble  up  her  robe, 
As  naughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  apples. 
hab.  Come  here,  sweet  child ;  I'll  kiss  thee  in 

her  stead. 
Mir.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
Would  I  were  tall !  0  were  I  but  so  tall ! 
bob.  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  ? 
Mir.  Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Viet,  (embracing  Mm.)  0 !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  urchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Mirando  love  ?   (embraces  him  again.) 
Mir.  He  loves  Victoria. 

Vict,  And  wherefore  loves  he  her  ? 
Mir.  Because  she's  pretty. 

bob.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  ? 
No  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 
JIftr.  Ay,  that  I  have:  I  know  who  loves  her 

grace. 
Viet.  Who  is  it,  pny  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 

for  it 
Mr.  (looking  tlyly  at  her.)  It  i»— it  i»— it  is 

the  Count  of  Maldo. 
Viet.  Away,  thou  Uttle  chit !  that  tale  is  old, 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugar-plum  when  new. 
Jtftr.  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her  highness 

well. 

Viet.  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

1Mb,  Who  is  it,  naughty  boy  ? 

Mir.  It  is  the  handsome  Marquis  of  Carlatzi. 
Viet.  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty  still : 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 
Jtftr.   Well  then,  indeed— I  know  who  loves 

Victoria. 
Viet.  And  who  is  he  ?  / 
Mir.  It  is  Mirando'^  self. 

Viet*  Thou  little  imp !  this  story  is  not  new, 
Bat  fhou  Shalt  have  thy  hire.  Come,  let  us  go. 
Go,  ran  before  us,  boy.  [look'd, 

Aftr.  Nay,  but  III  show  you  how  Count  Wolvar 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  from  court 
Viet.  How  did  he  look  ? 

Mh.  Give  me  your  hand  t  he  held  his  body  thus ; 
{flitting  himte^  in  a  ridiculouM  bowing  poeture.) 
And  then  he  wfaisper'd  sofHy ;  then  look'd  so ; 

(ogling  toith  kii  eyet  egecttHy.) 


Then  she  look'd  so,  and  smiled  to  him  again. 

(Throwing  dmon  hie  eye»  i^eetedijfS) 
leab.  Thou  art  a  little  knave,  and  must  be  whipp'd. 
[EzEuirr.  Mirando  Uading  out  Victoria 
^fflectedly. 


ACT  III. 

SCEVE  I. — AV  OPEN  STREET,  OE  BQVAEL 

Enter  Bosimbbko  and  Fasosaicx,  1^  opporite  stdae  of 
the  stage. 

Fred.  So  Basil,  from  the  pressing  calls  of  war» 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thou  art  not  pleased. 
Roe.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  not 
Fred.  Now  pray  thee  do  confess  tbon  art  ashamcds 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  set  at  naught ' 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  courage. 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  superior  virtue. 
What  say'st  thou  now,  my  candid  Rosinberg, 
When  thy  great  captain,  in  a  time  like  this. 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  exertions  of  approaching  battle, 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  pretty  lady's  suit  ? 

Roe.  Who  told  thee  this  ?  it  was  no  friendly  talc; 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  trusty  friend, 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thou  wniug^  me 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  much  as  thou  dost,  Frederick, 
The  fire  of  valour,  e'en  rash,  heedless  valour ; 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent. 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  because  indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 
Fred.  Well,  well,  and  greatly  he  may  boast  ha 
virtue. 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  aimy'b  Ihte, 
To  please  a  lady's  freaks— 

Roe.  Go,  go,  thou*rt  prejudiced: 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  name. 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment 

Fred.  No,  by  heaven  thou  wrong'st  me ! 
I  do,  with  most  enthusiastic  warmdi. 
True  valour  love  t  wherever  he  is  found, 
I  love  the  hero  too )  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eamM. 
Roe.  Then  mayst  thou  now  these  generous  fe^ 
ings  prove. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  grizzly  hair 
In  clustering  locks  his  dark  brown  foce  o'ershadcti 
Where  now  the  scars  of  former  sabre  wound*. 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  piercing  eye 
Bene&th  its  shading  eyebrow  keenly  darts 
Its  yet  imquenched  beams,  as  thou^  in  age 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  again  renew'd. 
To  be  the  guarffian  of  its  darken'd  mate : 
See  with  what  vigorous  steps  his  upright  form 
He  onward  bears ;  nay,  e'en  that  vacant  sleeve 
Which  droops  so  sadly  by  his  better  side. 
Suits  not  ungracefully  the  veteran's  mien. 
This  is  the  man,  whose  glorious  acts  in  battle 
We  heard  to-day  related  o'er  our  wine. 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  is  come : 
Enjoy  the  generous  feelings  of  thy  breast. 
And  make  an  old  man  hi^y.  (Enz. 
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Enter  GBOPFar. 

JWriL  BtKf  soldier,  kt  me  profit  by  the  ehinee 
That  led  me  here ;  I've  heud  of  thy  exploits. 

iS^qf.  Ah!  then  you  have  but  heud  IB  ancient  tale, 
'Wliich  has  been  long  foigotten. 

JVsd:  But  true  it  is,  and  should  not  be  forgotten; 
Tboagh  generals  jealous  of  their  soldiers'  fame. 
May  dash  it  with  neglect 

Geqf.  There  are,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so  unge- 


Frwd,  Peihaps,  say*st  thou  f  in  veiy  truth  there 
are. 
How  art  thou  else  rewarded  with  neglect, 
"Whilst  many  a  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 
Has  been  pfomoted  ?  it  is  ever  thus. 
Served  not  Bfardini  in  your  company  ? 
He  wac,  though  honoured  with  a  valiant  name. 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  paltry  soldier. 

Oeqf.  Tour  pardon,  sir :  we  did  esteem  him  much, 
Althou^  inferior  to  his  gallant  friend. 
The  brave  Sebastian. 

IVv^  The  brave  Sebastian ! 

Be  was,  as  I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 
And  loved  a  goose-quill  better  than  a  sword. 
IVhat,  dost  thou  call  him  brave  ? 
Tliou,  who  dost  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk, 
Like  an  old  target,  hack'd  and  rough  with  wounds, 
Whilst,  after  all  his  mighty  battles,  he 
Was  with  a  smooth  skin  in  his  coffin  laid, 
Unblemish'd  with  a  scar  ? 

Gtqf.  His  duty  call'd  not  to  such  desperate  service } 
Vcn  I  have  sought  where  few  alive  remain'd, 
And  none  unscath'd  i  where  but  a  few  remain'd, 
Thos  marrM  and  mangled  {  {shewing  hU  loounit.) 
as  belike  you've  seen, 
O*  sumsaer  nif^ts,  around  the  evening  hunp, 
Some  wretched  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed. 
Just  leeb^  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. — 
In  Savoy,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post. 
Of  lull  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men. 
But  twelve  were  left,  and  right  dear  friends  were  we 
For  ever  after.    They  aro  all  dead  now  t 
Pm  old  and  kmely.— 'We  were  valiant  hearts- 
Frederick  Dewalter  would  have  stopp'd  a  breach 
Against  the  devil  himselt    I'm  lonely  now ! 

JVcdLIln  Sony  for  thee.  Hang  ungrateful  chiefs! 
Why  west  thou  not  promoted  } 

Geof,  After  that  battle,  where  my  happy  fate 
Had  led  me  to  fulfil  a  glorious  part. 
Chafed  with  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave. 
The  worthless  favourite  of  a  great  tomlH  fiavoorite, 
I  neUy  did  affront }  our  cautious  prince, 
With  narrow  policy  dependent  made. 
Dared  not,  as  I  am  told,  promote  me  then. 
And  now  he  is  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it 

f^r*^  F7>fy  upon  it !  let  him  be  ashamedt 
Here  is  a  trifle  for  thee— (<!^ering  him  numty,) 

Geqf.  No,goodsur; 

I  have  enoogli  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
When  I^  in  want  I'U  thankfully  receive. 
Because  I^  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  brave. 

IVsri.  You're  proud,  old  soldier. 

Gsqf.  No,  I  am  not  proud  t 

For  if  I  wen,  methinks  I'd  be  morose. 
And  willing  to  depieciate  other  men. 


Enter  BosiHBBao. 

jRos.  {clapping  Geot  on  the  ehouUer,)  How  goes 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  ? 

Geqf.  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well. 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 

JRot.  Taitb,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
thee  too  i 
What  is  a  good  field-marshal  but  a  man. 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  on  in  glory's  way  ? 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  favour  dubb'df 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Geqf,  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  courtesy, 
I  know  not  how— 

Rot.  But  see,  the  general  comes. 

Enter  Basil. 

Rot,  {pointing  to  Geof.)  Behold  the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bat,  {taking  him  by  th*  hand,)  Brave,  honourable 
man,  your  worth  I  know, 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Geqf,  {taking  away  hit  hand  in  eoi^fution,)  Mj 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bat.  {taking  hit   hand   again,)  No»   valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Geqf,  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bat.  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyself.  , 
Let  mean  souls,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  thee. 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  peich'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  giant  t  tis  not  worth  a  thought 
Art  thou  not  Geoffry  of  the  tenth  brigade, 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  and  matron  know? 
And  oft,  cross-elbow'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl. 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terms  to  listening  swains  relates  | 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life  $ 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chief. 
Known  only  by  the  dates  of  his  promotion ! 

Geqf.  Ah !  would  I  were,  would  I  were  young 
agu]i> 
To  fi^t  beneathyour  standaid,noble  general  i 
Methinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  jest. 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do, 
Were  I  again  the  man  that  I  have  been. . 
O !  I  could  fight ! 

Ba».  And  would'st  thou  fight  for  me  ? 

Geqf,  Ay,  to  the  death ! 

Bat»  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  mj  cham- 
pion still : 
The  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts  i 
Come,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exit  toitik  Geof&y. 

Fred.  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

12os.  Well  know  ere  long, 

Fred.  Our  general  bears  it  with  a  careless  face. 
For  one  so  wise. 

Rot.  A  careless  face  ?  on  what  f 

Fred»  Now  feign  not  ignoianoe,  we  know  it  alL 
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News  which  have  spread  in  whispers  from  the 

court, 
SiDce  last  night's  messenger  arrived  from  Milan. 

Ro8.  As  I'kn  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not ! 

Fred.  Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  battle  must  immediately  ensue. 

Rot.  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knows  it  not 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally, 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come. 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Fred.  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd  them 
too- 
Then  Heayen  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still ! 
For  O !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants, 
,As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Rot.  Upon  my  simple  word,  I*d  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands, 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hast  thou  no  fear  ? 

Fred,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Rot.  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred.  Fear  is  a  name  for  something  in  the  mind. 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  telL 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle. 
As  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 

Rot.  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our. 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  wl)o  feels  no  fear. 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues. 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight, 
Away  with  them  !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit — ^Ha  *  what  sound  is  this  ? 

{Shouting  it  heard  without.) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shout ;  111  run  and  learn  the 


Rot.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 

veteran  ? 
Fred.  He  is  too  proud  j  he  was  displeased  with 
me. 
Because  I  offer'd  him  a  little  sum. 
Rot.  What,  money !     O,  most  generous,  noble 
spirit! 
Noble  rewarder  of  superior  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius  ! 
But  hark !  they  shout  again— here  comes  Valtomer. 
(Shouting  heard  vHthout.) 

Enter  Yaltohbe. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  ? 

Volt  O !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious  sight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smiled  to  see  it 

Rot.  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  are  wet 
with  tears. 

Volt,  {patting  the  back  <f  hit  handt  acrott  hit 
eyet.) 
TUth,  so  they  are  t  well,  well,  but  I  smiled  too. 
Ton  heard  the  shouting. 

Rot.  and  Fred.  Yes. 

Valt.  Ohadyonseenit! 

Drawn  out  in  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our  tvoopi  $ 
Here,  in  the  graoefol  state  of  manly  jrouth. 
His  dark  free  brighten'd  with  agenenms  smile, 


Which  to  his  eyes  such  flashing  lustre  gave. 

As  though  his  seal,  like  an  unsheathed  swoid. 

Had  through  them  gleani'd,  our   noble    geneiml 

stood. 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  beaxt>4noving  words 
The  veteran  showing,  his  brave  deeds  Rheamed, 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  a  stoim-ecathM  oak. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  tree, 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  youthful  prime. 
Rot.  How  look*d  the  veteran  f 
Volt.  I  cannot  tell  thee! 

At  first  he  bore  it  up  with  cbeeifiil  looks. 
As  one  who  fain  would  wear  his  honours  bravely 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  face  i 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speech. 
Told  o'er  his  actions  past,  and  bade  his  troops 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  his  countenance  changed  t 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  convulsed } 
Tumbled  his  nether  lip ;  be  shed  some  tears: 
The  general  paused,  the  soldiers  shouted  hmd; 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away, 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear  choired 

voice, 
As  though  he  would  some  grateful  answer  make  { 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whetaning  tide 
Of  passion  came ;  high  o'er  his  hoary  bead 
His  arm  he  toss'd,  and  heedless  of  leqwct. 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  face, 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranks 
A  ciy  arose ;  still  louder  shouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  me ;  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on  me  t 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 
Rot.  {gitdng  Yalt  hU  hand.)  And  tiiere,  take 
thou  my  blessing  for  the  tale. 
Hark,  how  they  shout  again  !  tis  nearer  now. 
This  way  they  march. 

Martial  music  beard.  Enter  Soldiers  marching  in  oider, 
bearing  Obofpkt  in  triumph  on  tbefa*  shoaldas 
After  them  enter  Basil;  the  wb(4e  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music.  Thej  crois  over  the  stage,  are  joined  tay 
Bos.  ^.  andEzsuNT. 

ScEir£  II. 
Enter  Oauuioio  and  a  GmmaifAx,  talking  as  they 


Oamr.  So  sli^t  a  tie  as  this  we  cannot  trust 
One  day  her  influence  may  detain  him  here. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Qent.  And  so  ywi  think  this  boyish  odd  eonoeit 
Of  bearing  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 
That  aged  soldier,  will  your  purpoee  serve  ? 

Qaur.  Tes,  I  will  make  it  serve;  for  though  my 
prince 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  right  and  wrong, 
I  have  possess'd  his  mind,  as  Hiough  it  were 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state, 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  has  neglected. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  taste. 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come,  let  us  fall  to  woriL 
With  all  their  warm  heroic  feelings  roofed. 
Well  spirit  up  his  troops  to  mvtny. 
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imdth  must  ntud,  perhaps  undo  him  quite. 
Thanks  to  his  childish  love,  which  hss  so  well 
Fiocui^d  us  time  to  tamper  with  the  fools. 

€«mi.  Ah !  hut  those  feelings  he  hss  waked 
within  them. 
Are  f^neious  feelings,  and  endear  himself. 

Gamr.  It  matters  not;  though  generous  in  their 
nature, 
Tbej  yet  may  senre  a  most  ungenerous  end ; 
And  he  who  teaches  men  to  think,  though  nobly, 
Both  raise  within  their  minds  a  busy  judge 
To  scan  his  actions.    Send  thine  agents  forth. 
And  sound  it  in  their  ears  how  much  Count  Basil 
Affects  all  diflkeult  and  desperate  service. 
To  raise  his  fortunes  by  some  daring  stroke  t 
Having  unto  the  emperor  pledged  hb  word. 
To  make  his  troops  all  dmdful  hazards  brave  t 
For  which  intent  he  fills  their  simple  minds 
Witii  Idle  tales  of  glory  and  renown  t 
Using  their  warm  attachment  to  himself 
Foe  most  unworthy  ends. 
This  is  the  busy  time  i  go  forth,  my  friend  t 
Mix  with  the  soldiers,  now  in  joUy  groups 
Aroond  their  evening  cups.     There,  spare  no 

cost,      {gioet  him  a  pune.) 
Observe  their  words,  aee  how  the  poison  takes 
And  then  return  again. 
Gemt.  1  wiU,  my  lord. 

[Exzuht  ssMToffy. 

flCESK  HL — ^A  SUrTE  Or  onAHD  AFAJtTMZinS,  WITH 

THzm  WIDE  noons  thkown  open,  lighted  up 

»  AND    PILLED    WTTH    COXPAUT    DT 


Eater  several  Masks,  and  pass  throogh  the  fiist  aparunent 
to  the  other  rooms.  Then  enter  Basil  in  the  disguise 
of  a  noaaded  seedier. 

Sa$.  (alone.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of  delight .' 
Withhi  tiie  blessed  compass  of  these  walls 
8be  is ;  the  gay  light  of  those  blazing  lamps 
Both  shine  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
Is  with  her  footsteps  press'd.    £*en  now,  pefhaps, 
Anudst  that  motley  rout  she  plays  her  part  t 
There  will  I  go ;  she  cannot  be  conceal'd ; 
For  but  the  flowing  of  her  graceful  robe 
Will  soon  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it, 
Tboi^  in  a  thousand  masks.   Ye  homely  weeds, — 
{looking  ai  his  hahU,) 
Which  half  conceal,  and  half  declare  my  state. 
Beneath  your  kind  disguise,  0 !  let  me  prosper. 
And  boldly  take  the  privilege  ye  give  t 
Follow  her  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  her  side ; 
Thus  near  her  foce  my  listening  ear  incline. 
And  feel  her  soft  breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek. 
Her  fair  hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
May  it  not  be  e'en  so  ?  by  heaven  it  shall .' 
This  onee,  O  *  serve  me  well,  and  ever  after, 
Ye  shall  be  treasured  like  a  monarch's  robes ; 
Lodged  in  my  chamber,  near  my  pillow  kept ; 
And  oft  with  midnight  lamp  I'll  visit  ye. 
And,  gazing  wistfully,  this  night  recall. 
With  all  its  past  delif^ts.—- But  yonder  moves 
A  slender  foim,  dress'd  in  an  azure  robe  $ 
It  moves  not  like  the  rest— it  must  be  she ! 

{Goa  kattily  into  another  apartment^  and  mixes 
miih  the  Masks,) 


Enter  RosoraiBe,  lantastlcaltj  dressed,  wkh  a  willow 
upon  his  head,  and  scraps  of  sonnets,  and  torn  letteis 
flutteringnmnd  his  neck;  punmedl^  a  group  of  Masks 
from  one  of  the  inner  apartments,  who  hoot  at  him,  and 
push  him  aboin  as  he  entem. 

ij^JIfosA.  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knave. 
And  fain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 

Ros.  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  met 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  furi 
And  as  this  woiul  chaplet  on  my  brow. 
And  these  tear-biotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  abandon 'd  lover,  out  of  place  i 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage. 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shaped. 

2d  MaOu  What  canst  thou  do  ? 

3d  Mask,  Ay,  what  besides  offending  ? 

Roe.  O !  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad, 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee  { 
Groan  like  a  ghost;  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady's  heart 
But  to  behold. 

let  Mask,       Poo,  poo,  insipid  fool ! 

Ros.  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own, 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights, 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I'd  invent-— 
As  whether  such  a  &ir  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft  maid. 
With  favourite  lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  sick. 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether— 

Is^  Mask,    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed  I 
{aside,)   How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  the 
count? 

2d  Mask,  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady's  fame? 

Roe,  Tes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
111  carve  her  name, with  true-love  garlands  bound: 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eye  i  'foith,  every  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  skin  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
Ill  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble*b  edge. 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

3d  Jtfuk.  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wilt 
thou  brave  ? 

Roe,  In  truth,  fair  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  less 
Than  other  service,  and  were  somethhig  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  glance } 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone. 
As  maids  have  done,  come  o'er  the  wall  herself. 
And  meet  me  foirly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  foot  wide  or  so. 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid !  I  wiU  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzz— 

4ih  Maek,  Such  paltiy  service  sulU  thee  best, 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her  ? 

Roe,  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  sultsna ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion, 
Each  change  of  hmnour  and  affected  stoim }     - 
Be  scolded,  frown'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recall'd,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again  i 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would  forsfo 
8dS 
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Th0  bliss  of  one  to  exercise  it  thus  ? 
O !  I  tan  bear  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 
4lh  JMMk.  {beating  Mm,)  Well,  bear  it  then,  thou 

hast  deserved  it  well. 
Ro8»  'Zounds,  lady !  do  not  give  such  heavy 
blows; 
I'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 

5th  Mask,  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  for  my  swain ; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  your  blows, 
lYor  thus  assume  my  rights. 
Rot.  Agreed.     Wilt  thott  a  gracious  mistress 

prove? 
6th  Matk,  Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  as  thy 
genius  suits } 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is. 
All  women's  humour  ahalt  thou  find  in  me. 
Ill  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning  smiles — 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown : 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  freaks ; 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate ; 
But  still  between  the  whiles  I'll  careful  be, 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts, 
Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien, 
To  bind  thy  giddy  soul  with  flattery's  chaim ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  that  flattery  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pungent  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canst  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme. 
And  most  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods ; 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul. 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  ruled, 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 
i2os.  Marry,  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 
6th  Mask,   And  more;  111  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word, 
That  when  your  noble  swainship  shall  bestow 
More  ftithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid. 
Who  loves  yon  with  sincerity  and  truth, 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammel'd  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside, 
And  such  a  one  become. 
Ro9.  Well  spoke,  brave  lady,  I  will  follow  thee. 
(Follotts  her  to  the  comer  qf  the  stage.) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  ears  of  mine  I'd  give, 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  lace, 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmask: 
I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose :  now  prithee  do. 

(Unmasking.) 
AJb,  {unmasking.)  Well,  hast  thou  guess'd  me 

right  r 
Ros.  {bowing  low.)  Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
most  profound  respect. 
Doth  make  an  awkward  booby  of  me  now. 

Atb.  I've  joined  your  frolic  with  a  good  intent. 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  precious,  and  I  must  be  short 
Ros.  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  power  will 
have, 
Most  honour'd  lady,  than  a  conn'd  oration. 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  sex, 
Who  wear^  thy  years  with  such  a  winning  grace ; 
Thou  art  the  more  admired  the  more  thou  ftdeet 


Alb.  I  thank  your  lordship  for  these  couftMNW 
words  I 
But  to  my  purpoee— Tou  are  Basilt  friend  i 
Be  friendly  to  him  then,  and  warn  him  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allured  to  stay  { 
For  if  he  does,  there's  mischief  waits  him  here 
May  prove  the  bane  of  aU  his  future  dayi. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  bless  your  friend  and  you ;  I  love  yon  both. 

[Exit. 
Ros.  {alone.)  What  may  this  waning  mean  ?  I 
had  my  fears. 
There's  something  hatching  which  I  know  not  oC 
I've  lost  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

( Throwing  away  his  papers  and  Ms  wiHoitt,} 
Away,  ye  scraps !  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  weani 
I  watch'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sights 
But  I  must  search  again  and  find  him  out     [Bxir. 


Enter  Basil  much  agitated,  with  his  i 

Bos.  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  fbllow'd  every  fom 
Where  aught  appear'd  of  dignity  or  grace : 
I've  listen'd  to  the  tone  of  every  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  maski 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  a  startled  hare. 
With  the  imagined  rustling  ^f  her  robes, 
At  every  dame's  approach.    Deceitful  night. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promised  joys  ? 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone !  0  spiteful  fate ! 
Yet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  she  is,  although  to  me  she  is  not 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form, 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voice ; 
Some  happy  favourite  doth  enjoy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee  f 
What  devilish  spell  is  o'er  this  cursed  hour  f 

0  heavens  and  earth  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  in  the  diets  of  a  female  coi^Jnrer. 

Mask.   Methinks   thou  art   impatient,  valiant 
soldier : 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely ;  is  it  so  ? 

Bos.  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 

Mask.  I  have  some  potent  drugs  may  ease  thy 
smart 
Where  is  thy  wound  ?  ist  here  ? 

{Pointing  to  the  bandage  on  Ms  arm.) 

Bas.  Poo,  poo,  begone ! 

Thou  canst  do  naught — tis  in  my  head,  my  heart*— 
'TIS  everywhere,  where  medicine  cannot  cure. 

Mask.  If  wounded  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  wound 
Which  some  ungrateful  fair  one  hath  inflicted. 
And  I  may  conjure  something  for  thy  good. 

Bas,  Ah !  if  thou  couldst !  what,  must  I  fool 
with  thee  ? 

Mask,  Thou  must  a  while,  and  be  examined  too. 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ? 

Bas,  I  cannot  tell  thee.    In  her  presence  still 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty, 
Tet  naught  of  woman  e'er  was  form'd  so  fiur. 

Mask,  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon  beaiM 
To  send  her  wound  for  wound  P 
Bas,  Alas !  she  shoots  from  such  a  hopeless  hdj^l^ 
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No  dart  of  mine  bath  plume  to  mount  so  far. 
None  but  *  prince  may  dare. 

MoMk.  But,  if  thou  bast  no  bope,  tbou  hast  no  love. 

Bos.  I  love,  and  yet  in  truth  I  bad  no  hope. 
But  that  the  might  at  least  with  some  good  will. 
Some  gentle,  pore  regard,  some  secret  kindness. 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  me  place. 
This  was  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown ; 
For  she  regards  me  not  *,  despises,  scorns  me: 
Scoms,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  would  have  bled  for  her. 

Mask,  (diseotering  herself  to  he  Victoria,  by  tpeah- 
ing  in  her  true  voice.)  O !  no,  she  dbes  not 
[Ejot  hastily  in  cortfueion, 

Jloi.  {standi  for  a  moment  riveted  to  the  spot, 
then  holds  14)  both  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy.) 
It  is  herself !  it  is  her  blessed  self .' 
O !  what  a  fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
Begone,  unmanly  feais !  I  must  be  bold. 

[Exit  qfter  her. 

A  Dance  of  Masks. 

Enter  Dvkb  and  Ojiinuxcio,  unmasked. 

Dufce.  This  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns  not 

r.  He  will  return  ere  long^-nay,  there  he 


Enter  GwnruniAH. 

Jhdte,  Does  all  go  well  ?  (going  close  199  to  him.) 

Geni,  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

For  now  the  poison  works,  and  the  stung  soldiers 

Rage  o*er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes, 

Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  w|io  would  betray 


That  Frederick,  too,  the  discontented  man 
Of  whom  your  highness  was  so  lately  told. 
Swallows  the  bait,  and  does  his  part  most  bravely. 
Gaurlecio  counseU'd  well  to  keep  him  blind. 
Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul : 
He  is  so  fiery  he  had  spumM  us  else, 
And  ruin'd  all  the  plot 
Dufce.   Speak  softly,  friend— 111  hear  it  all  in 
private. 
A  gay  and  careless  fiice  we  now  assume. 

DnM,  Oadr.  and  Gbmt.  retire  into  the  inner  apartment, 
appeariog  to  laugh  and  talk  gayly  to  the  different  Masks 
as  they  pass  them. 

Be^oter  YicTOBiA,  followed  by  Basil. 

VieL  Forbear, my  lord;  these  words  offend  mine 
ear. 

Bos.  Tet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  offend, 
Nor  thus  with  thy  displeasure  punish  me  \ 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
O !  hear  them,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught 

Viet.  If  I  indeed  should  listen  to  thy  words. 
They  must  not  talk  of  love. 

Bos.  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  speak. 
To  clnim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
I*d  be  content  to  talk  of  any  thing. 
If  it  were  possible  to  be  with  thee, 
And  think  of  aught  but  love. 

FttdL  I  fear,  my  lord,  you  have  too  much  presumed 
On  those  unguarded  words,  which  wen  in  truth 


Utter'd  at  unawares,  with  little  heed. 

And  urge  their  meaning  Ux  beyond  the  sight 

Bos.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  kindly 
meant. 
As  though  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  feel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn,  ungenezous  soon, 
A  heart  sO  deeply  stricken. 

Vict.  So  fiiir  thou'st  read  it  weU. 

Bas.  Ha !  have  I  well } 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict.  My  father  comet 

He  were  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Bas.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  f 

Vict.  Away !  hell  be  displeased — ^I  cannot  say«- 

Bas.  Well,  let  him  come :  it  is  thyself  I  fear ; 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o*er  my  head, 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir, 
Till  thou  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Ftc^  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — ^I  cannot  hate 
thee.  (Breaks  from  JUm  and  exit.) 

Bas.  (alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me  .*  no,  thou 
canst  not  hate  me ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o'erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly. 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  MntANno,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Bas.  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child  ?  what  play- 
ful fair 
Has  decked  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  ? 

Mir.  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bas.  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

Mir.  They  say  I  am : 

And  now,  between  ourselves.  111  tell  thee,  soldier, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merxy  little  songs  she  teaches  me-— 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  lifts  the  covering  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  feign  as  though  I  slept ; 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  cheek  she  lays, 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  fair  white  handg ; 
And  then  I  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me,  and  calls  me  cheat ; 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bas.  What !  does  she  even  so,  thou  happiest  child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  piees'd  so  dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
(Takes  him  eagerly  up  in  his  ams,and  kisses  him.) 

Mir.  No,  let  me  down,  thy  kisses  are  so  rough. 
So  fuiiouB  rou^i^-she  doth  not  kiss  me  so. 

Bas.  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  Vic- 
toria's? 

Mir,  Hard  by  her  own. 

Bas.  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  I'd  sing. 
To  luU  thee  to  thy  rest 

Mir.  O  no,  thou  must  not  *  *ti8afri^tfulplaee| 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lofty  tiees. 
Whose  spreading  branches  shade  her  chamber  wallf  t 
So  do  not  I  s  for  when  tis  duk  o'  nights. 
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Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosts  rise  through  the 

giound. 
I  hear  them 'many  a  time  when  I*m  a  bed. 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cowering  head. 
O !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thiog,  my  lord, 
To  sleep  alone  i*  the  dark  ?   . 
Boi.  Poor  harmless  child !  thy  prate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  Masks. 
Isf  MasfL  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little  truant 
boy? 
Come,  play  thy  part  with  us. 

Masks  place  Mxramik)  Io  the  middle,  and  range  them- 
seWes  round  him. 

SONO.— ▲  ouuk 
Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile, 
Timid  look,  and  blushing  smile. 
Downy  wings  to  steal  thy  way, 
Gilded  bow,  and  quiver  gaj, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  racef 

Who  is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Hath  not  felt  the  flying  daitf 

Who  is  he  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  found  % 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  shed 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  headt 

Ah  love  1  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  cliain ! 

Ah  lore !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  tdiss,  our  bane. 

More  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  felt  thy  pain  1 

(Ail  the  Masks  dance  round  Cupid,  Then  enter 
a  hand  qf  Satyrs,  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
his  votaries  s  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner, "] 


Scene  I. 


ACT. IV. 

iTREET  BETOKE  BASIL^  L0DOIN08. 


Enter  RosDrsno  and  two  Officers 
Boe,  (speaking  as  he  enters,)  Unless  we  find  him 

quickly,  all  is  lost 
Is^  Qf.  His  very  guards,  methinks,  have  left 
their  post 
To  join  the  mutiny. 
Ros,  {knocking  very  loiid.)    Holla !  who's  there 
within  ?  confotmd  this  door  ! 
It  will  not  yield.    0  for  a  giant's  strength ! 
Holla,  holla,  within !  will  no  one  hear  ? 

Enter  a  Fbrter  from  the  house. 

Ros.  (eagerly  to  the  porter.)    Is  he  retum'd  ?  is 
he  retum'd  not  yet  ? 
Thy  &ce  dofh  tell  me  so. 

Port.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Jtos.  Then  let  him  ne'er  return  .'— — i 
Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  haye  their  way ! 
Ill  search  for  him  no  more. 

Port.  He  hath  been  absent  all  the  night,  my  lord. 

J2os.  I  know  he  hath. 

^  Off'  And  yet  'tis  possible 

He  may  have  entered  by  the  secret  door  { 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranced. 
Is  dead  to  every  sound. 

(Bm.  without  9peaking^rusheBintotksk9Uteymd 
the  rest  foUow  him.) 


Enter  Basil. 

Bos.  The  blue  air  of  the  morning  pinches  keenly. 
Beneath  her  window  all  the  chilly  ni^t, 
I  felt  it  not    Ah  !  night  has  been  my  day  { 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  from  her  chamber 

gleam'd 
Has  to  the  breeze  a  warmer  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  burning  east. 

Re-enter  RosDraxao,  ftc  fiom  the  house. 

Ros.  Himself!  himself!   He'b  here !  het  here  f 
0  Basil ! 
What  friend  at  such  a  time  could  lead  thee  forth  f 

Bos.  What  is  the  matter  which  distnibs  ym 
thus.^ 

Ros.  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  man  distvb. 
Treason's  abroad :  thy  men  have  mutinied. 

Bos.  It  is  not  so  $  thy  wits  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sob^r  station  in  thy  brain. 

1st  Qf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  speaks  in  sober 
earnest 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  employed 
To  fill  your  troops  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  though  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gain. 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  deeds. 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramparts, 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  march. 

Bos.  What !  think  they  vilely  of  me  ?  threaten 
too! 
0 !  most  ungenerous,  most  unmanly  thought ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  (to  Bos.)  to  reason  with  their 

folly? 
Folly  it  is ;  baseness  it  cannot  be. 

Ros.  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  ftoim. 
And  bid  it  cease  to  rage.— - 
Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  them 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  ranks. 
Like  subterraneous  gnmiblings  of  an  earthquake. 

The  vengeful  hurricane 
Does  not  with  such  fantastic  writhings  toss 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive  tagp 
Their  foims  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throng'd 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creation. 

Bos.  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  impeasionV 
ones. 
Ill  go  to  them — 

Ros.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thousand  strong. 
If  it  should  come  to  this. 

Bas.  No,  never,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean :  I  with  my  soldiers  must 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  oflScers  all  stanch  and  faithful  f 

Ros.  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  corps. 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  long  neglected. 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sudden  rise. 
From  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men ; 
And -now,  because  It  still  must  be  deferr'd. 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  him. 
And  bums  to  be  revenged. 

Bas.  Well,  well  This  grieves  me  too— 

But  let  OS  go. 


BASIL* 
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SCZNK  n.— ^TBZ  SAJIPABTS  OF  THC  TOWN. 

The  SoMien  are  discovered,  drawn  up  {n  a  diaoiderly 
manner,  hoUaing  and  ipeaUng  big,  and  claahing  ibeir 
aima  tumultuowly. 

Ist  8oL  No,oomnde,iios  hell  gape  and  swallow 
me. 
If  I  do  budge  for  such  most  devilish  orders ! 

id  Soi.  Huzza !   biaye   comrades !    Who   says 

otherwise? 
3d  Sol.  No  one,  huzza !  confound  all  treacherous 
leaders! 

( The  SoidUri  huzza  and  ekuh  their  arms,) 
Cik  8eL  Heaven  dart  its  fieiy  lightning  on  his 
head! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  ! 
3d  Sof.^  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air. 
Into  a  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown, 
May  foDow  our  brave  general. 

laf  SoL  Curse  his  name ! 

I've  fought  for  him  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
cnckM! 
Sd  SoL  We  will  command  ourselves  t  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
Oik  Sol.  Ay,  ay,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
(AU  ike  Soldiert  east  ig»  their  caps  in  the  air  and 

huzza,) 
2d  SoL  Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here, 
And  easy  service;  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers  ! 
The  general  comes,  good  hearts !   no  flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiereely  >  we*re  the  masters  now. 
{Thejf  aU  dash  their  arms  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general^  who 
netD  enterSyfoUowed  by  Rosinberg  and  Officers. 
Basil  walks  close  along  the  front  ranks  qf  the 
Sol^ers,lookingatthemverystea^astly;  then 
retires  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 
speaks  with  a  very  full  loud  fAHce.) 
Bos.  How  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus. 
Assembled  here  unsummon'd  by  command  ? 

(A  eo9tfused  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol- 
diers ;  some  <f  them  call  out) 
But  we  ours^es  command  t  we  wait  no  orders.. 
{A  cmtfused  noise  ef  voices  is  heardy  and  one 
louder  than  the  rest  calls  out) 
Matt  we  be  butcher'd  for  tiiat  we  are  brave  ? 
(A  loud  clamour  and  clashing   of  arms,  then 
several  voices  caU  out) 
Damn  hidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 
Frederick  shall  lead  us  now 

{Others caU  out) 
Well  march  where'er  we  list ;  for  hfilan  march. 
Bos.  {waving  his  hand,and  beckoning  them  to 
he  silent,  speaks  with  a  very  loud  voice,) 
Yes,  mardi  where'ier  ye  list :  for  Milan  march. 
SoL  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

{The  mmrmur  ceases — a  short  pause.) 
Bas,  Yes,  march  where'er  ye  list}  for  Milan 
march: 
But  as  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go} 
For  cm  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
And  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
^A  great  clamour  amongst  the  ranks-^eome  call 
out) 
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What  wear  we  aims  for  f  ( Others  call  out) 

No,  he  daree  not  do  it. 
{One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
( Several  of  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms,  and 
threaten  to  attack  him;  the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  drfend 
him,) 
Bas,  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal.  111  deal  with  them  alone. 
J2os.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bos.    {very   earnestly.)  Put   up,   my    friends. 
{Oifficers   still  persist.)    What!  are  you 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  hero  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th*  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

C^ers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  qf  roith  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  qf  his  Soldiers, 
*  who  still  hold  themselves  in  a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field, 
And  bravely  fought;  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death/ 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  daxmtless  on  i 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands. 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk, 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  ?   Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  i 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base  $ 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten'd  deed^ 
Obey,  or  murder  me.     ' 
{A  coftfused  murmur^— some  qf  the  Soldiers  call 
out) 
Mareh  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  call  out) 
Ay,  mareh  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  ye ; 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go. 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me ; 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  me 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance  i 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play ; 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me ; 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier ; 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 
{Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 

murder  us. 
1st  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
youifaith» 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service : 
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You  have  agreed  to  sell  yoar  soldiers'  blood, 
And  ire  have  shed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Baa,  Hear  me,  my  soldiers 

2d  S<d,  No,  hear  him  not,  he  means  to  cozen  you. 
Frederick  will  do  you  right 

(Endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  noite  and  confusion 
amongst  them,) 

Bas.  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  from 
hell 
To  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain 

{Seizes  upon  2d  Soldier,  drags  him  out  from  the 
ranks,  and  wrests  his  arms  from  him  /  then 
takes  a  pistol  from  his  side,  and  holds  it  to  hi* 
head,) 
Stand  there,  damnM  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent ; 
For  if  thou  utterest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
I'll  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth. 
To  bellow  with  the  damn'd  * 

{The  Soldiers  keep  a  dead  silence— after  a  pause, 
Basil  resumes  his  speech,) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.—- 
Tou  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service, 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory  | 
And  if  in  this  I  have  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troops 
So  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  ptoud  at  heart. 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
I  said,  fair  glory'b  palm  ye  would  not  yield 
To  e'er  the  bravest  legion  train'd  t6  arms. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troops 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host, 
If  honour  bade  hhn  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words. 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim'd  our  aims, 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  love. 
Safe  and  ignoble  service — be  it  so— 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus, 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny. 
Your  own  destruction.    Well  for  Pavia  march. 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  walls ; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead. 
That  ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  worn. 
Requiring  ease  and  rest    Some  other  chief. 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpefb  sound. 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then. 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks, 
I'll  rather  flight,  with  hnre  men  for  my  fellows. 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 

{A  great  murmur  rises  amongst  the  ranks.  Sol- 
diers call  out) 
We  will  not  fMrt !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

{All  call  out  together) 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  stilL 

Bas.  How  can  I  be  your  general  ?  ye  obey 
As  caprice  moves  you ;  I  must  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
A  Sacred  oath.— 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove — 
You're  weary  grown— I*ve  been  too  hard  a  master — 
Soldiers,  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  obey. 
Bas,  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pled^ 


Unto  no  easy  service :— hardships,  toils. 
The  hottest  dangers  of  most  dreadful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion  i  and  when  all  is  o'er. 
Each,  like  his  general,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  brave  soldier. 
How  say  ye  ibw  ?  I  spread  no  tempting  1 
A  better  fate  than  this,  I  promise  none. 
Soldiers,  We'll  foUow  BasiL 
Bas.  What  token  of  obedience  will  ye  give  f 

{A  deep  pome.) 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  ftrms ! 

{They  all  lay  dmon  their  ormt.) 
If  any  here  ard  weary  of  the  service. 
Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  they  shall  liave 
A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  homes ; 
And  from  my  scanty  fortune  111  make  good 
The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royal  master  owes  them. 
Let  those  who  follow  me  their  arms  resume. 

{They  all  resume  tkeir  anne.) 
Bos.  {holding  up  his  hands.)    High  heavca  be 
praised! 
I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  you,  my  soldiers. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gracious  master. 
With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north, 
Most  high  preferment,  wtuch  I  did  refuse. 
For  that  I  would  not  leave  my  gaUant  troops. 
(  Takes  out  a  letter,  and  throws  it  amongst  tkem.) 
{A  great  commotion  amongst  the  Soldiers  s  many 
df  them  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  about  fctm, 
calling  out) 
Our  gallant  general !  {Others  call  amt) 

We'll  spend   our  hearts'  blood  for  thee,  noble 
Basil! 
Bas.  And  so  you  thought  me  lUte  ?  this  bites  to 
the  quick  I 
My  soldiers  thought  me  false .' 
(2^  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  eagerly 
around  him,    Basil,  wooing  them  off  unik  his 
hands.) 
Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me ! 

{Soldiers  retire  to  their  rasdts.) 
'TIS  well— -retire,  and  hold  yonrselvet  piepsiied 
To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  again 
Till  you  are  sunmion'd  by  the  heat  of  drum. 
Some  secret  enemy  has  tamper'd  with  you. 
For  3ret  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 
There  moves  a  man  who  wears  s  traitor^  hamit, 
{T%e  Soldiers  begin  to  mardt  cff,  and  mumU 

strikes  up,) 
Bas.   {holding  up  his  hand.)     Cease,    cease, 
tnumphsnt  sounds, 
Which  OUT  brave  fiithers,  men  without  npnmAf 
Raised  in  the  hour  of  triumph !  but  this  hoar 
To  us  no  gloiy  bring»— 
Then  silent  be  your  march    ere  that  again 
Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  tiiese  shall  move, 
A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  must  pass. 
And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day's  stain. 

[Ekeuvt  Soldiers,  silent  and  dejected. 

Entar  FasimiucK,  who  starts  back  on  secins  BlAao. 
alone. 
Bas,  Advance,  lieutenant ;  wherefore  shrink  ye 
back? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect. 
And  front  your  man  thorigh  sniM  with  frowning 
death. 
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Have  you  done  aught  the  valiant  should  not  do  / 
I  fear  you  have.  (Fred,  looks  coftfund.) 

With  secret  art,  and  &]se  insinuation. 
The  simple  untaught  soldiers  to  seduce 
From  their  sworn  duty,  might  become  the  base* 
Become  the  coward  well  j  hut  0 !  what  villain 
Had  the  dark  power  to  engage  thy  valiant  worth 
In  snch  a  work  as  this  I 

Fted.  Is  Basil,  then,  so  lavish  of  his  praise 
On  a  neglected  pitiful  subaltern  ? 
It  were  a  libel  oo  his  royal  master  i 
A  foul  reproach  upon  fair  fortune  cast. 
To  call  me  valiant : 

And  surely  he  has  been  too  much  their  debtor 
To  mean  them  this  rebuke. 

.Bos.  Is  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifts. 
That  it  is  wonderful  when  they  are  found 
Where  fortune  smiles  not  f 
Thou  art  by  natore  bnrve  and  so  am  I ; 
But  in  those  distant  ranks  moves  there  not  one 

{pointing  <^  ihg  stage.) 
Of  high  ennobled  soul,  by  nature  form'd 
A  hero  and  commander,  who  will  yet 
In  his  untrqphied  grave  forgotten  lie 
With  meaner  men  ?    I  dare  be  sworn  there  does. 

Fred,  What  need  of  words  ?    I  crave  of  thee  no 
favour, 
I  have  oflfended  'gainst  ann'd  law,  offended. 
And  shrink  not  irom  my  doom. 

JIbs.  I  know  thee  well,  I  know  thou  fear'st  not 
death; 
On  scaffold  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
Thou  wilt  engage  him:  and  if  thy  proud  soul, 
In  sullen  obstinacy,  eooms  all  grace. 
E'en  be  it  so.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
Thou  truly  canst  receive  a  brave  man's  pardon, 
Thou  hast  it  freely. 

Dred,  It  must  not  be.    I've  been  thine  enemy— 
I've  been  unjust  to  thee— 

JiBS.  I  know  thou  hast ; 

Bat  thou  art  brave,  and  I  forgivie  thee  alL 

Fred,  My   lord!   my   general!     O   I   cannot 


I  cannot  live  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 

Bos.  But  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest  man 
From  error  turo'd,— canst  live  and  be  my  Mend. 

{Raising  Fred,  from  the  ground,) 
Forbear,  Ibrbear !  see  where  our  friends  advance  : 
They  must  not  think  thee  suing  for  a  pardon  ; 
That  would  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they  come. 
Tell  me,  if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell. 
What  did  seduce  thee  from  thy  loyal  faith  ? 

IWdL  No  cunning  tnitor  did  my  faith  attempt. 
For  then  I  had  withstood  him :  but  of  late.. 
I  know  not  how^-a  bad  and  restless  spirit 
Has  work'd  within    my  bKeast,  and   made    me 

wretched. 
I^re  lent  mine  ear  to  lioolish  idle  tales, 
Of  veiy  zealous,  though  but  recent  friends. 

Jlor.  fiolUy,  our  friends  approach— of  this  again. 

[EZETTRT. 

ScQTE  in. — ^AK  APAaTMnirr  IN  basil's  lodgings. 

Enter  Basil  and  RosmaBRo. 
IZos.  Thank  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with  thee. 
Last  night  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious  mind, 
I 


And  cursed  thine  ill-timed  absence.— 
There'ft  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court. 
Against  thee  plotting,  and  this  momiDg'k  tumult. 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect 

Bas.  Nay,  nay,  my  friend  ! 

The  nature  of  man's  mind  too  well  thou  knowest, 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwink'd  statesmen  do ; 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  poor  wiles  misled, 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  policy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanic  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force, 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  roused, 
The  animating  sight  of  something  noble, 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finely  waked, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design. 
In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions, 
All  grand  events,  have  oft  effected  more 
Than  deepest  canning  of  their  paltry  art 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  with  wine. 
Who  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his  mates, 
For  they  in  truth  some  hardships  have  endured : 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court  / 

Ros,  Ah !  there  is  something,  friend,  hi  Mantua's 
court, 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  barefiiced  treason. 
Seem  fair  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 

Bas.  Nay,  tis  a  weakness  in  thee,  Rosinberg, 
Which  makes  thy  mind  so  jealous  and  distrustful. 
Why  should  the  Duke  be  false  ? 

Ros.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince-^ 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumour'd  secretly. 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engaged. 
E'en  with  our  master's  enemy,  the  Frank. 

Bas.  And  so  thou  thinkest— 

iZos.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end. 

Last  night  that  good  and  honovmtble  dame. 
Noble  Albini,  with  most  friendly  art, 
From  the  gay  clamorous  throng  my  steps  beguiled, 
Unmask'd  before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  me,  if  I  were  Basil's  friend, 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  hun  here. 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court 'to  leave. 
She  said  she  loved  thee  much ;  and  hadstlfaou  seen 
Bow  anxiously  she  urged— 

Bas.  (interrupting  him.)    By  heaven  and  earth 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  breaks  through  thy  tale. 
And  I  could  leap  like  madmen  in  their  freaks, 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam !  Ah  !  no,  no,  no ! 
It  cannot  be  !  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! 
¥et  didst  thou  say,  she  uiged  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  who  avoids  all  share 
In  secret  politics  $  one  only  charge 
Her  interest  claims,  Victoria's  guardian  friend— 
And  she  would  have  me  hence — it  must  be  so. 
0  !  would  it  were  !  how  saidst  thou,  gentle  Rosin- 
berg? 
She  urged  it  earnestly— how  did  she  urge  it  f 
Nay,  prithee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus, 
But  tell  me  all  her  words  !    What  said  she  ? 

Ros.  O  Basil !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  folly, 
But  that  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Most  admirable,  brave,  determined  man  ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  art  thou  now  ? 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  transports  thee  thus. 
Thinkst  thou— 
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Bos,  I  will  not  tell  thee  what  I  think. 

Rot.  But  I  can  guess  it  well,  and  it  deceives  thee. 
Leave  this  detested  place,  this  fatal  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  thy  ruin. 
A  soldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear. 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal  troops, 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  enemy  fought. 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  ? 

Bob.  Thou  dost  disturb  thy  brain  with  fancied 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice. 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment ; 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  be  to  me 
Worth  years  of  other  time. 

Ro8,  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fatal  beauty  of  that  woman, 
Which  hath  bewitch'd  thee  so  ! 

Bat.  'TIS  most  ungenerous 

To  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand, 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

jRos.  God  knows  my  heart  I  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain ; 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  inthralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fur  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise. 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part : 
But  for  the  present,— -fy  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat,  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheVl> 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shared. 
Yet  talk'st  as  though  she  were  a  common  £ur  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown  t 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thoughts. 
And  vainly  try'st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat 

Ros.  So  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves. 
Yet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fy  on  it  I  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier .' 

Bat,  Have  done,  have  done  I  why  dost  thou  bate 
me  thus  ? 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Eosinbeig. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  ? 
I'll  Manfua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot.  Then,  faith  I  tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now ; 
Ay,  on  the  instant    1st  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame. 
Though  yet  uncheer'd  e'en  by  that  tempting  lure. 
No  lover  breathes  without  ?  thou  hast  no  hope. 

Bos.  What,  dost  thou  mean — curse  on  the  paltry 
thought ! 
That  I  should  count  and  bargain  with  my  heart, 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour. 
As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  ^ 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  i«gard, 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls. 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
£'en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  sun  ; 
Though  placed  by  fate  where  some   obstructing 

bound. 
Some  deep  impassable  between  us  roll'd. 


And  I  might  yet  from  some  high  towering  clilT 

Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  afar, 

Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  eve  stnd  mom ;  j 

Nay,  though  within  the  drcle  of  the  moon 

Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  retom. 

And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  night. 

And  upward  turn  my  ever-gazing  eye, 

Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 

Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be ; 

My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore. 

And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  away  ! 

How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  loves  like  me. 

Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

Rot.  But  with  such  hope,  my  friend,  how-  Btand 
thy  fears  ? 
Are  they  so  well  refined  ?  how  wilt  thou  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  high-iavonr'd  prince 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  married  her  ? 
Though  now  unshackled,  will  it  alwajrs  be  ? 

Bat,  By  heaven  thou  dost  contrive  but  to  tor- 
ment, 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  givest ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  sayest 

Rot.  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  fain  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning  gnli^ 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  steps. 

Bat.  Go,  rather  save  thyself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seized  thy  breast, 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage-Uke  brow. 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  caprice. 
I  can  direct  myself. 

Rot,  Yes,  do  thyself, 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bat.  I  scorn  thy  thought :  it  is  beneath  my  seoni : 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung — an  artful  woman  ! 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
And  all  its  goodness  too  * 

Ros,  I  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  impute — 

Bat,  No,  faith  thou  canst  not 

Rot,  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arts  all  women 
have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee  greatly. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend, 
Let  roe  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier^  fair  repute,  a  hero's  fame, 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  place. 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 

Bag.  Nay,  since  thou  most  assume  it  o'er  mc 
thus, 
Be  general,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot.  What,  hath  thb  passion  in  so  short  a  space, 
O .'  curses  on  it !  so  far  changed  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  wannth. 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  r 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  thus  to  treat  my  iHend, 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend! 

Bag.  Say  kinsman  rather  $  chance  has  Knk'd  us 
so: 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  sever'd  far ; 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are ;  our  thoughts  unlike  { 
My  breast  disowns  thee — thou'rt  no  friend   of 
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JUm.  All !  haY8  I  then  so  long,  so  dearly  loyed 
thee; 
So  often,  with  an  elder  brother's  care, 
Thy  chUttsh  rambles  tended,  shared  thy  sports  ( 
Fiird  ap  by  stealth  thy  weary  sdiool-boy*8  task ; 
Taught  thy  young  arms  thine  earlieit  feats  of 

strength; 
With  boastful  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
In  glory's  paths,  contented  then  to  fill 
A  second  place,  so  I  might  serve  with  thee ; 
And  say 'st  thoa  now,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
Well,  be  it  so ;  I  am  thy  Idnsman  then. 
And  by  that  title  will  I  save  thy  name, 
From  danger  of  disgrace.    Indulge  thy  will. 
Ill  lay  me  down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick : 
And  yet  I  shall  not  feign — ^I  shall  not  feign ; 
For  thy  unkindness  makes  me  so  indeed. 
It  will  be  said  that  Basil  tarried  here 
To  save  hiA  friend,  for  so  they'll  call  me  still ; 
Nor  will  dishonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
For  such  a  kindly  deed. — 
(Basil  tDolks  tip  and  down  in  great  agitation,  t?ten 
stops,  covers  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  seems 
to  be  overcome,    Rosinberg  looks  at  him  ear- 
nestly.) 

0  blessed  heaven,  he  weeps ! 
(Rms  vp  to him^and  catches  him  inhisarms.) 

0  Basil !  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  thee. 
And  is  it  possible  I've  moved  thee  thus  ? 

Bas.  («»  a  convulsed,  broken  voice,)    I  will  re- 

aounce--I11  leave^^ 
Hos.  What  says  my  Basil  ? 

Baa.  I*a  Mantua  leave— 111  leave  this  seat  of 
bliss— 
This  lovely  woman— tear  my  heart  in  twain— 
Cast  off  at  once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
Be  wretched— miserable— whate'er  thou  wilt— 
DoeC  thou  forgive  me  ? 
'Rosi  O  my  friend!  my  friend! 

1  love  thee  now  more  than  I  ever  loved  thee. 
I  must  be  cruel  to  thee  to  be  kind : 

Each  pang  I  see  thee  feel  strikes  through  my 

heart; 
Then  spare  vs  both,  call  up  thy  noble  spirit. 
And  meet  the  blow  at  once.    Thy  troops    are 

ready- 
Let  OS  depart,  nor  lose  another  hour. 
(Basil  shrinks  from  his  arms,  and  looks  at  him 
with  somewhat  of  an  vpbraiding,  at  the  same 
time  a  sorroufvl  look,) 
Bas.  Nay,  put  me  not  to  death  upon  the  instant ; 
111  see  her  once  again,  and  then  depart 

Ros,  See  her  but  once  again,  and  thou  art  ruin'd  I 
It  must  not  be — ^if  thou  regardest  m^« 
Bas.  Well  then,  it  shall  not  be.    Thou  hast  no 

mercy! 
Jim.  Ah !  thou  wilt  bless  me  all  thine  after-life 
For  what  now  seems  to  thee  so  merciless. 

iXoff.  {sitting  down  very  dejectedly.)    Mineafter^ 
life !  what  is  mine  After-life  ? 
My  day  is  closed  !  the  gloom  of  night  is  come ! 
A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  £ite. 
I've  seen  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  ej'es ; 
I've  heard  the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed  voice ; 
I've  seen  her  fair  form  from  my  sight  depart : 
My  doom  is  closed ! 


Ros,  (hanging  over  him  with  pity  and  affection.) 

Alas !  my  friend ! 
Bas,  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear'd. 
Ah !  little  thought  I  never  to  return ! 

Ros,  Why  so  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike  gloxy. 
The  fields  of  fidr  renown  are  still  before  thee ; 
Who  would  not  burn  such  noble  fame  to  earn  ? 

Bas,  What  now  are  arms,  or  fair  renown  to  me  ? 
Strive  for  it  those  who  will — and  yet,  a  while. 
Welcome  rough  war ;  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood ; 
(starting  from  his  seat,) 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ! 
Welcome  once  more  1  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 
Bnter  Isabxlla. 
Rob,  (to  Bas.)    My  princess  bids  me  greet  you 
noble  count  :— 
Bas.  (starting,)    What  dost  thou  say  ? 
Ros,  Damn  this  untimely  message ! 

.  Jsab,  The  princess  bids  me    greet  you,  noble 

count; 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate 
She  with  her  train- 
Bos.  What,  she  indeed,  herself  ? 
Xsab,  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to  see 

you. 
Bas.  Thank  heaven  for  this  !  I  will  be  there  anon. 
Ros.  (taking  hold  of  him.)    Stay,  stay,  and  do 

not  be  a  madman  still. 
Bas.  Let  jgp  thy  hold :  what,  must  I  be  a  brute, 
A  very  brute  to  please  thee  ?  no,  by  heaven ! 

(Breaks  from  him,  and  Exrr.) 
Ros.  (striking  his  forehead.)    All  lost  again !  ill 
fortune  light  upon  her  ! 

(Turning  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  thy  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  falero 
To  make  appointments,  honourable  dame  ? 

Jsab.  Not  so,  my  lord,  you  must  not  call  it  so: 
The  court  will  hunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  general  of  her  train. 
Ros,  Confound  these  women,  and  their  artful  • 
snares. 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Isab,  Yes,  grumble  at  our  empire  as  you  will- 
Bos.  What,  boast  ye  of  it  ?  empire  do  ye  fcall  it  ? 
It  is  your  shame  !  a  short-lived  tyranny. 
That  ends  at  last  in  hatred  and  contempt 

Isab,  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so  wisely  rule, 
Their  subjects  never  from  the  yoke  escape. 

Ros,  Some  women  do,  but  they  are  rarely  found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  the  ungenerous  task. 
'Faith !  of  you  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it— Good  be  with  you,  lady ! 

(Going.) 
Tsab,  0  would  I  could  but  touch  that  stubborn 
heart! 
How  dearly  should  he  pay  for  this  hour's  scorn ! 

[Exeuht  severally. 

ScElfE  IV. — ^A  SUXKER  APARTUENT  IN  TinC  OOUN- 
TRY,  TH£  WINDOWS  OF  WHICH  LOOK  TO  A  FOREST. 

Enter  Victoria  In  a  hunting  dress,  followed  by  Albimi 
and  Isabella,  speaking  as  they  enter. 
Vict,  (to  Alb.)    And  so  you  will  not  share  our 
sport  to-day  ? 

2E 
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Alb.  My  days  of  frolic  shoald  ere  this  be  o'er» 
But  thou,  my  charge,  hast  kept  me  youthful  still. 
I  should  most  gladly  go ;  but  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart} 
I  cannot  hunt  to-day. 

Vict.  Ill  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear  Al- 
binL 

^16.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

Vict.  Nay,butlwm. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheerful  horn 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  atliome. 

Alb.  Not  very  sick. 

Rather  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle  child, 
I'll  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e'en  as  I  am. 

Vict.  Nay,  then  I'll  go,  and  soon  return  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself. 

Itab.  Hark,  hark !  the  shrill  horns  call  us  to  the 
field: 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?  [Mutic  without.) 

Vict.  Yes,  my  Isabellas 

I  hear  it,  and  methinks  e'en  at  the  sound 
I  vault  already  on  my  leathern  seat. 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return. 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye. 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 
O !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 

bah.  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Alb.  What,  is  the  valiant  count  not  yet  departed  ? 

Vict,  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 

AJlb.  Fy .'  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  stronger  in 
thee. 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration. 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  ? 
O !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Vict.  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe: 
For  now  in  truth  I  love  not  adminttioii 
As  I  was  wont  to  do ;  in  truth  I  do  not. 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse. 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's  love, 
I  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 

Alb.  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thyself. 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  fiurewelL 

Vict.  O  no  I  that  will  not  be  ]  'twill  peace  re- 
store: 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  pnident  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  last      (Music  heard  vHthout.) 

Hark,  hark !  again  1 
All  good  be  with  you !  I'll  return  ere  long. 

{fiXEvsT  Victoria  and  Isabella. 

Alb.  {sola.)  Ay,go,and  every  blessing  with  thee 

My  most  tormenting,  and  most  pleasing  charge ! 
Like  vapour,  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou. 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air. 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  every  breese. 
For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceful. 
Endearing,  generous,  bountiful  and  kind) 


Vain,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  worthleM  praise  i 

Courteous  and  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent  i 

And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 

No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make  } 

For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gifti 

The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not, 

And  such  a  'witching  mien  thy  follies  show. 

They  make  a  very  idiot  of  reproof. 

And  smile  it  to  disgrace.— 

What  shall  I  do  with  thee  ^-It  grieves  me  mneb. 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  departed. 

When  from  the  chase  be  comes,  I'll  watch  his  stepfl. 

And  speak  to  him  myself.— 

0  !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  amhitkn 
Which  silly  adoration  only  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 

1  felt  the  like— I  did  not  feel  it  long: 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  niy  breast. 

As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind.       [Enr. 

Scene  Y^— a  veet  sEAirnFin.  obovs   v   Tm: 

FOBXST. 

Music  and  horns  heard  aikr  oS;  whDst  fauntmMi  and 
dogs  appear  passing  over  the  stage,  at  a  great  diauiice- 

Enter  VicroaiA  and  Basil,  as  If  jusi  ali^lad  from 
their  hones. 

Vict.  {iptakingtoattmdanUwiSUf^.)  JjmA  os 
our  horses  to  the  further  grove. 
And  wait  us  there/— 

(7^  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fngiaat  is, 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoofe  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance. 
And  fiOries  sport  beneath  the  somaer^  moon  $ 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Bas.  O !  I  would  quit  the  dnonoC  ef  a  gsd 
For  such  delightful  footing ! 

Viet.  I  kve  this  spot. 

Bas.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  wo«ld  live  and  fie 

VicL  See,  through  the  twisted  boughs  of  those 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  brighfuing  foliage  plftr* 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bas.  As  fbouc^  an  angel,  in  his  upward  light. 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  nid  air. 

Vict.  Still  most  unlike  a  garment;  snail  and 
sever'd : 

{Turning  rotmd^  and  perceiving  tktt    he    ie 
gazing  at  her.) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 

Bas.  Ah  *  what  should  I  regard,  where  should  I 
gaze? 
For  In  that  far  shot  glance,  so  keenly  waked. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiratioD, 
Far  better  do  I  learn  bow  &ir  heaven  is. 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 

Vict.  Remember   you   have   promised,  gentle 
count. 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 

Bas.  Ah  !  wherdiare  should  my  tongue  alone  be 
mute? 
When  every  look  and  every  motion  tell. 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  km*  thee,  worship  thee ! 

(Victoria  loake  haughty  and  diepleaeed.} 
Ah !  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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Ah  !  ixown  not  thm  !  I  caonot  see  thee  frown. 
I'll  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 
But  O  !  a  reined  tongue,  tnd  bunting  heart. 
Are  hard  at  once  to  bear. — ^Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Fief.  Well  think  no  more  of  it ;  we'll  quit  this 
spot; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  led  thee  here. 
Bat  *twas  the  favourite  path  of  a  dear  friend  t 
Here  many  a  time  we  wanderM,  arm  in  arm : 
We  loved  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 
I  love  to  haunt  it  stilL  (Basil  itarts,) 

Bos.  His  &vourite  pathr— a  fnend---here  arm  in 


(Clatfing  his  hands^  and  raising  tktm  to  his 
head.) 
Then  there  is  such  a  one ! 

(Drooping  his  headj  and  looting  distractedly 
ig>on  the  ground.) 

I  dreamed  not  of  it 
Viet,  {pretending  not  to  see  him.)  That  little 
lane,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown, 
He  loved  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path. 
Is  ItDot,  ooont? 
Pas.  It  is  a  gloomy  one ! 

Vict.  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cheerfuL 
Bos.  I  thought  your  highness  meant  to  leave  this 

spot? 
Vict,  I  do,  and  by  tiiis  lane  well  take  our  way ; 
For  here  he  often  walk'd  with  sauntering  pace. 
And  listen'd  to  the  woodlarkli  evening  song. 

Bas,  What,  must  I  on  his  vexy  footsteps  go  t 
Accursed  be  the  ground  on  which  he  trod ! 

Vict.  And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown. 
That  he  would  cvxse  my  brother  to  my  face  f 
Bos.  Your  brother !  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother? 
That  dear,  that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke. 
Is  he  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Vict,  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bos.  Then  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 


I  eouM  weep  o%r  him  now,  shed  blood  lor  hira ! 
I  Gould^  what  a  fooBsh  heart  have  I ! 
{Weite  mp  mi  down  V)ith  a  hurried  etepytossing 
edmut  his  arms  in  transports  thm  jfope  short 
and  runs  up  to  Yictoxia.) 
Is  it  indeed  your  brother  ? 

Vict.  It  is  indeed :  what  thoughts  disturbed  thee 

so? 
Bos.  I  wiU  not  tan  thee  ( tbolish  thoughts  they 
were. 
Heaven  bleat  yoar  brother ! 

VicL  Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too ! 

I  have  bat  him  {  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers. 
And  thou  wert  one  of  them ! 
Bos.  I  would  fly  from  thee  to  earth's  utmost 


Were  I  thy  brothei^- 

And  yet  raethinfcs,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 

Vict,  And  wherefore  would  ye  so  ? 

Bos.  To  place  her  near  thee. 

The  aoft  companion  of  thy  hours  to  prove. 
And,  wlsen  far  distant,  somethnes  talk  of  ae. 
Thim  cQttldst  not  cUde  a  gentle  sister^  cares. 
Pedkape,  when  rumour  from  the  distant  war. 


Uncertain  tales  of  dreadful  slaughter  bore, 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek. 
And  kindly  say,  How  does  It  far^  with  Basil  ? 

Viet.  No  more  of  this — ^indeed  there  must  no 
more. 
A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes :  / 

I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone ; 
Attend  us  here,  for  soon  will  we  return. 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Exit. 

Bas.  (looking  (tfter  her  for  some  time.)  Sec  with 
what  graceful  steps  she  moves  along. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  garment  raise, 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold. 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  small 

mishap, 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange. 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward  seem, 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  arm 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goes; 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  though  she 

view'd 
The  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  lingering  steps— will    she    look 

back? 
Ah  no !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still,       , 
Nor  dread  that  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it:    Ah !  I  must  believe  it, 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army ! 
He  brings  me  tidings ;  grant  they  may  be  good ! 
Till  now  I  never  fear'd  what  man  might  utter ; 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

£ttter  Messefqeb. 
From  the  army  ? 

Mess.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bas.  What  tidings  Mng'st  thou  ? 

Mess.  Th'  imperial  army,  under  brave  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Pavia'S  walls. 

Bas.  Ha !  have  they  fought?  and  is  the  battle 
o'er  ?  / 

Mess.  Yes,  conquer'd;  taken  the  French  king 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman. 
Fought  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  swoid 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surraiunding  foes. 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bos.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made   pri- 
soner ? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Mess.  The  King  of  France. 

Bas.  Then  saidst-^thy  words  do  ring  so  in  mine 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense — ^the  battle's  o'er  ? 

Mess.  It  is,  my  lord.   Piscaro  stayed  your  coming* 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  were  bold. 
Occasion  press'd  him,  and  they  bravely  fought- 
They  bravely  fought,  my  lord ! 

Bas.  I  hear,  I  hear  thee. 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  should  wring  my  heart 
To  hear  they  bravely  fought !— 
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They  bravely  fought,  whilst  we  lay  lingering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus  .' 
Perdition !  shame !  disgrace !  a  damned  blow ! 

Mess.  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain ; 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  soul. 

1  yiew'd  the  closing  armies  from  afar ;     ' 
Their  close-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread, 
Which  seem'd,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o'er. 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds. 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  me  ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights  I 
What  waste  of  life!    What  heaps  of  bleeding 

slain .' 
Baa.  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse. 
Amid  those  heaps  !  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent ! 
( Walks  about  distractedly ,  then  stops  short.) 
Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Mess.  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  march  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
JBas,  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
(Tossing  his  arms  distractedly.) 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go. 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Exit. 
Mess.  Ill  follow  after  him  ;  he  is  distracted : 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  \Ju 

Enter  Victorii.  as  if  frightened,  followed  by  Isabblla.. 

Vict,  {to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  him  as  he 

pass'd  thee  too  ? 
Isab,  I  saw  him  pass,  but  with  such  hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Vict.  I  met  him  with  a  wild  disorder'd  air. 
In  furious  haste  ;  he  stopp'd  distractedly. 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look. 
But  pass'd  away,  and  spoke  not    Who  art  thou  ? 
{To  the  Messenger.) 
I  fear  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
■    Mess.  No,  rather  good  as  I    should  deem  it. 


Although  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  Basil. 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. 
Vict,  (to  Mess.)  Ah,  there  it  is  !  he  was  not  in 
the  fight. 
Run  after  him  I  pray — nay,  do  not  so — 
Run  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinberg, 
And  bid  him  follow  him — ^I  pray  thee  run  ! 
Mess.  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem  not 
well: 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  111  go. 

Vict.  No,  no,  l*m  well  enough ;  I'm  very  well ; 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
O  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  am  to  blame  ! 
J  only  am  to  blame  .' 

Jsab.  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  others  would  not  do  ? 
Vict.  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  fool'd  a  noble 
heart— 
I've  wrock'd  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

Exit,  leaning  tfpofi  Isabella. 


ACT   V. 

SCEVE  I.*— A  DAXK  RIOHT  ;  HO  MOOK,  BUT  A  FEW 
STARS  GLIMMEBZHO;  THE  STAGE  EEPACSEim  (AS 
HUGH  AS  CAN  BE  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  DARKKESs) 
A  CRVRCHTARD  WITH  PART  OF  A  CHAFEI.,  AKO 
A  WING  OF  THE  DUCAL  PALACE  ADJOINING  TO    IT. 

Enter  Basil  with  his  hat  off,  his  hair  and  his  drees  in 
disorder,  stepping  slowly,  and  stopping  several  limt^s  lo 
listen,  as  ifhe  was  afraid  of  meeting  any  one. 

Bas.  No  sound  is  here :  man  is  at  rest,  and  I 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  face.— 'Her  window's 

dark; 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  beam. 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze. 
And  bless  her  still.    All  now  is  dark  for  me ! 

{Pauses  for  some  time  and  looks  upon  the  graces.) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones  *  each  by  his  kiadj«d  laid. 
Still  in  a  hallow'd  neighbourship  with  fbo8% 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared  : 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay. 
Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o'er. 
And  bless  his  memory  still  !^ 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburied  cone. 
To  rot  above  the  earth ;  where,  if  perchance 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e'er  approach. 
Hell  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place. 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.    0  cursed  wretch  .' 
In  the  fair  and  honour'd  field  shouldst  tfaou  have 

died. 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  tiuou^^  their 

tears. 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

{A  light  seen  in  Victoria^  vnndau;.) 
But  ha !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 
How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall ! 
Athwart  it  too,  a  darkening  shadow  moves, 
A  slender  woman'b  form :  it  is  herself ! 
What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  hands  f 
That  drooping  head  ?  alas !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind. 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  ]»esenc« 

'   bliss. 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  thee  wo ; 
It  is  for  me  thou  weepest    Ah .'  were  it  so, 
Fall'n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure. 
In  some  dark  den  from  himian  sight  conceal'd. 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  steal. 
To  see  and  love  thee  still.    No,  no,  poor  wretch  ! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scorns  thee 

too. 
She  moves  again ;  e'en  darkly  imaged  thus. 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

{Pausei,  still  looking  at  the  toind^nc.) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 
For  ever  lost  I  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Whilst  thou  percdvest   it   not,  and   Uuak'st 
perhaps 
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*Tia  bat  the  mournfal  breeze  that  puses  by  ? 
{PauMet  againy  and  gazu  at  the  window,  till  the 
light  dieappeare,) 
*Tu  gone,  'tis  ggne !  these  eyes  have  seen  their 

last! 
Tlie  last  imprcBsion  of  her  heavenly  fonni 
The  last  sight  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives : 
The  last  blest  ray  of  light  from  human  dwelling. 
I  am  no  more  a  being  of  this  world. 
Farewell  I  farewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 
Come  fated  deed !  come  honor  and  despair ! 
Here  lies  my  dreadful  way. 

Enter  Gbopfrt  from  behind  a  tomU 
Geqf^  01  stay,  my  general! 
Bos.  Art  thou  from  the  grave  P 

Geqf,  O  my  brave  general !  do  you  know  me 
not? 
I  am  old  Geoffry,  the  old  maim'd  soldier, 
Yon  did  so  nobly  honour. 

All.  Then  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honourable: 
Thou  hast  no  shame,  thou  need'st  not  seek  the 

dark 
Like  ftU'ki,  fameless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 

€tt(f.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  general ! 
Ah.'  speak  not  thus!  thou*rtbraye,thou'rt  honoured 

still. 
Tliy  eoldier'fe  fame  is  far  too  surely  raised 
To  be  o*erthrown  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
I Ve  heard  of  thy  brave  deeds  with  swelling  heart. 
And  yet  shall  Hire  to  cast  my  cap  in  air 
At  glorious  tales  of  thee.— 
Ba9.  Forbear,  forbear !  thy  words  but  wring  my 

soul. 
Geqf.  O !  pardon  me  !  I  am  old  maim'd  GeofTiy. 
O !  do  not  go  .'  I've  but  one  hand  to  hold  thee. 
{Laying  hold  of  Basil  at  he  attempts  to  go  away. 
Basil  stops,  and  looks  around  upon  Aim  trith 
sqftness.) 
Bos,  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  old  honour'd 
veteran ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
Gtif.  Return,  my   lord;  for  love    of  blessed 
heaven. 
Seek  not  such  desperate  ways  !  where  would  you 
go? 
Bas.  Does  Geoffry  ask  where  should  a  soldier  go 
To  hide  disgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

(Struggling  to  get  free.) 
Let  go  thy  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
To  do  some  violence  to  thy  hoary  hea^- 
What,  wilt  thou  not  ?  nay,  then  it  must  be  so. 

(Breaks  violently  from  him,  and  Exrr.) 
Geqf.  Cursed  feeble  hand !  he's  gone  to  seek 
perdition ! 
I  cannot  run.    Where  is  that  stupid  hind  ? 
He  should  have  met  me  here.    Holla,  Fernando ! 

Enter  FBaNAxno. 
We've  lost  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  from  me ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  early  here. 
For  that  he  has  been  known  to  haunt  this  place  ? 
Fer.  Which  way  has  he  gone  ? 
Geqf.  Towards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  aright. 
But  do  thou  run  with  speed  to  Rosinberg, 
And  he  will  follow  him ;  run  swiftly,  man ! 

[Exsuirr. 
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Scene  II. — a  wood,  wild  and  savage  ;  ah  kntry 
TO  a  cave,  vebv  much  tangled  with  brush 

WOOD,  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  BACKGROUND.  THE  TIME 
represents  the  dawn  op  morning.  BASIL  IS 
DISCOVERED  STANDING  NEAR  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
STAGE,  IN  A  THOUGHTFUL  POSTURE,  WITH  A  COU- 
PLE OF  PISTOLS  LAID  BT  HIM  ON  A  PIECE  OF  PRO- 
JECTING ROCK  I  HE  PAUSES  FOR  SOME  TIME. 

Bas.  (alone,)    What  shall  I  be  some  few  short 

moments  hence  ? 
Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 
To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  torment. 
Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest, 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  thought 
Hath  neyer  yet  conceived,  that  change  I'll  dare 
Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 
I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire. 
In  frozen  gul£i  of  cold  eternal  lie. 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void, 
But  cannot  live  in  shame — (Pauses,)  0  impious 

thought ! 
Will  the  great  God  of  mercy,  mercy  have 
On  all  but  those  who  are  most  miserable  ? 
Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitying  hand 
The  poor,  fall'n,  froward  child  ?  (Pauses.) 

And  shall  I  then  against  his  will  offend. 
Because  he  is  most  good  and  merciful  ? 

0  !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Ill  think  no  more — ^it  turns  my  dizzy  brain — 

It  is  too  late  to  think— what  must  be,  must  be— 

1  cannot  live,  therefore  I  needs  must  die. 

(Takes  up  the  pistols,  and  walks  up  and  down, 
looking  wildly  around  him,  then  discovering 
the  covers  mouth,) 
Here  is  an  entry  to  some  darksome  cave. 
Where  an  uncoffin'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace, 
And  hide  its  foul  corruption  from  the  earth. 
The  threshold  is  unmark'd  by  mortal  fboL 
111  do  it  here. 
(Enters  the  cave  and  Exrr ;  adeepsilence  /  then 
the  report  qf  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the  cave, 
and  soon  after.  Enter  Rosinberg,  Valtomer, 
two  OflBcers  and  Soldiers,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  by  different  sides  qf  the  stage,) 
Ros,  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 
Valt,  How  came  ye,  soldiers  ?  heard  ye  that 

report? 
Ist  Sol,  We  heard  it,  and  it  seem'd  to  come  from 
hence, 
Which  made  us  this  way  hie. 
Ros,  A  horrid  fancy  darts  across  my  mind. 

(A  groan  heard  from  the  cave.) 
(To  Valt.)  Ha !  heard'st  thou  that  ? 

Valt,  Methinks  it  is  the  groan  of  one  in  pain. 

(A  second  groan,) 
Ros,  Ha  !  there  again ! 

Valt.  From  this  cave's   mouth,  so    dark    and 
choaked  with  weeds. 
It  seems  to  come.  i 

Ros.  Ill  enter  first.  [briers : 

Ist  Off.  My  lord,  the  way  is  tangled  o'er  with 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left. 
There  is  another  mouth  of  easier  access ; 
I  pass'd  it  even  now. 
Rm.  Then  shew  the  way.     [Ezsvirz. 
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Scene  III. — the  ikside  or  the  cave. 
Basil  discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  witli  liia  head 
raised  a  little  upon  a  few  stones  and  earth,  the  pistols 
lying  beside  him,  and  blood  upon  his  breast.  Enter 
R08INBBR0,  Valtombr,  and  Ofpicbbs.  Rosinberg, 
upon  seeing  Basil,  slops  short  with  horror,  and  remains 
motionless  for  some  time. 

Vait.  Great  God  of  heaveii !  what  a  sight  is  this  ! 
(Rosinbetg  rims  to  Basil,  and  stoops  down,  bjf  his 

side.) 
Ros.  0  Basil !  0  my  friend !   what  hast  thou 

done  ? 
'Bos,  (covenng  his  face  with  his  hand.)    Why 
art  thou  come  ?  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Ros.  Thou  know'st  me  not — I  am  thy  Rosinberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsman  ! 
Thou  dost  not  say  to  me.  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Bos.  Shame  knows  no  kindred :  I  am  fall*n,  dis- 
graced; 
My  fame  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Ros.  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove : 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall'n  as  thou  art— and  yet  thou  art  not  fall'n ; 
Who  says  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on. 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bos.  Ah  Rosinberg !  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  ; 
Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire^ 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting ! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten. — 
And  0  !  my  friend !  something  upbraids  me  here, 
{laying  his  hand  on  his  breast.) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
I  have  ursurp'd  it  o'er  thy  better  worth. 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  learnt  \ 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 
JSof .  (taking  Basil's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
breast.)    Rend  not  my  heart  in  twain  !  O  talk 
not  thus ! 
I  knew  thou  wert  superior  to  mjrself. 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride ; 
f  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart 

Bas.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosinberg  * 
I  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close : 
Do  this  for  me  :  thou  know'st  my  love,  Victoriar— 

Ros.  0  curse  ^t  woman  !  she  it  is  alone — 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bas.  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thTis.    O  curse  her  not ! 
The  £tult  is  mine ;  she*s  gentle,  good  and  blame- 
less.— 
Tbou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 

Ros.  I  will !  I  will !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Bas.  See  her  when  I  am  gone  j  be  gentle  with  her  $ 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless 'd  her  in  my  death ; 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless'd  her. 
WUt  thou  do  this  ? 
Ros.  I'U  do  what  thou  desirest 

Bas.  I  thank  thee,  Rosinberg;  my  time  draws 

near. 
{Raising  hts  head  a  little,  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
Is  there  not  some  one  here  ?  are  we  alone  ? 


Ros.  {making  a  sign/or  the  Officers  to  retire.) 
Tis  but  a  sentiy,  to  prevent  intrusion. 

Am.  Thou  know'st  this  desperate  deed  from 
sacred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out :  I  am  unbless'd  of  men^ 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  th'  awful  God, 
I  dare  not  think ;  when  I  am  gone,  my  frieod, 
0 !  let  a  good  man's  prayers  to  heaven  aacend 
For  an  offending  spirit ! — ^Pray  for  me.^ 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  here. 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  be  found  ? 

Ros.  Thou  wilt  find  mercy— my  beloved  Basi^- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — ^I  will  implore— 
It  choaks  mine  utterance — ^I  will  pray  for  thee — 

Bas.  This  comforts  me — ^thou  art  a  loving  friend. 
{A  noise  without.) 

Ros.  {to  Off.  ufithoui.)    What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  VALToim. 
Vait.  {to  Ros.)  My  lord, the  soldiers  all  insist  to 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  be  denied: 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble  genenL 
Bas.  Ah,  my  brave  fellows !  do  they  call  me  so  ? 
Ros.  Then  let  them  come ! 

Enter  Soldobs,  who  gather  round  Babil,  and  look 
mournfully  upon  him ;  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  them 
with  a  faint  smile. 

Bas.  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  Idndlj  meant 
I'm  low  in  the  dust ;  God  bless  you  aU,  brave 
hearts! 
Ist  80I.  And  God  bless  you,  my  noble,  noble 
general ! 
Well  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
2d  Sol.  Ah !   had  you  stayed  with  us,  my  noble 
general. 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
{3d  Soldier  endeavours  next  to  speak,  fnUamneif 
and  kneeling  down  by  Basil,  covers  kit  pice 
with  his  cloak.    Rosinberg  turns  kisface  to  the 
wall  and  weeps.) 
Bas.  {in  a  very  fidnt  broken  voice.)  Wliefe  art 
thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rosinberg — 
Come  near  to  me — these  fellows  make  me  ipreept 
I  have  no  power  to  weep— give  me  thy  hand^- 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp— my  heart  beats  stian^^y — 
It  beats  as  though  its  breatiiings  would  be  few — 
Remember— 
Ros.  Is  there  aught  tbou  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bas.  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  me. 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the  ground — 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot— give  no  offence. 
I  fain  would  say-^what  can  I  say  to  thee .' 
{A  deep  pause;  after  a  feebie  struggle,  Basil 

expires.) 
\Bt  Bot.  That  motion  was  his  last 
2d  Sol.  His  spirit's  fled. 

1st  Sol.  God  grant  it  peace !  it  was  a  noble  tpuit ! 
4/A  Sol,  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never  lonse  a 

braver. 
1st  Sol  Alas !  no  trumpet  e'er  shall  rouse  him 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  blast  that  wakes  the  dead. 
2d  Sol.  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  not  wake 
a  braver. 
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3d  SoL  How  plMMntlv  he  shared  our  hardest 
toU! 
Our  coarsest  iiood  the  daintiest  iare  he  made. 
4ik  Sol.  Ajr,  waaj  a  time,  P  the  cold  damp  plain 
has  he 
With  cheerful  eountenance  cried^  **  Good  rest,  my 

hearts!'* 
Then  wrapp'd  him  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  down 
£'en  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 
(Rosinhcig  all  thu  time  emimua  hanging  over 
the  body,  and  gazing  t^pon  it.    YaHomer  now 
ondeaioonrt  to  draw  Mm  away.) 
Volt.  This  is  too  sad,  my  lor^ 
Roe.  There,  seest  thou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fix'd,  so 
pale? 
Ah!  what  an  end  is  this .'  thus  lost!  IhusfaU'n! 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course, 
Where  he  so  nobty  strove ;  till  cursed  passion 
Came  like  a  sun-stroke  on  his  midday  toil, 
And  cut  the  strong  man  down.    0  Basil !  Basil ! 
Valt.  Forbear*  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 

here. 
jBok.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my  souL 
Vali.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight. 
Time  calls  us,  let  the  body  be  remoyed. 
iZes.  He  wa»--01  he  was  like  no  other  man ! 
Vali.  {Mtill  endeavouring  to  draw  him  away.) 
Nay  now  forbear, 
ilos.  I  loved  him  from  his  birth ! 

Volt.  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Boe.  What  say'st  thou  ? 
Volt.  Shall  we  not  remove  him  hence  ? 

Roe.  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown ;  for  that  the  church 
All  sacred  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
He  would  not  give  offence. 

1st  SoL  What  shall  our  general,  like  a  veiy 
wretch. 
Be  laid  nnhonovr'd  in  the  common  ground  ? 
No  last  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewell  ? 
No  warlike  honours  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be. 
2d  SoL  Laid  thus?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven! 
In  ttie  mo6t  holy  spot  in  Mantua's  walls 
He  shall  be  bid:  in  lace  of  day  be  laid  $ 
And  though  bhick  priests  should  curse  ut  in  the 

teeth. 
We  will  fire  o'er  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
To  grasp  a  musket 
Several  Soldiere.  Let  those  who  daie  forbid  it ! 
Roe.  My  brave  companions,  be  it  as  yon  wilL 
(  Spreading  out  hie  arme  ae  if  he  wouid  embrace  the 

Soldiere. — They  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 
Valt.  Nay,  stop  a  whik,  we  will  not  move  it 
now. 
For  see  a.  mournful  visiter  appears, 
And  must  not  be  denied.  ' 

Enter  VicToaiA  and  Isabblla* 
Viet.  I  thought  to  find  hun  here,  where  has  he 

fled? 

(Rosinbeig  poin/s  to  the  body  without  tpeaking. 
Victoria  ehrieke  out  and  falle  into  the  arme  qf 
Isabella.) 
ledb.  Ajas !  my  gentle  mistress,  this  will  kill 
thee. 


Vict,  [recovering.)  Unloose  thy  hold,  and  Ipt  me 
look  upon  Um. 
O !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruin'd  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  ! 
O !  I  have  murder'd  thee  ! 

(Kneeledewnby  the  body  and bende  over  it.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound  ! 
{Laying  her  hand  upon  hie  heart,) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  all  cold . 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thyself  again. 
And  I  win  love  thee,  serve  thee,  follow  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas!  alas! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid. 
And  dost  not  hear  my  calL — 
Roe.  No,  madam ;  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  ?  O !  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Ro8.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid : 
But  womanli  grief  is  like  a  summer  stoim, 
Short  as  it  violent  is ;  in  gayer  scenes. 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze, 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day. 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd. 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  fece  ot  Basil's  friend. 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict.  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shaU  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go. 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
Thoo'lt  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
i2o9.  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not ;  I'kn  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee ; 
I  must  forgive  thee:  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  be  loved  and  bless'd 
thee. 
(Victoria  g-oet  to  throw  herUlf  upon  the  body  but 
ie  prevented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella,  icAo 
st^port  her  in  their  arme  and  endeavour  to  draw 
her  away  from  it.) 
Viet.  0  !  force  me  not  away !  by  hia  cold  corse. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weepb    O!  Basil, Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou  loved 

me! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

{to  Isab.  and  Valt) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost. 
With  all  my  faults,  most  worthless  of  his  love  $ 
And  him  111  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay.— 

Near  his  lone  tomb  111  spend  my  wretehed  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit : 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  n^  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  cheerless  celL    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  strong. 

(  Struggling  to  get  looee.) 
Roe.  00  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 
{They  let  her  go,  and  ehe  throwe  hereelf  upon  the 
body  in  an  agony  qfgritf.) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus.— Yet  I  must  curse. — 
Heaven's  curses  light  upon  her  damned  father, 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  this  wreck  ! 
Jsab.  If  be  has  done  it,  you  are  well  revenged. 
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For  all  his  hidden  plots  detected  are. 

Gauriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own. 

His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoy  betray'd  i  who  straight  hath  sent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 

His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not : 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  tenns 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Rot.  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Uab.  I  am,  my  lord. 

Ro8.  Give  me  thy  hand,  I*m  glad  ont,  0 !  I'kn 
glad  ont ! 
It  should  be  so !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  'midst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  open'd  to  the  day !  scom'd,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scorn 'd  by  the  vezy  fools  who  most  admired 
His  worthless  art    But  when  a  great  mind  fiills. 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin ; 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise  { 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day. 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height. 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall*n. 

[EzEUirr. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MElf. 

Db  MoKroHT. 

Rbsxntxlt. 

Count  Frbbbeo,  FHend  to  De  Monfort  and  Reienvelt 

Manuel,  Servant  to  De  Monfort. 

Jbbomb,  De  Monfbrt*8  old  Landlord. 

Conrad,  an  ar^ulKnavt. 

Bbbhabd,  «  Monk. 

Monks,  Gentlemen,  OffleerB,Page,  ^c.  ^r. 

WOKEN. 

Jarv  Db  Monfort,  fRCcter  to  De  Monfoit. 
CouNTBSS  Frxbxro,  Wtfe  to  Frebeig. 
Tkbrxba,  Servant  to  the  Countess. 

Abbess,  Nims,  and  a  Lay  Sister,  Ladies,  ^. 

*%"*  Scene,  a  7Wn  «n  Germany. 


ACT  L 


Scene  I. — ^jesome's  rouse,    a  large  old- 

rASHIONED  chamber. 

Jer.  [speaking  without.)  This  way, good  masters. 

Enter  Jbroxx,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  bjr  Manvxl, 
and  SenranlB  carrying  luggage. 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 
This  spacious  room  will  please  the  marquis  best 
He  takes  me  unawares ;  but  ill  prepared  t 
If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasfy  notice, 
I  had  been  glad. 

Man,  Be  not  disturb'd,  good  Jerome  $ 

Thy  house  is  isf^most  admirable  orders 


And  they  who  trarcl  o*  cold  winter  nightf 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer.  He  is  not  far  behind  f 

Man.  A  little  way. 

{To  the  Servants.)  Go  yon  and  wait  bekw  till  be 
arriTes. 

Jer  {shaking  Manuel  by  the  hand.)  Indeed,  my 
friend,  Ite  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man.  I  marvel  wherefore  too,  my  honest  Jciorae : 
But  here  we  are ;  prithee  be  kind  to  ua. 

Jer.  Most  heartily  I  wilL    I  love  your  master: 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man : 
A  better  inmate  never  cross'd  my  door. 

Man.  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  the  man  he  was. 
Liberal  hell  be.    God  grant  he  may  be  quiet. 

Jer.  What  has  befaU*!!  him  ? 

Man.  I  cannot  ten  thee; 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer.  And  yet  methinks,  if  I  remember  well. 
You  were  about  to  quit  his  service,  Bfanuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  grumbled  then. 

Man.  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leaving  him 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  many  times  is  he 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustful. 
He  galls  my  nature — ^yet,  I  know  not  how, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  me  to  him  still. 

Jer.  Some,  who  offend  from  a  suspicious  nature. 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  offence  into  a  lavour. 

Man.  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so:  so  will  not  her 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer.  Ay,  thou  art  right  |  for  now  I  call  to  mind 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  unjust  suspicion. 
When  first  he  came  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  |»oved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  fault,  I  tmfy  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regret. 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offended  still. 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  o'  the  sudden 
He  overpower'd  me  with  his  grateful  thanks. 
And  would  not  be  restrain 'd  from  pressing  on  me 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well. 
And  took  it  as  he  meant 

Man.  'TIS  often  tiius. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  years  ago. 
But  that  with  all  his  faults  there  sometimes  come 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  his  heart. 
As  might  engage  a  harder  churl  than  me 
To  serve  him  still. — ^And  then  his  sister  too ; 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  been  a  queen : 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor. 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  had  bless'd  1 
She  would  have  grieved  if  I  had  left  my  lord. 

Jer.  Comes  She  along  with  him  ? 

Man.  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her. 
Meaning  to  keep  conceal'd  his  secret  route  i 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much. 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  billet. 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  I  guess. 
Would  fall  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  alL 
What  could  I  do  ?  0  'Us  a  noble  lady! 
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Jer,  All  this  is  stnmgc    something  distuit»  his 


Belike  he  is  ia  love. 

iUSsn.  Noy  Jerome,  do. 

Once  OD  A  time  I  seired  a  noble  muter, 
Whese  youth  was  blasted  with  ontowaid  lo?e, 
iUid  he  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  jealonsj 
For  erer  tossM,  led  an  miquiet  life ; 
Yet,  when  unmffled  by  the  passing  fit. 
His  pale  wan  face  such  gentle  sadness  wore 
As  moved  a  kindly  heart  to  pity  him. 
Bat  Monfort,  even  in  his  calmest  hour, 
Still  bears  that  gloomy  sternness  in  his  eye 
Which  powerlnlly  repels  all  sympathy. 

0  no  1  good  Jerome,  no  j  it  is  not  love. 

Jler.  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  at  the  gate  ? 

{LUtaiing.) 
He  is  anrived^-stay  thou — ^I  had  forgot^* 
A  plague  upont .'  my  head  is  so  confused:— 

1  will  return  1'  th'  instant  to  receive*him. 

[EaaxhoMtay. 
{A  grmi  huttU  wUhout,    Exit  Manuel  with 
iigkts,  and  rttumt  again,  lighting  in  De 
MovTOBT,  aa  if  jvtt  aiighUd  from  hit  joitr- 
mgy.) 
Man.  Your  ancient  host,  my  lord,  receives  you 
gl«dly. 
And  your  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared, 
ilsJIbn.  TiswelL 

Mm.  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 
charge? 
So  please  yon,  say  my  lord. 
He  JMon.  {tkrouHng  kkmeif  into  a  chair,)  Whe> 

e*er  thou  wilt 
Man,  i  would  not  move  that  luggage  till  you 
came.  (Pointing  to  certain  things.) 

Ik  Man,  Move  what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble  me 

no  more. 
(Manuel,  with  the  auittanc*  qf  other  Servants, 
sett  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and  De 
Monfort  reauins  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  poS" 
fto-e.) 

Enter  Jbboms,  bearing  wine,  &e.  on  a  salver.   Aa  he 
approaches  Da  MonFoaT,  Manusl  pulls  him  by  the 


Mm,  (atide  to  Jerome.)  No,  d»-tiot  now  j  he 

will  not  be  disturb'd. 
Jer.  What,  not  to  bid  him  welcome  to  my  house, 
And  nfier  some  refreshment  ? 

Man,  No,  good  J< 

Softly  a  little  while :  I  prithee  do. 

(Jerome  walks  sqftly  on  tiptoes,  till  he  gets  behind 

De  Monfort,  then  peeping  on  one  side  to  see  his 

^«.) 

J^^^uide  to  Manuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 
alterM  man  is  here ! 
His  eyes  are  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  are  pol^- 
He  kft  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 
De  Man.  Who  whispers  there  ? 
Man,  Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 

Jer.  I  joy  to  see  you  here-— I  crave  your  pardon— 

I  fear  I  do  intrude.— 
J)e  Man.  No,  my  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 
Jer.  How  fuea  it  with  your  honour  ? 
J>eAfoR.  Well  enough. 


Jer.  Here  is  a  little  of  the  favourite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  piaise.    Pray  honour  me. 

{FUls  a  glass.) 

De  Man.  {(tfter  drinking.)  I  thank  jrou,  Jerome, 
tisdelicmus. 

Jer.  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

JDeMon.  And  how  does  she  f 

Jer.  Alas,  my  lord !  she'd  dead. 

De  Mon.  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest 

Jer.  How  well,  my  lord  ? 

De  Man.  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  quiet  dead. 
Where  all  is  peace  ?  Not  e*en  the  impious  wretch. 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vault. 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest 

Jer.  Wo's  me!    I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head, 
She  set  my  house  in  order — 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last. 
Bade  me  preserve  some  flaskets  of  this  wine, 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cup  might  sparkle  still.    (De  Monfort  walks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes.) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distress'd  you,  sir } 
I  surely  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  ilfoR.  (taking  Jerome's  hand.)   I  am,  my 
friend.    Howlong  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Jer,  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Man.  Would  she  were  living  still : 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her. 

Jer.  0  no !  she. loved  to  serve  you. 

{Loud  knocking  without.) 

De  Mon.  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours. 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  /  {To  Manuel.)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Exrr  Manuel. 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport 

Jer.  I  hear  unusual  voicee— here  they  come. 

Re-enter  Mahvk.,  showing  in  Count  Faxasae  and  his 
Ladt,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 

JFVe6.  {running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear- 
est Monfort!  most  onlook'd  for  pleasure  ! 
Do.  I  indeed  embiace  thee  here  again  ? 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate, 
His  face  lecall'd,  and  learnt  the  joyful  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here  I 

De  Mon.  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  {Bowing  to  the  lady. ) 

Lady.  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour : 
But  now,  returning  from  a  midnight  mask. 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

Freb.  No,  say  not  so ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play'd. 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  ? 

De  Mon.  0 !  many  varied  thoughts  do  cross  our 
brain. 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the   memory 
trackless  s 
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And  yet  a  strange  compounded  motiye  make. 
Wherefore  a  man  should  bend  his  evening  walk 
To  th'  east  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  it  not  often  so  f 

Freb,  I  ask  no  more,  happy  to  see  you  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behind, 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double  bliss : 
Ah !  how  is  she  ?    The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

De  Man,  {cortfuttd.)  She  is^I  have— I  left  my 
sister  well. 

Lady,  (to  Fieberg.)  My  Freberg,  you  are  heed- 
less of  respect: 
You  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

Freb,  Respect !  no,  madun ;  princess,  empress, 
queen, 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth. 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Lady,  (turning from  himdiipleased  to  Mon.)  You 
are  fatigued,  my  lord ;  you  want  repose ; 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  ? 

Freb,  Ha!  is  it  so? 

My  friend,  your  foce  is  pale,  have  you  been  ill  ? 

Jk  Mon.  No,  Freberg,  no ;  I  think  I  have  been 
well. 

Freb.  (shaking  his  head.)  I  fear  thou  hast  not, 
Monfort — ^Let  it  pass. 
We'll  re-establish  thee :  we'll  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends. 
And  we  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours. 
That  gods  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  far  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life. 
The  rest  dull  breathing  sleep.  ' 

De  Mon.  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  sad  years  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike. 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  through  the  dreary  g^oom  of  time  o'erpast^ 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heaven-fired  sonlt 
Whose  magic  power  creates  them.    Blets'd  art 

thou. 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  fiiends. 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 

Freb.  Judge  for  thyself:   in  truth  I   do  not 
boast 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  firiends, 
A  most  accomplish'd  stranger :  new  to  Ambcrg  i 
But  just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  two  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit. 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 

De  Mon.  How  is  he  call'd  ? 

jFVs6.  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  &ce: 
I  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  (to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  lord,  a  small  request 
to  make. 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of   some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  oonntiy- 

women : 
To-monow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
To  all  the  fair  and  gay  t  beneath  my  roof 


Musk,  and  dance,  and  revelry  shall  reign ; 
I  pray  you  come  and  grace  it  with  your  presence. 
De  Mon.  You  honour  me  too  much  to  be  denied. 
Lady.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  in  return  for  this, 
We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  you  to  repose. 
Freb.  Must  it  be  so  ?  Good  night— «weet  sleep 
to  thee!  (!ZV»De  Monfort) 

De  Mon,  (To  Freb.)  Good  night   (To  Lady,) 

Good  night,  full  lady. 
Lady,  Farewell ! 

[Ezzuht  Freberg  and  Lady. 
De  Mon.  (to  Jer.)  I  thought  Count  Frebeig  hid 

been  now  in  France. 
Jer.  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  been  infom'd. 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  prepare  my  bed;  I  will  to 
rest  [Exit  Jerome. 

De  Mon,  (aside.)  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  heart 
stands  back, 
And  meets  not  this  man's  love.— Fiieads !  ruest 

fhen&s! 
Rather  than  share  his  undisceming  praise 
With  every  table  wit,  and  bookform'd^sagey 
And  paltry  poet  puling  to  the  moon, 
I'd  court  from  him  proscription,  yea,  abuse. 
And  think  it  proud  distinction.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — a  sma^l  APAXTifEirr    or    jeboke^ 

HOUSE  ;  A  TABLE  AND  BXEAKFA9T  SET  OUT. 

Enter  De  Monfort,  followed   by  Mamubl,  aad  sets 
himself  down  by  the  table,  with  a  cheeifiil  &ce. 

De  Mon.  Manuel,  this  morning^  sun    shines 
pleasantly : 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  cheeifuL 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  revived  me  much ; 
He  serves  as  though  he  loved  me.    This  pure  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  bloody 
1  feel  in  freedom  here. 

(Filling  a  cvp  qf  eo^os,  and  drinking.) 

Mem,  Ah !  sure,  my  lord. 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 

De  Mon,  Here  can  I  wander  with  assured  steps. 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path. 
Lest  an  abhorred  serpent  cross  my  way. 
To  move—  ( Stopping  short.) 

Man.  What  says  your  honour  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleaaant  fields. 

De  Man.  Think'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skinS  in  fortune's  sun. 
And  sting  the  soul— Ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease. 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Man,  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  such  honid 
scath! 
They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  f 

De  Mon.  (shakinghis  head.)  We  mark  the  hoOow 
eye,  the  wasted  frame. 
The  gait  disturb'd  of  wealthy  honour^  men. 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Man,  'Tis  very  true.    God  keep  yon  well,  my 
lord! 

De  Mon.  I  thank  thee,  Manuel,  I  am  very  weJL 
I  shall  be  gay  too,  by  the  setting  sun. 
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I  go  to  revel  it  with  sprightly  dunes, 
And  drive  the  night  away. 

[Filling  another  cup,  and  drinking,) 

Mem,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  honour  gay. 

DeMdn,  And  thou  too  ahalt  be  gay.    There, 
honest  Manuel, 
Put  these  broad  pieces  in  thy  leathern  pone. 
And  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Here  is  one  too,  for  Bremer :  he  loves  wme ; 
And  one  for  Jaques :  be  joyfiil  all  together. 

Enter  SsavAXT. 
Ser,  My  lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way  off. 
Your  countryman,  the  Marquis  Rezenvelt. 
Die  Man.  {ttarting  from  his  seat,  and  letting  the 
€Mp  faU  from  his  hand.)     Who,  say'st 
thon? 
Ser.  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  an'  please  ytnu 
De  Mtm.  Thou  liest-— it  is  not  so— it  is  impos- 
sible! 
Ser,  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as  your- 
self. 
J)e  Man.  Fool !  'tis  some  passing  stranger  thou 
bast  seen. 
And  vritfa  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my  sight. 
J>e  Man.  {dashing  his  eUnched  hand  violently 
Hfon  the  table^  and  overturning  every 
thing.)    Heaven  blast  thy  sight '  it  lights 
on  Bofliing  good. 
Ser.  I  surely  thought  no  harm  1o  look  upon  him. 
De  Man.  What,  dost  thou  etill  insist  ?  Him  mnst 
it  be? 
Does  It  so  please  thee  well?    {Semnt  endeawmrs 

to  speak.)  Hold  thy  damn'd  tongue ! 
By  heaven  III  kill  ifaee I  {Qoing  furiously  ^  to 
hUn.) 
Man,  («•  «  sooihiHg  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  knd;  lie  speaki  the  trathi 
I've  KKt  his  9roQB,  who  iold  me  certainly 
Hk  lord  is  here.    I  shraU  have  tidd  yon  so. 
But  thou^t,  peihaps,  it  migbt    displease  your 
honour. 
De  Man.  (heeombsg   oB  e±  once    calm,  and 
iurving  sternly  to  ManueL)   And  how 
darcst  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  i 
What  ist  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Ambeig  ^ 
But  it  displeases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy^ 
That  every  idle  fool  mnst  hither  come. 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Of  all  the  cursed  things  he  stares  uponu 
(Servant  attempts  to  speak— De  Monfort  stan^ 
with  his  foot.) 
Take  thine  ill->faveur*d  visage  from  my  sight. 
And  speak  of  it  no  more.  [Exit  Servant 

And  gp  thon  too;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[EzrrMannel. 
(De  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  hy  which  they  went 
outs  opens  it  and  looks.) 
Bot  is  he^ne  indeed  ?  yes,  he  is  gone. 

{Goes  to  the  opposite  door,  opens  it,  and  looks : 
then  gives  loose  to  ail  the  fury  qf  gesture  and 
walks  up  and  down  in  great  agitation.) 
It  b  too  much:  by  heaven  it  is  too  much ! 
He  haunts  me — stings  me — ^like  a  devil  haunts- 
Hell  make  a  raving  maniac  of  me— Villaia ! 


The  air  wherein  thou  draw'st  thy  fulsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me— Oceans  shall  divide  us  !  {Pauses.) 
But  no ;  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile  i 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  sigh^ 
im  stay  and  hce  thee  stilL 

{Knocking  at  the  chamher  door.) 
Ha  I  who  knocks  there  f 
Freb.  {without.)  It  is  thy  friend,  De  Monfort 
DeMon.  {opening  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  Frbbbbo. 
Freb.  {taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thou 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refresb'd  thee  ? 
DeMon,  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep. 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  ? 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest.    Thou  art  dlsturb'd. 
DeMon.  No,  somewhat  ruffled  from  a  foolish 
cause. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
FrO).  {shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul. 
Here  am  I  all  devoted  to  thy  love : 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  f 
De  Mon.  I  have  no  grief:  distress  me  not,  my 

friend. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so.    Wert  thou  my 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul, 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  ? 
De  Mon.  Freberg,  [thou  know'ftt  not  man ;  not 
nature's  man. 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppexy  of  virtue. 
That  mka  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  moUey  treasure  of  dark  thougfati. 
Foul  fimtasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams. 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away  !  it  is  delusion  all. 
JFVe5.  Well,  be  reserved    then;  perhaps    I!m 

wrong. 
De  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  ? 
Freb.  'TIS  early  still ;  a  long  day  lies  before  us  t 
Let  us  enjoy  it    Came  along  with  me  ; 
111  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
De  Mon.  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
FrA.  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

{Taking  his  hand.) 
There  is  no  good  I  ^ovJd  not  share  with  thee ; 
And  this  man's  company,  to  minds  like  thine. 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mystery  no  more ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Rezenvelt 
(De  Mon.  pulls  his  hand  hastily  from  Fxebeig, 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha!   what  is  this?     Art   thon  pain-stiidcen, 

Monfort  f 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather  seem'st  offended: 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend  ? 
De  Mon.  No,  all  men  Are  thy  friends. 
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Frdt,  No,  say  not  all  men.    But  thou  art  offend- 
ed. 
I  see  it  well.    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  here, 
He  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 
De  Mon,  What  dost  thou  mean  to  say  ?  What  ist 
tome 
Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 
To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  never  ? 
Frdt,  In  truth,  I  thought  you  had  been  well  with 
him. 
He  praised  you  much. 
De  Mon,  I  thank  him  for  his  praise— Come,  let 
us  move ; 
This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

{Stanrting.) 
I  hear  a  stranger's  voice  ! 

JVrt.  Tis  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 
Be  Mon,  {-proudly,)  No !  let  him  enter.    Who 
waits  there  ?    Ho  !  Manuel ! 

Enter  Manubl. 

What  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Man,  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
De  Mon,  {angrily,)  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

not  ?  Let  him  ascend. 
(A  long  pause,    De  Monfort  toalking  up  and 
down  toith  a  qtdck  pace,) 

Enter  Rbzbnvslt,  and  nus  freely  up  to  De  Monfort. 
Rez,  {to  DeMon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome ! 
De  Mon,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez,  {to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met 

Abroad  so  early  ? 
Freb,  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  suits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 
Rez,  0,  light  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you,' 
E'en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arrived. 
And  tum'd  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

{Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort) 
De  Mon,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  {Proudly.) 

Rez.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  honour, 
surely. 
Unless,  indeed,  His  more  than  pleases  jroo. 
De  Mon,  {cot^hued,)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  your  coming, 
I  look*d  not  for  it 
Rez,  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
I'll  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming. 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
DeMon.  {to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  from  Ke^ 
zenvelt  with  affected  indifference.)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
man? 
Frdf,  My  cheeifol  friend?  I  know  not  whom 

you  mean. 
De  Mon.  Count  Waterlan. 
Freb,  I  know  not  one  so  named. 
De  Mon,  {very  cortfuted.)  0  pardon  me — ^it  was 

at  BAle  I  knew  him. 
FrA,  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reisdale. 
I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  mention'd  you. 


He  seem'd  amazed  i  and  fain  he  would  have  leamt 
What  cause  procured  us  so  much  happiness. 
He  question'd  hard,  and  hardly  would  believe, 
I  could  not  satisfy  his  strong  desire. 
Rez.  And    know  you    not  what    brings    De 

Monfort  here  ? 
Frd).  Truly,  I  do  not 
Rez,  0!  *tislOTeofne. 

I  have  but  two  short  days  m  Amberg  been. 
And  here  with  postman's  speed  he  follows  me, 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb,  {to  De  Mon.]  Is  Rezenvelt  so  sadly  missM 
with  you  ? 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

DeMon.  Not  altogether  so ; 

Some  witlings  and  jest^mongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  laugh  at 

Rez,  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  is  wiM. 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core ; 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

Freb.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  early  gay. 
Such  spirits  rise  but  with  the  evening  glase : 
They  suit  not  placid  morn. 
{To  De  Monfort,  who,  i^er  wdkiMg  imfotietdly 
up  and  downy  comes  dote  to  hit  tar,  and  lays 
hold  qf  hit  arm.) 

What  would  you,  Monlbrt  ? 
De  Mon,  Nothing— what  ist  o'clock  ? 
No,  no— I  had  forgot— »ti»  early  stilL 

(  Twmt  away  again.) 
Freb,  {to  Rez.)  Waltser  informs  me  that  you 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez.  YetinibehoMSt: 

I  can  but  lose  his  favour  and  a  feast 
{WhUtt  they  tpeak,  De  Monfcrt  walkt  mp  and 
down  impaHently  and  irrenluUi  atlattpidU 
thtbeU  violently,) 

Enter  Sbbvjlht. 

De  Mon.  {to  Ser.)  What  dost  thou  want  ? 

Ser.  I  thought  your  honour  run^ 

De  Mon,  I  have  forgot— stay ;  are  my  horses 
saddled  ? 

Ser,  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would  not  lide 
to-day. 
After  so  long  a  journey. 

De  Mon,  {irr^iently,)  Wellr-*tis  good. 
Begone  !  I  want  thee  not  [Exit  Servant 

Rez,   {tmiling  tignijUantly.)  I  humbly  crave 
your  pardon,  gentle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  stay  with  you. 
And  make  my  visit  of  a  friendly  length. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now| 
Another  time  I  shall  be  less  unkind. 
{To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 

Freb,  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  I'll  return  again. 

[ExEtTirr  Rezenvelt  and  Freberi;. 

De  Mon.  {alone,  totting  hit  armt  dittractedly.) 
Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th'  accursed 
Than  this  man's  presence  gives — 
Abhorred  fiend !  he  hath  a  pleasure  too. 
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A  damned  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  gives  ! 

O !  the  side  glanee  of  that  detested  eye  ! 

That  GonsGioua  einiie  !  that  fuU  inaulting  Up ! 

It  txMichee  eveiy  nerve  $  it  makes  me  mad. 

AVhat,  doee  itpleue  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Ukte  shftU  thou  have !  determined,  deadly  hate, 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.    Malignant  villain  ! 

The  venom  oC  tlgr  mind  is  rank  and  devilish. 

And  thin  th»  film  tliat  hides  it 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  iby  worths 

I  loathed  thee  when  aboy. 

That  men  should  be  besotted  with  him  thus  \ 

And  Frebeig  likewise  so  bewitched  is. 

That,  like  a  hireling  flatterer,  at  his  heels 

He  meanly  paces,  offering  brutish  praise, 

O !  I  eould  curse  him  teo !  [Exrr. 


ACT  IL 

SCEHX  I. — ^A  VERV  SFLCHDII)  APAXTM£nT  IW  COtJlfT 
FREBKne^  HOVVB,  FAFCrPULLY  DEOORAlnBD.  A 
WnXK  ffOLDIBO  BOOm  OFBinU),  SHOWS  AMOTHEK 
MAOJUFXCENT  BOOK  UGIRSI)  VF  TO  AEC£IVE 
OOMPAlfT. 

Enler  tbioo^  dM  Mdliig  doors  the  Covht  and  Coomtbss, 
richly  dressed. 

Frdt.  (lookiHg  round.)  In  truth,  I  like  those 
decorations  well : 
They  suit  those  loAy  walls.    And  here,  my  love, 
The  gay  profusion  of  a  womanl  fimey 
Is  well  display'd.    Noble  simplicity 
Becomes  vs  toss,  on  such  a  night  as  thi8« 
Than  gaudy  show. 

Xatfy.  Is  it  not  noble  then?  {HeOaktthithMd,) 
I  thought  it  SO) 
And  as  I  know  you  love  simplicity, 
I  did  failend  it  should  be^  simple  too. 

JVek  Be  satisfied,  I  pray  \  we  want  to-night 
A  cheerful  banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple. 
How  runs  ttie  hour  ? 

Ladff.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
With  the  loud  entry  of  our  frolick  guests. 

£atflr  a  Paos,  richly  dressed. 

Po^.  Msdam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Ladjf.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  f 

Page.  No^  fiir  unlike  to  tiiem ;  it  is  a  stranger. 

Ladif.  How  lo(te  her  countenance  ? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  lint  in  awe }  but  when  she  smiled. 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abash'd, 
Metbought  I  could  have  oompassM  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Ladff.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Pdigc  Neither,  if  right  I  guess  $  but  she  is  fair : 
^or  time  hath  ]^  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Xa^.  The  ibolish  stripling ! 

She  has  bewitch*d  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her  foim, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantie } 
But  on  a  near  approach  I  found  in  truth. 
She  flcaieely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

LaOg.  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  &shion  of  it 
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She  is  not  deckM  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady,  Tliine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy  $ 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Frdf.  {starting  from  kit  teai,  where  he  hoM  bem 
titting  during  the  conversation  between 
<fts  Lady  and  tAs  Page.)  It  is  an  apparition 
he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort  [Ejot,  haetUy, 

Lady.  {dUpUaud.)  No ;  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  ? 
Page.  She  ask'd  to  see  the  tody  of  Count  Freberg. 
Lady.  Periiaps  it  is  not  she— I  fear  it  is— 
Ha !  here  they  come.    He  has  but  guess'd  too  well. 

Enter  Fbbbsro,  leading  in  Jakb  Db  Monfort. 

Freb.  {preeenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madam, 
welcome  a  most  worthy  guest 

Lady.  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes !  Pardon 
me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honoured  me  so  far ; 
I  should  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here. 

Jane.  I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
countess  I 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again ) 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  thto  hour. 
And  am  entifled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend, 
But  Freberg  has  informed  me— 
{To  Frebeig.)  And  he  to  well,  you  say  ? 

Freb.  Yes,  well,  but  joyless. 

Jane,  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  hto  mind ; 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart-string  o'  the  sudden  press'd. 

Freb.  It  may  be  so,  I*ve  known  him  otherwise  t 
He  to  suspicious  grown. 

Jane.  Not  so,  Count  Freberg,  Monfort  to  too 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  to  a  man  in  grief. 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye  { 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  thought  too  hardly  of  him. 

Frdf.  {bowing  with  great  respect.)  So  will  I 
say; 
1*11  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  offend  you. 

Lady,  De  Monfort  ir  engaged  to  grace  our  feast ; 
Ere  long  srou'll  see  him  here. 

Jane,  I  thank  you  truly,  but  thto  homely  dress 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

Freb.  {pointing  to  her  dress.)  Such  «rtless  and 
majestic  elegance. 
So  ezqutoifel^  just,  so  nobly  simple. 
Will  make  the  gorgeous  bhish. 

Jane,  {smiling.)  Nay,  nay,  be  more  constotent, 
courteous  knight, 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady,  Not  stay  to  see  jrour  brother  ? 

Jane,  Therefore  it  to  I  would  not,  gentle  hostess. 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  the  heart 
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To  joy  and  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain ; 
The  Bight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  arms  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house: 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  I'll  wait, 
Nor  greet  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy. 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears. — 
The  night  wears  on ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
Freb,  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jane,  You  wear  not  masks  to  night 
Lady,  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may  be  con- 
ceal'd 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  veil. 
Jane,  {after  pausing  to  consider.)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a  little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him. 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind  $ 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(To  Lady.) 
Lady.  Who  waits  ?  (Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe. 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[Exeunt  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
Freb.  {looking  after  Jane,  as  the  goes  ouif  with 
admiration.)  O !  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps ! 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 

Lady.  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  assumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  call'd  it  pride. 
Freb.  No,  'faith !   thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
{Looking  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trappings  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  May-day  queen. 
Which  hinds  have  dress'd  in  sport 

(Lady  twmt  away  ditpUaeed.) 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  frown ;  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste : 
For  thou  art  loyely  still  in  eveiy  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  groups  of  well-dreased  people,  who  pay  their 
compliments  to  Frkbero  and  his  Li.dt  ;  and  followed 
by  her,  pass  into  the  inner  apartment,  where  more 
company  appear  assembling,  as  If  by  another  entry. 

Freb,  {who  remains  on  ihe  front  qf  the  stage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  How  loud  the  hum 
of  this  gay-meeting  crowd ! 
Tib  like  a  bee-swaim  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Music  will  quell  the  sound.    Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
{Music,  and  when  it  ceases,  enter  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rezenvelt,  tot^A  several  gentlemen, 
aU  richly  dressed.) 
Freb.  {to  those  just  entered.)  What,  lively  gal- 
lants, quit  the  field  so  soon  ? 
Are  there  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  ? 

Rez.  Ay,  marry,  are  there !  men  of  eveiy  fsncy 
Bfay  in  that  moving  crowd  some  fair  one  find. 
To  suit  their  taste,  though  whimskal  and  strange. 


An  ever  fuicy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there, 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form, 
Down  to  the  common,  brown,  unnoted  maid. 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Sunday  gown. 

1st  (rent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  variety. 

Rez.  And  if  the  liberality  of  nature 
Suffices  not,  there's  store  of  grafted  chatms. 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plants. 
So  obstinately,  strangely  oppoeite, 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth. 
With  borrow'd  locks  in  rosy  chaplets  bound. 
Clothes  her  dim  eye,  parch'd  lips,  and  skinnj 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  softness : 
And  jTouthfiil  age,  with  fkt,  round,  tracklev  &oe. 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  prude. 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  unoouUi, 
Plays  off  the  wild  coquet's  successful  duunt 
With  most  unskilful  pains  $  and  the  coquet. 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve. 
Fixes  her  studied  looks  upon  the  ground 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

Freb.  Fy  I  thou  art  too  seyere. 

Rez.  Say,  raAer,  gffitle. 

I'  faith !  the  very  dwajft  attempt  to  charm 
With  lofty  airs  of  puny  majesty  { 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make. 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  assault. 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant, 
Who  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb.   {to   De  Mon.  who  has  entered  dming 
Rezenvelt's  speech,  and  heard  the  greatest 
part qt it.)    Ha,ha,faa,ba! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein. 
Yet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(DeMomivfitotf.) 

Rez,  {smiling  archly.)  What,  think  you,  Fie- 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transformation  reigns  o'er  all  to  night  f 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tnm'd. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve. 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

De  Mon.  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there  is  do 
smile 
I  can  beetow  on  thee.    There  is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare, 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  for  it 
( Smiles  contemptuously.) 

Rez.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  most  un- 
grateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  for  nobly  giving  me 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  thee  so  much  pain. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  painful 
Than  bitterest  execrations. 

Freb.  These  idle  words  will  lead   us  to  di»- 
quiet: 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  !  Go,  RezenTelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames. 
Who  through  the  portal  come  wiUi  bolder  steps 
To  claim  your  notice. 
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Eater  a  group  of  Ladibs  from  the  other  apaxtment,  who 
walk  slowly  across  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  return 
to  ii  again.  Rxz.  shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  as  if  unwil- 
ling u>  go.     ^ 

l«f  Gent,  {to  Rez.)  Bdiold  in  sable  veil  a  lady 


'Whose  noble  air  doth  challenge  fancy's  skill 
To  suit  it  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 

{Pointing  to  Jane  De  Mon.  Vfho  noib  mder$  in  a 
thick  black  veU,) 

Rtz,  Yes,  this  way  lies  attraction.    {To  Freb.) 
With  permission,        {going  up  to  Jane.) 
Fair  lady,  though  within  that  envious  shroud 
Your  beauty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us, 
We  bid  you  welcome,  and  our  beauties  here 
Will  welcome  you  the  more  for  such  concealment 
With  the  permission  of  our  noble  host — 

{Taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  front 
qf  the  stage.) 

Jane,  {to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  presumption, 
courteous  sir : 
I  thus  appear,  {pointing  to  her  veU,)  not  careless 

of  respect 
Unto  the  generous  lady  of  the  feast 
Beneath  this  v^  no  beauty  shrouded  is. 
That,  DOW,  or  pain  or  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Wittiin  the  friendly  cover  of  its  shade 
1  only  wish,  unknown,  again  to  see 
One  who,  alas !  is  heedless  of  my  pain. 

De  Mom.  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  yell, 
And  give  thy  countenance  to  the  cheerful  light. 
Men  BOW  all  soft,  and  female  beauty  .scorn, 
And  mock  the  gentle  caies  which  aim  to  please. 
It  is  most  damnable !  undo  thy  veil. 
And  think  of  him  no  more. 

Jane.  I  know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown. 
Is  lovers'  £uth,  and  I  had  borne  such  slight  i 
But  he,  who  has,  alas !  forsaken  me. 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days. 
My  cradle's  mate,  mine  infant  play  fellow. 
Within  001  opening  minds,  with  riper  years. 
The  love  of  praise  and  generous  virtue  sprung  s 
Through  varied  life  our  pride,  our  joys  were  one  s 
At  the  same  tale  we  weptt  he  is  my  brother. 

De  Nan.  And  he  forsook  thee  ?— No,  I  dare  not 
corse  him  t 
My  heart  upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  his. 

Jttme.  Ah !  do  not  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart 
All  sisters  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
With  equal  bans  $  thine  has  not  watch'd  for  thee. 
Wept  for  thee,  cheer'd  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 

wo. 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

De  Man,  {eagerly.)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
By  heaven !  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Were  but  as  chaff  poised  against  massy  gold. 
Compared  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love. 

0  pardon  me  I  I  mean  not  to  offend— 

1  am  too  warm — ^but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
b  the  dear  sister  of  my  earliest  lore ; 

In  noble,  virtuous  worth  to  none  a  second : 

And  though  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 

As  fair  a  face  as  ever  woman  own'd, 

.Still  would  I  say  she  is  as  fair  as  thou. 

flow  oft  amidst  the  beauty-blazing  throng,  I 


I've  proudly  to  th'  inquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage .'  yet  within  her  house. 
The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit,' 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  conceal'd, 
O,  humbly  distant,  woo'd  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you !  O  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith  I  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  {Qff  her  guard,  in  a  sqft  natural  tone  qf 

voice.)  O  no  !  nor  do  me  any. 
De  Mon.  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Withdraw, 
>  withdraw  this  shade !  ^ 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
I'll  fall  and  worship  thee.    Pray !  pray  undo ! 
{Puts  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  away  the 
veil,  whilst  she  shrinks  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
steps  between  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  off:  no  hand  shall  lift  this  sacred 

veil. 
DeMon.  What,  dost  thou  think  DeMonfortfall'n 
so  low. 
That  there  may  lire  a  man  beneath  heaven's  roof. 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say- 
Jons,  {throwing back  her veil,vtttch  alarmed, ana 

rushes  between  them.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt,  very  much  struck,  steps  hack  respect' 
fully,  and  makes  her  a  low  bow*  De  Monfort 
stands  for  a  while  motionless,  gaaing  upon  her, 
till  she,  looking  expressivdy  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
tears.  Fmber^  seems  very  much  pleased.  The 
company  then  adnancing  from  the  inner  apart- 
ment, gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

SCERK  n. — DE  M ONTOBT'to  ▲PABTMSirrS 

Enter  Db  Momfobt,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  followed  bj  Janb. 

J>s  Mon.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again  t 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  reveal'd. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What,  must  1,  like  a  distant  humble  friend. 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturb'd, 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  P  0  no !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

be  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear  *  I  cannot  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stain 'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Mon.  So  would  I  now— but  ask  of  this  no 


All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 

I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me ; 

It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be ;  I  urge  no  farther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphanM,  side  by  side  we  stood, 
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like    two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  etily 

•tiengtb 
Screen  the  weak  sitpUngs  of  the  rising  groye, 
And  brave  the  stonn  together— 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature'^  ri^t, 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  icmain'd. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  llonfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps  t 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sou^^t 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know: 
This  is  mine  oflSce  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

J>e  Mon,  O  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  k}ve ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee . 

Jane,  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,  111  stop  mine 
ears, 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  firoa  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
Ill  stay  by  thee  t  111  cheer  thee,  comfort  tfaees 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art, 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies  ( 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again  | 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  press'd 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

DeMon.  It  will  not  pass  away  t  twill  haunt  me 
still. 

Jane.  Ah !  say  not  io,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
toot 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wresUe  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o*erc<nne  it. 

J>e  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 

Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus  ?  It  should  not 
And  yet  I  cannot— O  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Jane.  What  say'tot   thou,  Monfort?   0!  what 
words  are  these  f 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak ! 

(He  ekakes  hU  head^  and  tanw  f^nm  kerg  §he 
following  kim.) 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  in&nt  days  i 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i'  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 

{He  tottves  her  <ff  with  hie  hand^  and  eanere  his 
face  with  the  oiker^  etiU  tvmingfrom  her.) 
Ha!  wilt  thou  not? 
(Auuming  dignity.)  Then,  if  affection,  most 

ttnwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  aoeptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee. 

{He  tkrewe  him$4f  «nte  a  chair^  greatly  agi" 
tated.) 
De  Monfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  lave. 


Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 

Alas  !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  starts  vp,  and  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  raises  her  itp,  then  placing  her  in  the 
chair  kneeis  at  her  feet.) 
J>e  Mon.  Thus  let  hun  kneel  who  aboiild  th' 
abased  be. 
And  at  thine  honour'd  feet  confession  make. 
Ill  tell  thee  all— but,  O  !  thou  wilt  despiae  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own— 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment ;  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  man. 
Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 

0  Jane !  tiMU  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane.  Say  not  eo: 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover,  say'M  thou  ? 

No,  it  is  bate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  bate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace, 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home, 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane.  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  frightful, 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  fonn'd. 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wmth  clendl'd 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  biother ! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  It  from  thy  breast: 
Tis  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart  i 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Mon.  It  wiU  not  part  (HU  hand  m  Ms 
breast.) 

I've  lodged  it  here  too  long : 
With  my  fint  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  tooeh  i 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 

DeMon.  O!  tiiat detested  Rezenvelt ; 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed.  Instinctively  reverse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  ready  pledge, 
And  frown'd  defiance.    As  we  onrwaid  passM 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  ait 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veilM 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  eoneeive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  hu  paltiy  self.    When,  low  hi  fortune, 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men, 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes, 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  ha]f*trodden  worn. 
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I  could  eodure  it.  But  when  honouTS  come. 
And  wealth  and  aew^t  titles  fed  his  pride  t 
"Whilst  flftttBrisg  knaves  did  trampet  forth  his 

pndse, 
And  grovelling  idioti  grlnnM  appluiset  on  hfan  t 

0  *  then  I  could  no  lonfer  raffer  it ! 

It  drove  me  fnntic.— What !  what  would  I  give ! 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  hloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 

Jane,  And  would  th/  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  ta'en } 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  ^   0  *  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Mon,  Ha !  thou  hast  heard  it,  then  ?  From  all 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jgne.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  rsceive  my  letter  ? 

iklfba.  I  did!  I  did!  'twas  that  which  drove 
me  hither. 

1  eoold  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 
Jame,  Alas !  that,  tempted  by  a  sister^  tears, 

I  ever  left  thy  house !  These  few  past  months, 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  lemainM  with  thee  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  jrou  thus. 
Ton  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought ; 
He,  more  adroit,  disaimM  you ;  courteously 
RetumM  the  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  retum'd, 
Tou  did  refuse  to  use  against  lum  more ; 
And  then,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 

De  JIbn.  When  he  disarm'd  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
From  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fetter'd,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance  s 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow. 
And  basely  bates  me  like  a  muzzled  cur 
Who  cannot  turn  again. — 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell. 
Which  buns  within  my  breast    Heaven's  light- 
nings blast  him ! 

Jaii&  O  this  is  horrible !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head. 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

De  lion.  Then  let  it  light 

Torments  more  fell  than  I  have  felt  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  anniliilated, 
Wlkat  all  men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am ! 

Jane.  O !  wonldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words  ? 

De  Mon.  {raUing  his  hands  to  heaven.)  Let  me 
but  once  upon  his  ruin  look, 
Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ever ! 

Jane  in  great  distress,  staggers  baek,  and  sup- 
ports herst^  upem  the  side  scene.    De  Mon. 
alarmedy  runs  «p  to    her  urith   a   sqftened 
voice.) 
Ha !  how  is  this  ?  thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale. 
What  have  I  done  to  tiiee  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee.—- O  my  sister ! 

Jane,  {shaking  her  head.)  1  cannot  speak  to  thee. 


Jk  Mon.  ^  I  have  kill'd  thee. 

Turn,  turn  thee  not  away !  look  on  me  still 
O !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister  i 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane,  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  days,  wert  wtmt  to  be  my  pride. 

Ds  3ion.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wrotched  in  my- 
self; 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
0  curse  that  villain !  that  detested  villain ! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life  t 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wert  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  me  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth.— I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  (affeetionateiy.)  What  shall  I  do  f 

Jane,  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit  i 

Rouse  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue ; 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man. 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great ;  be  valiant 
O,  if  thou  couldst !  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  naturo. 
What  a  most  noble  creaturo  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon.  Ay,  if  I  could :  alas !  alas !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  soul. 

Enter  Mamusu 
Ds  Man,   Ha !   some  one  .enters.    Wherefore 

comest  thou  hero  ? 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  your  leisure. 
Ds  Mon.  {angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  I  cannot 
see  him  now.  [Exit  ManueL 

Jane,  Corns  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
I'll  school  thee  there ;  and  thou  again  shalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend. 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long, 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon,  Do  as  thou  wilt }  t  will  not  grieve  thee 

[EZBUHT. 


ACT  IIL 

Score  I. — COUlfTESS  FREBKno's  DRCSBQfO-noOlf. 

Enter  the  Covntsss  dispirited  and  out  of  homouri  and 
throws  henelf  Into  a  ch&lr :  enur,  bj  the  oppoaite  side, 


Titer.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell : 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Lady,  {peevishly.)  No, 

'TIS  not  my  head :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

TTter.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  I'll  stay  and  fret  at 
home  ? 

Ther.  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would  choose 
to  wear  ^— 
One  of  your  newest  robes  ? 

Lady.  I  hate  them  all. 

TTier.  Surely  that  purple  scacf  became  you  well. 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowers. 
2r2 
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Did  I  not  overhear  them  say,  last  night. 
As  from  the  crowded  ball-room  ladies  past, 
How  gay  and  handsome,  in  her  costly  dress,    . 
The  Countess  Frebeig  looked  f 

Lady.  Didst  thou  overhear  it  ? 

Ther.  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 

Lady.  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced  j 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  queen. 
Which  peasants  deck  in  sport. 

Ther.  And  who  said  this  ? 

Lady,   (putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyei.) 
E»en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 

Th£r.  He  said  it  but  in  jest    He  loves  you  well. 

Lady.  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  loves  me  well. 
But  what  of  that .'  he  takes  in  me  no  pride : 
Elsewhere  his  praise  and  admiration  go, 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther.  The  wondrous  character  this  lady  bears 
For  worth  and  excellence:  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters, 
Now  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told. 
From  her  most  prudent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
1  must  confess,  when  I  myself  did  bear 
How  fihe  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm, 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother, 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

J^ady.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find: 
But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Through  wintry  stonns  to  seek  a  lover,  too  ? 

Ther.  No,  madam,,  no,  I  could  not  think  of  this. 

Lady.  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  eyes,  may- 
hap, 
To  woman's  level.— Now  I  see  my  vengeance ! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come, 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Rezenvelt    When  Freberg  hears  it, 
rrwill  help,  I  ween,  to  break  his  magic  channk 

Ther.  And  say  what  is  not,  madam  ? 

iMdy.  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
'TIS  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 

Ther.  Ah  no .'  there  is— 

l^y.  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Freberg's  voice  it  heard  without.    After  Keti- 
tating.) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exit. 

Enter  FRBBsaa  by  the  opposite  side,  passing  on  hastily. 
Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  fear  you  are  in  haste. 
Yet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 
FrOt.  I'm  in  haste.  {Pauing  on.) 

Ther.  Pray  you,  my  lord:  your  countess  wants 
them  much  $ 
The  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 
JV«6.  {returning  instantly.)  Are  they  for  her? 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
I  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
There  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping. 
That  is  not  dearly  honour'd  by  her  use. 
Ther.  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  countess 
say 


If  she  o'erheard  her  own  request  neglected* 
Until  supported  by  a  name  more  potent  f 
Freb.  Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  my  good  The- 
resa. 
Vainly  to  please  benelf  with  childish  thoughts 
Of  matching  what  is  matchless— Jane  De  Monfort  f 
Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  and  cannot  see. 
That  love  and  admiration  oftea  thrive 
Though  fu:  apart? 

Re-enter  Ladt,  with  great  violence. 

I/idy.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  seen  full  well. 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'erjrating  so 
This  lofty  stranger  is  to  humble  me. 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  upon  me  thus 
Art  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  thus  surprised  thee  ? 
Well  mayst  thou  be  so ! 

FrOt.  True ;  thou  rightly  say'st 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed :  not  for  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monfort's  noble  sister;  but  that  thus, 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealous  listener. 
She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  Frebeig's  wife. 

Lady,  0, 1  am  lost  and  ruin'd  \  hated,  scom'd ! 
{Pretending  to  faint.) 

FrOt.  Alas,  ISe  been  too  rough ! 

(  Taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  tenderly.) 
My  gentle  love  I  my  own,  my  only  love ! 
See,  she  revives  again.    How  art  thou,  love  ? 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theresa, 
I'll  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I've  been  too  rough. 
[Exeunt  Lady,  supported  by  Freb.  and  Ther. 

Scene  II.— de  monfoet  discovered  sirmro  bt  a 

TABLE  EEADXNO.  AFTER  A  LITTLE  TIME,  BE  LAYS 
DOWN  HIS  BOOK,  AND  CONTINUES  IN  A.  THOUGHT- 
FUL POSTURE. 

Enter  to  him  Jahb  Db  Monfort. 
Jane.  Thanks,  gentie  brother^ 

{Pointing  to  the  book.) 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employ'd: 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  the  &ir  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  foigiving  love  ? 
De  Mon.  I  know  resentment  may  to  love  be 
tum'd; 
Though  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  as  strong; 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th'  ensanguin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish'd  weapons  to  the  groend; 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  in  close  embrace. 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  well 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrongs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heavenly  love: 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these;  I've  heard  and 

wept 
But  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

J^Me.  All,  aU,  my  brother ! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  learn. 
To  love  thine  enemy. 
De  Mon.  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  would  a  wretch 
destroy. 
Gorged  with  my  richest  spoil,  stain'd  with  my 

blood, 
I  would  arrest,  and  ciy, «  Hold !  hold .'  have  mer- 
cy." 
But  when  the  man  most  adverse  to  my  nature ; 
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l¥lio  e'en  from  childhood  hath,  with  rude  nudevo- 

lence, 
'Withheld  the  £ur  raepect  all  paid  beside^ 
Tuinlog  my  vvry  praise  into  derision  i 
MTho  galla  and  presses  me  where'er!  go, 
^Wonld  claim  the  generous  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Nature  herself  doth  lift  her  voice  aloud,  . 
And  cries,  **  It  is  impossible !" 

Jane,  {thaking  her  Acad)— Ah,  Monfort,  Mon- 
fort! 

De  JUbn.  I  can  forgive  th'  envenomed  reptile's 


But  hate  his  loathsome  self. 
Jane.  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  love  of 
heaven? 

De  Moru  Alas  !  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
As  holy  men  have  taught,  nor  search  it  truly : 
But  this,  my  Jane,  111  do  for  love  of  thee  t 
And  more  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to. 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    I'll  see  the  man. 
Th'  indignant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature ; 
The  stem  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows, 
That,  like  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do  shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach ; 
The  crooked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught. 
In  imititi"^  of  disgustfol  things. 
To  pont  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress ; 
And  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance, 
£*en  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace, 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
Ill  crave  his  pardon  too  for  all  ofBence 
My  dark  and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
Nay  more,  I  will  confess  myself  his  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  cursed  so  oft : 
Life  spared  by  bim^  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  all  its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
Will  it  suffice  thee  ?  More  than  this  I  cannot 

JoMA,  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
'  In  outward  act,  though  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  hoped  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Freberg  had  proposed  a  meeting. 

De  Afon.  I  know  it  welL 

Jane.  And  Rezenvelt  consents. 

He  meets  you  here ;  so  far  he  shows  respect 

DeMon,  Well,  let  it  be;  the  sooner  past  the 
better. 

Jane,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  in  truth. 
He  has  proposed  for  it  an  early  hour. 
'  rris  almost  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  you. 

De  Man.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ?  shame 
on  his  speed! 
It  is  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
He  loves  the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
To  see  me  thus  subdued. 

Jane.  O  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere. 

De  Man,  Could  we  not  meet  elsewhere  ?  from 
home— i'  Uie  fields, 
Where  other  men— must  I  alone  receive  him  f 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends. 
That  I  most  meet  him  here  ? 

{Waiks  19  and  downverytmteh  dUtwrhed,) 
Now  didst  thou  say  ?— how  goes  the  hour  P— e'en 

now! 
I  would  some  other  friend  were- first  arrived. 

Jatte.  See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and  his 
dame. 


DeMon.  His  lady  too!  why  oomes  he  not  alone? 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  Count  FasBBao  and  his  Gountbss. 

FrA.  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane.  Generous  Freberg, 

Your  fiuse,  methinks,  forbodes  a  happy  mom. 
Open  and  cheerful.    What  of  Rezenvelt  ? 

JV«&.  I  left  him  at  his  home, prepared  to  follow; 
Hell  soon  appear.    i(7bDe  Monfort)    And  now, 

my  worthy  friend. 
Give  me  your  handj  this  happy  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  gives  him  his  hand  eoldlyy  and  they 
todlk  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage  together,  in 
earnest  discourse,  whilst  Jane  and  the  Countess 
remain  in  the  front.) 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  ? 
I  know  Count  Freberg's  business  with  De  Monfort, 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  you, 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendship ; 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  {archly.)  Knowing  your  pradence — ^You 
are  welcome,  madam ;  «■ 

So  shall  Count  Freberg's  lady  ever  be. 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  the 
front  qf  the  stage,  stUl  engaged  in  discourse.) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat. 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.    Now,  on  my  life ! 
I  know  no  truer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

De  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice ; 
I  am  resolved  I  will  respect  the  man. 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

Frth.  A  pleasant  droumstance  detidns  him 
hence ; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  conunon  minds ; 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
This  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  distant 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  in  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gdn. 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign'd 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortune's  gifts. 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  it : 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  ? 

De  Mon.  'Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  morning  is  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy : 
There  hangs  a  foggy  closeness  in  the  air ; 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

FrA.  O  nq !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly  breathe. 

DeMon.  Who  gives  the  feast  to-night?   His 
name  escapes  me. 
You  say  I  sm  invited. 

FrA.  Old  Count  Waterlan.  , 
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In  honour  of  your  townsman's  g«neioas  gift 
He  spreads  the  hoard. 
De  Man.  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 
jy«6.  But  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  Tirtne. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul } 
For,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth, 
That  I  should  rank  superior  to  Rezenvelt 
De  Mon.  How  virtuous  he  hath  heeo  in  three 

short  days ! 
Freb.  Nay,  longer,  marquis ;  hut  nby  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men. 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(DeMonfort  aside,  going  some  tteps  hattUyfrom 
Freberg,  and  rending  his  cloak  with  agitation 
as  he  goes.) 
Would  he  were  come!  hy  heaven  I  would  he 

were! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 
(Suddenly  correcting  himself ,  and  joining  the 
Ladies,  who  have  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  he  speaks  to  Countess  Freberg  with 
tweeted  cheerfulness.) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  times, 
Uutamish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night 
Lady,  Praise  us  not  rashly,  tis  not  always  so. 
J)e  Mon.  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who  praises 
you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed — 

Stopping  shorty  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Lady,  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Man,  I  should  have  said — It  has  escaped  me 
now— 
Listening  again,  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Jane,  {to  De  Mon.)  What,  hear  you  aught  ? 
De  Mon.  (hastily.)  Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  {to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fur  one  has  bewitch'd  your  memory, 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-fonn*d  compliment 

Jane.  Half-utter*d  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half*veiled  beau^  is, 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
Some  one  approaches.  {Listening.) 

Freb.  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  aseenda  { 
He  will  not  come  to  soon. 
De  Mon.  {off  his  guard.)    Tis  Rezenvelt i    I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 
JV«&.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant 
sound! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  looks  embarrassed,  and  is  silent,) 

Enter  Rxzbitwlt 

(De  Monfort,  recovering   himself,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  who  meets  him  iDith  a  cheer- 
ful cotmtenance.) 
De  Mon.  {to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  lord,  beholden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Rez.  Then  may  such  debts  between  as,  noble 
marquis. 
Be  oft  incurred,  and  often  paid  again  ! 
{To  Jane.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service. 


And  every  wish  of  yours  onwmands  ny  will. 
{To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  morning.    (7V>  Freb.) 

Well,  my  gentle  friend. 
You  see  I  have  not  linger^  kwg  behind. 

Freb.  No,  thou  art  sooner  than  I  look*d  tat  thee. 

Rex.  A  wilUng  heart  adds  leather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 

DeMon.  Then  let  me  say,  that  with  a  giatefal 


I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will ; 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wajrward  moods, 
I  have  too  oft  forgot  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez,  No,  no,  De  Monfoit, 

You  have  but  rightly  curb'd  a  wanton  spirit. 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 

Frib.  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed  shades 
Of  things  which  are  no  more  i  whilst  lovely  coo- 
cord. 
Followed  by  friendship  sweet,  and  firm  esteem. 
Your  future  days  enrich.    O  heavenly  Irieodship  f 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men, 
By  thee  conjoint,  to  great  and  glorious  deeds; 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  mix*d  in  middle  air. 
The  vivid  lightning's  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 
DeMon.  {with  dignity.)  No,  Freberg,  no,  it 
must  not  {To  Rezenvelt)  No,  my  lotA, 
I  will  not  offer  you  a  hand  of  concord. 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  eonstrain  me. 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  tiiese  present  friends. 
But  every  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled. 
That  I,  befiire  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  fbrbeaiaace. 
{Holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  one  who 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth. 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  smiles  tqKHi  De  Monfort  with  groat  iqvro- 
bation,  and  Rezenvelt  runs  up  to  kim  with 
open  arms.) 
Rez.  Away  with  hands !  Ill  have  thee  to  ny 
breast 
Thou  art,  upon  my  faith,  a  noble  spirit ! 
DeMon.  {shHnking  back  from  kim.)  Nay,ifyoo 
please,  I  am  not  so  prepared^- 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  cold— 
I  pray  you   pardon   me.     (Jane's    cowilsMnce 

changes,) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  token  of  respect ; 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  eoncord  i 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bean  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  yout 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerved  ils  atmigtk. 
If  e'er  again  it  shall  be  lifted  up 
To  do  you  any  harm. 
Rez,  Well,  be   it  so,  De  Moafert,  Vm   con- 
tented; 
I'll  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
{Carelessly.)  1  take  of  worthy  men  whate'er  they 

give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  band  * 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word. 
Or  the  civility  of  pladd  looks  t 
And,  if  e'en  these  are  too  great  ftvoen  deemVI, 
'Faith,  I  can  set  me  down  contentedly 
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"Witb  plftin  and  hoimly  gteetmg,  or  « God  tave 
yo!" 
2>s  JIfon.  latUkt  itarUng  oiCNiy  frcm  kSm  9ome 

IMUit.) 

By  the  good  liglit»  he  makes  a  jest  of  it! 

(Jane   mmw  grtaity   dUtrgued,  and  Frebeig 

flidtseoiirt  to  chetr  her.) 
.FV«6.  (to  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friends  ftU 
will  go  well ; 
For  friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Tboogh  root«3  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 
And  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection. 
{To  the  Countess.)  My  love,  the  morning,  now,  is 

£tf  advanced) 
Our  iriends  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your  leave. 
Ladjf,  {to  Jane.)  Farewell,  dear  madam,  till  the 

evening  hour. 
lVc6.  (to  De  Mon.)  Good  day,  De  Monfort    {To 

Jane.)    Most  devoutly  yours. 
Rex.  {to  Freb.)  Go  not  too  fast,  for  I  will  follow 
you.         [Ezxvut  Freberg  and  hie  Lady. 
(7b  Jane.)  The  Lady  Jene  is  yet  a  stranger  here  t 
She  might,  perhaps,  in  this  your  ancient  city 
Find  somewhat  worth  her  notice. 

Jane,  I  thank  you,  marquis,  I  am  much  engaged ; 
I  go  not  out  to-day. 

Rez,  Then  &re  ye  well !  I  see  I  cannot  now 
Be  the  proud  man  who  shall  escort  you  forth, 
And  show  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast. 
The  notice  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort 
De  Mon,  {aeide  impatiently,)  He  says  &rewell, 

and  goes  not ! 
Jane,  (to  Rez.)  You  do  me  honour. 
Hear.  Madam, adieu!  {To  Jane.)  Good  morning, 
noble  marquis.  [Exrr. 

(Jane  and  De  Monfort  look  expressively  to  one 
another  without  speaking,  and  then  Ezeuht 
aeoeraUy,) 


ACT  IV. 


Scmx  L — k  RAix  on  AimB-eBAmsn,  Witr  the 

VOLDUf O  DOOBS  OF  Alf  OnrKS  APAaTMElIT  OPEN, 
WaiCH  DI800VEBS  THE  GUESTS  USINO  FBOlf  A 
BAHQUET. 

Th^  enter  and  pass  OTor  the  stage  and  Ezbuht  ;  and 
after  them  enter  RaaBinrBLT  and  Fasuaa. 

Freb.  Alas,  my  Rezenvelt ! 
I  vainly  hoped  the  hand  of  gentle  peace, 
From  this  day's  reconciliation  sprung. 
These  rude  unseemly  jairings  had  subdued  t 
But  I  have  mark'd,  e'en  at  the  social  board. 
Such  looks,  such  words,  such  tones,  such  untold 

things. 
Too  plainly  told,  twist  you  and  Monfort  pass. 
That  I  must  now  despair. 
Yet  who  could  think,  two  minds  so  much  rafined. 
So  near  in  excellence,  should  be  removed. 
So  fsi  removed,  in  generous  sympathy  ? 

Rez.  Ay,  Cu*  removed  indeed ! 

FV«6.  And  yet,  methoui^t,  he  made  a  noble 
effort. 
And  with  a  manly  plainness  bravely  told 
The  galling  debt  he  owes  to  your  forbeaitnoe. 
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Rez.  'Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  1  receive  it; 
When,  with  spread  anns,  and  heart  e'en  moved  to 

tears, 
I  frankly  proffer'd  him  a  iriend'to  embrace  t 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it, 
I  irom  that  very  moment  had  ibrbome 
All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest. 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  all  offence  t 
And  had  carees'd  him  as  a  worthy  heart. 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claiming. 
But  sinee  be  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect, 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour. 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  tbe  public  eye. 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  alL 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman. 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister. 
Such  fix*d  profound  regard,  I  would  expose  him ; 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage. 
Roused  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched  lags 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  faculties. 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 

Freb.  For  heaven'to  sake,  my  friend,  restrain 
your  wratii ! 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  jrou. 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel. 
Which  you  confess  from  slight  occasion  rose. 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells. 
So  fix'd,  so  hopeless  ? 

Rez,  O !  from  our  youth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 
Not  would  I  to  his  ripen'd  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow'd.    Though  poor  in  for- 
tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth  t 
But  when  unlook'd-for  fate  on  me  bestow'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own. 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  such  poor  distinction, 
Feeling  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sought  to  soothe  him.    Then,  with  spiteful 

'    rage. 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  me. 
And  dared  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you  know 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erflowing  pride 
Hath  foam'd  and  fretted.    See'st  thou  how  it  is  ? 

Freb.  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware. 
Such  streams  have  oft,  by  swelling  floods  sur- 
charged, 

BoiTie  down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous  force. 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  oppositidn. 
Which  had  for  ages  stopp'd  .their  flowing  course. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 

Rez,  Thou  canst  not  mean— he  win  not  murder 
me? 

Freb.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dfcrk  pas- 
sion toss'd. 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  eonotive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Riz.  Ha,  ha !  thoa  know'st  him  not 
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Full  often  have  I  mukM  it  in  his  youth, 

And  could  faftve  ahnoct  loved  him  for  the  we^k- 

neu: 
He's  fonn^  with  such  antipelhy,  by  nature. 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain. 
To  wounding  iiliB,  e'en  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
He  cannot  if  he  would. 

JV«&.  Then  fy  upon  thee ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  pro?oke  him  thus. 
B^t  let  us  part:  we'll  tails  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — ^We  are  here  too  long. 

Rez.  Well,  then,  to-morrow  111  attend  your  call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cohead. 

Con,  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  stranger's  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here. 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Jprtb.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con,  My  name  is  Conrad,  air, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness, 
Who  is  the  more  imbolden'd  to  presume. 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  marquis 
Is  so  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

Freb,  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Con,  Then,  pardon  me:  1  thought  I  could  not 
err} 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

jy«6.  My  name  is  not  De  Monfinrt,  courteous 
stranger  I 
But  if  you  have  a  iavour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit. 

Con.  I  thank  jrour  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort's  favour  j 
The  Marquis  B,ezenvelt  has  known  me  long. 
Who,  saya  report  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

FrA.  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper  i 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con,  How  may  this  be  ? 

JV«6.  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg  $ 
So  am  I  call'd,  each  burgher  knows  my  house, 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
Good-night  [Exrr. 

Con.  (oZofM.)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier ; 
I've  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt, 
Hell  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  r^ect  my  suit. 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems. 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong. 
Will  he  not  favour  me  ?  I'U  think  of  this.    [Kxit. 

SCERS  n.— A  LOWER  A7AnTXENT  IV  JEROME's 
H0T7SE,  WrrH  A  WIDE,  FOLDINO  GLASS  DOOR, 
LOOKHIO  INTO  A  OARDEIT,  WHERE  THE  TREES  ARD 
SHRUBS  ARR  BROWN  AND  LRAPUESS. 

Enter  Da  Monfort  wi0i  a  thoughtful,  frowning  aspect, 
and  paces  slowly  across  the  stage,  Jrromb  following 


behind  him,  with  a  thnid  step.   Dr  MonroRT,  hearing 

him,  turns  suddenly  about 

DeMon.  {angrily.)   Who  follows  me  to  this 

sequester'd  room  ? 
Jer,  I  have  presumed,  my  lord.    'TIS  somewhat 
late; 
I  am  inform'd  you  eat  at  home  to-night ; 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  fare 
My  busy  search  has  found  ;  please  to  peruse  it. 
DeMon.  Leave  me:  begone!  Put  hemlock  in 
thy  soup, 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  hellebore. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

Jer,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Your  honour's  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure — 
De  Mon,  [stemiy.)  Did  I  not  say  begone  ? 
Jer,  Pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  forget. 

[Exrr. 
Be  Mon,  (looking  after  himyas  if  his  heart  emcie 
him.)    Why  will  they  thus  mistime  their 
foolish  zeal, 
That  I  must  be  so  stem  ? 
0,  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet ; 
As  the  storm-beaten  traveller  droops  his  head. 
In  heavy,  dull,  lethargick  weariness. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  Jarring  elements. 
Sleeps  to  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 

Enter  Manvbl. 

(Stamping  ivith  hU  foot.)  Who  bids  thee  break 
upon  my  privacy  ? 
Man,  Nay,  good  my  lord !  I  heard  yon  speak 
alotd. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  atoe. 
De  Mon,  What,  dost  thou  watch,  aid  ynk  thine 
ears  to  holes. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soul. 
Which  heaven  alone  should  hear .?   Who  hired  thee, 

pray? 
Who  basely  hired  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 

Man,  My  lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteen  years. 
Long  troubled  years,  I  have  your  servant  been, 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  all  the  realm. 
With  firmer,  with  more  honourable  &itfa 
His  sovereign  served,  than  I  have  served  you ; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now. 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  my  plRcty 
And  serve  you  better. 
DsAfoii.  Wellybeit  at  tho«wilt    Away  with 
thee  J 
Thy  loud-mouth'd  boasting  is  no  rule  for  me 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Jeeoxr  hssUly,  sad  puUs  Majtorl  away. 

Jer,  Come,  Manuel,  come  away;  then  art  not 
wise. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  eorae  again. 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  distnib'd. 

[ExirMaBiiel,Mflb/|r. 
De  Mon,  A  stranger  said'st  thou  ? 

(Drops  Ait  kttMdktrd^.) 
Jer,  I  did,  good  sir,  but  he  shall  go  ajray  i 
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You  shall  not  be  disturb'd. 

( Stooping  to  lift  the  handkerchi^.) 
You  have  dropped  somewhat. 
De  jtficm.  {preventing  him.)  Nay,  do  not  stoop, 
my  frieDd  .'  I  pray  thee  not ! 
Thou  art  too  old  to  stoop.— 
I'ttk  much  indebted  to  thee.— Take  this  nag— 
I  love  thee  better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
I  pray  thee  do  it— thank  me  not— What  stranger  f 

Jer.  A  man  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
To  see  yoju  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not. 
De  Man,  Then  let  him  enter.        [Exit  Jerome. 

A  pause.   Enter  ComiAD. 

De  Men.  YoU  are  the  stranger  who  would  speak 
wiUi  me  ? 

Com.  I  am  so  far  unfortunate,  my  lord, 
That,  though  my  fortune  on  your  farour  hangs, 
I  am  to  you  a  stranger. 

De  Man.  How  may  this  be  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

Con.  Since  thus  your  lordship  does  so  frankly 
ask. 
The  tiresome  preface  of  apology 
I  will  forbear,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once.-* 
In  plodding  drudgeiy  IVe  spent  my  youth, 
A  careful  penman  in  another's  office ; 
And  now,  my  master  and  employer  dead. 
They  seek  to  set  a  stripling  o*er  my  head, 
And  leave  me  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age, 
Because  I  hove  no  friend  to  take  my  part 
It  is  an  office  in  your  native  town. 
For  I  am  come  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 
You  can  procure  it  for  me.    Thus,  my  lord, 
From  the  repute  of  goodness  which  you  bear, 
I  have  presumed  to  beg. 

De  Afon.  They  have  befool'd  thee  with  a  hUk 
report. 

Con.  Alas  I  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead. 
Yonr  mind  is  ptepossess'd  against  a  wretch. 
Who  has,  unfortunately  for  his  weal, 
Offended  the  revengeful  Rezenvelt 

De  Man.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Con.  VHiat  I,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  unsaid. 
Who  will  believe  my  wrongs  if  I  complain  ? 
I  am  a  stntnger,  Rezenvelt  my  foe, 
W^ho  will  believe  my  wrongs  ? 

De  Men,  {eagerly  catching  him  hif  the  coat.) 

I  win  believe  them ! 
Though  they  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds. 
In  ancient  record  told,  I  would  believe  them ! 
Let  not  the  smallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
That  be  has  put  upon  thee  be  conceal'd. 
Speak  boldly,  tell  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light ! 
Ill  be  thy  friend,  1*11  be  thy  warmest  friend. 
If  he  has  done  thee  wrong. 

Gph.  Nay,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised. 
If  I  should  speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
Who  would  so  soon  your  nearest  kinsMan  be. 

De  Man.  What  canst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Con.  That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

Has  pledged  his  fiith  unto  your  noble  sister, 
And  aoon  will  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
So  I  am  told,  and  so  the  world  believes. 

De  Man.  'Tis  false  !  'tis  basely  false  ! 
What  wretch  could  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 


A  tale  so  damn'd  ? — ^It  ehokes  my  breatlt^ 
{Stamping  tcUh  his  foot.)  What  wretch  did  tell  it 
thee? 
Con.  Nay,  every  one  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not. 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell. 
You  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks  $ 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Monfort  paueee^  ttaggers  hackwardf  and 
einke  into  a  chair  /  then  starting  up  hastily.) 
De  Mon.   Where  am  I  now?   midst  all   the 
cursed  thoughts. 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd, 
This  never  came  before— O,  if  it  be ! 
The  thought  will  drive  me  mad. — Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love, 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
Fell  devil !  'tis  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery !  {Patues.)  I'll  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this !  Who  waits  without  ? 
{Paces  19  and  down^furiously  agitated.) 
Con.  {aside.)  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jnon. 
De  Mon.  {in  a  loud,  angry  voice.)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour. 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour . 
De  Mon.  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

sister  ? 
Jer.  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
De  Mon.  {in  a  falteHng  voice.)  Yes,  I  did  call 

.her  so. 
Jer.  In  truth,  I  cannot   tell  you  where   she 
went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  gate  retam. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Freberg's  Countess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come, 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments ; 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  wUl, 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon.  No,  tftop  them  not    I  will  remain 
unseen. 
And  mark  tfato  as  they  paSii.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seems  alarmed,  and  steals  off  unnoticed. 
De  Monfort  (^asps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
homd,  and  drawing  ha^k  with  him  two  or  three 
tt^,  not  to  be  seen  fi-om  the  garden,  waits  in 
silence,  with  Ms  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand : 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird. 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear  f 
And  now  she  speaks— her  voice  sounds  cheerly 

too- 
Cursed  be  their  mirth  !— 

Now,  now,  they  come;  keep  closer  still!  keep 
steady! 

( Taking  hM  qf  Jerome  with  both  hands.) 
Jer.  My  lord,  yon  tremble  much. 
De  Mon.  What,  do  I  shake  ? 
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Jer,  You  do,  in  tiuth,  and  your  teeth  chatter  too. 
De  Mon,  See !  see  they  come  !  he  strutting  by 

her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  and  Countess  Freherg  apptar 
through  the  glau  door,  pursuing  their  way  19 
a  ihort  waik  leading  to  tht  other  wing  <tf  the 
houee,) 
See,  his  audacious  face  he  turns  to  hers ; 
Uttering  with  confidence  eoilie  nauseous  jest 
And  she  endures  it  too— O  this  looks  vilely  ! 
Ha  *  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm — 
What  does  he  mean  ? — be  dares  not  take  her  hand ! 
(Pausee  and  looks  eagerly,)  By  heaven  and  hell 
he  does ! 
(Letting  go  his  hold  qf  Jerome,  he  throws  out  his 
hands  vehemently,  and   thereby  pushes    him 
against  the  scene.) 
Jer,  O!  I  am  stunnM!  my  head  is  crack'd  in 
twain: 
Your  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than  I 
wist 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[Ezrr  Jerome,  with  a  sad,  ru^ul  countenance. 
De  Monfort  comes  forward  to  the  front  qf  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  qf 
great  agony  qf  mind.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance ; 
Her  hasty  journey  here ;  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  express'd ; 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation. 
With  tears  extorted  from  me;  0,  too  welH 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  conjoln'd, 
The  morning  star  mix'd  with  infernal  fire» 
Ere  I  had  thought  of  this^ 
Hell's  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hoor^ 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire, 
Such  combination  opposite,  unseemly. 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base, 
Did  ne'er  produce — But  every  thing  is  possible, 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
O !  I  did  love  her  with  such  pride  of  soul  I 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  follow'd,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there. 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast 
We  quarrell'd  once,  and  when  I  could  no  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  jJipp'd  0'  tip-toe  to  her  chamber  door ; 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd— O !  O I 
Who  £Ould  have  thought  of  this  ? 
I  ITirows  himself  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  hursts  into  tears.    After  some 
tine  he  starts  up  from  his  seat  furiously,) 
Hell's  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  villain  j 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance ! 
I'll  crush  thy  swelling  pride— I'll  still  thy  vaunt- 
ing— 
111  do  a  deed  of  blood  !— Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  some  spell  or  magic  sympathy, 
Fiemnf  the  lifeless  figure  on  tha^  waH 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
{Throwing  a  dagger  against  the  wall.) 
ShaU  groans  and  blood  sJaTiight  me  /  No,  I'U  do  it 
ough  gasping  li£e  beneath  my  pressure  heaved, , 


And  my  soul  shudder'd  at  the  horrid  brink, 
I  would  not  flinch. — ^Fy,  this  recalling  nature ! 

0  that  his  sever'd  limbs  were  strew'd  in  air. 
So  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Enter  Rszbnvklt  behind  from  the  giass  door.  Dk  Mos- 
roar  uuns  nrnnd,  and  on  seeing  him  starts  back,  thea 
drawing  his  swoid,  rushes  furiously  upon  him. 

Detested  robber !  now  all  forms  are  over  $ 
Now  open  villany,  now  open  hate ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 

Rez.  De  Monfort,  thou  art  mad. 

De  Mon,  Speak  not,  but  draw.    Now  for  thy 
hated  life ! 

(7%«y  ftght :  Rezenvelt  parries  his  thrusts  with 
great  skill,  and  at  last  disarms  him.) 
Then  take  my  life,  black  fiend,  fi>r  bell  asiitts 
thee. 

Rez,   No,  Monfort,  but  111  take   away  your 
sword. 
Not  aa  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  you. 
But  for  your  safety.    By  to-monow's  eve 
I'll  call  on  you  myself  and  give  it  back ; 
And  then,  if  I  am  charged  with  any  wrong, 
I'll  justify  myself.    Farewell,  strange  man ! 

[Ezrr. 

(De  Monfort  stands  for  some  time  quite  meOoi^ 
less,  like  one  stup^ed.  EnterstohimaSerrunU 
he  starts.) 

De  Mm,  Ha !  who  art  thou  ? 

8er.  Tis  I,  an'  please  your  honour. 

De  Mon.  {staring  wildly  at  Aim.)  Who    art 
thou? 

Ser.  Your  servant  Jacques. 

De  Mon,  Indeed  I  knew  thee  not 

Leave  me,  and  when  Rezenvelt  is  gone. 
Return  and  let  me  know. 

Ser.  He's  gone  already. 

De  Mon,  How  I  is  he  gene  so  soon  ? 

Ser.  His  servant  told  me. 

He  was  in  haste  to  go;  as  night  comes  on. 
And  at  the  evening  hour  he  purposes 
To  visit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonelj  manfion 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  farther  wood. 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chant  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  sool 
Of  a  departed  sister.    For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  he  has  order'd 
His  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road, 
Meanhug  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alene. 
So  says  his  knave.    Good  may  it  do  him,  sooth ! 

1  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  dells  alone 
For  all  his  wealth.    For  there,  as  I  have  heard. 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  acream  { 
And  things  unearthly,  stalking  through  the  night, 
Ha^e  scared  the  lonely  traveller  from  his  wits. 

<De  Monfort  stands Jixed  in  thought) 
I've  ta'en  your  mare,  an'  please  you,  from  her  field. 
And  wait  your  farther  orders. 

(De  Monfort  heeds  him  not.) 
Her  hoofs  aie  sound,  and  where  the  saddle  gall'd. 
Begins  to  mend.    What  further  must  be  done  ? 

<De  Monfort  stiUheeds  him  not.) 
Bu  honour  heeds  me  not    Why  should  I  stay  f 
De  Mon.  {eagerly,  as  he  is  going.)  He  goes 
alone,  saidst  thou  ? 
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8er.  His  servant  told  me  so. 
jPv  Mon.  And  at  what  hour  P 

8er.  He  'parts  from  Ambeig  by  the  fall  of  eve. 
Save  you,  my  loid !  how  changed  youicountenaDce 

is! 
Are  yoa  not  well  f 

Ik  Mbn.  Yes,  I  am  well:  begone. 

And  wait  my  orders  by  the  city  Wallt 
ini  that  way  head,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant. 

(Ite  Monlbrt  wtUki  rapidly  two  or  three  times 

acroM  the  stages  thm  seizes  his  dagger  from 

thB  tcoll;  fooks  stea4fastly  at  its  point ,  and 

Exit  hastily.) 

SCERK  IIL — ^MOOiaiOHT.       A    WILD   PATH    IH  A 
-WOOD,  SHADED  WITH  TBXES. 

Enter  Da  Mohvobt,  with  a  strong  ezprenion  ofdiflquiet, 
nftzed  vrlth  lear,  upon  his  &cei  looking  behind  him, 
mndlMndiBg  his  etf  to  the  groond,  as  If  he  listened  to 
fomething. 

Be  Uon,  How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath 
my  tread! 
Is  there  an  echo  here  ?  Methinks  it  sounds 
As  tiMMigh  some  heavy  footstep  follow'd  me 
I  will  advance  no  farther. 
i)eep  settled  shadows  rest  across  the  path 
And  thickly-tangled  boughs  o'erhang  this  spot 

0  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 

That  midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike ; 

As  m  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream, 

Things  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass. 

As  though  they  passM  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 

With  the  lixM  clearness  of  reality. 

{An  owl  is  heard  screaming  near  him,) 
{Starting,)  What  sound  is  that  ? 

(Listens,  and  the  owl  cries  again,) 
It  is  the  screech  owl's  cry. 
Foul  bird  of  night !  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 
Art  thou  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horror  ? 
I've  heard  of  this.  {Pauses  and  listens,) 

How  those  faill'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path, 
With  whispering  noise,  as  though  the  earth  around 

me 
Did  utter  secret  things ! 
The  distant  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  <fismal  wailing.    O  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not  silent  $  many  tongues  hast  thou. 
A  ffistant  gathering  blast  sounds  through  the  wood, 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o'er  the  sky: 
O !  that  a  stonn  would  rise,  a  raging  storm  j 
Amidst  the  roar  of  waning  elements 
I'd  lift  my  hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light. 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing. 
Is  terrible.    {Starting,)    Footsteps  are  neai^^ 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Ill  watch  him  farther  on-» 

1  cannot  do  it  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rksbkvblt,  and  continnes  his  way  slowly  from 
the  buoom  of  the  suge :  as  he  advances  to  the  front, 
the  owl  screams,  he  stops  and  listens,  and  the  owl 
I  again. 


Bez.  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 
way? 
How  much  his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
With  such  a  scene  as  this !  I  Uke  it  well. 
Oft  when  a  boy,  at  the  still  twilight  hour. 


I've  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak. 

And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  through  the  gloom, 

We  friendly  converse  held. 

Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  sky. 

Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave. 

And  through  them  looks  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake,  v 

Yon  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dusky  length  ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after. — 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sounds  through  the 

trees; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
I  must  not  linger  here— 

{A  bell  heard  at  some  distance,) 
The  convent  belL 
'TIS  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze, 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind, 
In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V.       . 
Scene  I.— ^the  diside  or  a  cohveut  chapel,  oi* 

OLD  GOTHIC  ABCHITECTUEE,  ALMOST  DAEK  :  TWO 
TOaCHES  ONLY  AEE  SEEN  AT  A  DISTANCE,  BVRNIRa 
OVER  A  NEWLY-COVEBED  GRAVE.  LIGHTNING  IS 
SEEN  FLASHING  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,  AND 
THT7NDER  HEARD,  WITH  THE  SOUND  OF  WIND 
BEATING  UPON  THE  BUILDING. 

Enter  two  Monxs. 
1st  Monk,   The  storm  increases:   hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  ? 
%dMonk,  It  is  the  hour:  I  hear  them  near  at 
hand: 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  sung 
For  the  departed  sister,  we'll  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow. 
We'll  beg  a  friendly  shelter  till  the  mom. 
let  Monk,  See,  the  procession  enters:  let  us  join. 
(  The  organ  strikes  tip  a  solemn  prelude. ) 

Enter  a  procession  of  Nuns,  with  the  Abbess,  bearing 
torches.  After  compassing  the  grave  twice,  and  re- 
maining thero  some  time,  the  organ  plays  a  grand 
dlige,  whilst  they  stand  round  the  grave. 

THE  BURIAL. 

Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains 
This  hallowed  lonely  grave  contains; 
Whose  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er,      . 
Whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  oo  more ; 
Bless'd  be  thou  with  the  bless'd  above ! 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

Let  HIM,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

In  whom  the  stars  of  heaven  rejoice, 

And  the  ocean  liits  its  voice; 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise, 

To  sing  with  holy  saints  his  everlasting  praise  1 

Departed  soul,  who  in  this  earthly  scene 
•   Hast  our  lowly  sister  been, 
Swift  be  thy  way  to  where  the  blessed  dwell  1 
Until  wo  meet  thee  there,  farewell !  iarewell  I 
2G 
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Enter  a  joung  Pbnbioicbb,  with  a  wild,  terrified  look,  her 
hair  and  dress  all  scattered,  and  rushes  forward 
amongst  them. 

Abb,  Why  comest  thou  here,  with  such  disoider'd 
looks, 
To  break  upon  our  sad  solemnity  ? 

Pen.  0 !  I  did  hear  through  the  receding  blast, 
Such  horrid  cries  !  they  made  my  blood  run  chill. 

Abb,  Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm. 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams ; 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

Pen.  O  no,  for  twice  it  call'd,  so  loudly  calPd, 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature  ; 
And  murder !  murder !  was  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  retum'd  with  feeble  strengtii, 
But  0*  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smother*d  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growPd — 
O !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i*  the  instant  stillM : 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb,  Where  didst  thou  bear  it  f 

Pen,  In  the  higher  cells, 

As  now  a  window,  openM  by  the  storm, 
I  did  attempt  to  close. 

ist  Monk,  I  wish  our  brother  Bernard  were  ar- 
rived; 
He  is  upon  his  way. 

Abb.  Be  not  alarm'd ;  it  still  may  be  deception. 
'Tis  meet  we  finish  our  solemnity. 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  honoured  dead. 

(Grvea  a  sign,  and  the  organ  plays  again:  just 
as  it  ceases  a  hud  knocking  i$  heard  tHthOut,) 

Abb,  Ha  !  who  m^y  this  be  ?  hush  ! 

{Knocking  heard  agmin,) 

2d  Monk.  It  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furftout  hitte, 
Hush !  hush  !  What  footsteps  come  ?   Ha !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  Bxrnard,  hearing  a  lantern. 

\st  Monk,  Sec,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stiffen'd 
fear! 
Where  hast  thou  been,  good  brother  f 

Bern.  I've  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 

{AU  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  once.) 
What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Bern,  As  on  I  hastenM,  bearing' thus  mj  light. 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  saw  a  rourder'd  corse,  stretch'd  on  his  bacl^ 
Smear'd  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  slain. 

Abb,  A  man  or  woman  wast  ? 

Bern.  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb.  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  small  remains  of  life  ? 
Was  it  quite  dead  ? 

Bern,  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

I  look'd  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid.— 
A  chilly  horror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

Ist  Monk.  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 
to  thee  ? 

Bern.  The  face !  I  would  not  on  the  hee  have 
look'd 
For  e'en  a  kingdom's  wealth,  for  all  the  world ! 


0  no .'  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody  neek  ! 
{Shaking  hU  head  and  shuddering  with  horror. 

Loud  knocking  heard  withoui.) 
aiet.  Good  mercy  I  who  cornea  next  f 
Bern,  Notlurbebind 

1  left  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  nod  % 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went 
And  threaten'd  to  rctuni* 

2d  Monk*  8c«,  hum  he  cottMS. 

Enter  Brother  Thomas,  with  a  wild,  tecrifted  look. 

lat  Monk.  How  wUd  he  looks ! 

^^r^  (ff<^"f  ^  '0  A***  AV^v^y*)  What,  hast 
thou  seen  it  too  ? 

Thorn.  Yes,  yes  !  it  glared  upon  me  as  it  passM. 

Bern.  What  glared  upon  thee  ? 

{All  gathering  round  Thomas,  and  speaking  at 
once.) 

O !  what  hast  thou  seen 

Thorn,  As,  striving  with  the  blast,  I  onward 
came, 
Turning  my  feeble  lantern  from  the  wind. 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  gleam'd. 
Which  paused  and  look'd  upon  me  as  it  paaa'd. 
But  such  a  look,  such  wildness  of  despair. 
Such  horror-strain 'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  shrunk  and  shudder'^ 
If  a  damn'd  spirit  may  to  earth  return, 
I've  seen  it 

Bern.  Was  there  any  blood  upon  it  ? 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  pass'd,  I  did  not  see  its  §atm  i 
Naught  but  the  horrid  face. 

Bern,  It  is  the  murderer. 

\st  Monk.  What  way  went  it  ? 

Thorn.  I  durst  not  look  till  I  had  pass'd  it  far. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  saw,  between  me  and  the  paly  sky, 
A  dusky  form,  tossing  and  agitated. 
I  stopp'd  to  mark  it  i  but,  in  truth,  I  found 
'Twas  but  a  sapling  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look'd  no  more. 

1st  Monk,  But  we  must  look  tot ;  we  mwt  fol- 
low it : 
Our  duty  so  commands.    {To  2d  Monk.)  Will  yen 

go,  brother  P 
{To  Bernard.)  And  you,  good  Bernard  ? 

Bern.  If  I  needs  must  go. 

\st  Monk,  Come,  we  must  all  go. 

Abb.  Heaven  be  with  yvu,  then ! 

[EjcEuin  Monks. 

Pen.  Amen !  amen !  Good  heaven  be  with  ui 
aU! 

0  what  a  dreadful  night ! 

Abb.  Daughters,  retire;  peace  to  the  peacefial 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  finish'd.       [Exxuvr. 

SCEITE  II. — A  LASOE  ROOM  IN  TIIE  CORVEIIT,  VEKT 
DARK. 

Enter  the  Abbsss,  yoong  PsNaiomn  bearing  a  li^t, 
and  several  Nuns  ;  she  sets  down  the  light  on  a  table 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  room  is  still  rery 
gloomy. 

Abb.   They  have  been  longer    absent  than  I 
thought ; 

1  fear  he  has  escaped  them. 

Ist  Nun.  Heaven  forbid  * 
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Pen.  No,  no,  found  out  foul  murder  ever  is. 
And  the  fou)  murderer  too. 

fid  Nun,  The  goad  Saint  Francis  will  direottlwir 
search  t 
The  blood  so  near  this  hoty  oenvent  shed 
For  threefold  vengeance  ealls. 

Jhb,  I  hear  a  noise  within  the  inner  court — 
The  J  are  retuin'd;  {Utteningg)   and  Bernard's 

voice  I  hear  i 
They  are  retum'd. 

Pelt.  Why  do  I  tremble  so  ? 

It  is  not  I  who  ought  to  tremble  thus. 
Zd  Nun,  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Bern,  (teitkaut,)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
brother  Thomas ; 
I  eannot  now  unhand  the  prisoner. 
{All  speak  together,  ahrinking  hack  from  the 
door,  and  staring  upon  one  another,) 
He  ia  with  them  ! 
{A  folding  door  at  the  bottom  qf  the  stage  is 
opened,  and  enter  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  Cfte 
other  two  Monks,  carrying  lanterns  in  their 
kands  and  bringing  in  De  Monfort      They 
are  likewise  followed  by  other  Monks.    As  they 
leadfbrward  De  Monfort,  the  light  is  turned 
away,  so  that  he  is  seen  obscurely  ;  but  when 
they  come  to  the  front  qf  the  stage,  they  ham 
the  light  side  qf  their  lanterns  on  him  at  once, 
aetd  his  face  is  seen  in  all  the  strengthened 
horror  cf  despair,  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
bloody.    Abbess  and  Nuns  speak  at  once,  and 
start  back.) 

Holy  saints  be  with  us  ? 
Bern,  {to  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood  ! 
Abb.  Of  misery  too ;  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 
Bern.  (foNuns.)  Nay,  holy  sisters, turn  not  thus 
away. 
Speak  to  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  you: 
For  from  his  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heard. 
Save  one  deep  groan  and  smother'd  exclamation. 
When  first  we  seized  him. 

Abb.  {to  De  Mon.)  Most  miserably  man,  how  art 
thou  thus  ?  (Pauses.) 

Thy  tongue  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
Do  witness  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
De  Mon.  {roused,  looks  steadfastly  at  the  Abbess 
for  some  time,  then  speaking  in  a  short 
hurried  voice.)  I  have  no  name. 
Ahb.  {to  Bern.)  Do  it  thyself;  1*11  speak  to  him 

no  more. 
Pen.  O  holy  saints  !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke. 
Whilst  he  so  loudly  call'd. — 
Still  in  my  ears  it  rings :  0  murder !  murder ! 
J>e  Mon.  {starting.)  He  calls  again ! 
Pen.  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  still'd. 
Tis  past 
DeMon.  Tis  past 

Pen.  Tes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  ? 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
from  falling  by  the  Monks.    A  noise  is  heard 
wiOuna.) 
Ahb.  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps, 
Like  men  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  ? 
Bern.  It  is  the  body :  I  have  orders  given 
That  hei«  it  should  be  laid. 


{Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  of  Rezenvelt, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  room:  they  then  uncover  it. 
De  Mcmfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivering  seems  to 
pass  over  Aim  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  some  distance,  all  the  rest  fixing  their  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  De  Monfort    A  long  pause.) 
Bern,    {to  De  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  lifeless 
corpse,  those  bloody  wounds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity ! 
O  !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed ! 

\st  Monk,  {lotting  at  the  body.)  How  hard  those 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press'd. 
As  though  he  struggled  still  i 
2d  Monk.    The  hands,  too,  clenchM:  the  last 

efforts  of  nature. 
(De  Monfort  still  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  go^  to  the  body,  and  raising  up 
the  head  a  little,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort) 
Thorn.  Enow'st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
Jh  Mon.  {putting  his  hands  before  his  face  in 
violent  perturbation.)  O  do  not !  do  not ! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight ! 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  * 

Thom.  Ha !  dost  thou  then  confos9  the  dreadful 
deed? 
Hast  thou  agahwt  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
'  Such  horrid  murder  done  ?   What  fiend  could  tempt 
thee? 
{Pauses  and  looks  steadfastly  at  De  Monfort) 
Ve  Mon.  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  heu  their 
sense — 
Hast  thou  not  cover'd  it  ? 
Bern,  {to  Thorn.)  Forbear,  my  brother,  for  thou 
seest  right  well 
.  He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
^  Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o'er ; 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
inom.  Then  let  it  be. 

Bern,  {to  Monks,  ^c.)  Come,  let  us  all  depart ' 
'ExEvifT   Abbess    and  Nuns,  followed  by  the 
Monks.    One  Monk  lingering  a  little  b^ind.) 
J)e  Mon.  All  gone  !  {Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O 

stay  thou  here ! 
Monk.  It  must  not  be. 

Be  Mon.  Ill  give  thee  gold ;  111  make  thee  rich 
in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Afon^  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
Be  Mon.  •   I  do  conjure  thee ! 

Monk.  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee.  ( Going.) 

De  Mon.  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

{Catching  hold  of  him  eagerly.) 
0  !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  form  ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  still. 
0  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exrr. 
De  Mon.  {alone,  looking  at  the  covered  body,  but 
at  a  distance.)    Alone  with  thee !  but 
thou  art  nothing  now. 
"Tis  d(me,  tis  numbef'd  with  the  things  o'erpast } 
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Would,  would  it  were  to  come  ! — 

What  fated  end,  what  darkly  gathering  cloud 

Will  close  on  all  thii  horror  ? 

0  that  dire  madneu  would  unlooee  my  thoughts. 
And  fiU  my  mind  with  wildest  futasies. 
Bark,  restless,  terrible !  aught,  aught  but  this  ! 

{Pauses  and  shudders.) 
How  with  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me, 
£'en  with  the  death's  wound  gored!  O  horrid, 

horrid  I 
Methmks  I  feel  him  still.— What  sound  is  that  ? 

1  heard  a  smotherM  groan. — It  is  impossible  I 

{Looking  stea^asily  at  the  body.) 
It  moves !  it  moves !  the  cloth  doth  heave  and 

swell. 
It  moves  again !  I  cannot  suffer  this — 
Whatever  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it. 
{Runs  to  the  corpse,  and  tears  off  the  doth  in 
despair,) 
All  still  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fix'd  and  grisly  death. 
How  sternly  fixM !  O !  those  glazed  eyes ! 
They  look  upon  me  stilL 

{Shrinks  back  with  horror,) 
Come,  madness !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  cannot  suffer  this !  Here,  rocky  wall. 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 
{Runs  furiously,  and,  dashing  his  head  against 
the  wall,  falls  upon  thsfloor,) 

Enter  two  Mohks  hasUly. 
\st  Monk.  See ;  wretched  man,  he  hath  destroyed 

himself. 
2d  Monk,  He  does  but  faint    Let  us  remove  him 

hence. 
\tit  Monk.  We  did  not  well  to  leave  him  here 

alone. 
2d  Monk.  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air. 
[EzEUBT,  bearing  out  De  Monfort 

ScEirV  UI. — BEFOBX  THE  GATES  OF  THE  COITVXHT. 

Enter  Jahs  Db  MoMFomT,  FaaBBaOi  and  Mahosl.  As 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  gate,  Jane  stops  shoit 
and  shrinks  back. 

Freb,  Ha!    wherefore?    has  a  sudden  illness 

seized  thee  ?     % 
Jane,  No,  no,  my  friend.—- And  yet  I*&i  very 
faint — 
I  dread  to  enter  here. 

Bian.  Ay,  sol  thought  t 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  show'd  its    top,  I  saw  your    countenance 

change. 
'But  breathe  a  little  here  \  1*11  go  before. 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
fye6.  Do  so,  good  BAanuel. 

(Manuel  goes  and  knocks  at  the  gate.) 
Courage,  dear  madam:  all  may  yet  be  welL 
Rezenvelfs  servant,  frighten'd  with  the  storm. 
And  seeing  that  his  master  join'd  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest  edge, 
Might  be  alarmed,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  saw  it  not ;  he  came  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  {looking  eagerly  to  the  gate,  where  Manuel 
talks  unth  the  Porter,)  Ha !  see,  he  talks 
with  some  one  earnestly. 


And  seest  thou  not  that  motioa  of  his  hands  ? 
He  stands  like  one  who  hears  a  honid  tale. 
Almighty  God  I       (Manuel  ^oes  tiilo  the  eonmeni.) 
He  comes  not  backs  he  enters. 
FrA.  Bear  mp,  my  noble  friend. 
Jane,  I  will,  I  will  i  But  this  suspense  is  dread- 

fuL 
{A  long  pausi.     Manuel  re-enters  from   the 
convent,  and  comes  forward  slowlf  with  a  sad 
countenance.) 
Is  this  the  face  of  one  who  bears  good  tidings  I 
0  God  I  his  &ce  doth  tell  the  horrid  facts 
There  is  naught  doubtful  here. 
Fra.  How  is  it,  Manuel  ? 

Man.  I've  seen  him  through  a  crevice  in  his  door : 
It  is  indeed  my  master.  {Bursting  into  tears.) 

{Jsne  faints,  and  is  supports  by  Freheis.) 

Enter  Abbbss  and  sereral  Nuns  from  the  convent,  who 
gather  about  her,  and  apply  remedies.    She  recovera. 
1st  Nun.  The  life  returns  again. 
2d  Nun.  Yes,  she  revives. 

Abb.  {to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  noble  iMfy'k 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  disticss . 
We  would  with  holy  kindness  soothe  her  wo. 
And  do  by  her  the  deeds  of  Christian  love. 
Freb.  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my  giateliil 
thanks. 
Exxuirr,  sti^pporting  Jane  into  the  eonmemi. 

Scene  IY. — de  kontost  is  DiscovEnEn  sirmro  ik 

A  thoughtful  POSTUEE.  be  HBIIAIIIS  SO  FOE 
SOME  TIME.  HIS  FACE  AFTEEWAED  EEADn  TO 
APFEAE  AGITATED,  UKX  OIHET  WHOSE  XIHD  0 
HAEEOWED  WITH  THE  SEVEEEST  THOUGHTS; 
THEN,  STAETINO  FEOM  HIS  SEAT,  HE  CLASFS  HIS 
HANDS  TOOETHEB,  AND  HOLDS  TKEK  UF  TO 
HEAVEN. 

De  Mon.  0  that  I  ne*er  had  known  tiie  lig^t  of 
day! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung, 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  faee  of  nature  f 
0  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  fistinction  known» 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pre-eminence ! 
0  that  it  had !  0  that  I  had  been  form'd 
An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  senseless  changeling. 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  haste. 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him.— 

{Pauses  /  then,  in  a  calmer,  sorrowful  voiee.) 
What  am  I  now  f  how  ends  the  day  of  life  ? 
For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  honuFS  that  surrounds  its  close. 
This  little  term  of  nature's  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  past : 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness. 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger ; 
Like  steeped  rock  o'er  which  the  breaking  waves 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  0  would  I  could  * 


Enter  ManubLi  who  springs  forward  to  his  master,  bat 
is  checked  upon  perceiving  Da  Monpokt  draw  back 
and  look  sternly  at  him. 

Man.  My  lord,  my  master!  O  my  dearest  master! 
(De  Monfort  stm  looks  at  him  without  speaking.) 
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Nay,  do  not  thus  regard  me,  good  my  lord ! 
Spnk  to  me :  am  I  not  your  faithful  Manuel  ? 
De  Man,  (m  a  htLsty^  broktn  voice.)  Art  thou 

alone  ? 
Man,  No,  sir,  the  Lady  Jane  is  on  her  way ; 
She  is  not  far  behind. 

J)e  Man,  {toaing  Aiv  arm  over  hie  head  in  an 
etgony.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bear 
but  this ! 
It  must  not  be. — Run  and  prerent  her  coming. 
Say,  he  who  is  detain'd  a  prisoner  here 
Is  one  to  her  unknown.    I  now  am  nothing.  . 
I  am  a  man  of  holy  claims  bereft ; 
Out  of  the  pale  of  social  kindred  cast ; 
Nameless  and  horrible. — 
Tell  her  De  Monfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
Into  a  desolate  and  distant  land, 
lVe*er  to  return  again.    Fly,  tell  her  this ; 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

EntfW  Jamb  Db  Moictobt,  bursting  Into  the  chamber, 
and  fcUcnred  by  Fbbbbbg,  Abbbsb,  and  several  Nums. 

Jane.  We  must !  we  must !  My  brother,  O  my 

brother! 
(De  Monfort  tume  away  his  head  and  hides  his 
face  with  Ms  arm,     Jane  stops  short,  and, 
making  a  great  effort,  turns  to  Freberg,  and 
the  others  who  followed  her,  and  with  an  air  qf 
dignity  stretches  out  her  hand,  beckoning  them 
to  retire.    AU  retire  but  Freberg,  who  uems  to 
hesUate,) 
And  thou  too,  Freberg:  call  it  not  unkind. 
[Exit  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  remain. 
Jane.  My  hi^less  Monfort ! 
'De  Monfort  turns  round  and  looks  sorrowfully 
upon  her  s  she  opens  her  arms  to  him,  and  he, 
rushing  into  them,  hides  his  face  upon  her 
breast  and  weeps.) 
Jane,  Ay,  give  thy  sorrow  vent;  here  mayst 

thou  weep. 

Ve  Mon.  {in  broken  accents.)  0 !  this,  my  sister, 
makes  me  feel  again 
The  kindness  of  affection. 
My  mind  has  in  a  dreadful  storm  been  tost ; 
Horrid  and  darlL — ^I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 
Ptb  done  a  deed — ^But  I  am  human  stiU. 
Jane,  1  know  thy  sufferings :  leave  thy  sorrow 
fieei 
Thoa  art  with  one  who  never  did  upbraid  i 
Who  mosms,  who  loves  thee  stilL 
De  Mon.  Ah  !  sayst  thou  so  ?  no,  no ;  it  should 
not  be. 
{Shrinking  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 
derer, 
For  such  embrace  unmeet :  0  leave  me  !  leave  me ! 
Disgrace  and  public  shame  abide  me  now ; 
And  all,  alas !  who  do  my  kindred  own. 
The  direful  portion  8hare.»-Away,  away ! 
Shall  a  disgraced  and  public  criminal 
Degrade  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
To  noble  worth  like  thine  ?— I  have  no  name— 
Vm  nothing  now,  not  e'en  to  thee ;  depart 

(She  takes  his  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly, 

speaks  toiih  a  determined  voice.) 
Jane.  De  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  ei^oy'd 
Tile  playftil  tenn  of  infancy  together  \ 
45 


And  in  the  rougher  path  of  ripen'd  years 

We've  been  each  other's  stay.    Dark  lowers  our 

fate. 

And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  us  | 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fix'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison- 
house  ; 
In  the  terriffic  face  of  aimed  law ; 
Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

De  Mon.   {looking  at  her  with   admiration.) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane! 
I  thought  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  ill, 
Depress'd  with  infamy  and  open  shame ; 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness : 
But  for  thy  sake  I'll  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely ;  no  unseemly  weakness, 
I  feel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end. 
To  clothe  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  noble  stilL 

De  Mon.  With  thee  I  am  j  who  were  not  so  with 
thee? 
But  ah !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state  beyond, 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul, 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  discharged. 
We  shall  be  sever'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  mercy ; 
Think  upon  this. 

DeMon.  {shaking  his  head.)  No,  no  !  this  blood! 
this  blood ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven, 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

De  Mon,  {eagerly.)  What,  after  terms  of  length- 
en'd  misery, 
Imprison'd  anguish  of  tormented  spirits. 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance  have  f  Think'st  thou  that  this  maybe  ? 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  O  speak  me  comfort  here  ! 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed.host. 
Have  push'd  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  horrible — 

0  apeak  of  hope  !  If  any  hope  there  be. 

(Jane  is  silent,  and  looks  sorrowfully  upon  him; 
then  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  seems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

De  Mon.  Ha !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  ?  Heaven 
hear  thy  prayer ! 

1  fain  would  kneel.— Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it 
Jane.  Not  so  !  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  form'd, 

May  in  their  deepest  misery  call  on  him. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother. 
{She  kneels  and  prays  to  herself  he  kneels  by 
her,  and  clasps  his  hands  fervently,  but  speaks 
not.     A  noise  qf  chains  clanking  is  heard 
without,  and  they  bath  rise.) 
De  Mon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  ?   They  come 

to  interrupt  us. 
Jane,  {moving  towards  a  side  door.)  Then  let  us 
I  enter  here. 
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Be  Man,  {catching  JuOd  qf  her  vrith  a  look  of 
horror,)  Not  there — not  there — ^the  corpse 
— the  bloody  corpse ! 
Jane.  What,  lies  he  there  ? — ^Unhappy  Rezen- 

vclt  ? 
JDe  Mon,  A  sudden  thought  has  come  across  my^ 
mind; 
How  came  it  not  before  ?   Unhappy  Rezenvelt ! 
Sayst  thou  but  this  ? 
Jane,  What  should  I  say?  he  was  an  honest 
man; 
I  still  hare  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament  him. 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan,) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 
De  Mon.  It  hath  a  meanipg. 

Enter  Abbess  and  Monks,  with  two  Opficbrb  of  justice 
carrying  felten  in  their  hands  to  put  upon  Db  Momfoet. 

Jane,  (starting.)  What  men  are  these  P 
Ut  Off,  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  law, 
And  bear  with  us  a  power,  which  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

(Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane,  A  stranger  uncondemn  *d  ?  this  cannot  be. 
1st  Of.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  law  unjudged. 
But  is  so  far  condemn  *d  by  circtmistance. 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law. 
Doth  fully  wanvt  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  he  has  no  power  t*  escape  t 
Distress  hath  bound  him  with  a  heavy  chain ;  ^ 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 
1st  Off,  We  must  perform  our  office. 
Jane.  0 .'  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
\gt  Off.  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  ?  (To  3<2 Officer.)  Come,  do  thy 
work. 
Jane,  Harsh  ate  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  har^ 
den'd  brow  j 
Dark  is  thine  eye ;  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man— 

(Kneeling  to  him.) 
(De  Monfort,  roused  at  this,  rtms  up  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
stretches  himself  up  proudly.) 
De  Mon.  (to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity ; 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee. 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
(Holding  out  his  htmds,)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; 
Ajid,  if  they  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron ;  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground : 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast. 
For  that  were  best  of  all. 
(A  long  pause,  whilst  they  put  irons  upon  him. 
After  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  him  sorrow^ 
fuJXy,  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast. 
De  Monfort  stretches  out  his  handy  looks  at 
them,  and  then  at  Jane ;  crosses  them  over  his 
breaet,  and  endeavours  to  supprets  his  fed^ 
in^.) 
l«f  Off,  I  have  it,  too,  in  charge  \d  move  you 
hence,  ( To  De  Montot ) 

Into  aaotber  chamber  more  secure,  J 


De  Mon.  Well,  I  am  ready,  sir. 
(Approaching  Jane,  whom  the  Abbew  is  ( 
vouring  to  contort,  hut  to  no  purpose.) 
Ah!  wherefore  thus !  most  honour*d  and  moet  dear  ? 
Shrink  not  at  the  accoutrements  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itself. 

(Endeavouring  to  look  cheetfuL) 
Wilt  thou  permit  me  with  a  gyved  hand  ? 

(She  gives  her  hand,  which  he  raises  to  his  lips.) 
This  was  my  proudest  office. 

[£x£UHT,  De  Monfort  leading  out  Janew 

Scene  V. — ^an  afabtxeut  a  the  coirvEirT,  omr- 

INO  niTO  AlfOTHEn  nOOX,  WHOSE  Ii>W,  ASCHK* 
DOOR  IS  SEEK  HT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  fTAOE.  Dl 
ONE  COENER  A  MONK  IS  SEEN  KNEELING. 

Enter  another  Monk,  who,  on  perceiving  him,  maps  tS 
he  rises  fiom  his  knees,  and  then  goea  esgerly  up  lo 
him. 

Ist  Mortk,  How  is  the  prisoner  ? 

fid  Monk.  (poinHng  to  the  door.)  He  is  withm, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

Is^  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  brother^ 

Methought  he  braved  it  with  a  manly  spirit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  forth. 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  misfortune  bravely. 

2d  Monk.  Yes,  with  heroic  courage,  for  a  while 
He  8cem*d  inspired ;  but,  soon  depreesM  again. 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  o'erwhelmM  his  soal: 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  mind. 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  has  bants 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space. 
The  ruddy  tide  has  msh'd  into  his  mouth. 
God  grant  his  pains  be  short  .* 

Ist  Monk.  How  does  the  kdy? 

2d  Monk,  She  sits  and  bears  his  bead  vpoa  hn 

Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  g^iastly  hm 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  wretchedness. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  her. — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

1st  Monk,  Itwears,methink8,  uponthei 
hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  night:  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds ;  the  chill  blast  i 
Like  dismal  lamentations.    Ay,  who  knows 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnight  winds  ? 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  yawning  cavem'k  montl^ 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  reach'd  my  ear» 
And  o'er  my  head  a  chilly  coldness  crepL 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damned  spiitesy 
Whom  yawning  chamels,  and  th'  unlatbam'd  depths 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  anrand 
The  murderer's  death-bed,  at  his  fatal  term. 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  welcome. 
Their  future  mate  f — ^I  do  believe  there  are. 

2d  Monk,  Peace,  peace  !  a  God  of  wisdom  and  of 
mercy. 
Veils  from  our  sightp— Ha .'  hear  that  heavy  groan. 
(A  groan  heard  withinS^ 

1st  Monk,  It  is  the  dying  man. 

(Another  groan.) 

2d  Monk,  God  grant  him  rest ! 

(Listening  at  the  door,) 
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I  bear  him  fltrngifliiig  in  the  gripe  of  deatii. 

0  iiiteoas  heayen !  {Ooeifrom  the  door,) 

Enter  Brother  Thomai  firom  the  chamber. 
How  now,  good  brother  ? 
TTum,  Retire,  my  friends.    0  many  a  bed  of 
death 
With  all  its  pangs  and  horrors  I  have  seen, 
Bat  never  angfat  like  this !  Retire,  my  friends ; 
The  death-bell  will  its  awful  signal  give, 
WhcB  he  has  hreathed  his  last 

1  would  more  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint  t 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thy  shoulder  lean. 

O,  weak  and  mortal  man  ! 

{Leans  on  second  Monk  i  a  pause.) 

Eater  Bbbkaed  from  the  chamber. 
8d  Monk,  {to  Bern.)  How  is  your  penitent  f 
JBsm.  He  is  with  Hue  who  made  him  $  Hue,  who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awliil  presence 
Tb'  useeptred  Arrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
Like  an  unclothed  babe.  {Belltolls.) 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  blood-stain'd  soul ; 
May  beaten  have  meroy  on  him !  {Bell  tolls  again.) 

[ExEvm. 


YI. — ^A  HALL  OS  LAKOE  ROOM  IV  THE  COV- 
THS  BODIES  OF  DE  MOITFOKT  AND  KE2XN- 
TKLT  ABE  DISCOVERED  LAID  OUT  UPON  A  LOW 
TABLE  OR  PLATFORH,  COVERED  WITH  BLACK. 
TREBERO,  BERNARD,  ABBEK,  MONES,  AND  NUNS 
▲TTEHDINO. 

Ahb.  {to  Freb.)  Here  must  they  lie,  my  lord, 
nntil  we  know 
Respecting  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

JFVifr.  And  you  have  wisely  done,  my  reverend 
mother. 

{Hoes  to  tke  tahk,  and  looks  at  the  bodies,  but 
without  uneovering  them.) 
Unhappy  men !  ye,  botii  in  nature  rich. 
With  talents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Te  aboold  have  loved,  yet  deadly  rancour  came, 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  3rour  days 
Ye  Bleep  in  hoirid  death.    0  direful  hate ! 
What  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is, 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee ! 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameless,  who  excites, 
Ungeneiomly  excites,  with  careless  scorn, 
Snch  baleful  passion  in  a  brother's  breast, 
VHiom  heaven  commands  to  love?   Low  are  ye 

hiid: 
StiU  all  contention  now. — ^Low  are  ye  laid : 
I  loved  yon  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  faU. 

Ahb.  They  were  yoni  firiends,  my  lord  ? 

Freb.  I  loved  them  both.    How  does  the  Lady 


? 

Ahb,  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid  soul. 
I  never  saw  in  woman  bow'd  with  grief, 
Soch  moving  dignity. 

JV«6.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

I've  known  her  long :  of  worth  most  excellent ; 
But  in  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty, 
As  the  dazk  mountain  more  sublimely  towers 
Mantled  in  chmdi  and  stonn. 


Enter  Manubl  and  Jbaohb. 
Man.  {pointing.)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here^ 

a  piteous  sight 
Jer.  A  piteous  sight !  yet  I  will  look  upon  him : 
111  see  his  face  in  death.    Alas,  alas ! 
I've  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman ; 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  undisturb'd. 
He  look'd  most  graciously. 
{Lifts  up  in  mistake  the  cloth  from  the  body  qf 
Rezenvelt,  cmd  starts  back  with  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work .'  Oh,  oh !  oh,  oh  I 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

(Droops  the  cloth  again.) 
Man.  That  is  the  murder'd  corpse ;  here  lies  De 
Monfort 

{Going  to  uncover  the  other  body.) 
Jer.  {turning  away  his  head.)  No,  no  !  I  cannot 

look  upon  bim  now. 
Man.  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jer.  Fy  !  cover  him — inter  him  in  the  dark — 
Let  no  one  look  upon  him. 
Bern.  {To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab- 
horrence nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man, 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

( Uncovering  the  body  df  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  murder'd  corse : 

( Uncovering  the  body  cf  De  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pray  I 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou  here  \ 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair. 
So  llx'd  in  horrid  strength. 
See  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken  eyes ; 
The  sharpen'd  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murderer's 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks  ! 

3er.  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown, 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  days  since. 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  ? 
Bern.  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  the 
mind. 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer.  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed. 
And  so  it  kill'd  thee.    Thou  hast  sufier'd  for  it 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand. 
And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

{Jjaying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern.  Draw  back,  draw  back  i  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Jahb  Db  Monvort. 
(Freberg,  who  has  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himself  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  now  steps 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  checks  himse^  on 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  of  her  countenance, 
and  draws  back  respectfully.  Jane  advances 
to  the  table,  and  looks  attentively  at  the  covered 
bodies.     Manuel  points  out  the  body  qf  De 
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Monfort,  and  she  gives  a  gentle  inclination  of 
the  heady  to  signify  that  she  understands  him. 
She   then   bends    tenderly  over    it,  without 
speaking, 
Man,  (to  J2ne,  as  she  raises  her  head.)  0,  madam! 

my  good  lord. 
Jane,  Well  says  thy  love,  my  good  and  faithful 
Manuel ; 
But  we  must  moum  in  silence. 
Man,  Alas !  the  times  that  I  have  foUow'd  him ! 
Jane,  Forbear,  my  faithful  Manuel.  For  this  love 
Thou  hast  my  grateful  thanks  |  and  here's  my 

hand: 
Thou  hast  loved  him,  and  I'll  remember  thee. 
Where'er  I  am ;  in  whate'er  spot  of  earth 
I  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
I  will  remember  thee. 

Man,  Nay,  by  the  living  God  !  where'er  you  ate, 
There  will  I  be.    I'll  prove  a  trusty  servant : 
111  follow  you,  even  to  the  world's  end. 
My  master's  gone ;  and  I  indeed  am  mean. 
Yet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men. 
Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour'd  worth 
To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear  lady  \ 
Kill  me,  but  say  not  this  * 

(  Throudng  himself  at  her  feet.) 
Jane,  (raising  him,)  Well,  then !  be  thou  my 
servant,  and  my  friend. 
Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  ? 
I  see  thou  art    How  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer,  Ah,  madam !  wo  and  weakness  dwell  with 
ages 
Would  I  could  serve  you  with  a  young  man's 

strength .' 
I'd  spend  my  life  for  you. 
Jane,  Thanks,  worthy  Jerome. 

0  !  who  hath  said  the  wretched  have  no  friends  ? 
Freb,  In  every  sensible  and  generous  breast 

Affliction  finds  a  friend  ;  but  unto  thee, 
Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable. 
The  heart  in  warmest  adoration  bows. 
And  even  a  worship  pajrs. 
Jane,  Nay,  Freberg,  Freberg!  grieve  me  not, 
my  friend. 
He  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 
Hears  it  no  more ;  and,  O  our  piteous  lot ! 
What  tongue  will  talk  of  him  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth ; 

1  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both ; 

I  had  no  greater  pride. 
(Covers  her  face  with  her  hands ,  and  bursts  into 
tears.  Here  they  all  hang  about  her :  Frebei^ 
supporting  her  tenderly.  Manual  embracing 
her  knees,  and  old  Jerome  catching  hold  qf 
her  robe  affectionately,  Bernard,  Abbess, 
Monks,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather  round  her, 
with  looks  qf  sympathy.) 

Enter  two  Officbm  of  law. 
Ist  Off,  Where  is  the  prisoner  i 

Into  our  hands  he  straight  must  be  consign'd. 

Bern,  He  is  not  subject  now  to  human  laws ; 
The  prison  that  awaits  him  is  the  grave. 
1st  Off,  Ha !  say'st  thou  ao  ?  there  is  foul  play  in 
this. 


Man,  (to  Off.)  Hold  thy  unrighteoys  tongue,  oi 
hie  thee  hence, 
Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  honour'd  dame. 
Utter  the  slightest  meaning  of  reproach. 

\st  Off.  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  call'd. 
And  have  authority  to  say,  **  How  died  be  i"' 

(Here  Jane  shakes  off  the  weakness  qf  grirf^  and 
repressing  Mxtmelf  who  is  about  to  repiy  to  the 
Officer,  steps  forward  with  dignity,) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  yoa  com*. 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomei  a  qua 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  iU 
And  deep  remorse  assail'd,  a  wounded  spirit  s 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wound. 

Ut  Off,  And  shaU  I  trust  to  this  ? 

Jane,  Do  as  tfaoa  wilt: 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  office. 

\8t  Off,  No,  lady,  I  belidve  your  honoured  woid. 
And  will  no  further  search. 

Jane,  I  thank  your  courtesy  t  thanks,  tbauks  .to 
all. 
My  reverend  mother,  and  ye  honour'd  maids  { 
Ye  holy  men,  and  you,  my  faithful  friends  i 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  you ! 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteous. 
Will  recompense  you. — Freberg,  thou  art  good  ; 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you  loved : 
Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.    Take  thou  this  cfaaigc : 
Tis  meet,  that  wiih  his  noble  ancestors 
He  lie  entomb'd  in  honourable  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make. 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon  i 
That  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls. 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him. 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed. 
Had  claim'd  a  record  of  as  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enrich'd  the  sculptured  pedestaL  [EzEvmr. 


THE   MARTYR. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

MEir. 

Naao,  Emperor  qf  Reme. 

CoRDxvins  Mabo,  Qffieerqfthe  Imperial  Omard. 

OacBRss,  a  Parthian  Prince,  visiting  Some, 

SuLPiciUB,  a  Senator. 

Sylvius,  a  brave  Centurion. 

Roman  Pontiff. 

ChriAian  Father  or  Bishop,  ChrUan  Brother,  te. 

A  Paob,  m  the  family  ^Sulplcius. 

Senaton,  ChrisUans,  SoldierB,  Ac. 

WOMDr. 

PORTIA,  Daughter  ^Solptehis. 
Christian  Women. 
SosmifRome. 


ACT  I. 

SCSITE  I. — ^A  PUVATE  APAJlTlTCirr  IF  THE,  HOOK 
OF  SVLPrCIlTS. 

Enter  Suuncius  and  Obobbbs  by  opposite  sides. 
Sul,  So  soon  retum'd !— I  read  not  in  thy  het 
Aught  to  encourage  or  depress  my  wishes. 
How  is  it,  noble  friend  ? 
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Orci  £'411  u  it  was  e'er  I  leeelTed  my  miniDn. 
Coedeoiue  Muo  is  on  public  dutjr  • 
I  hare  not  seen  him.-*-Wben  be  knows  your  offer 
Bis  heart  will  bound  with  joj,  like  eaglet  plumed 
Whose  out-ftretch'd  pinions  wheeling  round  and 

round. 
Shape  their  first  circles  in  the  sonny  air. 

SkI.  And  with  good  cause. 

Ore,  Methlnks  I  see  him  now ! 
A  face  with  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow, 
Eyes  with  bright  tean  surcharged,  and  parted  lips 
Quivering  to  utter  joy  which  hath  no  words. 

Sii/.  His  fibce,  indeed,  as  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
Is  like  a  wave  which  sun  and  shadow  cross  i 
Each  thought  makes  there  its  momentary  maik. 

Ore  And  then  his  towering  fonn,  and  vaulting 
step. 
As  lendeness  gives  way  to  eaniltation  ! 

0  it  had  been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him  { 
Ajid  still  shaU  be. 

Su/.  Art  thou  so  well  convinced — 

He  loves  my  little  damsel  P  she  is  fair. 
But  seems  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thoughtless. 
For  neble  Maio.    Heiress  as  she  is 
To  all  my  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner. 
That  he  had  smother'd  wishes  in  his  breast 
As  too  presumptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
Preferr'd  his  silent  homage  to  the  praise 
Of  any  other  man,  I  had  most  frankly 
Removed  all  hinderance  to  so  fair  a  suit 
For,  in  these  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 

1  scarcely  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth. 

Ore.  Thou  scarcely  know'st !  Say  certainly  thou 
dost  not. 
He  is,  to  honest  right,  as  simply  true 
As  shepherd  child  on  desert  pasture  bred. 
Where  falsehood  and  deceit  have  never  been  % 
And  to  maintain  them,  ardent,  skilful,  potent. 
As  the  shrewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes. 
A  simple  heart  and  subtle  spirit  join'd. 
Make  such  an  union  as  in  Nero's  court 
May  pass  for  curious  and  unnatural. 

Su/.  But  is  the  public  duty  very  uigent. 
That  so  untowardly  delays  our  happiness  ? 

Ore,  The  punishment  of  those  poor  Nazarenes, 
Who,  in  defiance  of  imperial  power. 
To  their  forbidden  fiuth  and  rites  adhere 
With  obstinacy  most  astonishing. 

Ai/.  A  stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable  ! 

Ore.  There's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 


But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  good  or  ill. 
They  look  on  death  in  its  most  dreadful  ibrm, 
As  martial  heroes  on  a  wreitth  of  triumph. 
The  fires  are  kindled  in  the  place  of  death. 
And  beUs  toll  dismally.    The  life  of  Rome 
In  one  vast  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the  spot. 
And  no  one  to  his  neighbour  utters  word. 
But  in  an  alter'd  voice ;  with  breath  restiain'd, 
lake  those  who  speak  at  midnif^t  near  the  dead. 
Cordenius  heads  the  band  that  guards  the  pile ; 
So  statbn'd,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  pleasuse .' 
For  it  wouM  seem  as  an  ill-omen'd  thing. 
Bid,  Cease;  here  comes  Portia,  with  a  eanless 
facet 
She  knows  not  yet  the  happiness  that  waits  her, 


Ore,  Who  briflgs  s)ie  with  her  thus,  as  if  com- 
pelled 
By  playful  force  ? 

5«/.  Tis  her  Numidian  page  $  a  cunning  imp. 
Who  must  be  woo'd  ta  do  the  thing  he*s  proud  of. 

Enter  Portia,  dragging  SrpHiix  after  her,  speaking  as 
she  enters. 

Vvr,  Come  in,  deceitful  thing!— I  know  thee 
well ; 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  bashfulness, 
Thou'rt  bold  enough  to  sing  in  Cesar's  court. 
With  the  whole  senate  present  [To  Ore.) 

Prince  of  Parthia, 
I  knew  not  you  were  here ;  but  yet  I  guess 
The  song  which  this  sly  creature  sings  so  well. 
Will  please  you  also. 

Ore.  How  can  it  fail,  fair  Portia,  so  commended  ? 

Su/.  What  is  this  boasted  lay  ? 

^OT,  That  tune,  my  father. 
Which  you  so  oft  have  tried  to  recollect ; 
But  lii)k'd  with  other  words,  of  new  device, 
That  please  my  fancy  well. — Come,  sing  it,  boy ! 

Stf/.  Nay,  slog  it,  Syphax,  be  not  so  abash'd. 
If  thou  art  really  so.— Begin,  begin ! 
But  speak  thy  words  distinctly  as  thou  sing'st. 
That  I  may  have  their  meaning  perfectly. 

BONO. 

The  storm  is  gathering  far  and  wide, 
Yon  mortal  hero  miist  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  power  in  air, 
Falchion's  gleam  and  lightning's  glare ; 
Arrows  hurtling  through  tlie  blast; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  burden'd  skies  are  pouring, 
O'er  mingled  atrife  of  battle  roaring; 
Nature's  rage  and  Demon's  ire, 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire: 
Noble  hero !  earthly  wight  1 
Brace  thee  bravely  for  the  fight. 

And  so.  Indeed,  thou  takest  thy  stand, 
Shield  on  arm  and  glaive  in  hand ; 
Breast  encased  in  burnish'd  steel, 
Helm  on  head,  and  pike  on  heel ; 
And,  more  than  meets  the  outward  eye 
The  soul^high-temper'd  panoply, 
Which  every  limb  for  action  lightens, 
The  form  dilates,  the  visage  brightens : 
Thus  art  thou,  lofty,  mortal  wight 
Full  nobly  harnesa'd  for  the  fight. 

Ore,  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  hero 
These  lines  portray. 

Sti/.  So  it  should  seem  i  one  of  the  dajrs  of  old. 

Vvr,  And  why  of  olden  days.?   There  liveth  now 
The  very  man — a  man — ^I  mean  to  say. 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman  youth, 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 

Ore.  Thou  mean'st  the  lofty  Gorbus. 

Vvr.  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart !  Arms  without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  burnish'd  and  weU  plumed. 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  pluck'd  and  bare. 
Like  any  homely  thing. 

Ore- Sertorius  Galba  then  ? 

Vdfr.  0,  straogtr  stiU ! 
For  if  he  hath  no  lack  of  oourage,  eertes, 
He  hafh  much  lack  of  grace.    Sertorius  CkOba ! 
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Ore.  Perhaps  thou  mean'st  Cordenius  Bfaio,  lady. 
Thy  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  yexy  name. 
Indignant  that  I  still  should  err  so  strangely. 

For.  No,  not  indignant,  for  thou  errest  not  i 
Nor  do  I  blush,  albeit  thou  think'st  I  do, 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one. 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  firm,  heroic  courage. 

8tU,  Cease,  sweet  Portia ; 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore,  Simplicity  seen  through  a  harmless  wile. 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  concealed 
Behind  his  smiling  dam's  transparent  veiL 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I've  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds, 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  rumour  speak  the  truth. 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

8ul,  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walls : 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

8tU.  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[ExxuRT  luutily  Sulpicius,  Orceres. 

Par,  (Stopping  her  ears,)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
Ill  to  my  chamber. 

Page,  Blay  not  I,  I  pray. 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

Por.  No ;  go  not,  child : 

Twill  frighten  thee  $  it  is  a  horrid  sight 

Page,  Yet,  and  it  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Por,  I  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteous  sight. 
Thou  wilt  be  frighten'd  at  it 

Page,  Nay,  be  it  e'er  so  piteous  or  so  horrid, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it 

Por.  Go,  then  ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation : 
There's  all  the  harden'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  child  as  thou  art 

[ExEUiTT,  teveraily. 

Scene  n. — ah  open  square  wrrn  bueldinos. 
Enter  CoBDBmua  Mabo,  at  the  head  of  his  Soldbes, 
who  draw  up  on  either  side :  then  enters  along  proces- 
sion of  public  FuDCtionaries,  &c  conducting  MAaTTBs 
to  the  place  of  ezecutiooi  who^  as  they  pass  on,  sing 
together  in  unison :  one  mora  noble  than  the  othersi 
walking  first 

SONG. 
A  long  iiuewell  to  sin  and  sorrow, 

To  beam  of  day  and  eTening  shade  1 
High  In  gloiy  breaks  our  morrow, 
With  light  that  cannot  iade. 

While  mortal  flesh  In  fiame  is  bleeding, 

For  humble  penitence  and  love, 
Oar  brother  and  our  Lord  is  pleading 

At  mercy's  throne  above. 

We  leaye  the  hated  and  the  hating.. 

Existence  sad  in  toll  and  strife; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  brave  are  waiting 

To  hail  our  opening  life. 

Earth's  lated  sounds  our  ears  forsaking, 
A  moment's  silence  death  shall  be ; 

Then,  to  heaven'^  Jubilee  awaking, 
Faith  ends  in  vicloiy. 
[fizBDNT  Martyrs,  4rc.  4rc.  GordeDius  vfith  hu 


OfiScers   and  Soldiers  ititt  remaimingi  Or 
Officers  on  thefrontyOnd  CordeniiiKqMrf /ra» 
them  in  a  though^  pogtwe,) 
Firet  O0L  Brave  Yams  mazches  boldly  at  th» 
bead 
Of  that  deluded  band. 
Second  Qffi.  Are  these  the  m«n,  who  haAdol 
orgies  hold 
In  dens  and  deserts,  courting,  with  encliaiktiiieBts» 
The  intercourse  of  demons  ? 

TTUrd  qfi.  Ay,  wiUi  rites 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  cradfy  a  babe ; 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shriekiDg  on  the  rood 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  device  abcHninable 
First  QffL  Dost  thou  believe  it  ? 
Third  Cffi,  I  can  believe  all  this  or  any  tfalnf^ 
Of  the  possess'd  and  mad. 
First  Cffi,  What  demonry,  tbinkeit  fbaot  pos- 
sesses Varus  ? 
Second  Cffi,  That  is  well  urged.  (To  the  oOsr.) 
Is  he  a  maniac  ? 
Alae,  that  I  should  see  so  brave  a  sokKer 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death ! 
First  Q0L  Viewing  bis  keen,  enlivenM  eatm^ 
tenance 
And  stately  step,  one  should  have  rather  gVMiM 
He  led  victorious  soldiers  to  the  ehaige : 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  him 
With  noble  confidence. 

Third  Ofi.  'TIS  all  vain  leeiniiig;. 

He  is  a  man,  who  makes  a  show  of  valour 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight  testiiiioDy. 
Cor,   (advancing  indignantly.)  Thou  liest:  m 
better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  closed  in  bloody  strife. 

(Turning  away  angrily  to  the  bade  grcw»d.y 
First  OffL  Our  chief,  methinks,  is  in  a  finetfnl 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
Second  CSBl  He  did  not  seem  to  Ustm  to  ear 
words. 
But  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  $ 
We  must  advance,  and  with  our  dosing  ranks 
The  fatal  pile  encirele. 
[Exeunt  in  order,  tohiUt  a  chorus  ^Hartyo  ia 
heard  at  a  distance.) 

Scene  III. — ^an  apabtkent  m  ▲  fbitatk  house. 
Enter  two  Chustian  Woxbh,  by  opposite  sides. 

First  Worn,  Hast  thou  heard  any  thing  ? 

Second  Worn.  Naught,  save  the  murmur  of  Ifaft 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  neighbouring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a  single  citizen. 
The  town  appearing  uninhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  here  ?   Thou  should^t  haw 

stay'd 
With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  Caelus, 

First  Worn,  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  agony 
Of  fear  and  fearful  hope. 

Second  Worn.  Ha!  does  she  hope  deUveia&ce 
from  death? 
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Firti  Worn,  0  no !  thou  wxoiig*bt]ier,  friend  i  it 
is  not  tbat : 
DeliTenaco  is  her  feer,  end  death  her  hope. 
A  aceond  time  the  beers  a  mother's  throes 
For  her  young  stripling,  whose  exalted  birth 
To  endless  life  is  at  this  fearful  crisis. 
Or  eam'd  or  lost    May  heaven  forefend  the  last ! 
He  is  a  timid  youth,  and  soft  of  nature : 
God  grant  him  strength  to  bear  that  fearful  proof ! 

Second  Worn.  Here  comes  our  roTerend  father. 

Enter  a  Chustuln  Fathbb. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  are  they  in  bliss  ? 

Fath.  Tes,  daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are  ere  this 
In  high  immortal  bliss.    Cielus  alone — 

JVfff  Worn,  He  hath  apostatized  !  0  wo  is  me  ! 
O  wo  is  me  for  his  most  wretched  mother  ! 

Fath.  Apostatized  !  No  ;  stripling  as  he  is, 
His  fortitude,  where  all  were  braced  and  brave, 
Shone  paramount 

For  hb  soft  downy  cheek  and  slender  form 
Made  them  conceive  they  might  subdue  his  firm- 
ness. 
Therefore  he  was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
And  his  compeers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
Then  did  they  court  and  tempt  him  with  fedr  pro- 


of an  that  earthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
Can  oflTer,  to  deny  his  lioly  faith. 
But  he,  who  seemM  before  so  meek  and  timid. 
Vow  suddenly  Imbued  with  holy  grace. 
Like  the  transition  of  some  watery  cloud 
In  passing  o'er  the  moon's  refulgent  disc, 
GlowM  with  new  life ;  and  from  his  fervid  tongue 
Words  of  most  firm,  indignant  constancy 
Poor'd  eloquentiy  forth  $  then  to  the  pile 
Sprang  lightly  up,  like  an  undaunted  warrior 
Scaling  the  breach  of  honour ;  or,  alas  ! 
As  I  have  seen  him  midst  his  boyish  mates. 
Vaulting  aloft  for  every  love  of  motion. 

Fint  Wool  High  heaven  be  praised  for  this  !— 
Thine  eyes  beheld  it  ? 

Faik.  I  saw  it  not :  the  friend  who  witness'd  it, 
Left  him  yet  living  midst  devouring  flame  ; 
Therefore  1  spoke  of  Cselus  doubtfully. 
If  he  as  yet  belong'd  to  earth  or  heaven. 

{Tkty  cover  their  faces,  and  remain  silent,) 

Enter  a  CHusTiiLii  BaoTHns. 
Broth.  Lift  up  your  heads,  my  sisters !  let  your 


In  grateful  thanks  be  raised !  Those  ye  lament. 
Have  earthly  pangs  for  heavenly  joy  exchanged. 
The  manly  Varus  and  the  youthful  CsbIus, 
The  lion  and  the  dove,  yoke-fellows  link'd. 
Have  equal  bliss  and  equal  honour  gain'd. 
Firet  Worn,  And  praised  be  God,  who  makes  the 
weakest  strong ! 
Ill  to  his  mother  with  the  blessed  tidings.    [Exit. 
HUk,  Let  us  retire  and  pray.    How  soon  our 
Uvea 
May  have  like  ending,  God  alone  doth  know ! 
O  !  may  like  grace  support  us  in  our  need  .' 

[ExEuirr. 
Scnn  IV^r-AK  OVER  SPACE  nrntOMT  of  a  temtle. 


CoaniEnrs,  as  returning  fiom  the  ezeevtkm 
with  his  SoLnnuus  who,  upon  a  signal  ttom  Um, 


disperse  and  leave  him  alone.  He  walks  a  few  paces 
slowly,  then  stops  and  continues  for  a  short  time  in  a 
thoughtful  posture. 

Cor.  There  is  some  power  in  this,  or  good  or  iU, 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  soul  is  roused 
To  desperate  sacrifice,  tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  high  exalted  virtue  that  excites  it 
Can  loathsome  denumry  in  dauntless  bearing. 
Outdo  the  motives  of  the  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be  !  There  is  some  power  in  this 
Mocking  all  thought — ^incomprehensible. 

(Remains  for  a  moment  silent  and  thoughtful^ 
while  Sylvius  enters  behind  him  unperceived. 
Delusion  !  ay,  tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  unreal  things  ;  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are  not ;  even  the  reason 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent 
We  hear  of  this : — ^the  weak  may  be  deluded  i 
But  is  the  leam'd,  th'  enlighten'd,  noble  Varus 
The  victim  of  delusion  ? — Can  it  be  ? 
I'll  not  believe  it 

Syl.  (advancing  to  him.)  No,  believe  it  not 

Cor,  (starting,)  Ha  !  one  so  near  me  ! 
I  have  seen  thy  face  before ;  but  where  ? — who  art 
thou  ? 

Syl.  E'en  that  centurion  of  the  seventh  legion^ 
Wlio,  with  Cordenius  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Volundum,  mounted  first  the  breach ;' 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check. 
Till  otir  encouraged  Romans  follow 'd  us. 

Cor.  My  old  companion  then,  the  valiant  Syl- 
vius. 
Thou'st  done  bard  service  since  I  saw  thee  last  i 
Thy  countenance  is  mark'd  with  graver  lines 
Than  in  those  greener  days :  I  knew  thee  not 
Where  goest  thou  now  ?   I'll  bear  thee  company. 

Syl,  I  thank  thee :  yet  thou  inay'st  not  go  with 
me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  suits  not  thee. 
Though  suiting  well  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  times  like  these. 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 

Cor,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Syl.  {after  looking  cautiously  round  to  see  that 
nobody  is  near.)  Did  I  not  hear  thee  com- 
mune with  thyself 
Of  that  most  blessed  martyr  gone  to  rest. 
Varus  Dobella  ? 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  unsettied  thoughts  were 
busy 
With  things  mysterious  ;  with  those  magic  powers 
That  work  the  mind  to  darkness  and  destruction ; 
WiUi  the  sad  end  of  Uie  deluded  Varus. 

SyL  Not  so,  not  so  !  The  wisest  prince  on  earth. 
With  treasured  wealth  and  armies  at  command. 
Ne'er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  exaltation 
As  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor.  Thy  words  amaze  me,  friend ;  what  is  their 
meaning  f 

Syl.  They  cannot  be  explain'd  with  hasty  speech 
In  such  a  place.    If  thou  would'st  really  know — 
And  may  such  light 

Cor.  Why  dost  thou  check  thy  words. 
And  look  so  much  disturb'd,  like  one  in  doubt  ? 

Syl,  What  am  I  doing  I  Zeal,  perhaps^  hetrtys 
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Tet,  wherefore  hide  salyation  from  a  man 
Who  is  80  worthy  of  it  f 

Cor»  Why  art  thou  agitated  thus  ?   What  moves 
thee? 

Syh  And  would'st  thou  really  know  it  ? 

Cor,  Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 
I  have  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 

SyL  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brave  Roman,  by  a  power 
Which  I  may  not  resist  (Bowing  his  head.) 

But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  fall  of  eve,  111  meet  thee  in  the  suburb, 
Close  to  the  pleasure  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the  rock 
There  is  an  entry  to  the  catacombs. 
Known  but  io  few 

Cor.  Ha !  to  the  catacombs  ! 

8yL  A  dismal  place,  I  own,  but  heed  not  that ; 
For  there  thoult  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent  mind. 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 
To  regions  of  delight  i  man's  natural  life 
With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition. 
But  as  the  traming  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  excellence ;  yea,  death  itself 
But  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 
The  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears. 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  convey'd. 

Cor.  Something  possesses  thee. 

Syl.  Yes,  noble  Maro ; 

But  it  is  something  which  can  ne'er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  virtuous. — ^Let  us  part  \ 
It  is  expedient  now.— All  good  be  with  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  good  be  with  thee,  alsoy  valiant  soldier ! 

Syl.  (rtitaming  as  ht  U  about  to  go  out,)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure  gar^ 
den,— 
The  garden  of  Sulpicius. 

Cor.  I  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  fail  to  meet 
thee.  [ExETTirr. 


ACT   II. 


ScEira  L-^^rm  catacombs,  showivo  long,  low- 

BOOFED  V  AISLES,  Ilf  DIFFERENT  DIEECTIOIIS, 
SUPPORTED  BV  THICK  PILLARS  OF  THE  ROUGH 
UHHEWN  ROCK,  WITH  RUDE  TOMBS  AlVD  HEAPS 
OF  HUMAN  BONES,  AND  THE  WALLS  IN  MANY 
PLACES  LINED  WITH  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

Enter  CoRDRNnrs  Mabo,  speaking  to  a  Chrutxan 
Fathbb,  on  whose  arm  he  leans,  and  followed  by 
Sylvius. 

Cor.  One  day  and  two  bleta'd  nights,  spent  in 
acquiring 
Your  heavenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sublime — 
O !  what  an  alter'd  creature  they  have  made  me ! 

Fath.  Yes,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 
alter'd. 

Cor.  1  am,  methinks,  like  one,  who,  with  bent 
back 
And  downward  gaze — ^if  such  a  one  might 
Hath  only  known  the  boundless  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  beauty. 
Seen  in  the  wateiy  gleam  of  some  deep  pit. 
Till  of  a  sudden  roused,  he  stuids  erect. 
And  wondering  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
On  the  bright  sunny  firmament  t— 4ike  one 


(Gnnting  agBm  that  rack  a  one  might  he,) 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fire 
On  household  aarth  or  woodmaD'ft  smoky  pUe, 
And  looks  at  once,  midrt  'stonnding  thnnder-pflftls;^ 
On  Jove's  magnificence  of  lif^tamg. — ^Pardon^ 
I  pray  ynu  pardon  me  f  I  mean  Ms  lightning. 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jove,  the  great  Jehovah. 

FaUh.  (tmUing.)  Be  not  disturbs,  mjwom  the 
lips  will  utter. 
From  lengthen'd  habit,  what  the  mind  rejects. 

Cor.  These  blessed  hours  which  I  have  pssi'd 
with  you 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  that 
Which  once  I  felt,  on  viewing  by  degrees 
The  wide  development  of  nature's  amplitude. 

Fath.  And  how  was  that,  my  son  ? 

Cor.  I  well  remember  it ;  even  at  this  momeat 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again.      , 
Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Armenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  night  my  martial  cohort. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summerli  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  the  vapours  of  the  night 
Had  form'd  a  woofy  curtain,  dim  and  pale. 
Through  which  the  waning  moon  did  faintly  mark 
Its  slender  crescent 

Fath.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  throng  midnif^ 
vapours  seen. 
Fit  emblem  is  of  that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  patriarchs 
Was  at  the  first  vouchsafed }  a  moral  guide. 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  descendants. 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  scatter'd  tribes. 
The  fertile  earth. — ^But  this  is  intoruption. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor.  Well,  on  the  lofty  summit 

We  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  li^t 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brighten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shreds 
And  rifted  masses,  through  its  opening  gave 
Glimpse  after  glimpse  of  slow  revealed  beauty. 
Which  held  th'  arrested  senses  magic  bound. 
In  the  intensity  of  charm'd  attention. 

Fath.   From  such  an    eminence,  the   opening 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beauteous  visions. 

Cor.  First,  far  beneath  us,  woody  peaks  appear^ 
And  knolls  with  cedars  crested ;  then,  beyond. 
And  lower  still,  the  herdsmenli  cluster'd  dweUiDgs, 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  flocks  just  visible ; 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  Ibrest, 
In  all  the  varied  tints  of  sylvan  verdure. 
Descending  io  the  plain ;  then  wide  and  boimdleis 
The  plam  itself,  with  towns  and  cultured  tneka» 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 
With  all  its  sweepy  windhigt,  seen  and  lost, 
And  seen  again,  till  through  the  pale  gnty  tint 
Of  distant  space,  it  swnn'd  a  loosen^  cestoi 
^m  virgin's  tunic  hlown  $  and  still  beyond. 
The  earth's  extended  vastness  from  the  sight. 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  inx  sight—  * 
This  ample  earth,  man's  natural  habitation. 
But  now,  when  t»  my  mental  eye  reveal'd. 
His  moral  destiny,  so  grand  and  noble. 
Ides  BtraCcfaing  on  e'en  to  immeBsi^, 
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It  overwlMlms  me  with  a  flood  of  thoughts, 
Of  happy  thoughts. 

Faih.  Thanks  he  to  God  that  thou  dost  feel  it 
so! 

Cor,  1  am  most  thankful  for  the  words  of  power 
Which  from  thy  gifted  lips  and  sacred  Scripture 
I  have  received.    What  feelings  they  have  raised  ! 
O  what  a  range  of  thought  given  to  the  mind ! 
And  to  the  soul  what  loftiness  of  hope ! 
That  future  dreamy  state  of  faiint  existence 
Which  poets  have  described  and  sages  taught^ 
In  which  the  brave  and  virtuous  pined  and  droop'd 
In  uieless  indolence,  changed  for  a  state 
Of  social  love,  and  joy,  and  active  bliss, — 
A  state  of  brotherhood,-— a  state  of  virtue, 
So  grand,  so  purified  $—0,  it  is  excellent ! 
My  soul  is  roused  within  me  at  the  sound, 
Like  some  poor  slave,  who  from  a  dungeon  issues 
To  range  with  free-born  men  his  native  land. 

Fatk,  Thou  may'st,  indeed,  my  son,  redeem*d 
from  thraldom, 
Bceome  the  high  compeer  of  blessed  spirits. 

Cor,  The  high  compeer  of  such  .'-—These  gushing 
tears, 
Nalixre*a  mysterious  tears,  will  have  their  way. 

Fatlu  To  give  thy  heart  relief. 

Cor,  And  yet  mysterious.    Why  do  we  weep 
At  contemplation  of  exalted  virtue  ? 
Perhaps  in  token  of  the  fallen  state 
In  which  we  are,  as  thrilling  sympathy 
Strangely  acknowledges  some  sight  and  sound. 
Connected  with  a  dear  and  distant  home. 
Albeit  the  memory  hath  that  Knk  forgotten  : 
A  kind  of  latent  sense  of  what  we  were 
Or  might  have  been ;  a  deep,  mysterious  token. 

Fath,  Perhaps  thou'rt  right,  my  son  ;  for  e'en 
the  wicked 
Will  sometimes  weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 
Some  broken  traces  of  our  noble  nature 
Were  yet  preserved  ;  therefore  our  great  Creator 
Still  loved  his  work,  and  thought  it  worth  redemp- 
tion. 
And  therefore  his  bless'd  Son,  our  generous  master. 
Did,  as  the  elder  brother  of  that  race. 
Whose  form  he  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save  us. 
But  I  have  read  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 
His  gentle  words  of  lore. 

Cor,  Thon  hast !  thou  hast !  they're  stining  in 
my  heart: 
Each  fibre  of  my  body  thrills  in  answex 
To  the  high  call.^ 

JWA.  The  spirit  of  power,  my  son,  is  dealing 
with  thee. 

Cor,  ('tfttr  a  jiaiaf.)  One  thing  amazes  me,  yet 
it  is  excellent 

Folk,  And  what  amazes  thee  ?   Unbosom  freely 
What  passes  in  thy  mind. 

Cor,   That  this  religion  which  dilates    our 
thoughts 
Of  God  supreme  to  an  infinity 
Of  awful  greatness,  yet  connects  us  with  him, 
As  children,  loved  and  cherished  ;— 
Adoring  awe  with  tenderness  united. 

Sy/.  (eagerly.)  Ay,  brave  Cordenius,  that  same 
thought  more  moved 
My  mde,  unletter'd  mind  than  all  the  rest 
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I  struck  my  hand  against  my  soldier's  mail. 
And  cried, «  This  faith  is  worthy  of  a  man !" 

Cor,  Our  best  philosophers  have  raised  their 
thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Lord  e'en  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods ; 
But  who  dost  feel  for  that  high,  distant  Essence 
A  warmer  sentiment  than  deep  submission  / 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  confidence 
Cling  to  the  infinity  of  power  and  goodness. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  his  sire 
With  yearning  looks  that  say,  *<  Am  I  not  thine  ?" 
I  am  too  bold :  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the  stains 
Of  many  a  hateful  vice  and  secret  passion. 

FatK   Check  not  the  generous  tenor  of  thy 
thoughts : 
0  check  it  not !  Love  leads  to  penitence. 
And  is  the  noblest,  surest  path ;  whilst  fear  ' 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  home  return. 
And  let  thy  mind  well  weigh  what  thou  hast  heard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  assured 
That  faith,  which  may,  even  through  devouring 

flames. 
Its  passage  hold  to  heayen,  baptismal  rites 
Shall  give  thee  entrance  to  a  purer  life ; 
Receive  thee,  as  thy  Saviour's  valiant  soldier, 
For  his  high  war&re  arm'd. 

Cor,  I  am  resolved,  and  fyl  that  in  my  heart 
There  lives  that  faith ;  baptize  me  ere  we  part 

Fath,  So  be  it  then.    But  yet  that  holy  rite 
Must  be  preferr'd ;  for  lo  *  our  brethren  come. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  honour'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hymns  of  honour  be  received. 

Enter  Christians,  seen  advancing  slowly  along  one  of 
the  aisles,  and  bearing  a  large  veiled  urn ;  vrhich  they 
set  down  near  tlie  front.  They  then  lift  off  the  veil 
and  range  themselves  round  it,  while  one  sings  and 
the  rest  Join  in  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  short 
vena. 

SONO. 
Departed  brothers,  generous,  brave, 
Who  for  the  faith  have  died, 
Nor  its  pure  source  denied, 
Your  bodies  from  devouring  flakes  to  save. 
Chortu. 
Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  In  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pursue 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  glorious  day. 
Shall  rouse  our  fainting  souls  with  thoughts  of  yoo. 
Honour  on  earth,  &c. 

Your  ashes  mingled  with  the  dust. 

Shall  yet  be  forms  more  fair 

Than  e'er  breathed  vital  air, 
When  earth  again  gives  up  her  precious  trasu 
Honour  on  earth,  &c. 

The  trump  of  angels  shall  proclaim. 
With  tones  far  sent  and  sweet, 
Which  countless  hosts  repeau 
The  generous  martyr's  never^lading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given ! 

Cor,  (to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  those,  who  t 
few  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  here,  before  us» 
3H 
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lie  thus,  even  4d  »  few  diy  ashes  changed, 
Are  now  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  hlessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fulfill^  ? 
The  dear  redeemed  of  GodUke  loTe,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  nohle  faith. 

Syl.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  passed  a^ong, 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 

Fath,  Naj,  worthy  Sylvius,  somewhat  more  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretchM  lorth  his 

hand. 
His  saving  hand,  to  e'en  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master's  rod. 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor.  Forgive  him,  fathers  see,  he  stands  re- 
proved i 
His  heart  is  me^,  though  ardent  i 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faith  for  all  mankind. 

Fatk,  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  press'd  as  we  are  t 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  tenors. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls,  these  shapeless  pillars, 
These  heaps  of  human  bones^— -this  court  of  death  t 
E'en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  his  triumph. 

Cor,  Oanake  methfn  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

(Taking  the  hand  <f  Sylvius,  and  then  qf  uoeral 
other  Christians.) 
Brave  men !  high  destined  souls  !  immortal  beings ! 
The  blessed  faith  and  sense  of  what  we  aie 
CoQies  OB  my  heaft,  like  streams  of  beamy  light 
Pour'd  from  some  opening  cloud.    0  to  conceive 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil, 
Of  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being .' 

Fath,  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  Wer  c<N»ceived,  nor  tongue  ooold 
utter. 

Cor.  When  but  a  boy,  I've  gazed  upon  the  sky. 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.    But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of  SOBM  fair  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  not,  that  from  their  lofty  stations. 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father's  house,. 
May  lie  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fatk.   Thy  fancy  soars  on  wide  and  buoyant 
wingsj 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  check  thy  ardour. 

Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  press'd  beneath  our  feet. 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  take  our  flight ; 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be, 
Serving  its  end  ^— Come,  noble  Sylvius ! 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle. 
Now  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  warfare 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

Syl.  Cordenius  Maio,  we  shall  be  coflspanions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  ail  iU  fields  of  blood, 
Where  war  hatii  raged,  and  all  its  towers    of 

strength 
WIM  have  begiided  been  with  iron  hosts. 
Are  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the  flaming  sun 
Uin  his  eoiuse  extingiiish'd. 


Cor.  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  holy  faoBty 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be 
From  worldly  vileness  dear'd. 

Fath.  I  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of  grace 
Is  dealmg  with  tl^  spirit  t  be  leeeived, 
A  ransom'd  penitent,  to  the  high  fellowsbtp 
Of  all  the  good  and  bless'd  in  earth  and  heaven ! 

Enter  a  CoNvnr. 
Whence  comest  thoii,  Fearon  ?   Why  wert  Uum 

prevented 
From  joining  in  our  last  respectful  homage 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  lives  ? 

Con.  I  have  been  watching  near  the  grated  dun- 
geon 
Where  Ethodes,  the  Grecian,  is  immured. 

Fath,  Thou  say'st  not  so  I  A  heavier  loes  tbaa 
this. 
If  they  have  seized  on  him,  the  righteous  cause 
Could  not  have  suffer'd.    Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  from  Syria. 

Con.  It  is  too  true :  he  landed  ten  days  since 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  enter'd 
The  gates  of  Bome,  was  seized  and  dragg'd  to 
prison. 

Fath.  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  this ! 

Con,  He  travell'd  Ute  and  unaccompanied. 
So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  and  conceal'd. 
But  see  his  writing,  given  me  by  a  guard. 
Who  has  for  pity's  sake  betray'd  his  trusts 
It  is  address'd  to  thee.  {Giving  him  ap^er.} 

Fath,  {after  reading  it.)  Alas,  alas :  it  ia  abdeC 
account 
Of  his  successful  labours  in  the  East  \ 
For  with  his  excellent  gilts  of  eloquence. 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made  mote  eonvcrtn 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do?  He  will  be  sacrificed  • 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so  wills. 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor.  (fo^A«  Convert.)  I  pray  thee,  in  what  prison 
is  he  kept  ? 

Con.  In  Sylla's  tower,  that  dwelling  of  despak. 

Cor„  Guarded  by  Romans  I 

Con.  Yes  $  and  strongly  gnardsd. 

Cor.  Yet,  he  shall  be  released. 

Fath.  {to  Cordenius.)  Beware,  my  son,  of  nsh, 
imprudent  zeal : 
The  truth  hath  suffer'd  much  finom  this  t  hewaie  § 
Risk  not  thyself :  thy  life  is  also  precioiia. 

Cor.  My  whole  of  life  is  precious ;  but  this  i 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  thai, 
Bttt  as  it  is  employ'd  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  earthly  master  ?   lfo» 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  eommisaion'd  for  this  aorviee. 
Give  me  thy  blessing— thy  baptismal  blessing. 
And  then  God's  spirit  guide  me !  Serving  God. 
I  will  ntot  count  the  cost  but  to  discharge  it. 

Fath.  His  wiU  direct  thee  then,  my  j 


His  blessing  be  upon  thee !— Lead  him,  Sylvius, 
To  the  blest  fount,  where  from  his  Conner  sins 
He  shall  by  heavenly  g^aoe  he  ipnrified.   [S^xxrar. 
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oABom  01*  fDuicm. 
Bmer  SouKxiui,  aad  Fortu,  with  flowen  in  her  hud. 

Por.  Was  it  not  well  to  liie  with  caily  mom 
And  pay  my  homlge  to  sweet  Flon  ?  Kevei 
Were  fleweis  by  midday  eidl'd  so  fair,  so  fragrant, 
With  blendiDg  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright 
flee  ;  twinkling  dew-^iops  hiric  in  every  bell, 
And  on  the  fibred  leaves  stray  iar  apart. 
Like  little  itwnded  gems  of  silver  Sheen, 
Whilst  curling  tendrils  giasp  with  vigoeoiis  hold 
The  item  that  bean  them !  All  looks  young  and 

firesK 
The  very  spider  through  his  circled  cage 
Of  wiiy  woof,  amongst  the  bods  suspimded, 
Scaice  seems  a  loathly  tiling,  but  like  the  small 
ImprisoB'd  biid  of  seme  caprfcioos  nymph. 
Is  ft  not  so,  my  Ihther  ? 

BmL  Teo,mom  and  youth  and firashneai  sweetly 

And  an  tte  emblemi  of  dear  tfhifligeliil  days^ 
Bf  night  tifeoee  beauteous  thmgs— 

P«r.  And  what  of  night  ? 

Why  do  yon  dMdeyonr  words  f  Ton  are  not  sad  ? 

8mL  No)  Portia,  only  angry  with  myself 
Wm  croesing  thy  gay  stieam  of  yeothlul  tiioagllls 
With  those  of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 

:  if  Aoee'biightoleaved  flowers,  so  soft  and 


Are  gathered  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 
When  evening  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 
WHh  hrohen  stems  and  bods  torn  and  dispened. 
Lie  proetrate,  of  fair  form  and  tegrance  refl 
When  midnight  winds  pass  o'er  them  i  be  it  so! 
AH  things  but  have  their  tenu 
in  tralh,  my  dhild,  I'm  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 
9f  eomfag  forth  at  soch  an  eaity  hour 
To  p^  thy  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess. 
Upon  her  yeeriy  fsait 

i>isr.  I  Ihinkyou,  hither  1  On  her  test, *tis  said,* 
That  she,  fiem  moctal  eye  coneealM,  vondaafes 
Her  presence  hi  soch  sweet  and  flowery  spots  i 
And  whiee  dee  ofSerings  on  her  shrine  are  hod. 
Blesses  all  leeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise. 

ML  Bow  many  piaoes  hi  one  little  day 
flhe  needs  must  visit  then ! 

J%r.  BotAenMivesewiltaslfaoui^   Thehasty 
xephyr 
That  ttirrM  eeeh  ^IsBler  lea^  now  as  we  entered. 
And  made  a  andden  sennd,  by  stillness  foUew^d, 
M^  he  the  mstfing  of  her  passing  robe. 

But.  A  pleasing  fancy,  Portk^  for  the  moment, 
Tetwildaspleasfaig; 

Por.  WhesefloeseaUitwild? 

Fun  many  a  time  I*fe  Usten'd  when  ahme 
In  sneh  foir  spots  as  this,  and  dioeght  I  heaid 
Sweet  Mingled  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
Of  qneetlon  and  rsply,  pass  on  the  whid. 
And  heasd  soft  steps  epon  the  groend  I  aad  theh 
The  notion  of  bright  Venus  or  Dfama, 
€)r  goddess  nymphs,  wooM  oome  so  vivtdly 
Ia*e  my  nrind,  ihat  I  am  ahnost  certain 
Their  radtent  foims  weee  near  me,  though  eoneeilM 
^f  NMIe  dnpeiy  «f  «M  anAiSBt  air. 
And  O,  hew  I  have  toogM  to  look  vp«  them  I 


An  ardent,  strange  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father  t  snch  foir  sights 

Were  seen— were  oftsn  sesn  in  ancient  days ; 

The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  tte  Indian  roses  I  have  foster'd 

Are  in  full  bloom  i  and  I  must  gather  them  ! 

[Exflr  mgmrlf, 
8td,  (olsns.)  Go,  gentle  creature,  thou  art  care- 
less jfett 
Ah*  eouM'fttthon  so  remain,  and  stUl  with  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — ^It  may  not  be  i 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  their  season  t 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  blossom. 

SmarOnomute. 

The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  ? 

Ore.  And  who  considers  hours,  whose  heart  is 
bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  f 
Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

Sw/.  Within  yon  flowery  thidset,  blithe  and 
careless  I 
For  though  she  loves,  *tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore  Ay,*tiseshelbBr>dpafliion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster'd  t 
A  showy,  towttd  nurse  for  babe  so  bashfiil. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  plays, 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest 

8ul,  But  say^  thou  nothing 

Of  m^t  I  wish  to  hear?   What  of  Cordenhis  ? 

Ore.  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts. 
By  the  best  war-horse  archer  e*er  bestrode ! 
Itn  stUl  In  ignorance :  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Std.  Thou  hast  not  seen  him!  this  is  vety 
strange. 

Ore,  So  it  indeed  appears.-^My  wayward  friend 
Has  from  his  home  been  aheent    Yesterday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  net. 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  a^ain  I  sought  him. 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amased,  have  told  me 
He  is  not  yet  retnm'd. 

8vL  Hush !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  a 


Ore  Seme  thief  or  spy. 

Sul.  Let  us  withdraw  a  while. 

And  mark  bis  motions ;  he  observes  us  not 

Enter  Consanxus  fiom  a  thicket  hi  the  back  ground. 

Cor.  {t^  looking  round  Mm  wiA  dfi^M.) 
Sweet  light  of  day,  fair  sky,  and  verdant 
earth, 
Enrich'd  with  every  besuleous  heiA  aAd  ffower, 
And  stately  trees,  that  epread  their  boughs  like 

tents 
For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  faaU  ye  BOW  • 
Ye  aie  his  wioito,  who  made  snch  JUr  shodee 
For  happy  innocence,  yet,  hi  the  wreck 
Of  foul  pervenion,  has  not  cast  us  o£ 

[Stoopimg  fo  iooh  <t  tkepmrnt) 
Te  Utile  piiatsdihhigi,  uteee  varied  hues 
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Charm,  even  to  wondermeDt ;  that  mighty  hand 
Which  dies  the  mountain's  peak  with  rosy  tints 
Sent  from  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the  barb'd. 
Destructive  lightning  gives  its  ruddy  gleam. 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  father's  full,  unstinted  love 
Display'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
What  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  ? 
(Portia  withota,  tinging  some  notes  qf  prelude, 
and  then  a  Song.) 

SONG. 

The  lady  in  her  early  bower 
Is  blest  as  bee  in  morning  flower ; 
The  lady's  eye  Is  flashing  bright, 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  song  Is  sweet  and  load, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
I4ke  morning's  breath  o'er  wavy  grass. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  harnees'd  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  distant  war ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  whose  martial  stale 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate  ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaths  be  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor.  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  my  favourite 

song! 
It  is  that  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia. 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  image 
Which  hath  possess'd  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.    I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  miss'd  my  path  ?    She  sings  again. 

{Sings  without y  as  hrfore,) 
She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
In  happy  hours  gone  by. 

SONG. 
The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  so  kindly  sweet. 
That  kindred  hearts  the  catching  tones  repeat ; 
And  love,  therewith  his  soft  sigh  gently  blending, 
Makes  pleasing  harmony.    Thus  softly  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  across  the  stilly  main, 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar, 
And  glad  response  bursts  from  the  nearing  shore. 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  hQme-bound  seamen's  strain. 
Who  from  the  lofty  deck,  hail  their  own  land  again. 

Cor.  0  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  foim'd  to  be 
Whatever  my  heart  could  prize  ot  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 

Be-enter  Svlpioius  and  OacaaBs,  breaking  out  upon 
him,  and  OacsBSS  catching  hold  of  his  robe  as  he 
Ss  going  off. 

Ore.  Ha  *  noble  Marc,  to  a  coward  tura'd, 
Shunning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

Std.  Stay,  Cordenius.  , 

The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here. 
Is  her  thon  call'st  so  gentle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  not  offer  thee  this  band  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy. 
If  Portia  has  that  power. 

Cot.  And  dost  thou  mean,  in  very  earnest  mean. 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia—thy  dear  Portia } 
My  fuicy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 

Svl.  And  truly  too,  Cordenius.    She  is  thine. 
If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 
Cor.    {Eagerly  clasping  the  knees,  and  then 
kissing  the  hands  qf  Salpidos.)  Thanks, 
thanks  ! — thanks  £rom  my  swoll'b,  o'er- 
flowing  heart, 
Which    has  no  words. — ^Friend,  father,  Portia's 

father! 
The  thought  creates  in  me  such  sodden  joy 
I  am  bewilder'd  with  it 

StU.  Calm  thy  spirits. — 

Thou    shouldst  in  meeter  form  have  known  it 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Christiaat — 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  burning  pile. 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  punish,) 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  fiiend,  Orcercs 
Thou  owest  him  thanks— plead  for  thee  powerfully. 
And  had  my  leave.    But  dost  thou  listen  to  me  ? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  drops 
Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  contracted  lips 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 
Ore.  What  sudden  illness  racks  thee  f 
Cor.  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depart 
Sul.  {holding  him.)  Thou  art  my  promised  son; 
I  have  a  right 
To  know  whatever  concerns  thee,— pain  or  pleaaiire. 
Cor.  And  so  thou  hast,  and  I  may  not  deceive 
thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpicius. — 0  such  withering  words ! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  month ! 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sul.  Why  in  this  agony  of  perturbation  ? 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor.  I  must,  I  must ! — 

Take  back    thy  proffer'd  gift;   all  earth   oooid 

give;— 
That  which  it  cannot  give  I  most  retain. 

Svl.  What  words  are  these  f   If  it  were  ponble, 
I  could  believe  thee  touch'd  with  sorcery. 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Nazarenes. 
Where  hast  thou  past  the  night  ?  their  hnunts  are 
near 
Ore.  Nay,  nay  $  repress  thine  anger ;  noble  Maro 
May  not  be  question'd  thus. 
Sul.  He  may,  and  shalL    And  yet  I  will  not 
urge  him. 
If  he,  witii  hand  press'd  on  his  breast,  yrHl  iay. 
That  he  detests  those  hateful  Nazarenes. 

Cor.  No  ;  though  my  life,  and  what  is  deavetiar 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  durst  not  utter  them. 

Sul.  I  see  it  well :  thon  art  insnared  and  blinded 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power 
Will  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin.    Cast  it  off; 
Defy  it    Say  thoo  wilt  forbear  all  interoooise 
With  this  detested  sect    Art  thou  a  madman  f 

Cor.  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  possesses  me 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  taught. 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined. — ^Listen  to  me. 
Call  ye  these  Christians  vile,  because  they  sniicr 
All  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deny 
What  seems  to  them  the  truth  ?   Call  ye 
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Because  their  words  impart  such  high  conceptions 
Of  power  creative  and  parental  love. 
In  one  great  Being  join'd,  as  makes  the  heart 
Bound  with  ennobliiig  thoughts  ?   Call  ye  them 

curst 
Who  daily  live  in  steady  strong  assurance 
Of  endless  blessedness  ?    0,  listen  to  me  ! 

Re-enter  Pobtia,  hunting  from  a  thicket  close  to  them. 
For,  O,  listen  to  him,  father ! 
Su/.  Let  go  my  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 

him  \ 

The  song  of  syrens  were  less  fataL    Charms 

Of  dire  delusion,  luring  on  to  ruin, 

Are  mingled  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith ; 

They,  who  once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destruction 

With  giddy  fascination,  like  the  moth, 

Which,  shorn  of  half  its  fonn,  all  scorch'd  and 

shrivellM, 
Still  to  the  torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen  i 
No,  Portia,  nor  ^halt  thou. 

'For,  0,  say  not  so  ! 

For  if  you  listen  to  hun,  you  may  save  him. 
And  win  him  from  his  errors. 
All.   Yam  hope !  vain  hope !  What  is  man^ 

natural  reason 
Opposed  to  demon  subtlety  ?   Coidenius ! 
Cordenius  Maro !  I  adjure  thee,  go  * 
Leave  me ;  why  wonldst  thou  pull  destruction  on 

me? 
On  one  who  loved  thee  so,  that  though  possessed 
Of  but  one  precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized. 
Prized  more  than  life,  yet  would  have  giVen  it  \d 

thee. 
I  needs  most  weep :  e'en  for  thjrself  I  weep. 
Cw.  Weep  not,  my  kind  Sulpicius !  I  will  leave 

thee. 
Albeit  the  pearl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 
Is,  in  my  estimation,  dearer  far 
Than  life,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
When  these  fierce  tunes  are  past,  thou  wilt,  per- 
haps. 
Think  of  me  with  regard,  but  not  with  pity. 
How  feu  soe'er  my  earthly  end  hath  been. 
For  I  shall  then  be  blest    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?   That  thought,  alas  * 
Dissolves  my  soul  in  weakness.— 
0,  to  be  spared,  if  it  were  possible. 
This  stroke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible. 
That  I  might  yet  Almighty  God  forgive  me  ! 

Weak  thou^ts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart, 
But  not  be  cherishM  there.    I  -may  not  offer 
Aught  short  of  all  to  thee.^— 
Farewell,  farewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  thee  well  \ 
(Oreeres  cutfdks  hiold  itf  him  to  prevent  hU  going,) 
Retain  me  not :  I  am  a  Parthian  now. 
My  strength  is  in  retreat.  [Exit. 

Par,  That  noble  mind!  and  must  it  then  be 

ruin'd? 
O  save  him,  save  him,  father  I  Brave  Oiceres, 
Wilt  ttaou  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble  Maio  ? 

Ore.  We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possiMe. 
Well  keep  his  fidth  a  secret  in  our  breasts ; 
And  he  may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
Provoked  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world    . 
.  Per.  And  yon,  my  father  ? 


8ul.  I  will  not  betray  him. 

For,  Then  all  may  yet  be  well  j  for  our  great 
gods. 
Whom  Caesar  and  his  subject  nations  worship. 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac.    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore,  Were  he  in  Parthia,  our  great  god,  the  sun. 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides, 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  tiiwarted, 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e'er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain. 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name. 
Which  these  bewilder'd  Nazarenes  adore. 

Sul,  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and  horri- 
ble. 

Ore,  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impious  rites  hath  join'd. 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicius ; 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass, 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  in  ignorance ; 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry» 
<  It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia ; 
Be  not  so  sad  I  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous. 
And  brave,  and  loves  thee  well ;  why  then  despair  ? 

For,  Alas !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtuous. 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore,  In  Nero'b  court,  indeed. 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger. 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  ? 

For,  O  no!  I  would  not;  that  were  base  and 
sordid; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'en  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  attain'd,— 
Yirtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join'd. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched. 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[EZEURT. 


ACT    IIL 
Scene  I.— before  the  gate  of  irEao's  palaoe: 

GUARDS   WrrU    THEIR  OFFICERS,  DISCOVERED  Off 
DOTY. 

Enter  to  them  another  Officbr,  speaking  as  he  enters  to 
the  ScLDixRS. 

Firtt  QffL  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon'd  council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  Pomtdv  attended. 

SACRED    HTXN  H7  THE   SOLDIERS. 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant  knee, 
Sliall  firm  in  power  and  high  in  honour  be ; 
And  who  to  Man  a  soldier's  homage  yields, 
Shall  latireU'd  glory  reap  in  bloody  fields ; 
Who  vine-crown'd  Bacchus^  bounteous  lord,  adores, 
Shall  gather  sUlI,  unscath'd,  his  vintage  stores ; 
Who  to  fiilr  Yenus  liberal  offering  gives, 
Enrlch'd  with  love,  and  sweet  affection  lives. 
Then,  be  your  praises  still  our  sacred  theme, 
O  Venus*  Bacchus,  Mans,  and  Jova  supreme  I 
3h3 
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Ton.  I  thank  ye,  Mldieit !  Romt,  indeed,  hath 
tHaraph'd, 
Bles8*d  in  the  high  protection  of  her  godi. 
The  soTereign  waxrior  nation  of  the  world  \ 
And,  £aTOiir*d  by  great  JoTe  and  mighty  Bfan, 
So  may  she  triumph  itiU,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities, 
Adverse  to  warlike  glory.     [Bzrr,  wiXh  Jus  fmtfi. 

First  OffL  The  Pontiff  se«ns  disturbed,  his  brow 
is  lowering. 

Second  QffL  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled  with 
his  thanks. 
Though  trtter^  graciously. 

First  OffL  He  is  offended. 

Became  of  late  so  many  valiant  soldiers 
Have  proselytes  become  to  this  new  worship  i 
A  woiahip  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Unsuited  to  the  brave. 

Jldrd  QffL  Ay,  ay !  tiie  sacred  chickens  are  in 
-    danger. 

Sscsml  QffL  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 

First  QffL  Hush  !  let  us  to  our  duty  i  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 

[EzBunr  with  mutie,  into  the  gate  ttf  the  palace. 

SCKinC  IL— A  OOUHCIL  CBAMUat  IN  THE  PALACX, 
mUM  WITH  HIS  OOURBELLOU  DISOOVEKSO  }  HEEO 
a  THE  ACT  or  SPEAIUNO. 

Nero.  Tes,  Servius  ;  foimerly  we  have  admitted. 
As  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations;  but  these  Naxarenes 
Sooni  a«ch  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faith. 
Sole,  undivided  homage  i  and  our  altan. 
Our  ttsteiy  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself. 
By  sculptor^  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrought, 
Are  hek!  by  these  mad  zealots  in  contempt 
Sxamiae,  sayest  thou !  shall  imperial  Caesar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  ? 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  Sillus. 

Enter  an  Qfpicsb. 
QffL  The  Pontiff,  mighty  Cesar,  waits  without. 
And  craves  admittance. 
Nero.  Let  him  be  admitted. 

Enter  Pohtivp. 

Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  I  read  it  well. 

Says,  that  some  weighty  matter  brings  thee  here  t 

Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Pon.  Imperial  Nero,  didst  thou  not  condemn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Nazarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocles,  whose  specious  words 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him. 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o'er  the  world  ? 

Nero.  Did  I  condemn  him !  E'en  this  very  day. 
He  in  the  amphitheatro  meets  his  doom  i 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  charm 
The  enchafed  Uon,  or  the  ftmish'd  wolf. 

Pon.  1  am  inform'd,  and  I  believe  it  true 
That  this  bold  malefitctor  is  enlaiged. 

Nero,  It  is  impossible !  Cordenius  Maro 
Is  sworn  to  guard  the  prisoner  i  or,  failing, 
(How  could  he  fidl  ?)  to  pay  with  his  own  lifo 
The  forfeit    Bat  behold  his  fimrorlte  6iciid, 


Enter  Oaosans,  followed  by  SuLnctus. 
The  Parthian  prince,  who  will  inform  us  tnljr. 
Oreeres,  is  tl^  friend  Cordenius  coming  ? 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour. 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palaoe^ 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  time. 

Ore.  I  know  not;  nor  have  I  beheld  Cordenius 
Since  yesterday ;  when,  at  an  early  bow, 
Sulpidus  and  myself  met  him  by  chanoe  s 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
E*en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  as  we  enterM 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  gaazdi^ 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  we  saw  not  Biaxo. 

Nero,  {n  the  PontiC)  Said  I  not  so  ? 
(3\»  on  Officer.)  Command  them  instant^ 
To  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  oar  prosence. 

[Enrl 

Sulpieius,  thou  hast  known  this  Ethocles, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitious  knave. 
Who  sought  on  human  foUy  to  erect 
A  land  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself  f 

Sul.  I  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 

Nero.  And  didst  thou  not  advise  me  mrnMlQj 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  ? 

Sul.  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero;  for  this  Greek 
Is  dangerous  above  all,  who,  with  their  livec. 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  their  strange  bclieC 
They  eome :  the  prisoner  in  foreign  gaib 
So  closely  wrapp'd,  I  scarcely  see  his  foce. 

Enter  Fueoms,  aUendsd. 
Pon.  Ifitintmtkbelm. 
Nero.  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Dost  thou  stiU  doabt  ? 
(7b  Me  Prisoner.)  Stand  forth,  andscioae  r^bol,  to 

my  Willi 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  fiilse  and  eobtle  ipiiit  r 
dor.   {throwing  of  hit   Qteeian  ctafc,  med 

advancing  to  Neni.)  I  im  not  folee,  A»- 

gustus,  but  if  subtle. 
Add  to  my  punishment  winft  shall  be  deemM 
Meet  retribution.    I  have  truly  swam. 
Or  to  prodaoe  thy  timll,  or,  therein  foiling^ 
To  give  my  life  for  his ;  and  hen  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  than  tiiine. 
Is  yet  reserved  for  great  and  blessed  ends. 
Take  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  oatb. 
Nero,  I  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  off  nitaK^ 

anee! 
Growe  tt  to  soch  a  pitch  that  Rome's  brave  cnpluHS 
Aro  by  this  wizard  sorcery  so  duimM  f 
Then  it  to  time,  good  sooth !  tkat  sweepia^  ▼«»- 

geance 
Should  lid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Which  that  cutt  sect  hath  touchU    Gtedenhis 

Maro, 

Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  graced  o«r  state. 
And  bone  a  noble  Roman*li  honour'd  name. 
What,  O  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  tha 

Cer.  I  have  been  tempted  by  that  migiily  Power, 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  Urn  oarth 
Form  and  eadstence ;  yea,and  to  the  eool 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  peieeptioB  s 
But  not  to  shame,  O  Cnsar!  net  to  shame! 

Nero,  What,  hast  thov  not  1 
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As  DOW  I  a]iprebeiided  ^  Skty,  thoa  haft  not ; 
And  thoQgh  thy  present  act  it  most  andadons. 
Yet  win  I  spaie  thy  lift. 
Cor,  If  Hmw  wouktet  spare  my  life»  and  to  that 


Add  sll  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Rone^  great  lord,  I  would  not  for  the  bribe 
Be  other  than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
Basely  deny. 

Aitre.  Thou  art  a  Christian,  then  ?   Then  art  a 
mani"^ ! 

Cor.  I  am  a  man,  who,  seeing  hi  the  flames 
Thoee  dauntless  Christians'siifRNr,  long'd  to  know 
What  power  eonid  make  them  brave  the  fear  o^ 

death. 
Disgrace,  snd  inftmy.— And  I  have  learnt 
That  they  adore  a  God,— one  God,  supreme, 
Who,  over  all  men,  his  crseted  sons. 
Roles  as  a  Either ;  and  beholding  shi, 
Growth  of  conuption,  mar  this  earthly  raoe, 
Sent  down  to  earth  Ids  sinless,  heavenly  Son, 
Who  left,  with  geneions  devoted  love, 
His  state  of  exaltation  and  of  glory. 
To  whs  them  beck  to  virtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
Which  shall  be  eiown'd  with  never-endmg  bliss. 
rve  learnt  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratituda 
Pay  homage  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
Who  here  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  save  mankind  irom  sin  and  punishment. 
And  earn  for  them  a  better  life  hereafter, 
When  mortal  life  is  etosed.    The  heart's  deep  bo- 


Beeoming  well  such  ereatnres,  so  redeem'di 
Nero.  Out  on  that  dreamtaig  madness  ? 
Cor.  Is  it  madness 
To  be  the  hmnble  follower  of  Hhn, 
Who  left  flie  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
A  man  on  eaitt,  hi  spotless  virtue  livhag 
As  man  ne'er  lived :  sneh  words  of  comfbrt  speak- 

i»?> 
To  nmse,  and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart. 
As  man  ne'er  spoke  i  and  suffering  poverty. 
Contempt,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself. 
As  man  ne'to  sufferM  ?— O,  if  this  be  madness. 
Which  makes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 
Waim  hito  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 
Rise  to  the  noblest  height  of  bold  conception  { 
That  which  is  reason  caUM,aodyet  has  tanf^tymi 
To  worship  different  gods  in  every  cUme, 
As  dull  and  wicked  as  flieir  worshippers. 
Compared  to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean. 
As  is  the  Scythian's  curtain'd  tent,  compared 
With  Oe  wide  range  oi  Mr,  expanded  nature. 

Nero,  Away,  away !  with  all  those  loli^  words ! 
They  but  bewilder  thee. 

Cor.  Yet  hear  them,  Nero  !  0  resist  them  not! 
Perhaps  they  are  appohited  for  thy  good. 
And  for  Ae  good  of  thousands.    When  thesohands 
Which  have  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldier's  service, 
This  tongue  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  toxB'd  to 

ashes. 
What  now  appears  so  wild  and  fimdftil. 
May  be  rsmembered  with  lar  other  feelings* 
It  is  not  UfB  that  I  request  of  Neio, 
Althoagh  I  said  these  haadi  have  ftqght  in  BoBM. 
No}  in  the  pireaenee  of  these  senators, 


First  bind  thyself  by  every  sacied  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  bear  me  i 
0  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome's  chie^ 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  iier  meanest  slaves. 
Of  Christ's  most  blessed  truth,  tlie  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  ear  of  joyful  triumph. 
Mounted  more  gladJiy  than  the  laurell'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Rome's  tbroag'd 


Resound  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to  nw. 
And  will  upon  thy  mind.— 

Nero,  I  charge  thee  cease  ! 

Ore.  Nay,  emperor !  might  I  entreat  lor  him  ? 

Cor,  {catcMng  hold  qf  Oroeres  eagerly.)  Not  for 
my  life. 

Ore,  No  I  not  for  that,  bravo  Maro ! 
{To  Nero.)  Let  me  entreat  that  he  may  freely 

speak. 
Feartt  thou  he  should  convinee'thee  by  his  words  f 
That  were  a  foul  affront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 

Nero.  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia !  notr  too  fax  pr»* 
srnne 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Pom.  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  aogufft 
So  freely  utter'd  with  unpunity  ? 

Ore.  Pontiff  1  I  much  revere  thy  sacred  office. 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.    Not  free^  speak ! 
Not  with  impunl^ !  Is  this  a  threat  ? 
Let  Rome^  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse. 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  lied. 
Twice  thirty  thousand  archers  in  array. 
Each  with  his  bow  strain'd  for  the  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 

8ul.   Nay,  nay,  Orceres !   with  such  haughty 


Thoult  injure  him  thou  plead'st  fior.   Noble  Cesar  1 

Permit  an  aged  roan,  a  faithful  servant. 

To  speak  his  thoughts.    This  brave  deluded  youth 

Is  now,  as  I  sincerely  do  believe. 

Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  endiantment. 

Hear  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life. 

And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 

Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent. 

He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency. 

And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state. 

Brave  and  obedient    Do  not  hear  him  now  s 

Command  him  to  retire. 

Cer.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my  Ui«, 
For  whidi  thou  plead'st,  take  no  account  of  that  i 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death. 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  Csesar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E'en  but  a  few  short  moments.    Princely  Nero ! 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  myself  the  creature, 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak. 
Of  an  Ahni^ty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  be 
Of  flesh  and  bk>od  disrobed,  I  shall  appear. 
There  to  reomin  with  all  the  great  and  good 
That  e'er  have  lived  en  earth  i  yea,  and  with  spirits 
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Higher  than  earth  e*er  own'd,  in  such  pure  bliss 
As  human  heart  conceives  not, — ^if  my  life. 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  find  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy ;  but,  if  otherwise. 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  misery 
With  souls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathful  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions, 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince^  who  now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this. 
Will  shrink  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  f 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  charm. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Nero.  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  on  good 
proof! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor.  Ay,  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen, 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrained  me  to  believe. 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts ; — 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart. 
And  save  thee  from  destruction. 

Nero.  Ha  !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  faith. 
If  thou  wouldst  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor.  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live. 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  through  treachery 
To  God,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  bless'd  Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebel. 

Nero.  And  shall  as  such,  most  dearly  pay  the 
forfeit 
Out ! — ^take  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  execution. 
Cordenius  Maro,  thou  shalt  fall  this  day 
By  no  ignoble  foe  r-«  noble  lion, 
Famish'd  and  fierce,  shall  be  thy  adversary. 
And  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  head  at  this. 
In  stately  confidence  ? 

Cor.  God  will  deliver  me  from  every  adversary. 
And  thou  too  smilest — Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  myself.    For  this  poor  form 
Which  vests  me  round,  I  give  it  to  destruction 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller. 
Who,  having  reach'd  his  destined  place  of  shelter. 
Drops  at  the  door  his  mantle's  cumbrous  weight. 

Nero,  (going.)  Then  to  thy  visionary  hopes  I 
leave  thee, 
Incorrigible  man !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  him  secure  till  the  appointed  hour. 

{Totke  Oflicers,  4'C.) 
Off,  good  Sulpicius !  hang  not  on  me  thus  ! 

Sul.  O,  mighty  Cesar !  countermand  your  orders : 
Delay  it  but  a  month,  a  week,  a  day. 

[ExEuvT  Nero,  Sulpicius,  Senators,  4r€.  Sulpicius 
still  keeping  close  to  Nero  in  the  act  of  tup- 
plication,  —  Orceres,  Cordenius,  and  Guards 
remain^  the  Guards  standing  retpeetftUly  at  a 
distance  in  the  back-ground. 


Ore.  Noble  Cordenius !  can  thy  martial  ^idt 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  spectacle. 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fools. 
Till  thou  Shalt  fall,  deformM  and  horrible. 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn  ?   It  must  not  be. 

Cor.  Be  not  so  moved,  Oroeres ;  I  can  bear  it 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  me  humble. 
Hath  made  me  dauntless  too.    And  for  the  shame 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my  Master^ 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  sworn  to  follow. 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days. 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him  ? 

Ore.  In  this,  alas!  thou*it  follow  him  too  turely; 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  ? 

Cor.  £*en  to  my  destined  home,  my  Fattier'k 
house. 

Ore.  And  where  is  that  ?   0,  canst  thou  tell  me 
where  ? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  our  ken 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars  ? 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  descry 
E'en  but  the  distant  verge,  though  dimly  raark'd. 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  good  truth 
A  destined  place  of  rest. 

Cor.  Believe  it— O,  believe  it,  brave  Orceres ! 

Ore.  I'll  try  to  do  it.    I'll  become  a  Christian, 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant 

Cor.  Thou  must  receive  with  a  far  different  spirit 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ    Perhaps  thou  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought    When  I  am  dead. 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.    In  the  East 
Search  thou  for  Ethocles,  whom  I  have  rescued; 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
— ^But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  space. 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  prayer  and  thankfulnest 
To  Him,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  keeping. 
And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support  it. 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  psay. 
And,  if  it  be  permitted,  so  will  L 

(To  the  Guards,  who  adoanee  as  he  speaks  t0 
them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  time  past,  my  fellow  soldieis. 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while. 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ye  distrust  me. 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  bands  with 
chains. 

First  QffL   Yes,  brave  Cordenius,  to  another 
chamber 
Thou  mayst  retire,  and  we  will  watch  without 
But  be  thy  person  free :  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hands 
Which  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fou^t. 
Until  we  are  commanded. 

Cor.  1  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  I  believe 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter ; 
For  there  is  something  in  you  God  must  love. 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  reprobation. 

(To  First  Oflker.) 
Codrus,  thou  once  didst  put  thy  life  in  hazard. 
And  sufferedst  much  to  save  a  helpless  Greek 
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Who  Kraght  protection  of  thee. 

(Tiim^^  to  tks  Second  Officer.) 
Ay,  and  thou. 
Young  Lelius,  once  a  rich  and  tempting  ransom 
Nobly  remittedflt  to  a  wretched  captive. 
Ye  are  of  thoee  whom  Jesus  came  to  save  t 
Yes ;  we  shall  meet  hereafter.  (7V>  Third  Officer.) 
And  thou,  my  fonner  enemy,  weepest  thou  ? 
We  Ye  enemies  no  more  ;  thou  art  my  brother. 
I  will  retire ;  my  little  term  of  life 
Rons  fleetly  on  j  I  must  not  spend  it  thus. 

[EZEtTHT. 

SCOTB    in. — ^A.    CmOWDEO    AKPHrTHEATBE :    IfEKO 
AKD  THK  SEHATOBS  DISOOVEBED  IN    THE  BACK- 

cmoiTiro  srrnno  ur  statb,  pobtia  b^  the  side 

OF  KXBO,  Hf  THE  ACT  OF  SUPPLICATION. 

Enter  Sulpioius  on  the  front,  meeting  with  another  noble 
Roman. 

fill/,  (eagerly.)  Is  he  advancing  ? 

NobU  Rom.  Yes,  and  close  at  hand, 

Surroanded  by  a  group  of  martial  friends. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
March  to  the  charge  with  noble,  portly  gait, 
But  now  he  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
Which  from  its  surface  spring,  as  though  he  pressed 
Subctanoe  of  renovating  power.    His  form 
Seems  stately  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont ; 
And  in  his  countenance,  oft  tumM  to  heaven, 
There  is  a  look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 

SW.  How  do  the  people  greet  him  ? 

NobU  Bom.  Every  face 

Gaziiig  upon  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick. 
Pity  to  admiration.    Warlike  veterans 
Are  shedding  tears  like  infants.    As  he  pass'd 
The  legion  he  commanded  in  Armenia, 
They  raised  a  shout  as  if  a  victor  came, 
Sahitiiig  him  with  long  and  loud  applause 
None  daring  to  reprove  them. 

{Noise  vHthout  qfthoutingt.) 
Hark !  he  comes. 

Snter  CoansNxirs,  followed  by  Orobbbs  and  Sylvius, 
and  auaaded  hj  other  friends,  with  Ouabds,  &c. 

8mL  (advancing  eagerly  to  meet  him.)  Cordenios, 
0  Cordenius !  heax^  friend, 
A  &iliiliil,  ancient  friend ;  thy  Portia'ft  father ! 
At  Nero^  footstool  she  is  pleading  for  thee. 
And  will  not  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
A  yielding  mind,  a  willingness  to  live. 

Cor.  I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honour'd. 
In  dying  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth. 
That  nature's  instinct  seems  in  me  extinguished. 
But  if  the  emperor  freely  pardon  me, 
I  shall  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
That  I  should  yet  on  earth  promote  his  service. 
And,  so  believing,  am  content  to  live ; 
Living  or  dying,  to  his  will  resign'd. 


r  Pobtia  on  the  front,  and  catching  hold  of  Cobdb- 
VIU8  with  eagerness  and  great  agitation. 
Per.  Cordenius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Nero  spares 
thee. 
If  tboo  wilt  only  say  thou  art  a  Roman, 
In  heart  and  &ith  as  all  thy  fiitheri  were. 
Or  but  forbear  to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 
Oor.  Thanks,  gentle  Portia !  life  preserved  by 
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E*en  to  be  spent  in  want  and  contumely. 
Rather  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart. 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend  !  I  had  accepted  t 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  put  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  revealM, 
Is  what  I  will  not— yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  daro  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 

Por.  No,  not  this  answer,  Maro  ;  not  this  an- 
swer.' 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius  i 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering, 
Oast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 

Cor.  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre- 
cious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  far 
Than  I  have  e'er  esteem'd  it,  tis  an  offering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance  ; 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Couldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 
happy. 

Por.  Nay,  but  I  could  I — ^to  see  thee  still  alive. 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend. 
Should  I  not  then  be  happy  ? 

Cor,  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !   but 
thou. 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happiness. 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  meditation, 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  link'd 
By  horrid  sympathy,  till  his  wrench'd  naturo 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

Por.  Alas,  alas !  and  do8^thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  misery  f 

Cor.  No,  gentle  Portia !  firmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness. 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love, 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-bom  passion. 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it  fast ; 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  !  farowell,  in  peace ! 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith, — in  holy  joy  I 

Por.  (clasping  hit  knees.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  con- 
jure thee ! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  onee  was  happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor.  This  is  mine  anguish  and  my  stilTering ! 
O,  good  Sulpicius  !  bear  her  to  her  home. 

8ul.  (leading  her  gently  away,  while  aike  still 
clings  to  him.)  Forbear,  my  child,  thy 
tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Lictob. 

Idc,  Ceesar  forbids  all  furtiier  interruption 
To  his  imperial  sentence.    Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight. 
This  is  mine  office,  and  I  must  perform  it 

(Begins  to  disrobe  Cordenius,  while  Portia  shridts 
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aloud,  and  i»  carried  qf  in  the  amu  qf  her 
father.) 
Disrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  majrtial  weeds. 
Cor,   Gladly  j   for  him  I  serve,— my  glorious 
Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  111  strive  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome'ft  or  Nero's  foes. 

Lie.  Caesar  desires  thee  also  to  remember, 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e*en  thy  emperor, 
And  all  the  states  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
Cor,  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witnessed  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o*er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  fsxewell! 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  while  Orceres  goee  off,  reap- 
gearing  in  another  part  qf  the  theatre.) 
Sylvius,  farewell !  If  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feel. 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it    God  be  with  thee ! 
(Looking  round.) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  ?   I  thought  him  near  me. 

8yl.  'Tis  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor.  He  would  not  see  my  death.    Vm  glad  he's 
gone. 
Say  X  inquired  for  him,  and  say  I  bless'd  him. 
— Now  X  am  ready.    Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  hring  me. 
— 0,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  sufferer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  God  and  sire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips : 
High  hallelujah  to  thy  holy  name  ! 
(A  Lion  now  appeare,  iettdng  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  qf  the  Stage,  and  Cordenius,  advan^ 
eing  to  meet  it,  entere  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
from  a  Iqfty  etand  amonget  the  epectatore,  sendA 
an  arrow  from  hie  bow,  which  piercee  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.    He  then  dieappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  Me  hand 
ae  Sylvius  stg^porfs  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground.) 
Ore. '  {to  Cordenius.)   Have  I  done  well,  my 
friend  ? — this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  made  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart. 
That  thou  shouldst  ne'er  be  made  a  mangled  sight 
For  gazing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 
Syl,  That  dying  look,  which  almost  smiles  upon 
thee. 
Says  that  thou  hast  done  well;  though  words  no 

more 
Bfiay  pass  from  these  closed  lips,  whose  last  bless'd 

utterance 
Was  tbe  soull  purest  and  sublimest  impulse. 

(2^  curtain  dropt,) 


NOTS  TO  THE  DRAMA. 

Fob  the  better  underatanding  of  different  allusioiis  in 
the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to  transcribe  a  few  pewigws 
fix>m  Fox's  History  of  MartTis,  uken  from  book  L,  which 
contains  an  accooni  of  the  ten  persecutWas  «f  the  prinai- 
Uve  church. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr,-^  And 
whether  earthquake,  pestilence,  or  whatever  public  ca- 
lamity befell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Christians;"  (then 
is  added)  "over  and  besides  all  these,  a  great  occasioa 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Christians  came 
by  one  Publius  Tarquinius,  the  chief  prelate  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  Mamertinus,  the  chief  governor 
of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Trajanus,  vrho,  partly  with 
money,  partly  with  sinister,  pestilent  connaaile,  partly 
with  infamous  accusations,  (as  wiueaselh  Nanderas,) 
incensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  so  much  against 
God's  people." 

In  the  account  of  the  third  persecution  (an.  100,) 
Eustasius,  a  great  and  victorious  captain,  is  mentiooed 
as  suffering  martjrrdom  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Adiiaa, 
who  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  conqnesi  over 
the  barbarians;  taut  upon  Sustaslus's  refiisiQg  on  the 
way  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  ibr  his  vicloiy,  broqgia 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  put  to  death. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  1G20  it  Is  mentioned 
that  many  Christian  soldiera  were  tbond  in  the  army 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

**  As  these  aforesaid  vrara  going  to  tlieir  egecurton, 
there  was  a  certain  soldier  who  in  their  defence  look 
part  against  those  who  railed  upon  them,  for  tike  which 
cause  the  people  crying  out  against  him,  he  was  appr»> 
bended,  and  being  constant  In  his  profession,  was  foctb- 
with  beheaded." 

In  the  persecutions  of  Decins,  several  aoldisis  are 
mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  whom  liad  before  con- 
cealed their  faith ;  and  in  the  tenth  penecution,  Maori- 
tius,  the  captain  of  the  Theban  band,  with  his  soldiers^ 
to  the  number  of  6666,  (a  number  probably  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,) are  recorded  as  having  been  slain  as 
martyrs  by  the  order  of  Mazlminian. 

Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for  the  ChdsUaas,  nenUons 
the  slanderous  accusations  against  ihsm,  of  puuing 
to  death  children  and  worshipping  an  ass*s  head.  And 
when  we  consider  how  fond  the  ignorant  are  of  ezche- 
ment  arising  from  cruel,  absurd,  and  wonderful  stories, 
and  hovr  easily  a  misapprehended  and  detached  «• 
pression  may  be  shaped  by  conjecture  into  a  detailed 
transaction,  such  accusations  were  very  probable  and 
might  be  naturally  expectsft;  particularly  when  the 
unoffending  meekness  of  their  behaviour  madesappossd 
hidden  atrocities  more  necessary  for  the  jeetificatiiNi  «f 
their  persecutors. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  steep, 
Views  in  his  wide  survey  the  boundless  deep. 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sun  and  shade. 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  seried  distanee,  &de 
To  the  pale  sky ; — or  views  it,  dimly  seen. 
The  shifting  screens  of  drifted  mist  between 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  form. 
When  grandly  curtain'd  by  th'  approaching  stonD,- 
Who  feels  not  his  awed  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whose  power  created  sea  and  skiesy 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pride* 
Whose  stated  ships  the  restless  billows  xide» 
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While  each,  with  lofty  masts  ajid  brightening  sheen 
Of  fair  spread  sails,  mores  like  a  vested  queen  ^-^ 
Or  lather,  be  some  distant  bark,  astray, 
Seen  like  a  pilgrim  on  his  lonely  \^y, 
Holding  its  steady  course^from  port  and  shore, 
A  form  distinct,  a  speck,  and  seen  no  more,— 
How  doth  the  pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame. 
Of  human  feeling  stir  his  thrilling  frame ! 
"  O  Thou !  whose  mandate  dust  inert  obey'd ! 
What  is  this  creature  man  whom  thou  hast  made !" 


I. 
On  Palos'  shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Bore  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land. 
And  rustic  hinds  and  townsmen  trim, 
And  faamess'd  soldiers  stem  and  grim. 
And  lowly  maids  and  dames  of  pride. 
And  infimts  by  their  mother's  side, — 
The  boldest  seaman  stood  that  e'er 
Did  bark  or  ship  through  tempest  steer  ( 
And  wise  as  bold,  and  good  as  wise  $ 
The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes,- 
Tliat  on  his  form  and  features  cast ; 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise. 
In  wonder  seemM  to  look  their  last 
A  form  which  conscious  worth  is  gracing, 
A  &ice  where  hope,  the  lines  eflfacing 
Of  thought  and  care,  bestow 'd,  in  truth, 
To  the  quick  eyes'  imperfect  tracing 
The  look  and  air  of  youth. 

n. 

Who,  in  his  lofty  gait,  and  high 
Ezpiesaion  of  th'  enlighten'd  eye. 
Had  recognised  in  that  bright  hour 
The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 
Who  had  in  vain  of  states  and  kings  desired 
The  pittance  for  his  vast  emprise  required  ? — 
The  patient  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light. 
O'er  chart  and  map  spent  the  long  silent  night  ? — 
The  man  who  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore. 
Trusting  in  One  alone,  .whoin  heaven  and  earth 
adore? 

m. 

Another  world  is  in  his  mind, 

Peopled  with  creatures  of  his  kind. 

With  hearts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  soar. 

Thoughts  to  consider  and  explore ) 

SonlSy  who  might  find,  from  trespass  shriven, 

Virtne  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

"  That  power  divine,  whom  storms  obey," 

(Whisper'd  his  heart,)  a  leading  star. 

Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way ; 

Brothers  to  join  by  fate  divided  far. 

Tain  thoughts  !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 

In  part  to  be,  the  rest,  alas  *  how  vain ! 

IV. 

But  hath  there  lived  of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  fortunes  with  his  thoughts  could  hold 
An  even  race  ?   Earth's  greatest  son 
That  e'er  eain'd  £une,  or  empire  won. 
Hath  hut  Ailfill'd,  within  a  narrow  scope, 
A  ttiated  poctioii  of  his  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depress'd. 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  hear 

The  story  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  stranger's  wandering  ear. 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  f 

No  (  read  his  inward  thoughts !  they  tell. 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  well. 

But,  ah !  they  in  his  fancy  stand. 

As  relics  of  a  blighted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

£re  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  feat  had  once  another. 

Of  high  imagination  born, — 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

From  dear  existence  torn ; 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  wo,— like  Rachel,  weeps. 

V. 

The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 
The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides ; 
Their  anchors  weigh'd )  and  from  the  shore 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow'd  flood. 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 
And  tum'd  him  to  the  parted  land, 
And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combined, 
That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind. 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand ; 
A  lengthen'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts, 
Oft  on  the  ear  retum'd  again. 
The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear. 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer  .* 
**  0 !  shall  we  ever  see  again 
Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  ? 
God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide  ! 
God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tide  * 
Their  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 
0  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 

VI. 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay. 

The  vessels  held  their  daring  way. 

Left  &r  behind,  in  distance  thrown 

All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known, 

Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle, 

Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while. 

Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 

To  later  seamen's  wondering  sight. 

And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 

That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind  j 

Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales. 

E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  sails. 

Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 

In  which  to  hold  their  silent  reign ; 
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But  for  the  passing  current's  flow, 
And  cleft  waves,  brawling  round  the  prow. 
They  might  have  thought  some  magic  spell 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate !   far  ever  there  to 
dwelL 

VIL 

What  did  this  trackless  waste  supply 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  morn  through  dim  mist  brealdng. 
The  flickerM  east  with  purple  streaking ; 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying. 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  rid^  waves  their  white  mains  rearing, 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing ; 
The  broaden'd,  blazing  sun  declining, 
And  western  waves  like  fire  flood  shining ; 
The  sky's  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIII. 
Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 
To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 
That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th'  horizon  far. 
The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept ; 
The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  near. 
The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead. 
The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread, 
Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 
His  darker  form  stalk'd  through  the  sable  gloom 
With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen. 
That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen. 
Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 
Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day. 
So  pass'd  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away ; 
Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worshipp'd  queen,  had  flown 
From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone ; 
Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 
With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend. 
Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave — a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
**  Dearly,"  say  they,  **  may  we  those  visions  me 
Which  hired  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  on  by  hope's  delusive  gleam, 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame ; 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name. 
On  some  rude-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  befell. 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung. 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
In  holy  church  be  rung." 


To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway ; 

All  habits  of  respect  that  bind 

With  easy  tie  the  hxunan  mind. 

E'en  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  bands  aside,  nor  show 


A  gentler  mien ;  relations,  friends. 

Glare  on  him  now  like  angry  fiends ; 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  cheer  I 

Their  mutter'd  curses  reach  his  ear : 

But  all  undaunted,  firm  and  sage. 

He  scorns  their  threats,  yet  thus  he  soothes  their 

rage: 
"  I  brought  you  from  jrour  native  shore 
An  unknown  ocean  to  explore. 
I  brought  you,  partners,  by  my  side. 
Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  subdued 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  pride. 
Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  fuU  oft  have  firmly  stood. 
That  to  8om«  nearing  coast  we  bear. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare  \ 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging. 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  changing* 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  flocks ; 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  rocks 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  clear  waw 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  drifting  current  broug|it 
Things  of  rude  art,— of  human  cunning  wroo^t  ? 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried. 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried, 
E'en  turn  your  dastard  prows  again. 
And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main." 

XI. 

And  thus  a  while  with  steady  hand 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 

Who  but  with  half-express'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  veteran,  rough  as  war-worn  steel. 

Oft  spum'd  the  deck  with  grating  heel  s 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood  s 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude, 

Sung,  as  he  strode,  some  garbled  stiam. 

Expressive  of  each  fitful  mood, 

Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name ! 

Child  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  fame. 

And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace. 

Felt  quench'd  within  him  honour's  geneions  flame. 

And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrapp'd  his  face* 

XIL 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  second  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extinguish'd  ray. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide. 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbus  cried, 
<<  A  light,  a  light  .'"—blest  sounds  that  rung 
In  every  ear. — ^At  once  they  sprung 
With  haste  aloft,  and,  peering  bright. 
Descried  afar  the  blessed  sight 
*<  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ray 
Of  torch  that  guides  some  wanderer's  way ! 
And  other  lights  more  distant,  seeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming  ! 
rris  land,  tis  peopled  land  ;  man  dwelleth  there. 
And  thou,  O  God  of  heaven  *  hast  heard  thy  ser- 
vant's prayer !" 
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XHL 

RetnmiDg  dty  gave  to  their  view 

The  distant  shore  and  headlands  blue 

Of  long-sought  land.    Then  rose  on  air 

Loud  shouts  of  jdjr,  mix'd  wildly  strange 

With  voice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 

Ezpressiye  of  their  blessed  change 

Fram  death  to  l&e,  from  fierce  to  kind. 

From  all  that  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind. 

Those  who,  by  faithless  fear  insnared, 

Had  tiieir  brave  chief  so  rudely  dared. 

Now,  with  keen  self-upbraiding  stung, 

With  every  man^  feeling  wrung, 

Repentant  tears,  looks  that  entreat. 

Are  kneeling  at  his  worshipp'd  feet. 

**  O  pardon  blinded,  stubborn  guilt ! 

O  henceforth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 

Our  hands,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are.  thine, 

Thou  wondrous  man !  led  on  by  power  divine  I" 

XIV. 

Ah  !  would  some  magic  could  arrest 
The  generous  feelings  of  the  breast. 
Which  thwart  the  common  baser  mass 
Of  sordid  thoughts,  so  fleetly  pass,— 
A  sun  glimpse  through  the  storm ! 
The  rent  cloud  closes,  tempests  swell. 
And  its  late  path  we  cannot  tell ; 
Lost  is  its  trace  and  form. 
No  I  not  on  earth  such  fugitives  are  bound ; 
In  some  veil'd  future  state  will  the  bless'd  charm 
he  found. 

XV. 

Columbus  led  tiiem  to  the  shore. 
Which  ship  had  never  touch'd  before ; 
And  there  he  knelt  upon  the  strand  ^ 
To  thank  the  God  of  sea  and  land  % 
And  there,  with  mien  and  look  elate. 
Gave  welcome  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
And  lured  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
The  dusky  natives  gathering  near ; 
Who  on  them  gazed  with  wandering  eyes. 
As  mission 'd  spirits  from  the  skies. 
And  there  did  he  possession  claim, 
In  Isahella'k  royal  name. 

XVI. 

It  wis  a  land,  unmair'd  by  art. 
To  please  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart  i 
The  natives*  simple  huts  were  seen 
Peeping  their  palmy  groves  between,— 
Grofves,  where  each  dome  of  sweei^  leaves 
In  air  of  morning  gently  heaves. 
And,  as  the  deep  vans  fall  and  rise, 
Changes  ito  richly  verdant  dyes  i 
A  land  whose  simple  sons  till  now 
Had  scaicely  seen  a  careful  brow ; 
They  spent  at  will  each  passing  day 
In  lightsome  toil  or  active  play. 
Some  their  light  canoes  wero  guiding. 
Along  the  sbore'k  sweet  margin  gliding. 
Some  In  the  sunny  sea  were  swimming. 
The  bright  waves  o*«r  their  dark  forms  g] 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stooping. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gayly  trooping  { 
Or  in  Iink*d  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  glancing. 
By  shelter'd  door  were  infants  creeping. 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping ; 
Gay  feather*d  birds  the  air  were  winging. 
And  parrots  on  their  high  perch  swinging. 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  light. 
Twinkled  and  vanish*d  from  the  sight 

XVIL 
They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o*er,— 
Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air. 
With  humble,  timid  reverence ;  all  their  store 
Of  gather'd  wealth  inviting  them  to  share  ; 
To  share  whate'er  their  lowly  cabins  hold ; 
Their  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their  arms, 

their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fatal  gift !— O  foul  disgrace ! 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  race. 

XVIII. 
There  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  he 

dwelt, 

And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt. 
But  they  of  other  countries  told, 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines. 
Where  reign  Caziques  o'er  warriors  bold. 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  countless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  sail'd. 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola's  shore. 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent ;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be. 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power ; 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see, 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed. 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer  | 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
«  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid. 
When  I  am  gone,"  he  kindly  said. 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homeward 

course  to  steer. 

XIX. 
His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  tum'd  his  farewell  look. 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  wave. 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
With  naked  forms  link'd  hand  in  hand  ! — 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold. 
Those  he  should  nevermore  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  sun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold. 
The  wonders  oft  by  Spaniards  told| 
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Stood  silent  b^  themselTes  apart, 
With  nature's  jeamings  at  their  heart, 
And  saw  the  coast  of  fading  bine 
Wear  soft  and  sadly  from  their  view. 
But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheerM, 
As  o*er  the  waves  the  ship  career*d, 
Their  wandering  eyes  aloft  were  cast 
On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast. 
And  checkering  shronds,  depicted  fair, 
On  azure  sea  aiMi  azure  air  $ 
And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy. 
Who,  having  climbed  some  crumbling  mound 
Or  ruin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round 
A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  daimtless  chief  traversed  the  main ; 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  tnt  had  fill'd  his  western  sails  t 
Fierce  winds  with  advene  winds  contended ; 
Rose  the  dark  deep,— ^ark  heaven  descended ; 
And  threatened,  in  the  furious  strife. 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  their  frei^t  of  precious 
life. 

XXI. 
In  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guess'd 
What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depress'di 
"  And  must  I  in  th*  o'erwhelming  deep. 
Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown. 
With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep,— 
.What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  ? 
Sink,  body !  to  thy  watery  grave, 
If  so  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 
This  noble  fruitage  of  my  mind. 
And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind !" 

XXII. 
Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen. 
His  wondrous  tale  he  traced, 
View'd  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 
Within  a  casket  placed. 
**  Perhaps,"  said  he, «  by  vessel  bound 
On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found ; 
Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift. 
To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift 
Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read ; 
O'er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 
Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue. 
And  requiems  for  our  parted  souls  be  sung." 
This  casket  to  the  sea  he  ga?e  $ 
Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light, — 
Appear'd  on  many  a  booming  wave. 
Then  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing  si^t 
Yet,  alter  many  a  peril  braved, — 
Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport. 
He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved, 
Anchor'd  again  in  Palos*  port 

xxin. 

0,  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  hail  the  hero  and  his  gallant  trahi, 
From  such  adventure  bold  retum'd  again ! — 
The  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer,     ' 
And  many  a  wietftil  smile  a&d  many  a'tear ! — 


How,  pressing  close,  they  stood ; 
Look'd  on  Columbus  with  amaze,-— 
<*  Is  he,"  so  spake  their  wondering  gaze, 

A  man  of  flesh  and  blood  ?" 
While  cannon  far  along  the  shore 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafening  roar. 

XXIV. 

And  then  with  measured  steps,  sedate  and  Horn, 
They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  go. 
Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  house  of  God 
Upon  the  hallow 'd  pavement  trod. 
He  bowed  with  holy  fear  :— 
«  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  might. 
Creator  of  the  day  and  night,  ^ 

This  sea-girt  globe,  and  every  star  of  li^t. 
Is  worshipp'd  here." 
Then  on  the  altar's  steps  he  knelt. 
And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt, 
Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 
Where  saintly  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell ; 
But  as  the  choral  chanters  raise 
Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  praise 
To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  turu'd. 
With  sacred  love  his  bosom  bum'd. 
On  all  the  motley  crowd 

The  generous  impulse  seized ;  high  dons  of  pride 
Wept  like  the  meekest  beedsman  by  their  side. 
And  women  sobb'd  aloud. 

XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  country^  fate, 
Nor  saintly  chiefi  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churches'  weal. 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battle's  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  }^ 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  possest 
To  agitate  the  human  breast. 
Shows,  from  its  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverted. 
So  strongly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  link'd  devotion's  sympathetic  hour. 
It  clothes  with  soft  unwonted  grace 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face. 
As  bend  the  knees  unused  to  kneel. 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel  $ 
While  every  soul,  with  holy  passion  moved. 
Claims  one  Almigh^  Sire,  fear'd,  and  adorod,  and 
loved. 

XXVI. 
With  western  treasures,  borne  m  fair  display. 
To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  anay, 
Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 
And  still  where'er  he  pass'd  along. 
In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 
The  wildest  way  o'er  desert  drear 
Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 
The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep  $ 
The  goatherd  from  his  craggy  steep 
Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain ; 
Mechanics,  housewives,  Idft  amain 
Their  broken  tasks,  and  press'd  beside 
The  truant  youth  they  meant  to  chide : 
The  dull  hidalgo  left  his  tower, 
The  donna  ftir  her  latticed  bower  i 
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Together  pien'd,  ^r  ud  uncouth. 
All  motley  loniit  of  ?ge  and  youth. 
And,  still  along  the  dark-nuaged  pile 
Of  clustering  life,  was  heaid  the  while 
Mix'd  hiawling  joy,  and  shouts  that  rung 
From  many  a  loud  and  deafening  tongue. 
Ah !  little  thought  the  gazing  throng, 
As  passM  that  pageant  show  along, 
How  Spain  should  rue,  in  future  times. 
With  desert  plains  and  fields  untill'd, 
And  towns  with  listless  loiterers  fill'd. 
The  withering  spoil  received  from  foreign  climes ! 
Columbus  gave  thee,  thankless  Spain  !  # 

A  new-found  world  o'er  which  to  reign ; 
But  could  not  with  the  gift  impart 
A  portion  of  his  liberal  heart 
And  manly  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
Above  a  robber's  lust  of  ore. 
Which  hath  a  curse  entail'd  on  all  thy  countless 
store. 

xxvn. 

To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
Such  glorious  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
Their  maxiner'lB  return.    Or  hall. 
Or  room  of  state  was  deem'd  too  smaU 
For  such  reception.    Pageant  rare ! 
Beneath  heavenl  dome,  in  open  square. 
Their  gorgeous  thrones  were  placed  j 
And  near  them  on  an  humbler  seat. 
While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 
Standing  in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen, 
Priests,  guards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screen,—- 
Columbus  sat,  with  noble  mien. 
With  princely  honours  graced. 
There  to  the  royal  pair  his  tale  he  told: 
A  wondions  tale,  that  did  npt  want 
Or  studied  words  or  braggart's  vaunt  s 
When  at  their  royal  feet  were  laid 
Gems,  pearls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade, 
And  stores  of  virgin  gold, 
Whilst,  in  their  feathered  guise  arrayed. 
The  Indians  low  obeisance  paid. 
And  at  that  wondrous  story's  close 
The  royal  pair  with  reverence  rose. 
And  kneeling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
Gave  thanks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd, 
Joining,  from  impulse  of  the  heart. 
The  banded  piiestt  ecstatic  art. 
With  mingled  voice  Te  Deum  sang  $ 
With  the  grand  choral  burst,  walls,  towers,  and 
weUdn  rang. 

XXVIII. 

This  was  his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 

For  human  weal  r^a  glaring  light, 

Idke  sunbeam  through  the  rent  cloud  pouring 

On  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring  i 

Bri^t  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene » 

More  keenly  bright  than  summer'k  settled  shesD* 

XXIX. 

With  kingly  lavmr  brighten'd,  all 
His  favour  courts  obey  his  calL 
At  princely  boards,  above  the  lest, 
He  took  his  place,  admired,  oaxess'ds 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree. 
Whose  honour'd  guest  he  deign'd  to  be. 
Whate'er  his  purposed  service  wanted. 
With  ready  courtesy  was  granted: 
No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  wilL 
While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  skiU, 
To  busy  dockyard,  quay,  or  port, 
Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort: 
Their  wains  Uie  heavy  planks  are  bringing. 
And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing  ( 
The  iar-toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling, 
And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling: 
The  cable  strong  on  windlass  windings 
On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding  i 
Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 
And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming. 
To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween. 
It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene  { 
Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day. 
Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  amy. 
Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 
And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd. 
Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 
Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 
With  gallant  fleet  he  past. 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  hailM  with  kindly  smiles. 

He  shortly  touch'd  at  various  pleasant  isles  ( 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  appeaz'dt 

And  he  to  fur  Hispaniela  near'd. 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  desciy. 

He  stood ;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not 

*<  What  may  this  dismal  silence  mean  ? 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen. 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  though  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landmarks  tell. 

Ha .'  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — ^their  station  moved !" 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe  i 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken : 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appear'd. 

Nor  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard  s 

Naught  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock. 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke ; 

Sad  signs,which  in  his  mind  portentousfeacsawaken* 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went. 

His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent ; 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye. 

Who  guess'd  his  questions'  hurried  sound. 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound, 

Not  distant  fsr.    With  eager  haste 

The  loosen'd  mould  aside  was  cast 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest. 

Though  so  by  changeful  death  deftced. 

Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — ' 

In  Spaush  gannents  dress'd. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniaid'»  cheek  the  Meed 

Rwi  chill,  u  ZDund  their  noble  chief  they  stood. 
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Who  sternly  spoke  to  check  the  rising  tear. 
«  Eight  of  my  valiant  m*i  arc  buried  here ; 
Where  are  the  rest  ?"  the  timid  Indian  shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
**  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown ; 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone, 
Far,  far  away."    A  heavy  groan 
Utters  the  chief;  his  blanched  lips  quiver ; 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

XXXII. 

But  here  twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed- 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart. 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart  j 
Received,  said  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell. 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  befell. 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold, 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made. 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hold, 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

XXXIIL 
Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  those  climes 
Spain's  infant  power  establish'd ;  after-times 
Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 
In  either  world,  o'er  many  a  fair  domain. 
But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while. 
Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile ; 
Yet  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 
His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun. 
Each  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost. 
Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 
Upon  their  native  soil. 
They  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 
To  frolic  out  the  passing  day. 
Must  pine  with  hateful  toil. 

XXXIV. 

Yea  I  this  he  did  against  his  better  will ; 

For  who  may  stem  ambition  serve,  and  still 

His  nobler  nature  trust  ? 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely. 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  dye. 

And  say  « I  will  be  just  ?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark. 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell. 

Which  he  could  brave,  but  could  not  quelL 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went. 

And  to  his  sovereigns  made  complaint, 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust. 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust. 

And  turbulent    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received;  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main,  • 

He  to  his  western  world  retura'd  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea's  unwearied,  dauntless  lover. 

Through  many  a  gulf  and  strait,  did  first  discover 


That  continent,  whose  mighty  reach 
From  th'  utmost  frozen  north  doth  stretch 
E'en  to  the  frozen  south;  a  land 
Of  surface  fair  and  structure  grand. 

XXXVI. 
There,  through  vast  regions  rivers  pour. 
Whose  midway  skiflT  scarce  sees  the  shore  ( 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tide ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  strong. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along. 
And  still  their  separate  honours  keep, 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  deep. 

XXXVII. 
There  broad-based  mountains  from  the  sight 
Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height. 
Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  vision  rare. 
Above  the  girdling  clouds  rear'd  far  in  upper  air 
At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 
To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eye. 
Like  snowy  watch-towers  of  the  sky, — 
Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

xxxvm. 

There  forests  grand  of  oli*en  bir&, 
O'er-canopy  the  darken'd  earth, 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  unreckon'd  time. 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime.— 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whose  trackless  gloom, 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  till  close  of  mortal 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 
Spread  far  beyond  man's  ken  are  seen. 
Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  lie 
Strew 'd  o'er  the  level  vast,  descry 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show. 
Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  isles, 
When  morning  light  through  rising  vapon 

XL. 

O'er  this,  his  last— his  proudest  hme. 
He  did  assert  bis  mission'd  clahn. 
Yet  dark,  ambitious  envy,  more 
Incensed  and  violent  than  before. 
With  crafty  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain'd 
His  princely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sea 
Was  sent  his  rights  to  supersede. 
And  all  his  noble  schemes  impede,^ 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  came 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flame. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  controL 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved. 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  conceived. 
Can  of  learn'd  ignorance  and  pride 
The  petty  vexing  rule  abide  ? 
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The  lion  triiplia  bf  ■&  Mt  !— 
No  I  this  all-flchoord  ibiboMUKt  woold  impm. 
Inralted  with  a  fekm'ft  thMn, 
This  noble  muk  muf  t  ciots  the  niin. 
And  mngwer  Me  fiml  chnge  to  oold,  upgntefiil 
Spun. 

-  XU. 
By  Indian  gmtle  nee  alone 
Wu  pity  to  hit  feftriDg  fhown. 
They  on  hie  peftisg  wait, 
And  looks  oC  kindnese  on  him  ctft, 
Or  tDDch*d  his  mantle  ee  he  past. 
And  moiini*d  hie  altarM  state. 
"Ifey  the  Great  Spirit  noolh  the  tide 
With  genUe  gales,  and  be  thy  guide !" 
And  when  his  vessel  wore  from  land. 
With  meaning  nedi  and  gestures  kind 
He  saw  them  still  upon  the  strand 
Tossing  their  dark  ams  on  the  wind. 
He  sMf  tkem  like  a  helpless  doek 
Who  soon  BBSt  bear  the  erael  shook 
Of  savage  wolves,  yet  reckless  still, 
Feel  but  the  pain  of  present  ill. 
He  saw  the  fate  he  could  not  now  eentfol. 
And  gioan*d  in  bitter  agony  of  soul. 

XLII. 

He  trode  the  narrow  deck  with  pain. 

And  oft  evwyM  bis  rankling  chain. 

The  ship^  brave  captain  grieved  to  see 

Base  irons  hit  noble  prisoner  gall. 

And  kindly  sued  to  set  him  free  i 

But  proudly  spoke  the  lofty  thrall, 

*•  Until  the  king  whom  I  have  served, 

Who  thinks  this  rseompense  deeerved. 

Himself  eommand  th*  unclaspmg  stroke, 

Theee  gyved  Mmbs  will  wear  their  yoke. 

Yea,  when  my  head  lies  in  the  dost. 

These  chains  shall  in  my  ooiBn  mst 

Better  than  lesson'd  saw,  though  mde. 

As  tcdun,  long  pseserved  of  black  ingiatitttde  !'* 

XLin. 

Tbia  yemt,  his  manly  ifoftitade  gave  way 
T^  biosdiag  passmili  dark  tunMiltaoiis  sway. 
Ikrk  was  the  gloom  within,  and  darker  grew 
Tb'  impending  gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 
Th*  embattled  storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way. 
With  all  its  marshallM  host  obscured  the  day. 
Vohnne  o'er  volume,  rollM  the  heavy  cionds. 
And  oft  in  dark,  dim  masses,  sinking  stow. 
Hung  in  the  nether  air,  Mke  misty  shraods. 
Veiling  the  soraltfe,  silenit  deep  behyw. 
Like  eddying  snow-flakee  fiom  a  lewering  iky, 
Attwart  thedismal  gloom  the «Kgbten>dsea«nrliy. 
Then  fiom  the  solemn  stiUnew  found. 
Utters  the  storm  its  awAa  sound. 
It  gleans  «pen  tim  distant  wavesi 
0%r  the  mid-ocean  wildly  ravesi 
Reeedes  alar  with  ^ying  strain. 
That  sadly  through  the  troubled  air 
Cornea  Hkn  the  wailhigs  of  dequdir. 
And  with  redoiiblsd  strsnglh  ntums  againc 
Tboogh  shrouda  sod  rigging,  boards  and  mast, 
Whirtle8,aiid  howls,aad  raao  tynntiageeni  blMt 
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XLIV. 

From  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaviDg  throws 
The  mighty  waste  of  weltering  waters  rose. 
O'er  countlem  waves,  now  mounting,  now  depies|« 
The  ridgy  suiges  swell  with  foaming  crest» 
Like  Alpine  barriers  of  some  distant  shore, 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar ; 
While,  higher  still,  on  bfoad  and  sweepy  base. 
Their  growing  bulk  the  mountain  blltows  raise. 
Each  Ui  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides, 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  hii  fiirvowM 

sides. 
Heaved  to  ito  height,  the  diz^  skiff 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliff 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  waters  mounts  again,-— 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  sUte 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  fieight ! 

XLV. 
Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempesfi  rafst 
This  was,  of  all  has  earthly  pilgrimage. 
The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hour. 
Yet  swiftly passM  its  gkwmy  powers 
For  as  the  wild  winds  louder  blew. 
His  troubled  breast  the  cabner  grew  i 
And,  long  belore  the  mighty  Ittnd, 
That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  reverence  flll'd 
The  warring  passioas  of  his  soul  were  stiU'd. 
Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer'd. 
And  heavenward  taim'd  his  «ye  leith  better  feel^ 

ings  cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  r— 
Hesigh'd,aod  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  hoJj 

rood. 

XLVI. 

No  more  the  angiy  tempest's  sport. 
The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port 
A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 
And  treads  again  its  well-known  streets ; 
A  sight  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 
To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 
And  on  his  state  in  silence  gazed, 
**  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soul"— 
So  spoke  their  looks^-^  Spain'k  power  hath 
To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  preud  control ! 
His  honour'd  brOws  with  laurel  orown'd. 
His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound !" 

XLVn. 

And  he  before  bis  sovereign  dame 
And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  came ; 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  omother'd  dame. 
In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke. 
The  gentle  queen 'k  mere  noble  breast 
Its  generous  sympathy  exprest  g 
And  as  bis  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th'  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion  speak. 
The  soidid  king,  with  brew  severe. 
Could,  all  unmoved,  his  pleadings  heari 
2i3 
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Save,  tliat,  in  spite  of  royal  pride. 
Which  self  reproach  can  ill  abide. 
His  crimsonM  hce  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  th'  unworthy  glow. 
Baffled,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remained. 
And  hase  ambition  for  a  time  lestrain'd. 

XLVIIL 

With  four  small  Teasels,  small  supply 

I  trow  !  yet  granted  tardily, 

For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 

The  western  ocean  to  explore 

Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 

He  touch'd,  where  cheerly,  for  a  while. 

His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 

Upon  the  tusy  shore. 

And  thf  re  what  wiles  of  harter  keen 

Spaniard  and  native  pass  between  { 

As  feather'd  crowns,  whose  colours  change 

To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange. 

And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away, 

For  bead  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay ! 

Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 

With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prize, 

Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated. 

And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated ; 

Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child. 

Snapping  his  thumbs  witii  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests, 
Consuning  like  those  hateful  pests. 
Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 
For  many  days,  they  will  afford 
No  more,  withholding  fresh  suppUes, 
And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  rise,— 
Columhus'  gentle  craft  pursues. 
And  soon  their  noisy  wrath  subdues. 
Thus  speaks  the  chief, — **  Refuse  us  aid 
From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made ! 
The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 
From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light, 
Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk.'* 
Then,  as  half  frightenM,  half  in  jest, 
Tb^tum'dtheirfaces  to  the  east. 
From  ocean  rose  her  broaden  *d  disk  t 
But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on. 
By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown, 
How  cowerM  each  savage  at  his  feet, 
Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord, 
Awed  by  the  whip  or  angiy  word, 
His  pardon  to  entreat ! 
<*  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 
And  let  our  mistress  smile  again !" 


Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below. 

Be  filPd  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go ; 

Again  to  spare  more  hurtful  force. 

To  hannless  guile  he  has  recourse. 

**  Ho  *  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 

The  powCT  we  do  not  use :"  when,  lo  I 

From  cannon's  mouth  the  silvery  cloud 

Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 

Through  which  appears  the  lightning's  glaro, 

And  bellowing  loan  the  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  bowsprit,  shnmd,  or  mast. 
Or  vessel's  side  the  Lidians  cast 
Their  naked  forms,  the  water  dashing 
O'er  their  dark  heads,  as  stoutly  lashing 
The  briny  waves  with  arms  out-spread. 
They  gain  the  shere  with  terror's  speed. 

LL 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  shade  and  sheen 

Pass'd  in  the  west  his  latter  scene, 

As  through  the  oak's  toss'd  branches  pass 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  on  the  grass  i 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  sur&ce  pour 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer  shower:— 

As  the  rude  cavern's  spaxiy  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  a  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  unweariedly,  ' 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain  ^ 

To  eastern  climes,— an  effort  vain  ( 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  unoombinedy 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  mortal  mind. 

LIT. 

At  length,  by  wayward  fortune  eross'd. 

And  ofi-renew'd  and  irksome  strife 

Of  sordid  men,— by  tempests  tost. 

And  tired  with  tunnoil  of  a  wanderer'ft  life. 

He  sail'd  again  for  Europe's  ancient  shore. 

So  will'd  high  Heaven !  to  cross  the  seas  no  moe. 

His  anchor  fix'd,  his  sails  for  ever  furl'd» 

A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  weaiy  world. 

LHL 

And  thus  the  Hero's  sun  went  down. 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  times  through  breeze  and  stoim  he  pstst 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th'  Atlantic  vast; 
And  left  on  many  an  island  fur 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rear'd 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  fear'd. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  tfade'k  bold  range. 
Or  caused  on  earth^k  wide  stsge  sueh  rapid,  m^My 
change. 

LIV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Saw,  unappall'd,  death's  closing  shade ; 
And  thero,  in  charity  and  love 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above. 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resiguM, 
His  body  to  the  earth  consign'd. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  last. 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  dty  pass'd ; 
But  St  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  £uie 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  sculptured  tomb 
contsin. 

LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventurers  brave. 
Stood  round  in  funeral  weeds  bedight ; 
And  bow'd  them -to  the  dosing  grave. 
And  wish'd  his  soul  good  night 
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LVI. 
Now  all  the  bold  companions  of  his  toil. 
Tenants  of  many  a  cHme,  who  wont  to  come, 
(So  fancy  trows,)  when  vexM  with  worldly  coil. 
And  linger  sadJiy  by  his  narrow  home ; — 
Bepentant  enemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
In  self-npbraiding  tenderness,  and  say, 
*Cold  ,was  the  love  he  did  from  us  receive," — 
The  fleeting,  restless  spirits  of  a  day, 
All  to  their  dread  account  are  pass'd  away. 

LVIL 

Silence,  solemn,  awfol,  deep, 
00th  in  that  hall  of  death  her  empire  keep ; 
Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 
By  solitaiy  wanderer's  foot,  amain 
From  lofty  dome,  and  arch,  and  aisle  remote 
A  drcllttg  loud  response  receives  again. 
The  stnager  starts  to  hear  the  growing  sounds, 
And  sece  the  blazon'd  trophies  waving^  near ; — 
^  Ha !  tread  my  feet  so  near  that  sacred  grouid !" 
He  stops  and  bows  his  head : — <<  Columbus  resteth 
heie!» 

ivni. 

Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
He  launch  his  venturous  bark,  will  hither  come. 
Read  fondly  o'er  and  o*er  his  graven  name 
With  feelings  keenly  touchM,— with  heart  of  flame ; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  fancy's  wild,  delusive  dream, 
Tmies  past  and  long  foigotten,  present  seem. 
To  his  charm *d  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
Seems  through  the  Hero's  shroud  to  whistle  still. 
The  clock's  deep  pendulum  swinging,  through  the 

blast 
Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  his  lofty  mast  t 
While  fitful  gusts  rave  like  his  clamorous  band, 
Bfix'd  with  the  accents  of  his  high  command. 
Slowly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive  scene. 
And  bums,  and  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

been. 

LIX. 

O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name .' 
Whilst  m  that  sound  there  is  a  chann 
The  nerre  to  biace,  the  heart  to  warm. 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  young,  from  slothful  couch  will  stut. 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  ? 

LX. 

O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fiune 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead. 
All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be. 
Sunk  in  oblivion'k  murky  bed,— 
A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,— 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXL 
O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  \ 
Then  memoiy  of  the  mighty  dead 
To  eaiti»*wuni  pilgiim^k  wktful  eye  ^y 


The  brightest  nys  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

Lxn. 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bright. 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night, 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goaL 
For  is  thero  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No  ( saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,— 
-  Though  his  cored  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his 
spirit  dwells." 
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Wuxir,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin ; 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lending. 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending, 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  de- 
pending:— 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey. 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaven. 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  f 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises, 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  aim'd  squad- 
rons ride. 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side ; 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate. 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  ? 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Of  olden  times,  and  may  again  be  seen. 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel ; 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid. 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  ? 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 
With  generous  bosom,  age,  or  childhood  shielding, 
And  in  the  stonns  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield- 
ing S 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow. 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion ; 
In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly, 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly, 
Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing  i 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 
With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerfbl,— 
This  is  meet  partaer  for  the  loftiest  mind. 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced,— yea,  this  is  woman- 
kind! 
Come  ye,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
Dear  recollection  of  her  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conn'd  lesson,  daily  said. 
With  kiss  and  cheering  praises  was  repaid ; 
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To  gain  whose  imile,  to  iliim  whoM  mild  ninitey 
Tour  irkiome  task  was  learnt  in  silent  nook. 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 

■    changing 
With  freer  elves,  were  wood  and  meadow  rangbg  j^ 
And  ye,  who  best  the  fiuthful  virtues  know 
Of  a  link*d  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo. 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bending. 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending, 
Whose  very  look  call'd  virtuous  vigour  forth, 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth  ( 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and  think  of  other  days, 
Pleased  that  the  plajrmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honour'd  name  become  f 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  dau^ter,  helpmate,  sister,  blent  in  one, 
From  whose  dear  hand  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives, 
Who  nckless  marics  youth'*  waning  faded  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent  fbryou$ 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  desv  remonbranee 

bear. 
And  to  my  ihort  and  faithful  lay  give  ear. 


I. 
Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell. 
Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell. 
Through  gtated  bars,  the  sloping  beam. 
Defined,  but  £unt,  on  couch  of  stone. 
There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  kMie, 
Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  disenal  dream. 
Deep  in  the  shade,  by  low-atch'd  door. 
With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o'er. 
Whose  thiMbold  black  is  ciessM  by  these 
Who  here  their  earthly  being  close. 
Or  issue  to  the  light  again 
A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  slain^*— 
Moved  sometUng  softly.    Wistful  ears 
Are  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 
The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  look, 
"  Is  it  areal  form  that  throu^  the  gloom  appears  f^ 

n. 

It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  form  that  quickly  by  him  stood  i 
Of  suture  low,  of  figure  light. 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite  s 
Tet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek. 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seem'd  to  bespeak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 
"  Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild ! 
Is  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 

Who  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  net  mine  eyes 
beguUed?" 

m. 

«No;  fTomllMltedbiMB»tow«rIeMM| 

My  fitther  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume  s 

And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good. 

His  dearly  honour'd  Jerviswood. 

Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  sttaying 

As  if  with  other  children  playing  i 

Long  near  the  gate  have  kept  my  wifch 

The  sentiy'ft  changing  time  to  eateh. 


With  stealthy  steps  I  galn'd  the  i 

By  the  close-winding  staircase  made. 

And  when  the  surly  turnkey  enter'd. 

But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 

Who  follow'd  hun  so  close  behind. 

Into  this  darken'd  cell,  with   beating  beut,  I 

ventured.** 

IV. 
Then  Cram  the  simple  vest  that  biaoed 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  traced 
With  well-known  characters,  she  took. 
And  with  an  eager,  joyful  ktdk 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  east. 
His  changing  countenance  to  scan, 
As  o'er  the  lines  his  keen  glanee  pass'd. 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  waof 
She  saw  his  eyes  through  teatdiope  lalee 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  praise. 
And  hopes  fresh  touch  undoing  lines  off  can 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  deeply  paveBthsre. 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  sympathy  to  trace 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  ^ice 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  skeptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  fiuth  in  nghtsous 

Heaven. 

V. 
What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 
(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted. 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 
His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 
Nor  reckoning  made  of  world^  skathe,) 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere. 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautious  sire 
Did  to  his  secret  note  require : — 
How  after  this  with  'quiries  kmd. 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Redbraes'  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling, 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tallest  grown, 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  seimon,  psalm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  leamt  by  rete, 
And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  pHy^ 
By  evening  fire,  and  forfeits  paid,-*- 
I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,  on  diat  bless'd  and  leng-remembefM  diQr, 
The  piisoner't  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire. 
That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fiur, 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  this  nether 

air. 

VL 
E'en  let  my  reader  eeurteoittly  luppoee. 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose  i 
Suppose  the  prisoner  fkum  his  thimldan  fvs«d. 
And  with  our  lay  proceed* 

VIL 
The  damsel,  glad  her  mission'd  task  was  don« 
Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  blithely  gone  i 
And  there  remainM,  a  meek  and  duteev  ehiM 
Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 
And  pastime  on  the  sunny  grseo. 
The  weeks  and  mentfat  of  passlBf  yMifl  begoUed. 
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vin. 

Scotland  the  while  convnldTe  lay 

BcMcmth  a  hateful  tyrant's  sway } 

Fbr  James^  bi^t  mind  th'  ascendant  galnM, 

And  fiercely  nged  blind  ruthless  power ; 

While  men,  who  true  to  conscience'  voice  remaln'di 

Were  forced  In  caves  and  dens  to  cower ; 

Beffdt  of  borne,  or  bold,  or  worldly  wealth. 

Upon  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath, 

They  sang  their  glorious  Maker's  praise  by  stealth, 

TV  inclement  sky  beneath. 

And  some  were  forced  to  flee  their  native  land. 

Or  in  the  grated  prison's  gloom, 

Dealt  to  them  by  corruption's  hateful  hand. 

Abide  their  fktal  doom. 

IX. 
And  tfaes*  our  ianner  fbiaU,  the  good. 
The  film,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
Again  was  pent  with  sickness  worn. 
Watching  each  pulse's  feebler  beat 
Whidi  promised,  ere  the  feted  mocn« 
The  scaflTold  of  its  pi^y  to  cheat 


And  DOW  that  patriot's  ancient,  faltfaftil  friendy 
Oar  maiden's  sire,  must  to  the  tempest  bend. 
He  too  most  quit  his  social  hearth. 
The  place  where  cheerful  friends  resort. 
And  travelleiB  rest  and  children  sport. 
To  lay  him  on  the  mouldering  earth  ) 
Tbroogh  days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  his  head 
Witk  them,  who,  in  those  times  unblest, 
Alesie  had  sure  and  fearless  rest. 
The  still,  the  envied  dead. 
XL 
Sad  was  his  hidrng  place,  I  ween, 
A  fearful  place,  where  sights  had  been. 
Full  olt,  by  the  benighted  rustic  seen  i 
Ay,  elrich  ferns  in  sheeted  white, 
Whkh,  in  the  waning  moonlight  blast. 
Pass  by,  nor  shadow  onward  cast. 
Like  any  earthly  wight  i 
A  piece,  where  midnight  lights  had  shone 
Through  chamd  windows,  and  tlie  glancing 
Of  wandering  flame,  on  church-path  lone. 
Betray *d  the  hourwhen  fiendsandhags  were  dancing, 
Or  to  their  vigil  foul  with  trooping  haste  advaadag. 
A  pleee,  whose  gate  with  weeds  o'ei;gi>owD» 
Hemlock  and  dock  of  deep  dull  green. 
That  climbing  rank  the  lintels  sereun. 
What  time  the  moon  is  riding  high 
The  veiy  hounds  went  ooweriag  by. 
Or  wmtch'd  afer  with  howling  moan; 
For  hratui,  tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no  human 
^e. 

xn. 

Yeu  wall  may  guem  his  faifhfWl  wife 

A  heart  of  heavy  cheer  had  then. 

Listening  her  household's  hum  of  life. 

And  thinking  of  his  sUeut  den. 

«0!  who  win  to  that  vault  of  death. 

At  night's  still  watch  repair. 

The  dark  and  dilQy  Sky  beneath. 

And  needful  succour  bear  ? 

Ifsny  his  wnrts,  who  hsdeth  ksiely  theie  !** 


xm. 

Pleased  had  you  been  to  have  beheld. 
Like  fire-spurks  from  the  stricken  stone, 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  raindrop  thrown. 
The  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld, 
When  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Was  his  retreat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
The  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 
**  0  fear  not,  mother !  I  will  go. 
Betide  me  good  or  iU  i 
Nor  quick  nor  dead  shall  daunt  me )  no  | 
Nor  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark. 
Nor  owlet's  shriek,  not  watch-dog's  bark. 
For  X  wUl  think,  the  while,  X  do  God's  blessed  wilL 
I'll  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite. 
To  bring  hhn  needful  food,  and  share  his  lonely 
night." 

XIV 
And  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell. 
Did  bound  her  for  that  dismal  cell ; 
And  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Which,  till  that  hour,  in  twili^t  gray 
She  never  by  henelf  had  past. 
Or  e'en  athwart  its  eopse^wood  cast 
A  hasty  ghmoe,  for  dread  of  seeing 
The  form  of  some  unearthly  being. 
But  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
To  her  sacred  sight  appear. 
And,  like  a  sadden  fit  of  ague,  move  her  i 
The  stump  of  some  old,  blasted  tree, 
Or  upright  stone,  or  colt  broke  free 
To  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea. 
Seem  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover. 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  daric,  her  secret  drift 
discover. 

XV. 

She  pauses  oft.— ^*  What  whispen  near  ? 
The  babbling  bum  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses  :— 
'TIS  but  a  branch  the  light  wind  tosses. 
What  thing  is  that  by  churchyard  gate. 
That  seems  like  spcannan  tall  to  wait  ? 
'TIS  but  the  martyr's  slender  stone 
Which  stands  so  stately  and  alone : 
Why  should  I  shrink  ?  why  should  I  fear  ? 
The  vault's  bhick  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  icy  fingers  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock'd. 
And  felt  the  yawning  fence  give  way. 
As  deep  and  harsh  the  sounding  hinges  bray, 

XVI. 

But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting. 
Tears  shed  unseen,  afRection  utter'd 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter'd. 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not ;  would  my  feeble  skill 
Were  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will ! 

XYIL 
Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark. 
And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small. 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark. 
On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  wall  i 
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On  stones  reversed  in  crumbling  mould, 
And  blackenM  poles  of  bier  dec&yM 
That  lumbering  on  the  ground  were  laid  ( 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old. 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 
The  pillar'd  church  aloft  had  worn  i 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed. 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place ! 
BetrayM  a  piteous  case,— 
Man  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the 
dead. 

xvin. 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 

Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting. 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread ; 

A.nd  he  her  kindly  care  requiting. 

Pell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen, 

Kodded  and  quaflfd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  retum'd,  her  smiles  with  tears 

uniting. 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare  s 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so  fondly 

sweet 

•  XIX. 

But  soon  youth's  buoyant,  gladsome  nature. 
Spreads  joy  unmix'd  o'er  every  feature. 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  savoury  table  sitting. 
She  gleans  ^is  meal,  the  rest  unwitting, 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving. 
So  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating, 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating. 
While  into  napkin'd  lap  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding, 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store ;  amazing 
Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye. 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
"  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  f 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld  i 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year's  dinner.** 

XX. 

And  what  each  urchin,  one  by  one. 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  t^one. 

She  fsil'd  not  to  repeat  j 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear. 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet 

XXL 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye ; 
For  ah !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stealthy  hour  is  gone. 


And  could  there  be  in  lovers  meeting 

More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind. 

Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 

Than  in  that  tender  hour,puie,pious  lovecntwiaed. 

xxn. 

Thus,  night  succeeding  night,  her  love 

Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 

Tender  and  fearless  $  till,  obscured  by  crimes. 

Again  so  darkly  lower'd  the  changeful  times. 

That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  from  light  of  day* 

Might  in  that  lowly  den  no  longer  stay. 

XXIH. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  came. 

And  round  him  flock'd  the  castle's  dame, 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thy  visage  nd 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad." 

And  so  it  did  s  alas  '  sad  was  the  tale  be  told. 

"  From  the  oppressor's  deadly  hate 

Good  Jerviswood  has  met  his  fate 

Upon  the  lofty  scaffold,  where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air ; 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere'en  he  went** 

XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 

An  instant  horror  chill'd  their  blood. 

The  lady  groan'd,  and  tum'd  aside 

Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 

The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play  ; 

The  seryants  cried  «Awaladay !" 

But  0 !  what  inward  sights,  whkh  borrow 

The  forms  that  are  not,  changing  still. 

Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill. 

Were  blended  with  our  damsel's  sorrow ! 

Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 

That  bless'd  her  as  a  humble  child; 

The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim. 

The  kneeling  form,  the  headsman  grim. 

The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  streaming/-* 

Were  ever  thwart  her  iancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  state. 

He  may  be  seized,  and  like  his  friend 

Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 

May  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  such  a  diced^ 

fulend! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  most  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride. 
Like  Bailliel  Unswonum,  subduing  fear 
With  fearless  love,  tiiy  last  sad  scene  to  cheer. 
E'en  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  side  ? 
A  friend  like  his,  dear  father,  thou  shalt  have, 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linger  round  ttgr  grave. 

XXV. 

Her  fitther  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forced  to  fly 
His  dangerous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  friendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there. 
Like  pi«y  hnke  from  the  spoiler's  snare, 
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To  join  her  InpleM  lord,  the  ( 
With  all  her  numerous  ftmil  j  came ; 
And  found  aayhnn,  where  th'  opprest 
Of  8ootland*k  patriot  80i»  had  lest. 
Like  sea  fowl  clustering  in  the  rock 
To  shun  some  rising  tempest's  shock. 

XXVI. 
But  said  I  all  the  fsmily  ?  not 
Word  incorrect !  it  was  not  so  t 
For  one,  the  jroungest  child,  confined 
With  fell  disease,  was  left  behind ; 
While  certain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
They  fled,  regarding  worldly  wealth 
Of  much  import,  wera  left  undone ; 
And  who  will  now  that  peril  run^ 
Again  to  visit  Scotland's  shora. 
From  whence  they  did  in  fear  depart, 
And  to  each  parentis  yearning  heart 
The  darling  child  restore  f 

xxvn. 

And  who  did  for  affectionlB  sake 

This  task  of  peril  undertake  ? 

0 !  who  but  she,  whose  bosom  swell'd 

With  feelings  high,  whose  self-devotion 

FollowM  each  generous,  strong  emotion. 

The  young,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  brave  Griseld. 

XXV  111. 
Tesi  she  again  cross'd  o'er  the  main, 
And  things  of  moment  left  undone. 
Though  o'er  her  head  had  scarcely  run 
Her  nineteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
By  wily  fraud,  she  there  concluded. 
And  bore  the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 

But  when  she  reach'd  the  Belgian  strand, 

Hard  was  her  lot    Fast  fell  the  rain. 

And  there  lay  many  miles  of  land, 

A  stranger's  land,  ere  she  might  gain 

The  nearest  town.    With  hardship  crost. 

The  wayward  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 

Their  coin  was  spent,  their  garments  light, 

And  dark  and  dreaiy  was  the  night. 

Tlien  like  some  gipsy  girl  on  desert  moor. 

Her  helpless  charge  upon  her  back  she  bora. 

Who  then  had  gueSs'd  that  figure  slight. 

So  bending  in  such  humble  plight. 

Was  one  of  proud  and  gentle  race. 

Possessing  all  that  well  became 

Th*  aocomplish'd  maid  or  high-bom  dame. 

Befitting  princely  hall  or  monarchls  court  to  grace  f 

XXX. 

Tbeb  minds  from  many  racking  cares  rolieved. 

The  gladsome  parents  to  their  aims  received 

Her  and  the  infiuit  dear,  caressing 

Tlie  twain  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing. 

Which  sweetly  all  her  toil  repaid. 

Was  shed  upon  their  generous  maid  t 

And  though  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home. 

To  which  they  had  as  wretched  outlaws  come, 

TboQ^  hard  their  alter'd  lot  might  be. 

In  crowded  city  pent. 

They  Ured  with  mind  and  body  fiee 

In  gntefol,  ({niet  content 


XXXI. 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  tssk  of  toilsome  duty  taking, 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part. 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared. 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared  i 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bright 
Through  fretted  hose  and  gannent  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went. 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced. 
Was  scareely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung. 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said. 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  $ 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayer. 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest 

xxxn. 

Thero  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling.— 

A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling. 

Who,  with  spread  aims  and  dancing  feet, 

And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet 

Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild. 

Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  listening  child  ? 

But  tis  alhing  of  saintlier  nature, 

Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 

To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 

A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume. 

And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss, 

Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 

To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past. 

Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 

With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle ; 

Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle  $ 

Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 

Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level  $ 

While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 

Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 

This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel ; — 

To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to  steaL 

xxxin. 

But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set, 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest. 
Her  eye  with  meny  glance  beam'd  brightest^ 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill'd  the  sweetest  i 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold, 
No  archer  tale  than  hen  was  told. 

XXXIV. 

0  !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart ! 
Precious  the  blesshigs  ye  impart  f 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while, 
Te  make  the  pining  exile  smile. 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Te  make  the  stem  misanthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kmdness  glow. 
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And  age  spring  from  his  elbow-chair 

The  sport  of  lightsome  |^  to  shue. 

Thus  did  oar  joyous  maid  bestow 

Her  beamj  soul  on  want  and  wo  {  « 

While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  suit, 

Frisk'd  on  the  floor  with  lightiome  foot, 

And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 

The  fiends  that  vex  the  human  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide, 

If  I  record  her  harmless  pride. 

Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep. 

Some  show  of  better  times  to  keep  i 

That,  though  as  humble  soldier  dight, 

A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 

With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white. 

Like  one  of  gentler  race  miz'd  with  a  homelier  band. 

And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 

Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 

Was  found,  who  late  had  crossM  the  sea. 

The  son  of  virtuous  Jerviswood, 

Who  did  as  common  sentiy  wait 

Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 

And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 

One  look  of  sweet  Grisekl  might  catch. 

It  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  iricsome  state. 

XXXVI. 

And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by  t 

Adversity  with  virtue  mated. 

Her  state  of  low  obscurity. 

Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 

By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 

Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright 

And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

elated. 
He  deems  not  that  the  veiy  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill, 
Sustain'd  by  hope,  does  by  the  skin 
Of  some  conceal'd  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  tax. 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bum'd 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  tum'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent, 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 

spent 

XXXVIL 
At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  eionds  e'eieast, 
Unveil'd  its  cope  of  azure  hue, 
And  gave  its  firir  expanse  to  vieW}— 
The  pelting  storm  of  tyranny  was  past 

XXXVHL 
For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory. 
The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly. 
Be  blest  $  whose  wise,  enlighten 'd,  manly  mind. 
E'en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  years  combined. 
Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 
For  Europe's  freedom,— for  religion,  blended 
With  just,  forbeaifag  charity,  and  aU 
To  man  most  dear  r~B<>w,  at  the  hooowM  caU 
Of  Britain's  poitrlot  sons,  the  oeean  plonn^M 
With  gallant  fleet,  eneompaea'd  by  a  erowd 
Of  soldiers,  statMiMB,  souls  of  proof,  who  vow^ 
Firm  by  his  side  to  stand,  let  good  or  ill  beftlL 


And  with  those  wortiiNa,  twM  a  hanf  doom 
Right  fairly  eaim'd,  emhark'd.  Sir  Palviek 
Their  fleet,  tho«gh  long  at  sea,  and 
In  happy  hour  at  laat  anived  on  Eagiaiid^ 

XXXIX. 

Meantime  his  dame  and  our  fair  maid 

Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stay'd. 

With  anxious  and  misgiving  adnds. 

Listening  the  sound  of  warring  windss 

The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roar, 

And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shore, 

Whilst  breaken  dash'd  tteeir  whitaoing  fpnj 

O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  aogiy  hisy. 

As  if  it  would  ingvlf  again 

The  land  once  rescned  from  its  wild  dotmku 

XL 
Oft  on  the  beach  our  damsel  stood 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  fearful  wigfat» 
Who  view'd,  like  her,  the  billowy  flood, 
SUent  and  sad,  with  visage  shrunk  and  white. 
While  bloated  corse  and  spUnterM  maat. 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  east^— 
A  sad  and  ruefnl  sight ! 
But  when,  at  the  Almighty  win. 
The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  was  stfll, 
F^om  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  came. 
Received  with  loud  and  long  arrlaim 

XLL 

But  joy  appears  wMi  shrouded  head 
To  those  who  senew  o^  die  dead  i 
For,  struck  with  sore  disease,  while  Hwrt 
They  tarried  pent  in  noieonie  air, 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch'd  and  tended  lovingly. 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  blossoms  fade. 
That  day  was  in  her  coflin  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringing, 
Slie  heard  the  caroll'd  triumph  singing. 
And  clamorous  throng,  and  shouting  boys. 
And  thou|^t  how  vain  are  human  joys ! 

XLU. 
Howbeit,  her  grkf  at  length  givea  wajr 
To  happier  thoughts^  as  dawns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depatt. 
In  royal  Maiy's  gentle  train,     * 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  deafest  to  hsc  heart. 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  iur  liland  hailM, 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  tey  aidl'd. 
Ye  weU  may  guess  their  joyfal  cary. 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye. 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  cllft  first  met  their  view. 
Whose  white  verge  on  th*  horizon  tw% 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appear^. 

XLIQ 
These  ye  may  guess,  lor  well  the  show 
And  outwaid  signs  of  joy  we  know. 
But  cease  we  on  this  theme  to  dwell. 
For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 
The  thriU  of  keen  delight  from  which  they  8em 
Such  moments  of  ecstatie  pJeasnie 
Are  fuicy*9  fairest,  brightest  treasure. 
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Gilding  the  ecapt  of  duller  dayi 
With  oft-(f«Kiiiig  jetioepect. 
With  which  figfat  htppiJj  she  pl^jpg. 
E'en  as  »  mtiing  ounor  vill  lefleet 
Its  glAHcing  nys  on  shady  side 
Of  home  or  glen«  when  school-boys  guide 
With  skUliil  iMidt  their  mhnie  SUB 
To  bearcn's  bright  sub  opposed  i  we  set 
Its  boiTowVl  sheen  ea  Mkm  &m. 
On  meadow  grsen,  on  rack  and  tree, 
On  hroomy  steep,  on  rippling  spring. 
On  eott^^  thateh,  and  every  thing. 

XUV. 
And  Britain^  Tirtueus  queen  admired 
Our  gentle  maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  hulics  will'd  her  to  remain ; 
What  more  eould  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
But,  like  the  blossom  to  the  boqgh. 
Or  wall-flower  to  the  ruin's  brow. 
Or  tendril  to  the  fostering  stock. 
Or  seaweed  on  the  briny  rock, 
Or  mistletoe  to  saered  tree» 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea, 
So  truly  fe  her  own  she  cluDg  9^ 
Kor  cared  fer  henoun  vain,  from  courtly  favour 
sprung 

XLV. 

Nor  would  she  in  her  native  north, 
When  woo'd  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth, 
The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home, 
Though  by  her  gentle  parents  press*d 
And  flattered,  courted  and  caress'd, 
A  splendid  bride  become. 
**  I  may  not,'*  said  her  gentle  heart, 
**  The  very  thought  endure. 
That  those  so  kind  should  feel  the  smart 
A  daughter's  wants  might  oft  impart. 
For  Jerviawood  is  poor. 
But  yet,  though  poor,  why  should  I  smother 
This  dear  regard  ?  he'll  be  my  brother. 
And  thus  through  life  we'll  love  each  other. 
What  though,  as  changing  years  flit  by. 
Gray  grow  niy  head,  and  dim  his  eye ! 
We'll  meekly  bear  our  wayward  fote, 
And  scorn  their  petty  spite  who  rate. 
With  senseless  gibes,  the  single  state, 
Till  we  are  joinM,  at  last,  in  heavenly  bliss  on 
high." 

XLVL 

But  Heaven  loc  them  decreed  a  happier  k)t: 

The  iather  of  the  virtuous  youth. 

Who  died  devoted  for  the  truth, 

Was  not,  whun  better  times  retum'd,  forgot  i 

To  the  right  heir  was  given  his  father's  land, 

And  with  his  tady'b  love,  he  won  her  hand. 

XLVJI. 
Their  leiig  tried  £uth  in  honour  plighted. 
They  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united, 
Wboee  wedded  love,  through  lengthen'd  years, 
The  trace  of  early  fondness  wears. 
Her  heart  first  guess'd  his  doubtful  choice, 
Bef  ear  first  caught  his  distant  voice, 
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And  from  afar,  her  wistful  eye 

Would  first  his  graoeAil  form  descry. 

E'en  when  he  hied  him  iurth  to  meet 

The  open  air  in  lawn  or  street, 

She  to  her  casement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  look  of  Ueasing  imbL 

Ths  heaufft  a&etionj.eociBtthjng! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  summer  rains  or  wintsf  iBows. 

The  foxglove  {mkb  its  side  mtiy  &U 

The  heathbloom  fade  or  mose-flower  white, 

But  stiU  its  runlet,  bright  though  smaU, 

Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light 

XLVm. 

How  long  an  honour'd  and  a  happy  pair. 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  fair, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say. 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen'd  lay ) 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining ;  Cur  it  lies, 
And  rich  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  our  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily  away. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life, 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change. 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  child,  by  strong  affection  led, 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  years,  with  countenance  fair. 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feelings  move ! 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate. 

And  oolumn'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date. 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex  j 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor, 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store. 

Sits,  hush'd  and  stiU,  a  grandchild  sweet. 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent, 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  bent. 

Viewing  his  deeply-furrow'd  brow. 

And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow. 

In  serious  wonderment 

Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween ! 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 

Griseld  our  dear  and  helpful  chi^  hath  been. 


Though  ever  cheerftilly  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  pvesent  blsssing, 
Her  grateful  heart  remembrance  cherish'd 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  allied, 
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Nor  in  her  fostering  £uicy  perishM 
E*en  things  inanimate  that  had  supplied 
Means  of  ei^oyment  onee.    Maternal  love. 
Active  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  restrain. 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  fove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  press'd  the  Belgian  shore. 
The  town,  the  very  street  that  was  her  home  of  yoie. 

LL 

Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed. 

The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 

Which  to  her  hack-cast  thoughts  could  hring 

The  scenes  of  other  days.— Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  hand. 

And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land. 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame. 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim  x 

«  This  house  wa^  once  my  happy  home, 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see  i 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me. 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come." 

But  no  ;  this  might  not  be ! 

Their  feet  might  soil  her  polishM  floor. 

The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

<*  Fear  not  such  harm !  well  doff  our  shoes: 

IX>  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ! 

We'll  give  thee  thanks,  we'll  give  thee  gold ; 

Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold !" 

But  still  it  might  not  be } 

The  dull,  unpliant  dame  refused  her  gentle  plea. 

LU. 

With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Years  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 

But  ah  !  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  riven ; 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widow's  sable  weed. 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love, 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

LIII. 
But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 
That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw, 
Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 
Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 
When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menacing 
The  peaceful  land-^wben  blood  and  lineage  tracing 
As  the  sole  claim  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 
Of  Britain's  weal  or  will,  chiefs  of  the  north, 
In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth, 
Brave,  faithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved. 
Would  they  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 
For  Stuart's  dynasty  to  fight, 
Distress  to  many  a  family  came, 
Who  dreaded  more  the  approaching  shame 
Of  penury's  ill-favour'd  mien. 
Than  e'en  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 
How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd ! 
How  freely  then  her  hand  bestow'd  ! 
She  did  not  question  their  opinion 
Of  party,  kingship,  or  dominion : 


She  would  not  e'en  their  folly  chide, 
But  like  the  sun  and  showers  of  heaven, 
Which  to  the  fitlse  and  true  are  given. 
Want  and  distress  relieved  on  either  aide. 

LIV. 
But  soon,  from  fear  of  future  change. 
The  evil  to^  a  wider  range. 
The  northern  fanners,  spoil'd  and  bare. 
No  more  could  rent  or  produce  spare 
To  the  SOU'S  lords.    Ail  were  distress'd. 
And  on  our  noble  dame  this  evil  sorely  piees'd. 
Her  household  numerous,  her  means  withheld  { 
Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 
To  rob  or  starve,  in  such  a  time  as  this. 
Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  but  nothing  quell'd 
Her  calm  and  upright  mind.-^*  Go,  summon  hers 
Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year.** 
The  summons  went ;  each  lowly  name 
Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came. 
And  thus  she  spoke  t  -  Te've  served  me  long. 
Pure,  as  I  think,  from  fraud  or  wrong. 
And  now,  my  friendly  neighbours,  true 
And  simply  I  will  deal  with  you. 
The  times  are  shrewd,  my  treasures  spent. 
My  farms  have  ceased  to  yield  ■»  rent ; 
And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 
I  never  shall  receive  again. 
The  dainties  which  my  table  fed. 
Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  bread. 
Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  must 
Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust. 
If  ye  consent"-— Swift  through  the  hall. 
With  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  aU. 
**  No,  noble  dame !  this  must  not  be ! 
With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free. 
Still  thee  and  thine  we*ll  serve  with  pride. 
As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  side. 
The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 
Shall  daily  smoke  upon  tl^  board ; 
And,  shouldst  thou  never  clear  the  score. 
Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  oar  store.** 
She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 
The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye. 
And  thank'd  them  all.    Tet  plain  and  spare. 
She  order'd  still  her  household  &re. 
Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 
And  adverse  times  were  past 

LV. 
Cvood,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage. 
Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  sheen. 
As  fortune  changed  life's  motley  scene. 
Thus  pass'd  she  on  to  reverend  age. 
And  when  the  heavenly  summons  came. 
Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame 
And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  free. 
It  was  a  blessed  si^t  to  see. 
The  parting  saint  her  state  of  honour  keeping 
In  gifted,  dauntless  &ith,  whilst  immdhec,  weeping; 
Her  children's  children  mourn  V  on  bended  knee. 

LVL 

In  London^  ftir  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burden  down. 
I  In  Melleistain,  her  northern  home. 
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Was  nised  for  her  a  graven  tomb 

Which  gives  to  other  days  her  modest,  just  renown. 


And  now,  ye  poUsh'd  £ur  of  modem  times, 

If  snch  indeed  will  listen  to  my  rhymes, 

What  think  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth. 

Whom  I  have  faintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  ? 

How  vain  the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 

For  pattern  ladies  in  dull  hooks  to  read. 

Will  she  such  antiquated  virtues  prize. 

Who  with  superb  signoras  proudly  vies, 

Trilling  before  the  dear  admiring  crowd 

With  outstretched,  straining  throat,  bravuras  loud. 

Her  high-heaved  breast  press'd  hard,  as  if  to  boast 

The  inward  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost  t 

Or  on  the  white-chalk'd  floor^  at  midnight  hour, 

Her  head  with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flower* 

And  barttsan  of  braided  locks  enlarged, 

Her  flimsy  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charged. 

Wheels  gayly  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe. 

Softly  supported  by  some  dandy  beau : — 

Will  she,  forsooth !  or  any  belle  of  spirit. 

Regard  such  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit  ? 

Or  she,  whose  cultured,  high-strain'd  talents  soar 

Through  all  th'  ambitious  range  of  lettered  lore 

With  aoul  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 

With  aJl  that  e'er  in  classic  page  was  written. 

And  whilst  her  wit  in  critic  task  engages. 

The  technic  praise  of  all  pndsed  things  outrages ; 

Whose  finger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain  tipt. 

Still  sconii  with  vulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt ; 

Who  doth  with  proud  pretence  her  claims  advance 

To  philosophic,  honour'd  ignorance 

Of  all,  that,  in  divided  occupation. 

Gives  the  base  stamp  of  female  degradation ; 

ProtMts  she  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade, 

Nor  of  what  stnflT  her  flowing  robe  is  made. 

Bat  wears,  from  petty,  frivolous  fancies  free. 

Whatever  careful  Betty  may  decree  i 

As  eertes,  well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 

Leaves  her  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill. 

No  whit  behind  the  veiy  costliest  fair 

That  wooes  with  daily  pains  the  public  state : 

Who  seems  almost  ashamed  to  he  a  woman. 

And  yet  the  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 

But  holds  on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling. 

The  plainest  case  in  mazy  words  entangling  t— 

Will  she,  I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage, 

Admire  the  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 

And  yet  there  be  of  British  &ir,  I  know, 

Who  to  this  legend  will  some  favour  show 

From  kindred  sympathy ;  whose  life  proceeds 

In  one  unwearied  course  of  gentle  deeds. 

And  pass  untainted  through  the  earthly  throng. 

Like  souls  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 

Nor  will  I  think,  as  sullen  cynics  do. 

Still  libelling  present  times,  their  number  few. 

Tea,  leagued  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous  band. 

The  young,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land. 

Who  clothe  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week. 

The  wretched  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek, 

Who,  cheer'd  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  bless 

The  hands  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss : — 

Such  will  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 

A  generous,  helpful  maid,— a  ^9od  and  noble  dame. 


LORD  JOHN  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midnight. 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

His  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
Flash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-waked  sprite 

As  pass'd  the  circling  bowl. 

In  laughter  light,  or  jocund  lay. 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound, 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound ; 

And  stretch'd  so  balm,  Uke  lady's  palm. 

To  every  jester  near. 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thmst  the  rathless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  revell'd  in  careless  state. 
Till  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  ground. 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

"  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween. 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

<<  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain. 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

"  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  East, 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  twain  retum'd  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they ; 
**  Why  look  ye  so  f— is  it  fHend  or  fioe  ?" 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

«  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 

But  further  he  will  not  hie. 
Till  the  baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate. 

And  ask  him  courteously." — 

**  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  proud ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  ?" 
<*  I  know  not,  in  trath,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

« If  earthly  man  it  be. 

« In  Raveller's  plight,  he  is  bedight. 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet  i 
But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind. 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet" 

«  Out,  paltry  child !  thy  wits  are  wild. 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  trae : 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
«  Were  I  on  your  father's  sword  to  swear. 

The  same  it  appear 'd  to  me." 
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Then  dark,  dark  lower'd  the  baron's  eje. 
And  bis  red  cheek  changed  to  wan  i 

For  again  at  the  gate  mdre  furiously, 
The  thundering  din  began. 

•f  And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  Taisals  here. 

Of  Ugh  or  low  degree, 
That  will  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?" 

Then  spoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Red,— 

(A  fearless  men  was  be,) 
«  Yes ;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate. 

Lord  John,  for  the  lore  of  thee." 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  out, 

Whilst  silent  all  remain  | 
Nor  mored  a  tongue  those  gUlants  among. 

Till  Donald  retum'd  again. 

"  0  speak,"  said  his  lord, «  by  thy  hopes  of  grace. 

What  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 

Made  his  fettering  words  to  feiL 

<*  It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 

« I  did  him  greet  In  fashion  meet. 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke, 
V    Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

K  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head  r*- 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,-*- 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coffin'd  dead. 

« I  bade  him  to  your  soeiiil  board. 

But  in  he  will  not  hie, 
UntU  at  the  gate  this  castle's  lord 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously, 

«  And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly 
smUe, 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
rrwas  no  depute's  task  your  gueet  to  atk 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said. 

As  be  hteved  his  breath  with  pain, 
■*  From  sudi  a  feast  as  there  was  ipiead, 

Do  any  retun  again  ? 

*(  I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Where  the  deaths  wound  was  his  fere. 

And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd. 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

"  The  seafovrl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower  gleams, 

And  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

«  Do  the  )iollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 

Give  up  their  dead  again  ? 
Doth  the  surgy  waste  waft  o'er  its  breast 

The  spirits  of  the  slain  ?" 


But  his  loosen'd  limbs  shook  fast,  and  povrM 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow, 
As  louder  still  the  third  time  roar*d 

The  thundering  gate  below. 

**  0  rouse  thee,  baron,  for  manhoodls  worth ! 

Let  good  or  ill  befell. 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  fbrth. 

And  ask  him  to  your  halL" 

**  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager  guest, 

<«  What  boots  it  shrinking  so  f 
Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  murder'd  knight. 

In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  ?  dost  thou  not  weav 

A  gift  from  the  great  Glendower, 
Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 

O'er  which  naught  ill  hath  power  ?" 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  baron  quail. 

As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest, 

Sound  feebly  en  the  flooCi 

Then  back  to  tfie  hall  and  his  neny  m«tcs  all. 

He  cast  his  parting  eye, 
**  God  send  thee  anuda,  safe  back  again !" 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen'd  they,  on  the  lengthen'd  way. 

To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread. 
And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailiii;  Mast, 

That  wail'd  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 

And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 
Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep. 

Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearfttl  eye  then  ^anced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty-window'd  wall. 
When  a  fiery  tAce  of  the  baron^  face 

Through  the  casements  shone  on  alL 

But  the  vision'd  glaie  pess'd  throv^  tbe  air. 

And  the  itgiag  teapest  ceased. 
And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore, 

Woi  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East 

The  ssndals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  unscathM  on  the  swarded  gveeo. 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  wu  seen. 


MALCOM'S  HEIR. 

O  GO  not  by  Duntorloch^  walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 

And  croes  not  o'er  Duntorloch*^  bridge, 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 


For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  youHl  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  wan  babe, 
An  elrich  UtlMij. 


MALCOM'S  HEIR. 
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Aod  stop  not  at  th«  bouse  of  Mernt, 

On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John, 
For  then  the  Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds 

With  many  a  heavy  i 


All  swathed  is  he  in  eofiln  weeds. 

And  a  wound  is  in  his  breast. 
And  he  points  still  to  the  gloomy  vault, 

Where  they  say  his  corse  doth  rest 

But  pass  not  near  Olencromar'B  tower, 
Though  tlie  sui  shine  e'er  so  bright ; 

More  dieeded  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day, 
Than  these  in  the  noon  of  night 

The  nightshade  rank  grows  in  tiie  court. 

And  snakes  coil  in  the  wall. 
And  bats  lodge  in  the  rifted  spire. 

And  owls  in  the  murky  haU. 

On  it  there  shines  no  cheerful  lif^t. 

But  the  deep-red  setting  sun 
Gleams  bloody  red  on  its  battlements 

When  day^  hit  course  is  run. 

And  feadiiUy  in  ni^t's  pale  beams. 
When  the  moon  peers  o'er  the  wood. 

Its  shadow  grim  stretch'd  o'er  the  ground 
Lies  blackening  many  a  rood. 

No  sweet  bird's  chirping  there  is  heard. 

No  herd-boy^  horn  doth  blow  i 
But  the  owlet  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast  sobs, 

And  loud  croaks  the  eanion  crow. 

No  marvel !  for  within  its  walls 

Was  done  the  deed  unblest. 
And  in  its  noisome  vaults  the  bones 

Of  a  Other's  murderer  rest 

He  laid  his  father  in  the  tomb 

With  deep  and  solemn  wo. 
As  rumour  tells,  but  righteous  Heaven 

Would  not  be  mocked  so. 

There  rest  his  bones  in  the  mouldering  earth, 

lly  lord  and  by  carle  forgot ; 
But  the  foul,  feU  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt. 

Beet  hath  it  none,  I  wot ! 

«<  Another  night,**  quoth  Malcom'k  heir. 

As  he  tnm'd  him  fiercely  round. 
And  closely  deoch'd  his  ireful  hand, 

And  stamp'd  upon  the  ground  i  « 

*<  Another  night  within  your  walls 

I  will  not  lay  my  head, 
Though  the  clouds  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be. 

And  the  cold,  dank  earth  my  bed. 

**  Your  younger  son  has  now  your  love, 

And  my  step^me  false  your  eari 
And  his  are  your  hawks,  and  his  are  your  hounds. 

And  his  your  dark-brown  deer. 

"  To  bun  you  have  given  your  noble  steed. 

As  fleet  as  the  passing  wind ; 
But  me  have  you  shamed  beibre  my  friends. 

Like  the  son  of  a  base-bom  hind." 

Then  answered  him  the  white-hair'd  chief. 

Dim  was  his  tearful  eye, 
Trood  son,  thy  anger  is  aU  too  keen. 

Thy  s^t  is  all  too  high* 


**  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  roof. 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill. 
With  to-morrow^  dawn,  if  it  so  must  be. 

E'en  follow  t>^  wayward  wiU." 

But  nothing  moved  was  llalcom^  heir, 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say. 
But  cursed  his  father  in  his  heart. 

And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight^ 

As  twilight  gatber'd  round. 
And  at  his  feet  with  eager  speed 

Ran  Swain,  his  faithful  bound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  ne'ertheless 

With  furious  speed  rode  he, 
Till  night,  like  the  gloom  of  a  cavem'd  mine. 

Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

Loud  rose' the  blast,  thick  fiell  the  rain, 

Keen  flash'd  the  lightning  red. 
And  loud  the  awful  thunder  roar'd 

O'er  his  unshelter'd  head. 

At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light. 
And  the  high-arch'd  gate  of  Glencromar'k  tower, 

Glared  on  his  dazzled  sight 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move, 

Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,  and  feebly  whined ; 

He  lighted  down  amain. 

Through  porch  and  court  he  pass'd,  and  still 
'  His  listening  ear  he  bow'd, 
Till  beneath  the  hooCi  of  his  tnunplinjj;  steed 
The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  other  echoes  answer  gave 

From  arches  far  and  grand ; 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  &ithful  dog 

He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shriek'd  from  the  creviced  roo^ 

And  the  fitfU  btost  sung  shrill ; 
But  ere  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

Were  all  things  hoshM  and  stilt 

But  in  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

When  hush'd  was  every  sound. 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear, 

As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore, 
Till  It  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisle 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

O !  never  did  music  of  mortal  make 

Such  dismal  sounds  contain  i 
A  horrid  eirich  diige  it  seem'd,— 

A  wild,  unearthly  strain. 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wo. 

And  the  short,  shrill  shriek  of  fear. 
Through  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  furnace  flame* 

Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpent*s  Iriss,  and  the  tiger**  giowl. 

And  the  famish'd  vulture^  cry. 
Were  mix'd  at  times,  as  with  measured  skill. 

In  this  horrid  harmony. 
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Up  brizzled  the  locks  of  Malcom't  heir, 

And  bis  heart  it  quickly  beat, 
And  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  his  hand, 

And  Swain  cower'd  close  to  his  feet. 

When,  lo !  a  faint  light  through  the  poich 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew. 
And  shed  o'er  the  walls  and  the  loity  roof 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowly  entering  then  appear'd. 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  array. 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk'd  were  torchmen  ten 

To  lighten  their  gloomy  road. 
And  each  wore  the  face  of  an  angry  fiend. 

And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk'd  as  mourners  meet, 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain. 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
BefouI'd  with  many  a  stain. 

Each  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck, 

Ajid  red-strain'd,  starting  eyen, 
Show'd  that  upon  the  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state. 

There  came  an  open  bier. 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  forms, 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid. 

As  corse  could  never  lie, 
That  did  by  decent  hands  composed 

In  nature's  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretch'd,  nor  swathed,  but  erery  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay. 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fix'd  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife. 
With  the  black  blood  bolter'd  round  i 

And  its  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man, 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  look  express'd. 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

But,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  trace, 

That  follow'd  it  close  behind. 
In  fashion  of  the  chief  mourner, 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  ? 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 

A  broken  knife  he  press'd. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  &ce. 

Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 

In  life's  full  prime  were  seen. 
Ay,  gnash  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hair, 

And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild. 
Thou  horrible,  accursed  son. 

With  a  father's  blood  defiled ! 


Back  firom  the  bier  with  strong  reeoU, 

Still  onward  as  they  go. 
Both  he  in  vain  his  harrow'd  head. 

And  writhing  body  throw. 

For,  dosing  round,  a  band  of  fiendi 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er,  the  bier  to  bend. 

With  their  fangs  of  red-hot  steeL 

Still  On  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  at  lengthy 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hail. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  irom  its  loudest  piteh. 
Sunk  to  a  dying  fall. 

But  what  of  horror  next  ensued. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 
For  the  thrill'd  life  paused  in  Malcom'k  heir. 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  fell. 

The  morning  rose  with  cheerful  light. 

On  the  country  far  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Malcom's  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  soo^t ! 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  hesii, 

A  crazed  and  wretched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St.  Cuthberfb  cell. 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  tell. 


THE  ELDEN  TREE. 

A  FEAST  was  spread  in  the  baron's  hall. 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  ladyl  call, 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  round. 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow. 

By  men  of  mickle  might. 
And  many  a  chief  with  dark-red  brow. 

And  many  a  burly  knight 

Each  had  fought  in  war's  grim  ranks. 

And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 
And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks. 

For  the  cause  of  Christentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  strife. 

Or  Moorish  or  Paynim  foe  ? 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  life. 

And  their  hearts  with  kindness  glow. 

<<  Gramercie,  chieftain,  on  thy  tale ! 

It  smacks  of  thy  merry  mood." — 
**  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail. 

Since  rock  and  mountain  stood." 

"  Fy,  fy !  sir  kni^t,  thy  tongue  is  keeo, 
'TIS  sharper  than  thy  steel."— 

**  So,  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eyen. 
As  we  poor  lovers  feet 

"  Come,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gay. 
Come,  pledge  me,  noble  frere ; 

Each  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  day. 
Is  friend  or  mistress  dear." 
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And  louder  stOl  comes  jeer  uid  boast. 

As  the  flagons  futer  pour, 
Till  song,  and  tale,  and  lan^  are  lost 

In  a  wiidlj  mingled  roar. 

Ay,  eertes,  tis  an  boar  of  glee. 
For  the  baron  himself  doth  smile, 

And  nods  his  head  right  cheerily. 
And  qnaflb  his  cup  the  while. 

What  recks  he  now  of  midnight  fear, 
Or  the  night  wind's  dismal  moan  ? 

As  it  tosses  the  boughs  of  that  Elden  Tree, 
Which  he  thinketh  so  oft  upon  ? 

Long  yean  have  past  sinoe  a  deed  was  done, 

By  its  doer  only  seen, 
And  there  lires  not  a  man  beneath  the  sun, 

Who  wotteth  that  deed  hath  been. 

So  gay  was  he,  so  gay  were  all. 
They  mark'd  not  the  growing  gloom  i 

Nor  wist  they  how  the  darkening  hall 
Lower'd  like  the  close  of  doom. 

Dull  grew  the  goblet's  sheen,  and  giim 

The  features  of  erery  guest, 
And  colourless  banners  aloft  hung  dhn. 

Like  the  clouds  of  the  driazly  west 

Hafli  tune  pass'd  then  so  swift  of  pace  ? 

Is  tills  the  twili^t  gray  ? 
A  flash  of  light  pass'd  through  the  place. 

Like  the  glaring  noon  of  day. 

Fierce  glanced  the  momentary  blaze 

O'tt  all  the  gallant  tiain. 
And  each  Tisage  pale,  with  dazzled  gaze, 

Was  seen  and  lost  again. 

And  the  thunder's  rolling  peal,  from  far. 

Then  on  and  onward  drew. 
And  varied  its  sound  like  the  broil  of  war, 

And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

Still  glares  the  lightning  blue  and  pale. 

And  roars  th'  astounding  din ; 
And  rattle  the  windows  with  bickering  hail. 

And  the  rafters  ring  within. 

And  cowering  hounds  the  board  beneath 

Are  howling  with  piteous  moan. 
While  lords  and  dames  sit  still  as  death. 

And  words  are  utter'd  none. 
At  length  in  the  waning  tempest's  foU, 

As  light  from  the  welkin  broke, 
A  frigfaten'd  man  rush'd  through  the  hall. 

And  words  to  the  baron  spoke. 

"  The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tree  so  fair, 
Its  roots  on  green-sward  lie."—- 

«  What  tree  ?"— «  The  Elden  planted  there 
Some  thirty  years  gone  by." 

**  And  wherefore  starest  thon  on  me  so. 

With  a  face  so  ghastly  wild  ?" 
«  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below, 

Like  the  bones  of  a  stripling  child." 

Pale  he  became  as  the  shrouded  dead, 
And  his  eyeballs  fix'd  as  stone ; 

And  down  on  his  bosom  dropp'd  his  head. 
And  he  Qttcr'd  a  stifled  groan. 


Then  from  the  board,  each  guest  amazed. 

Sprang  up,  and  curiously 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  seneschal, 

« I  pray  ye  stand  apart, 
Both  gentle  dames  and  nobles  all, 

This  grief  is  at  his  heart 

«  Go,  call  St  Cuthbert's  monk  with  speed, 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven. 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body's  need. 

To  dight  him  for  earth  or  heaven." 

*<  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  baron  said. 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  utter'd  with  pain ; 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  &intly  bade 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

**  Heaven's  eye  each  secret  deed  doth  scan. 

Heaven's  justice  all  should  fear  x 
What  I  confess  to  the  holy  man. 

Both  heaven  and  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  Cuthberfft  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet. 
And  cast  on  the  baron  a  piteous  eye. 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  feet 

<*0,&ther!  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  God  alone  did  know  i 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed, 

With  many  a  fiend-like  blow : 

**  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerful  charm. 

And  my  youthful  breast  impell'd. 
And  I  laugh'd  to  see  beneath  my  arm 

The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

«« A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took. 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

«  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone. 

And  ere  they  retum'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  alone. 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

**  Ah !  gladly  smiled  my  father  then. 

And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me, 
When  he  heard  that  my  skill,  like  the  skill  of  men, 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

**  Bat  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear. 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  him  near. 

But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

«  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost, 

And  his  father's  love  beside  t 
The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

«  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives, 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot, 

Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives ! 

«  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move. 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall  j 

But  it  was  our  fatherls  partial  love, 
I  envied  him  most  of  alL 
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**  Now  thirty  jevfs  bayc  o'er  mo  poM'dy 

And,  to  the  eye  of  man, 
My  lot  wu  with  the  haj^y  east. 

My  heart  it  could  not  tcan. 

«  0 !  I  have  heard  in  tba  dead  of  ni^ 

My  murder'd  brother's  groan. 
And  shiidder'd,  as  Ibe  pale  moonlight 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

-  My  reiy  miners^  pent  in  gloom. 

Whose  toil  my  coffers  stored. 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom. 

Were  happier  than  their  loid. 

«  0,  holy  man !  my  tala  is  told 
With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame  i 

May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold. 
Some  ghostly  favour  claim  f 

«  The  knotted  scourge  shall  drink  my  bloody 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food. 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me." 

Now,  where  tiiat  rueful  deed  was  done, 
Endow'd  with  rights  and  lands. 

Its  sharp  spires  brightening  in  the  sun* 
A  stately  abbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 

Still  spent  on  bended  knee. 
Is  he  who  buUt  that  abbey  &ir» 

And  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 
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Oir  Gask's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  hst^ 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast 

All  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away. 

But  the  stir  of  small  birds  shelter'd  there. 
Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen» 
With  faint  light  passing  through. 

Grew  4immer  still,  and  the  dreazy  scene 
Was  lading  from  the  view  s 

When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded  men. 

Came  from  the  court  without  $ 
Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 
I     A  loud  and  angry  shout 

But  min(^ed  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made. 
And  the  bursting  door,  with  furious  din. 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 

An  eager  band,  press'd  rear  on  van, 
Rush'd  in  with  clamorous  sound. 

And  their  chief,  the  goodliest,  bravest  man 
That  e'er  trode  Scotiah  ground. 


With  £ut  unhroke  and  thirst  undaked. 
Must  we  on  the  hard  ^opnd  sleep  ? 
Or,  like  ghosts  ftom  vanlted  ckun 
Our  cheerless  vigil  kcMp  ?" 

«Hard  hap  this  day  in  Uoody  field, 

Te  bravely  have  swilain'd. 
And  for  jom  pains  fliis  dismal  laeU, 

And  empty  board  hum  gain'4. 

«Hie,  Ma]oom,to  that  rnrlefk  etaed. 

And  search  if  yet  nesaasn 
Some  honaely  sfesra,  but  good  et  need. 

Spent  nature  to  sosftain. 

«  Cheer  up,  my  Mends!  afiUl  heait »  ha 
Though  few  and  spent  we  be. 

We  are  the  pith  sf  our  native  land. 
And  we  shall  ttiU  he  free. 

**  Cheer  up !  though  acaat  and  ooene  ear 

In  this  our  sad  retreat. 
Well  fill  our  hom  to  Scotlnd'k  we^ 

And  that  wiU  make  it  tweet" 

Then  all,  full  eheedy,  as  they  eenld* 

Their  willing  service  lent, 
Some  broke  the  bon^,  tone  hsepi'd  the 

Some  struck  tfai  spaidcUng  lint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  ban's  Ust  fire  bad  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  laAsis  liigk» 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 


Red  gleam  on  each  tall  1 

The  lengthen'd  hall  along. 
And  tall  and  bkck  beUnd  them  hnevM 

Their  shadovrs  deep  and  i 


The  ceiling,  rfl>b'd  with  massy  oak. 
From  bickering  flames  below. 

As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  bfoke, 
Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro. 

Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  fmmd. 

Spread  by  the  friendly  light. 
And  they  made  the  brown  bom  eiiele 

As  cheerly  as  they  mi^ 

Some  talk  of  bofaes,  weafieHS,  inail. 

Some  of  their  bite  defeat. 
By  treachery  eansed,  and  nemf  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

"  Ay,  well,"  says  ene» «  my  einfcing  heart 

IHd  some  disaster  M% 
When  faitUees  Fadep's  wily  aft 

Beguiled  us  from  the  feed.*' 

«  But  weU  repaid  by  ProviOBftfle 

Are  such  false  deeds  we  see ; 
He's  had  his  rightful  i 

And  cursed  let  him  he." 


Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 
«  We  war  with  wayward  late  i 

These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold. 
And  all  is  desolate. 


«0!  curse  him  not!  Iveedsi 
That  stroke  so  rashly  given  t 

If  he  to  us  wen  false  or  tree. 
Is  known  to  rjghteow  Hflavien." 

So  spoke  their  thief,  then  liient  ail 
Remain 'd  in  sombre  mood, 

TiU  they  head  ft  hqgle^  lanm  eaU 
Sound  distant  thraegh  the  wood. 
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■*  Rouse  ye,  my  friends  !'*  the  chieftain  said, 

•*  That  blast,  from  friend  or  foe, 
Comes  from  the  west ;  through  forest  shade 

With  wary  caution  go, 

<*  And  bring  me  tidings.    Speed  ye  well  !*' 
Forth  three  bold  warriors  passM, 

Then  from  the  east  with  fuller  swell 
Was  heard  the  bugle  blast 

Out  ]>aas'd  three  warriors  more ;  then  shrill 

The  horn  blew  from  the  north. 
And  other  eager  wairiors  still. 

As  banded  scouts,  went  forth. 

Till  from  their  chief  each  war-mate  good 

Had  to  the  forest  gone. 
And  he,  who  fear'd  not  flesh  and  blood. 

Stood  by  the  fire  alone. 

He  stood,  wrapp*d  in  a  musing  dream. 

Nor  raised  his  drooping  head. 
Till  a  sudden,  alter'd,  paly  gleam. 

On  all  around  was  spread. 

Such  dull,  diminish'd,  sombre  sheen 

From  moon  eclipsed,  by  swain 
Belated,  or  lone  herd  is  seen 

0*er-mantling  hill  and  plain. 

Then  to  the  fitful  fire  he  tum'd, 
Which  higher  and  blighter  grew. 

Till  the  flame  like  a  baleful  meteor  bum'd 
Of  clear  sulphureous  blue. 

llicti  wist  the  chief,  some  soul  unblest. 

Of  spirit  of  power  was  near ; 
And  his  eyes  adown  the  hall  he  cast. 

Yet  naught  did  there  appear. 

But  he  felt  a  strange,  unearthly  breath 

Upon  the  chill  air  borne. 
And  he  heard  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of  wrath. 

The  sound  of  Fadon's  horn. 

Owls,  bats,  and  swalto^es,  fluttering,  out 

From  hole  and  crevice  flew. 
Circling  the  lofty  roof  about. 

As  loud  and  long  it  blew. 

His  noble  bound  sprang  from  his  lair. 

The  midnight  rouse  to  greet. 
Then,  like  a  timid  trembling  hare, 

Couch'd  at  his  master's  feet 

Between  hia  legs  his  drooping  tail, 

like  dog  of  vulgar  race, 
He  hid,  and  with  strange  piteous  wail 

LookM  in  his  master's  face. 

The  poreh  seem'd  Toid,  but  vapour  dim 

Soon  fillM  the  lowering  room. 
Then  was  he  aware  of  a  figure  grim. 

Approaching  through  the  gloom. 

And  striding  as  it  onward  came. 

The  vapour  wore  away. 
Till  it  stood  distinctly  by  the  flame. 

Like  a  form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

Well  Wallace  knew  that  form,  that  head. 

That  throat  unbraced  and  bare, 
Mark'd  deep  with  streaming  circlet  red. 

And  he  uttered  a  rapid  prayer. 
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But  when  the  spectre  raised  its  ann. 
And  brandish'd  its  glittering  blade. 

That  moment  broke  fear's  chilly  chaxm 
On  noble  Walhwre  laid. 

The  threaten 'd  combat  was  to  him 

Relief ;  with  weapon  bare. 
He  rush'd  upon  the  warrior  grim, 

But  his  sword  shore  empty  air. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with'a  ghastly  grin. 
And  its  warrior-semblance  fled. 

And  its  features  grow  stony,  fiz'd,  and  thin. 
Like  the  face  of  the  stiflTen'd  dead. 

The  head  a  further  moment  crown'd. 

The  body's  stately  wreck 
Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 

Droptfrom  the  bolter'd  neck. 

Back  shrunk  the  noble  chief  aghast. 

And  longer  tarried  not. 
But  quickly  to  the  portal  pass'd. 

To  shun  the  horrid  spot 

But  in  the  portal,  stiff  and  Ull, 

The  apparition  stood. 
And  Wallace  tum'd  and  cross'd  the  hall. 

Where  entrance  to  the  wood. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch. 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lower'd. 

But  there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch. 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower'd. 

Then  up  the  ruin'd  stairs  so  steep. 

He  ran  with  panting  breath, 
And  from  a  window — desperate  leap  ! 

Sprang  to  the  court  beneath. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  bushy  stream. 

When  suddenly  through  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 

Forth  from  the  castle  came  $ 
Within  its  cirouit  through  the  night 

Appear'd  an  elrich  flame. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door. 

Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot. 
And  tint  of  deepest  blackness  wore 

The  walls  and  steepy  moat 

But  soon  it  rose  with  brightening  power. 

Till  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  fringing  breach  and  tower. 

Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

Then  a  spreading  blaze  with  eddying  sweep. 

Its  spiral  surges  rear'd. 
And  then  aloft  on  the  stately  keep, 

Fadon's  Ghost  appear'd. 

A  burning  rafter,  blazing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  its  hand ; 
And  its  warrior  form,  of  human  height. 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawny  cloud. 

With  tints  sulphureous  blent. 
It  rose  with  burst  of  thunder  loud. 

And  up  the  welkin  went 
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High,  high  it  rose  with  widcnlog  glare. 

Sent  far  o'er  land  and  maio. 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air, 

And  aU  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  iiortor  lapt  him  round, 

Chill'd,  motionless,  amazed, 
HJB  very  pulse  of  Kfe  was  bound 

As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  hamessM  warriors'  heavy  tread. 

From  echoing  dell  aitJse ; 
«  Thank  God !"  with  utterM  voice,  he  said, 

«*  For  here  come  living  foes." 

With  kindling  soul  that  brand  he  dx«w 

Which  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew. 

Of  his  gallant,  brave  compeers. 

With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  wu  told. 

How  still,  in  vain  pursuit, 
They  follow'd  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold^ 

And  Wallace  alone  was  mute. 

Day  rose  i  but  silent,  sad  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race  s 

And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail, 
When  h6  look'd  in  his  leader'^  foce. 
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He,  who  with  journey  well  begun. 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun. 
Stretching  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing, 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchange  their  greeting. 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat. 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  he,  who  travels  late. 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale .' — 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheen, — 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade, 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow  ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noonday  show; 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet. 
When  moon  is  daik,  and  sun  is  set, 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Begins  his  journey  in  the  dark. 
With  crack  of  whip  and  ban-dog's  bark. 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling. 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  through  the  mingled  din. 
Some  message  to  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear  $ 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 

With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
O'er  head,  his  fancy  soars  not  high. 


The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  tiuow 

Along  the  road,  and  strangely  show 

Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyes. 

Like  friends  in  motley  masker^  gnits. 

<*  What's  that  ?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid. 

Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 

Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  back  ? 

No ;  'tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 

Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 

For  cottage  Ave  the  winter'k  IbodL"— 

'<  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  discoven 

A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 

Out  ont !  a  pair  of  harmless  calvw. 

Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halves.**- 

*<  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 

Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 

That  like  a  hunchback*d  giant  seems. 

And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  ? 

'TIS  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 

Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack." — 

«  What's  that,  like  spots  of  flecker'd  inow» 

Which  on  the  road's  wide  margin  show  f 

Tis  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night."— 

"  Gra'mercy  on  us !  see  I  right  ? 

Some  witch  is  casting  cantraips  there ; 

The  linen  hovers  in  the  air ! — 

Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders  cease. 

We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geese.**— 

Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  misdeem 

Of  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Ah !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  scalte 

Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 

And  then  belike,  when  chiming  bells 

The  near  approach  uf  wagon  tells. 

He  wistful  looks  to  see  it  come. 

Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom. 

With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  thrown. 

Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 

But  yet  more  pleased,  through  murky  •St 

He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare ; 

And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 

Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dandng  i 

And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 

The  featured  disks  of  happy  faces. 

Grinning  and  roaring  in  their  glory. 

Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story. 

And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame. 

As  it  were  plasrmate  of  their  game. 

Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 

Such  acting  for  the  nonce  engage, 

A  crowded  audience  eveiy  night 

Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight ; 

And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 

November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  going. 
The  light  from  cottage  window  showing 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  £are. 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf,— 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf ! — 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Yet  much  of  pleasing  import  tells. 
And  cherish'd  in  the  fancy  dwells. 
Where  simple  Innocence  and  mirth 
Encircle  stiU  the  cottage  bearlh. 
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Acn»8  the  load  a  fiery  glare 
Doth  blacksmith'!  open  forge  declare, 
Where  furnace  blast,  and  measured  din 
Of  hammers  twain,  and  all  within, — 
The  brawny  males  their  labour  plying, 
From  heated  bar  the  red  sparks  flying, 
And  idle  neighbours  standing  by 
With  open  mouth  and  dazzled  eye, 
The  rough  and  sooty  walls  with  store 
Of  chains  and  horseshoes  studded  o'er,-*- 
An  armory  of  sullied  sheen, — 
All  momently  are  heard  and  seen. 
Nor  does  he  often  fail  to  meet. 
In  market  town's  dark  narrow  street, 
(E'en  when  the  night  on  pitchy  wings 
The  sober  hour  of  bed-time  briugs,) 
Amusement    From  the  alehouse  door. 
Having  full  bravely  paid  his  score. 
Issues  the  tipsy  artizan. 
With  tipsier  brother  of  the  can. 
And  oft  to  wile  him  homeward  tries 
With  coaxing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 
The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late. 
Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 
By  sk>ven  footboy,  paces  slow. 
With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow. 
Where  the  seam'd  window-board  betrays 
Interior  light,  full  closely  lays 
The  eavesdropper  his  curious  ear, 
Some  neighbour's  fireside  talk  to  hear  $ 
While,  from  an  upper  casement  bending, 
A  household  maid,  belike,  is  sending 
From  jug  or  ewer  a  slopy  shower. 
That  makes  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 
From  lower  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent. 
From  blazing  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent ; 
But  from  the  loftier  chambers  peer, 
(Where  damsels  doff  their  gentle  geer. 
For  rest  preparing,)  tapers  bright. 
Which  give  a  momentary  sight 
Of  some  fair  form  with  visage  glowing, 
With  loosen'd  braids  and  tresses  flowing. 
Who,  hiisied,  by  the  mirror  stands. 
With  bending  head  and  upraised  hands. 
Whose  moving  shadow  strangely  &lls 
With  size  enlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 
Ah!  lovely  are  the  things,  I  ween, 
By  arrowy  speed's  light  glam'rie  seen ! 
Fancy,  so  touch'd,  will  long  retain 
That  quiddy  seen,  nor  seen  again. 

But  now  he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Of  bridled  Swan  or  gilded  Boar, 
At  which  the  bowing  waiter  stands 
To  know  th'  fighting  guest's  commands. 
A  place  of  bustle,  dirt,  and  din. 
Cursing  without,  scolding  within ; 
Of  narrow  means  and  ample  boast, 
The  traveller'^  stated  halting  post. 
Where  trunks  are  missing  6r  deranged. 
And  parcels  lost  and  horses  changed. 

Tet  this  short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
But  serves  our  traveller  as  a  foil, 
Rnhancing  what  succeeds,  and  lending 
A  charm  to  pensive  quiet,  sending 
To  home  and  friends,  left  far  behind. 
The  kindliest  musings  of  bis  mind; 


Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  of  pain, 
A  dimness  o'er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw, 
As  vex'd  and  buiden'd  spirits  know. 

Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care ; 
To  distance,  not  discard }  for  then. 
Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men, 
Necessity  to  act  suspended, 
The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 
Like  figures  of  a  mazy  danoe. 
Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  trance. 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past. 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last. 
When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road, 
Nor  living  creature  moves  abroad. 
Then  most  of  all,  like  fabled  wizard, 
Night  slily  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard, 
His  eyes  at  every  comer  greeting. 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating, 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betrays. 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps'  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  fair  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  corn-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  greeny— 
With  boughs  projecting,  interlaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back. 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black, 
Appearing  oft  to  fimcy's  eye, 
Like  woven  boughs  of  tapestrie, — 
Seems  now  to  wind  through  tangled  wood. 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Kobin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws,  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  fears  to  roam, 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman^  home. 
Yea,  roofless  bam,  and  rain'd  wall. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fall. 
When  favour'd  by  surrounding  gloom, 
The  castle's  min'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moisten'd  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  flies ; 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat. 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yellow  Esmonds  of  Caimgomm. 

How  many  are  the  subtle  ways. 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays. 
When  in  her  wild  fantastic  mood. 
By  lone  and  wakeful  traveller  wooed ! 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  0  no .'  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawny  light; 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  night ! 
And  soon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
(But  only  second  to  thyself 
In  glam'rie's  art)  will  quickly  take. 
Spreading  o'er  meadow,  vale,  and  brake. 
Her  misty  shroud  of  pearly  white  s — 
A  modest,  though  deceitful  wight, 
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Who  in  a  softer,  gentler  way, 
Will  with  the  wakeful  fancy  play, 
When  knolls  of  woods,  their  bases  losing, 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing, 
And  streeted  town,  of  high  pretence, 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense. 
With  all  its  wavy,  curling  hillowt. 
Is  but  a  row  of  pollard  willows. — 
O  no !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  fu,  fatiguing  way  hath  gone ; 
His  eyes  are  dim,  he  stoops  his  crest. 
And  folds  his  arms,  and  goes  to  rest 
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Sn  Maubice  was  a  wealthy  lord, 
He  lived  in  the  north  countrie. 

Well  would  he  cope  with  foeman's  sword, 
Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate. 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 

Are  figured  ensigns  flying  j 
Stroked  by  their  keeper's  hand  the  while, 

Are  hamess'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,  and  looks  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between. 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear. 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind ; 

Hope  beckons  them  before: 
Their  parting  sails  spread  to  the  wind. 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  pass'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maurice  himself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  roved  with  hasty  eye 

O'er  all  the  warUke  train  $— 
«  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosperously. 

Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main .' 

«  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 
From  Moorham's  lordless  hall  $ 

And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 
Its  ancient  seneschal ! 

"  Retun  I  ypnr  stately  keep  defend ; 

Defend  your  lady's  bower. 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower."— 

**  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  free.!'— 

«  Nay,  nay !  some  wandering  minstrel's 

Hath  framed  a  stoiy  vain  i 
Thy  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  among. 

Near  Acre*!  wall  was  sfoin.**— 


«  Nay,  good  my  lord !  for  had  his  life 

Been  lost  on  battle-ground. 
When  ceased  that  fell  and  fatal  strife. 

His  body  had  been  found. 
'"  No  faith  to  such  delusions  give } 

His  mortal  term  is  past." — 
«  Not  so !  not  so  !  he  is  alive. 

And  wiU  be  found  at  last  I" 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke. 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by. 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sound. 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  ground 

His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

**  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  ? 

Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  son  ? 
A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall. 

Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon. — 

<*  To  thine  own  home  return,  fair  youth. 

To  thine  own  home  return ; 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

*<  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art  i 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden's  honour'd  fame." 

He  tum'd  him  from  his  liegemen  aU, 
Who  round  their  chieftain  pren'd  { 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  express'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fast 

He  paced  to  and  fro. 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  itood. 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

«  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Could  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  ? 

«  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  bqy'te  gaib 

Betrays  not  wanton  will, 
Tet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  bafb. 

That  fear  might  haont  me  itilL" 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate, 

Retum'd  and  look'd  around. 
But  the  seneschal  and  his  stripling  mats 

Were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart. 

In  warlike  fair  array, 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart. 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  receive ; 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind,  but  shor^ 

Did  friends  of  friends  take  leave. 
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And  soon  they  saw  the  crowded  strand 

Wear  dimly  from  their  view  5 
And  soon  they  saw  the  distant  land, 

A  line  of  hazy  blue. 

The  white-sailM  ship  with  favouring  breeze, 

In  all  her  gallant  pride, 
Moved  like  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 

That  rippled  far  and  wide. 

Sometimes  with  steady  course  she  went. 
O'er  wave  and  surge  careering ; 

Sometimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent. 
Her  wings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare. 

She  scudded  before  the  blast; 
But  safcHy  by  the  Syrian  shore. 

Her  andior  dropt  at  last. 

What  martial  honours  Maurice  won, 
Join*d  with  the  brave  and  great, 

Ftchu  the  fierce,  faithless  Saracen, 
I  may  not  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  bridge  or  moat, 

With  champion  on  the  plain, 
P  th'  breach  with  clustering  foes  he  fought, 

Choked  up  with  grisly  slain. 

Most  valiant  by  the  valiant  styled. 
Their  praise  his  deeds  proclaimM, 

And  oft  his  liegemen  proudly  smiled 
To  hear  their  leader  named. 

But  fate  will  quell  the  hero's  strength, 

And  dim  the  loftiest  brow ; 
And  this,  our  noble  chief,  at  length 

Was  m  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  lay  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath. 

As  sunk  life's  flickering  flame. 
And  thought  it  was  the  trace  of  death, 

That  o'er  his  senses  came. 

And  when  again  day's  blessed  light 

Did  on  his  vision  fall. 
There  stood  by  his  side, — a  wondrous  sight ! 

The  ancient  seneschal. 

He  strove,  but  could  not  utter  word. 

His  misty  senses  fled ; 
Again  he  woke,  and  Moorham's  lord 

Was  bending  o'er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 

And  then,  his  eyelids  raising. 
He  saw  a  chief  with  turban 'd  head. 

Intently  on  him  gazing. 

<*  The  prophets  zealous  servant  I ; 

His  battles  I've  fought  and  won  1 
Christians  I  scorn,  their  creeds  deny. 

But  honour  Mary's  Son. 

**  And  I  have  wedded  an  English  dame. 

And  set  her  parent  free ; 
And  none,  who  wears  an  English  name, 

Shall  e'er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

<*  For  her  dear  sake  I  can  endure 
All  wrong,  all  hatred  smother ; 

Whate'er  I  feel,  thou  art  secure, 
As  though  thou  wert  my  brother."— 


*<  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English  dame !' 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more, 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came, 

He  sigh'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 

With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he. 
But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  sight, 

One  glimpse  of  the  fair  lady. 
Oft  gazed  he  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  jxiced  the  court  betow. 
And  tum'd  his  listening  ear  to  try 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  there ;  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 

Might  on  the  turf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  listening  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold ; 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  fu, 

Upon  the  batUe  field. 
By  stem  and  adverse  fate  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield : 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  cross  the  sea 
With  secret  store  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  set  her  father  free : 

And  how  into  the  foeman's  hands 

She  and  her  people  fell ; 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  his  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear'd. 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray'd. 
And  the  fierce  Saracen,  so  fear'd ! 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid : 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he. 

And  solemn  promise  gave. 
Her  noble  father  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave ; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stem  rule  of  vice ;) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price. — 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  faded  eyes  to  weep ; 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  hamess  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  bray 

Again  to  battle  calls ; 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  array. 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard;  untoward  fate .' 

Sad  to  be  thought  upon : 
But  the  castle's  lord  unlock'd  its  gate. 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

<*  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  thee  adored 

By  tliee  so  well  maintain'd ! 
But  never  may  this  trasty  sword 

WiUi  blood  of  tiiine  be  stain'd  !"— 
L 
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Sir  Maurice  took  him  by  the  hand, 
«  God  bless  thee,  too,'*— be  cried ; 

Then  to  the  nearest  Christian  band 
With  mingled  feelings  hied. 

The  battle  joined,  with  danntlesi  pride 

'Gainst  foemen,  foemen  stood  i 
And  soon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 

With  many  a  brave  man's  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  foioe  | 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain ; 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse, 

And  bore  it  from  the  phdn. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halli, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound; 
The  lady  left  its  leaguer'd  walls. 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd  dame 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerfully ; 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came, 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by ; 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute, 

Then  gave  this  firm  reply : 

**  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  vanisb'4 

So  fleetingly)  I  will  not  chide ; 
Tis  from  remembrance  banish'd. 

«*  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  sword. 
Still  spotless  shall  it  be :  / 

I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord. 
And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee." 

So  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled ; 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  piloted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  zealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo, 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  ?  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stnnger^  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored ; 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 

Man's  grateful  blessings  pour'd. 

He  still  in  warlike  mail  dotii  stalk. 

In  arms  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk. 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  &inst  of  the  fidr. 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind  { 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everywhere. 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  wot  the  furest,  is  the  best, 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride*; 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nun's  coif  dress'd 
For  all  her  sex  beside. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM-VESSEL. 

Freighted  with  passengers  of  every  sort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  leavest  the  busy  port 
Thy  long  and  ample  deck,  where  scatter'd  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  scarlet  dye  i 
Where  dogs  and  children  through  the  crowd  are 

straying, 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  playing. 
While  matron  dames  to  tressell'd  seats  repair,— 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  waves  a  floating  lair. 
Its  dark  form  on  the  sky^  pale  azure  cast. 
Towers  from  this  clustering  group  thy  piUarM  mast. 
The  dense  smoke  issuing  from  its  nairow  TC&t 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volumes  sent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  &r  behind. 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  its  motion  pUet» 
On  either  side  the  white-chum'd  waters  rise. 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  Iray, 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  way. 
Then  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  line 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distant  surface  shine. 

Thou  hold'st  thy  course  in  independent  pride  ; 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  either  wind  or  tide. 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstant,  veer. 
Still  doth  thy  careless  helmsman  onward  sImt; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magician's  waad 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  to  command. 
What  is  this  power  which  thus  within  thee  luikB, 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  mask'd  giant  works  f 
E'en  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning's  tea. 
From  silver  um  ascending,  daily  see 
With^tressy  wreathings  playing  in  the  air. 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  of  a  lady's  hair ; 
Or  rising  from  th'  enamell'd  cup  beneath. 
With  the  soft  fragrance  of  an  infanfa  breaths 
That  which  within  the  peasant's  humble  cot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  month  of  savouj  poC, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fate. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share : 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  pele  beam. 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser's  upcast  stream. 
What  time,  with  bellowing  din  exploded  forth. 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frozen  north. 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-spread  conches 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sight  with  wondering  eyes. 

Thou  hast  to  those  **  in  populous  city  pent,** 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent  s 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  be  destroy'd. 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  enjoyM, 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  confined, 
I  fain  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  mind. 
They  who  had  naught  of  verdant  freshness  seen 
But  suburb  orchaids  choked  withoolworts  graeo. 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  gUde  along, 
Lochlomond's  fair  and  fairy  isles  among ; 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  deep. 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  berried  row'n  that  lave 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave ; 
They,  who  on  higher  objects  scarce  have  counted 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  sonnoantcd. 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  ken, 
The  rocky  summits  of  the  lofity  Ben ; 
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Or  lee  his  purpled  ahouMen  dtrkly  lower 
Throogh  the  din  drapery  of  a  summer  shower. 
Where,  spread  in  hnmd  and   fair  expanse,  the 

Clyde 
Mingles  his  waters  with  the  briny  tid«. 
Along  the  lesser  CuraraHi  roeky  shore,  , 

With  moss  and  crusted  lichens  fleckered  o'er. 
E'en  he,  who  hath  but  warr'd  with  thieving  cat. 
Or  from  his  cupboard  chased  a  hungry  rat. 
The  city  cobbler,— scares  the  wild  seamew 
In  its  mid-flight  with  loud  and  shrill  halloo } 
Or  valiantly  with  fearful  threatening  shakes 
His  lank  and  greasy  head  at  Kittywakes,* 
The  eyes  that  hath  no  fairer  outline  seen 
Than  chimney'd  walls  with  slated  roofs  between. 
Which  hud  and  harshly  edge  the  smoky  sky. 
May  Aron's  softly-vision'd  peaks  descry, 
Cooping  with  graceful  state  her  steepy  sides. 
O'er  which  the  cloud's  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides. 
And  interlacing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
Into  the  pearly  mist  of  ocean's  verge. 
Eyes  which  admired  that  work  of  sordid  skill. 
The  storied  structure  of  a  cotton  mill. 
May,  wondering,  now  behold  the  unnmAber'd  host 
Of  marshall'd  pillars  on  fair  Ireland's  coast. 
Phalanx  on  phalanx  ranged  with  sidelong  bend. 
Or  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend, 
Like  Pharaoh's  army,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore. 
Which  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 

Yet  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee. 
Rover  at  will  on  river,  lake,  and  sea, 
As  profit's  bait  or  pleasure's  lure  engage. 
Thou  offspring  of  that  philosophic  sage, 
Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks. 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks, 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
Graves  on  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name ! — 
Dearer  to  fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fair. 
Are  the  light  skiffs,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
Unfurl  their  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
Upon  the  moving  lap  of  ocean  blue  t 
As  the  proud  swan  on  summer  lake  displays. 
With  plumage  brightening  in  the  morning  rays. 
Her  fair  pavilion  of  erected  wings, — 
They  change,  and  veer,  and  turn  like  living  things. 

So  fairly  rigg'd,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  mast. 
To  brave  with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
Of  every  clime, — ^in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
Did  great  Columbus  <iro8s  the  western  seas, 
And  to  the  stinted  thoughts  of  man  reveal'd 
What  yet  the  course  of  ages  had  conceal'd. 
In  such  as  these,  on  high  adventure  bent 
Round  the  vast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went 
To  such  as  these  are  hardy  seamen  found 
As  with  the  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
Boastmg,  as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip. 
The  varied  fortunes  of  **  our  gallant  ship." 
The  oIKpring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
Ere  yet  the  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 

In  very  truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
A  daily  labourer,  a  mechanic  swart. 
In  wooing  weeds  array'd  of  homely  gray, 
OppoMd  to  gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay. 


•  The  common  or  vulgar  name  of  a  water-bird  frequent 
ing  that  coast. 


To  whose  tree  robes  the  graceful  right  is  given 
To  play  and  d&lly  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thee,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modem  men  with  all  their  alter'd  wayx. 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleam. 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream : 
Fitful  I  gaze  with  adverse  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 
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Gifted  of  Heaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye. 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree. 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee, 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  changing  scene 
Thou  heldstthy  splendid  state,  our  tragic  queen ! 
No  barriers  there  thy  fsir  domain  confined, 
Tby  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mindj 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour. 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impassion'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  face. 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace  $ 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow, 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  borne  ( 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  de€^  dejection. 
The  fix'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection ; 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending. 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  arc  contending ) — 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween  ! 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow. 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatch'd  whisper,  quick  and 

low. 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief. 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief} 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood. 
Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  ravell'd  meaning,  wUsper'i  in  thhoe  ear. 
And  thou  had'st  even  with  him  communion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  slept,    i 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature's  brightest  traces  shine. 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine ; 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  full 

well 
Of  soul-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lengthen'd  shadows  o'er  thee 
glide. 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside. 
Think  not  the  gloiy  of  thy  course  is  spent ; 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent, 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  &de. 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreams, 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems  i 
While  feverish  fuicy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain'd  couch  thy  wondrous  face. 
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Tea ;  and  to  many  a  wight,  bereft  and  lone. 
In  musing  hours,  though  all  to  thee  unknown. 
Soothing  his  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  charm  thou  actest  still. 
And  now  in  crowded  room  or  rich  saloon, 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honoured  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  mayst  thou 

stand) 
AmoDgst  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Te,  who  Britain's  soldiers  be, 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free, 
Who  freely  come  at  danger's  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall. 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  hold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smiled. 
Or  hung  in  love  some  lisping  child ; 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honoured  gray. 

Such  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
The  threatened  tempest  gathering  wide. 
And  list,  with  onward  forms  inclined, 
To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind, 
And  bravely  act,  mid  the  wild  battle's  roar. 
In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may. 
Nerves  steel'd  in  many  a  bloody  day ; 
The  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  his  free  and  native  land. 
Both  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toBs'd  floats  upon  our  shore  I 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  true. 
Let  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue : 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
,  An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain. 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen^ 
ElM  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Yet,  ne'ertheless,  in  strong  array. 

Prepare  ye  for  a  well-fought  day. 

Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  toond. 

And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 

And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  mingled  nmr. 

New  sound  on  England's  shore ! 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 

Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  sea;* 

And  every  rood  of  British  ground. 

On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found. 

Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigorous  tstnkef 

A  deck  of  royal  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD. 
Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek. 

And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye. 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sleek. 

And  soft  and  fair  ?  thou  urchin  sly  ! 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  caresses. 
First  call'd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  f^ 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning. 
As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall. 

Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running, — 
'TIS  infantine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 
With  mocks  and  threaU  half  lispM,  hsOf 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 
Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 
A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging. 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself. 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasure: 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf^ 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look. 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming. 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  hom-book  thumbing. 

Well  s  le^  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo. 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


•  It  was  then  frequently  said,  that  ours 
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ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


RoBEXT  Bloomfizld,  the  son  of  a  tailor  at 
HoningtoD,  in  Suffolk,  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
Deconber,  1766.  His  mother,  who  was  the  village 
school-mistress,  gave  him  the  only  education  he 
ever  received,  and  placed  him  first,  with  a  fanner 
of  Sapiston,  as  his  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
George,  the  brother  of  our  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker in  London.  His  principal  occupation  was 
to  wait  upon  the  journeymen,  in  fetching  their 
dinners,  &c.;  and,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
read  the  newspaper,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  dic- 
tionary, was  soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of 
the  day.  His  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
his  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 
he  says,  he  soon  learned  to  accent  **  hard  words  ," 
besides  which,  he  also  visited  a  debating  society, 
went  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
tory of  £ngland,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
of  geography.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
London  Magazine,  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
which  he  sent  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 
Milk-maid,  or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 
Return.  Indeed,  says  his  biographer,  in  the  An- 
nual Obituary,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
improved  himself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
his  fellow  workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
conversation. 

In  1784,  anxious  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
master  shoemakers,  by  whom  himself  and  his 
brother  were  employed,  Robert  returned  to  his 
relation  at  Sapiston,  and,  for  two  months,  worked 
at  farming.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Dud  bridge,  a  ladies'  shoe- 
maker, and  soon  became  expert  at  his  trade.  In 
1790,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
and  after  some  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  hired  a 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman  Street.  The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
said,  giving  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 
two  pair  of  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
on  his  occupation,  but,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
other  workmen,  actually  completed  his  Farmer's 
Boy :  the  parts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
composed  in  his  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
committed  to  paper.  When  the  manuscript  was  fit 
for  publication,  he  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  various 
booksellers,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  who,  in  his  number  for  September,  1823, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
afiair : — ^  He  brought  his  poem  to  our  office ;  and, 
though  his  unpolished  appearance,  his  coarse  hand- 
writing, and  wretched  orthography,  afforded  no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  yet 
he  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  tlie 
humility  of  his  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  literary 
gentleman,  particularly  conversantin  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  re- 
examined, and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risi- 
bility of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  his  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
plojrment,  in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  how- 
ever, led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Bir.  Capel  Lofifl,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gaee  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which 
he  had  given  *  the  poor  fellow ;'  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  slaved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  Mr.    Hill,  the  proprietor  of   the 
Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
poem  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Vernor   and 
Hood.    These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards    Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily   giving   him 
£200  in  addition  to  the  £50  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.    The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
I  of  the  day  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
I  author  and  his  poem ;  and  the  most  polished  circles 
!  of  society  were  smitten  with  the  charms  of  rural 
{ life,  as  depicted  by  the  Farmer's  Boy.    He  also 
received  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  tho 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  had  him  down   tu 
I  Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
'  settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
j  subsequently  appointed  him  under-sealer  in   tlie 
I  Seal  office.    Subscriptions  were  also  entered  into 
I  for  his  benefit  at  various  places ;    in  addition  to 
which,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  habitation  in  .the  City  Road, 
where,  having  given  up  his  situation  at  the  Seal 
office,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  worked  st 
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his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  also  sold  ^olian 
harps  of  his  own  construction.  He  continued  to 
employ  his  poetical  powers,  and,  besides  contribu- 
ting several  pieces  to  the  Monthly  Mirror,  published 
three  volumes  of  poems,  in  1S02,  1804,  and  1806, 
successively.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour  made  by  him  into  New 
South  Wales,  the  mountain  scenery  of  which 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  as  some 
sa3'y  to  his  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  and  about  the  same  time,  sufiering  much 
from  the  dropsy,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Shelford,  in  liucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  It  seems,  that  the  decrcisin^  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous, 
had  materially  diminished  his  finances;  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
event  was,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Shefford,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  children ;  and  had  published, 
shortly  beforp  his  death.  May  Day  with  the  Muses, 
and  Hazlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama,  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified  eulogy  of 
Parr,  Southey,  Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 


!  and  all  the  most  eminent  critics  and  poets  of  a 
later  date.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  Hours,  has 
taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  merits  of  this 
poem,  which  he  considers  not  inferior  to  the  Seasons 
of  Thomson,  from  which  Bloomfield  probably  took 
the  idea  of  the  Farmer's  Boy ;  though  there  is  no 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  Lofll 
observes,  "flowing  numbers,  feeling  piety,  poetic 
imagery  and  animation,  a  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  natural 
and  pathetic."  The  great  difference  between  the 
composition  of  Thomson  and  Bloomfield  consists 
in  that  of  ^e  latter  being  exclusively  pastor^ 
throughout ;  and,  indeed,  says  Dr.  Drake,  '*  such 
are  its  merits,  that  in  true  pastoral  imagery  and 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  production  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  since  the  daj'S  of  Tbeo- 
cratus."  A  Latin  version  of  the  Fanner's  Boy,  by 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  published  in  1805,  and  it  has  been 
translated,  by  M.  Etienne  Allard,  into  French, 
under  the  title  of  le  Valet  du  Fermier.  We  con- 
clude our  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who  appears  to 
have  blended  with  great  genius,  an  innate  modesty 
and  amiableness  of  character,  with  the  following 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory, 
by  Bernard  Barton : 

It  b  not  quaint  and  local  terms 

Bespriakled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  such  dialect  confirms 

Its  power  unletier'd  minds  to  sway; 
But  'lis  not  these  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thFaU,<— 
Words,  phrases,  fashions,  pass  away. 

But  Truth  and  NaUire  live  throu^  alL 
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SPRING. 

ARGUMENT. 

Invocation,  &c.  Seed-time.   Harrowing.   Morning  walks. 

Milking.    The  dairy.    Suffolk  cheesa    Spring  coming 

forth.    Sheep  food  of  changing.    Lamtnatplay.    The 

butcher,  &;c. 

O  COME,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hoverest  round  my  heart, 
Sweet  inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy, 
Be  thou  my  muse ;  and  faithful  still  to  me. 
Retrace  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehearse ; 
No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse, 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still ; 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charra'd  mine  eyes, 
Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies ; 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow : 
O  point  these  raptures  !  bid  my  bosom  glow ! 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days  ! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  iancy  dwells: 
But  mould  to  truth's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 


Live  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my  songy 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong: 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes. 
His  joys  unreckon'd,  as  his  cares  or  woes. 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  sown. 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  own. 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew. 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
'Twas  thus  with  Giles :  meek,  fatherless  and  poor ; 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued; 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitude ; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book  ' 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

Where  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domains 
Round  Euston's  water'd  vale,  and  sloping  plains. 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies; 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race. 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  stray 'd 
Through  eveiy  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  glade  ; 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  nature's  charms  inclined. 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  inquiiing  mind. 
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A  little  furm  his  geoeious  master  tiird, 

Who  with  peculiar  grace  his  station  fiUM  j 

By  deeds  of  hospitality  endear'd, 

Served  from  aflectioo,  for  his  worth  revered ; 

A  happy  offspring  blest  his  plenteous  board, 

His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  bams  well  stored, 

And  fourscore  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team. 

And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream. 

Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view ; 

And  never  lack'd  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth ; 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky. 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower  or  creeps  along 
The  mcllow'd  soil ;  imbibing  fairer  hues, 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
That  summon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

ploughs. 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
No  groaning  ox  is  doom'd  to  labour  there ; 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  his  road ; 
(Alike  unknown  the  ploughboy  and  the  goad ;) 
But,  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day. 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way. 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and  widening  still. 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill : 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play,   [day ; 
Where  writhing  earth  worms  meet  th'  unwelcome 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown ; 
Again  disturbed,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides ; 
His  heels  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes. 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Welcome,  green  headland  !  firm  beneath  his  feet ; 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs ; 
Till  rest,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain, 
And  new-born  vigour  dwell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
To  crumbling  mould ;  a  level  surface  clear. 
And  strew 'd  with  corn  to  crown  the  rising  year ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles  once  transverse  again, 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done ;  no  more  to  man  is  given ; 
The  grateful  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
Yet  oft  with  anxious  heart  he  looks  around, 
And  marks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 

ground: 
In  fancy  sees  his  trembling  oats  upnin. 
His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun; 
Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store, 
And  all  his  harvest  gathe^'d  round  his  door, 
But  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
A  favourite  morsel  with  the  rook  and  crow ; 
From  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes : 
To  level  crope  most  formidable  foes ; 
Tbeir  danger  well  the  wary  plunderers  know, 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough ; 
Yet  oft  the  skulking  gunner  by  surprise 
Will  scatter  death  amongst  them  as  they  rife. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spacious  field, 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived  terror  yield : 
Nor  guaids  of  property ;  (not  penal  law, 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw  j) 
Familiarized  to  these,  they  boldly  rove. 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretch'd  forth 
Shift  them  at  eve  or  morn  from  place  to  place. 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race ; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round, 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground ; 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm, 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th*  impending  harm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home : 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  mom  to  come : 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound ; 
But  when  at  daybreak  summon 'd  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caroU'd  o'er  his  head. — 
His  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bowers. 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borrow 'd  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud, 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  Aow'd, 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats : 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat ; 
The  sporting  whitethroat  on  some  twig's  end  borne, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  morn  j 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush, 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung. 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side ; 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalk'd  along  the  road, 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay. 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run, 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood, 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud  5 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found. 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round  i 
To  shun  whose  thefts  was  Giles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air, 
pigh  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
And  thus  each  mom  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies ; 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam. 
Singing  and  scrubbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream. 
Bawls  out  "Go  fetch  the  cowt  /" — ^he  hears  no  more ; 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door. 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared  5 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes ; 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows ; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyard  yields  no  more 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wintry  store. 
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Keluctaoce  marlcB  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow  { 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know : 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead ; 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoe'er  they  strajr^ 
Allow'd  precedence,  undisputed  sway : 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintained. 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain'd. 
At  home,  the  yard  affords  a  grateful  scene ; 
For  Spring  makes  e'en  a'miry  cowyard  clean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyM 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed, 
Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  folio w'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray. 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay ; 
The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams^ 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee; 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade. 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade, 
As  unambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maid: 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store, 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door; 
Her  cows  dismiss 'd  the  luscious  mead  to  roam. 
Till  eve  again  recalls  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  choicest  care. 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there ; 
Slow  rolls  the  chum,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name ; 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter'^  dash'd  from  side  to  side ; 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray. 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand. 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command  i 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns : 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums ; 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food ; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brood, 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  mom,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 

Unrivall'd  stands  thy  country  cheese,  0  Giles ! 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles ; 
Whose  £ime  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke, 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 
That  pass  like  current  coin  the  nation  through: 
And,  ah !  experience  proves  the  satire  true. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart. 
Dependant,  huge  metropolis  !  where  art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms. 
Midst  poisonoui  smokes  and  iteams,  and  rattling 
looms; 


Where  grandeur  revels  in  unboiuded  stores ; 
Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  at  their  doors ! 
Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  drain'st  the  country  round. 
Till  London  market,  London  price,  resound 
Through  every  town,  round  every  passing  load. 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road  : 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every^  hour, 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stour: 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose. 
From  Onvell's  brink,  from  Wavcny,  or  Ouse. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy  wives  run  mad  for  cream. 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  name ; 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursue. 
And  strangers  tell  of  **  three  times  skimm'd  sky- 
blue." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  its  boast; 
What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  post ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  faster  than  the  knife. 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  life. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  'tis  laid. 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  bending  blade; 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory !  Ye  Cheshire  meads. 
Or  Severn's  flowery  dales,  where  plenty  treads. 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  these. 
Farewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned  cheese ! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone. 
Thus  turn  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stone. 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies : 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom 'st  the  only  prize ! 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stored  ; 
Where'er  she  treads,  Love  gladdens  every  plain. 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  flies. 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies ; 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway ; 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay. 
And  trees,  and  shrubs,  no  longer  budding  seen. 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  green ; 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  pursue. 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  his  charge;  no  wilds  had  they  to 
roam; 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  home. 
No  yellow-blossom 'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  thorn. 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  torn  ; 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee. 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety  ! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day ! 
Released  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  play ; 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range, 
And  taste  them  alt  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  luxuriant  their  grassy  food, 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  good ; 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet. 
And  starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feeL 
Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  throng. 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along  ! 
Giles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stroll ; 
Sees  every  pass  secured,  and  fences  whole ; 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye. 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  essays  to  fly; 
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Where  blows  the  woodbine,  faintly  streakM  with 
And  rests  on  every  bough  its  tender  head ;         [red» 
Round  the  young  ash  its  twining  branches  meet, 
Or  crown  the  hawthorn  with  its  odours  sweet 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  green : 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way  ? 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
Or  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
Ye  who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face : 
If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth. 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth, 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy. 
Midst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race. 
And  indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place  ( 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one. 
From  eveiy  side  assembling  playmates  run ; 
A  tiKmsaud  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say,  *'  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ;" 
Away  they  seour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
There  panting  stop  t  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  j 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
Scattering  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fidr  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  &Uen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom .' 
Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood. 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 
Care  loads  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart, 
For  k>,  the  murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart. 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die. 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
His  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more ; 
Closed  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench'd  in  gore. 
Nor  can  compassion,  with  her  softest  notes. 
Withhold  the  knife  that  plunges  through  their  throats. 

Down,  indignation !  hence,  ideas  foul  I 
Away  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way. 
Beneath  approaching  Summer's  fervid  ray } 
Nor  thankless  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy, 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 


SUMMER. 

ARGUMENT. 
Tvmip  sowing.    Wheat  ripening.    Sparrows.     InsectsL 
The  skyUrk.     Reaping,  ftc.     Harve9l.field.      Dairy. 
Biaidfftc.    Laboorenofihebam.    The  gander.   Night: 
a  thunder-siomi.    Uarvest'home.    Reflections,  &c. 

The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart. 
Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still. 
He  kwks  beyond  the  prosent  good  or  ill ; 


Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing's  worth. 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  ; 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers ; 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares, 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears  $ 

Or  clover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads. 

Though  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food ; 

That  promise  fails,  when  buried  deep  in  snow. 

And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 

For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 

Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 

For  this,  the  seed  minutely  small,  he  sows. 

Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 

But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days  I 

High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays  ; 

Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 

The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 

O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes. 

The  farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls. 

And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 

«  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 

cries; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
**  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way."     He  comes,  but  comes  in 

vain, 
Diy  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works ; 
Still,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  hiugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scorn. 
E'en  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school, 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please, 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees : 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles. 
Presents  a  cheerful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow'd  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid ; 
Thither  well  pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below, 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  wcigh'd  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  ; 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-grown,  dewy  border  beats. 
On  either  side  completely  overspread, 
Here  branches  bend,  there  corn  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert,  hail !  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires. 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
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Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms, 
And  heaven  directed  thought  his  hosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  boughs  light  shadows  play. 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small,  dust-colour'd  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  convey'd, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade, 
And  flirts  his  Almy  wings,  and  looks  around. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green, 
And  all  prolific  summer's  sporting  train, 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  ? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh, 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  corn,  he  cheerly  sings, 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  ; 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight, 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by. 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguishM  quite, 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !    From  sleep  who  could  forbear, 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round. 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ? 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar, 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more, 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays, 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise ; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  j 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  joinM. 

Here,  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth, 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 


From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 

When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 

No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestowi"— 

Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows ! 

And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 

Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !   where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  slips 
along: 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  beat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  bis  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet 
Come,  health  !  come,  jollity  !  light-footed,  come ; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own ; 
Each  moisten 'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown : 
The  unpeopled  dwelling    mourns   its    tenants 

stray 'd ; 
E'en  the  domestic,  laughing  daiiy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease, 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  icar. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down ; 
Where  oft  the  mastiff  skulks  with  half  shut  eye, 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by  ; 
While  unrestrain'd  the  social  converse  flows, 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  knows. 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo  I  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid. 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  anujM; 
Her  hat  awr}',  divested  of  her  gown, 
Her  creaking  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  brown ; 
Invidious  barrier ;  why  art  thou  so  high. 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by. 
There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sight. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  ? 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  many  a  joke  of  momentary  birth. 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak. 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  cheek. 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours. 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powers ; 
Thirst  ragos  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail, 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brew'd  ale  ; 
Beneath  some  sheltering  heap  of  yellow  corn 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  horn. 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame. 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given. 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  smiles, 
A  common  cheer  for  all ; — e'en  humble  Giles, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  yield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field ; 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobweb 'd  barn's  impure  and  dusty  air; 
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To  ride  in  murky  state  the  panting  steed, 
Destined  aloft  th'  unloaded  grain  to  tread, 
Where,  in  his  path  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown. 
He  rears,  and  plunges  the  loose  mountain  down ; 
Laborious  task  .'  with  what  delight  when  done 
Both  horse  and  rider  greet  th'  imclouded  sun  ! 

Yet  by  th*  unclouded  sun  are  hourly  bred 
The  bold  assailants  that  surround  thine  head, 
Poor,  patient  Ball  i  and  with  insulting  wing 
Roar  in  thine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting. 
In  thy  behalf  the  crest-waved  boughs  avail 
More  than  thy  short-clipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
A  moving  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
Shame  to  the  man,  whatever  fame  he  bore, 
Who  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne*er  restore, 
Thy  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good. 
When  swarming  flies  contending  suck  th}"  blood. 
Nor  thine  alone  the  suffering,  thine  the  care, 
The  fretful  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share  ; 
Tormented  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides. 
Or  angry  sweeps  them  from  her  new-shorn  sides. 
Penn'd  in  the  yard,  e'en  now  at  closing  day. 
Unruly  cows  with  mark'd  impatience  stay, 
And  vainly  striving  to  escape  their  foes. 
The  pail  kick  down ;  a  piteous  current  flows. 

1st  not  enough  that  plagues  like  these  molest  ? 
Must  still  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  ? 
He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard. 
His  fuU-fledg'd  progeny's  imperious  guard ; 
The  gander: — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold. 
At  the  colt's  footlock  takes  his  daring  hold  t 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow. 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow : 
£ach  booby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys. 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  bock  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  fall, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull, 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls :  a  timely  check. 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neckt 
For  lo }  of  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound ; 
Behold  that  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground ! 
Thus  fools  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue. 
As  savage  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 
Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf. 
Using  the  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself. 
As  when  by  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage, 
Whose  nibbling  warfare  on  the  grunter's  side 
Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide ; 
Gently  he  stoops,  or  stretch'd  at  ease  along. 
Enjoys  the  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng. 
That  march  exulting  round  his  fallen  head. 
As  human  victors  trample  on  their  dead.       [thou  ! 
Still  twilight,  welcome !    Rest,  how  sweet  art 
Now  eve  overhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow : 
The  fu  stretch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light. 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught ;  that  on  the  sight 
Flash  from  iti  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours. 
In  fancy's  eye,  a  chain  of  mouldering  towers  s 
Or  craggy  coasts  just  rising  into  view. 
Midst  javelins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 

Anon  tired  labourers  bless  their  sheltering  home. 
When  midnight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come. 
Tlie  farmer  wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
The  angry  shafts  of  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed ;  I 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars. 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doors  t 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course  ;  the  wind  begins  to  rise  i 
And  full-leaTd  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  day. 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way : 
Sounds  in  his  chimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail  ( 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends. 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  de- 
scends : 
The  frighten 'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies. 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries. — 
Where  now's  the  trifler  P  where  the  child  of 
pride  ? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  tried  ! 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear. 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear ; 
Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast, 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower. 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  double  power ; 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun, 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done  ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu, 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom  grew. 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come. 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest-home. 
No  blood-stain 'd  victory,  in  story  bright. 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight ; 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroy : 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood. 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  ? 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows. 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows. 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  till'd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom :— old  and  young ; 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throng. 
With  artizans  that  lent  their  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd. 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  hoard. 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board. 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave ; 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forefathers  brave. 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tried. 
And  cooks  had  nature's  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore. 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'er: 
A  wider  circle  spreads,  and  smiles  abound. 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round  ; 
Care's  mortal  foe  5  that  sprightly  joys  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazel's  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise. 
And  crackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song. 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest. 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place, 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face. 
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RelillB  the  jug,  his  honoured  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days,— -of  days  long  past  I  sing, 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting ; 
£re  tyrant  customs  strength  suflScient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor : 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race, 
Where'er  refinement  shows  its  hated  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated ; — *tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse ; 
Destroys  life's  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man  : 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashion  lordly  reigns ; 
Yet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart : 
**  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome* 

cold  ? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see, 
Has  wealth  done  this  ? — then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me ; 
Foe  to  our  rights  ;  that  leaves  a  powerful  few 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue : — 
For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more : 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'er : 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 
No  ;  though  indulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  tlie  poet  sings,  with  us  resides ; 
In  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  damsel  hides  ; 
And  will  he  then  in  raptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
A  barley  loaf,  'tis  true,  my  table  crowns. 
That,  fast  diminishing  in  lusty  rounds. 
Stops  nature's  cravings  ;  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this, — that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields. 
When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on  ; 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone  i 
The  selfsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command. 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand : 
For  home-brew'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased. 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charm'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl. 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  farmer,  ere  his  heart  approves. 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves : 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide  s 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride. 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dress, 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
His  guests  selected  ;  rank's  punctilios  known  i 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  ; 
Restraint's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maim  ; 
Selected  guests  selected  phrases  claim  ; 
Nor  reigns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  join. 
That  good  old  master  felt  in  shaking  mine. 


Heaven  bless  his  memory  !  bless  his  honoiir*d  doiik 
(The  poor  will  speak  his  lasting,  worthy  fame :) 
To   souls   fair-purposed   strength    and 

give; 
In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodness  live  t 
Let  labour  have  its  due  !  mj  cot  shall  be  . 
From  chilling  want  and  guilty  muimms  free : 
Let  labour  have  its  due ;  then  peace  is  mine. 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  repine.** 


AUTUMN. 

ARGUMENT. 
Acom&  Hogs  in  the  wood.  Wheat-flowing.  Th« 
church.  Village  girlff.  The  mad  girt  The  binl- 
boy'fl  hut.  Disappointment;  R«flecUoD8,&c.  Eusumi- 
hall.  Fox-hunting.  Old  Trouncer.  Long  nights.  A 
welcome  to  Wiator. 

AoAnr,  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  floods. 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  woods. 
Invite  my  song  (  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell. 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  mom. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman's  horn. 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  supply 
The  restless,  wandering  tenants  of  the  sty ; 
From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haste. 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns  ;  yet  but  thinly  found 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  gtoond. 
It  comes  ;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave  : 
Their  home  well  pleased  the  joint  adventurers 

leave : 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  yoong; 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among. 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  roond. 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  bestrew  ttm 

ground, 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  Aukms  sqoalli. 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  Calls ; 
Hot,  thirsty  food ;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  msh-grown  pool. 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealooi  eye 
Guards  every  point ;  who  sits,  prepared  to  fly. 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake. 
Too  closely  screen'd  for  niflian  winds  to  shake ; 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around. 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound: 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  they  bear. 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear. 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  rush,  and 

reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go, 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe ; 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spreads. 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds, 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap ; 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon  cease. 
And  night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  peace. 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bougtt 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest;  and  huddling  side  by  side. 
The  herd  in  closest  ambush  seek  to  hide ; 
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Seek  some  wum  ilope  with  ahagged  moss  o*er^ 

spready 
Dried  leaves  tbeir  copiotis  eoTeriDg  end  their  bed. 
In  Tain  may  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that 

fall, 
And  solemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  calL 
"Whole  dajt  and  nights  they  tarry  midst  their  stare, 
Nor  quit  the  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

Beyond  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
That  rolling  earth's  unvarying  coarse  will  bring. 
Who  tills  the  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye. 
And  sees  next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky. 
And  even  now,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies. 
Deposits  seed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise  s 
Seed  ^ell  prepared,  and  warm'd  with  glowing  lime, 
'Gainst  earth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time : 
For  searching  frosts  and  various  ills  invade. 
Whilst  wintty  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
The  plough  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
Dive  deep :  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
A  fattening  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold. 
And  all  the  cowyard's  highly  valued  store. 
That  late  bestrew'd  the  blacken'd  surface  o'er. 
No  idling  hours  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
Her  dancing  taper  over  outstretch 'd  limbs. 
And  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  dress 'd. 
Plays  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest: 
Here  Giles  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
With  strong  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones, 
And  knows  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
Of  Sat>bath  bell  he  hears  at  sermon  time, 
That  down  the  brook  sound  sweetly  in  tlie  gale. 
Or  strike  the  rising  bill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Nor  his  alone  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste : 
Kind  rest  extends  to  all  \ — save  one  poor  beast. 
That  true  to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod. 
To  bring  the  pastor  to  the  House  of  God : 
Mean  structure ;  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  ! 
The  rude  inelegance  of  poverty 
Reigns  here  alone ;  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
Those  narrow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 
O'er  whose  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread. 
And  rampant  nettles  lift  the  spiry  head. 
Whilst  from  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
The  gray-capp'd  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 

Kound  these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
meet. 
And  tread  departed  friends  beneath  their  feet ; 
And  new-briar'd  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh, 
Show  each  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 

Midst  timely  greetings  village  news  goes  round, 
Of  crops  late  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground  ; 
Experienced  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join ; 
While  sturdy  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine. 
With  pride  elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
To  jump  from  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave ; 
Then  close  consulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
To  plan  fresh  sports  when  tedious  sei-vice  ends. 

Hither  at  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul. 
Sweet  village  maids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

stroll. 
That  like  the  light-heel'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove. 
Look  shyly  curious ;  ripening  into  love ; 
For  love's  their  errand :  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
On  either  cheek,  a  beighten'd  lustre  know : 
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When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  sly. 
And  rapture  beams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  par^,  nature's  pride. 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried^ 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribands  gay. 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way : 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand. 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenity,  her  peace  was  gone. 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone : 
Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief  {  for  quick  restrain'd, 
Mirth  follow 'd  loud  ;  or  indignation  reign 'd; 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home, 
The  heath,  the  conmion,  or  the  fields' to  roam: 
Terror  and  joy  alternate  ruled  her  hours ; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flowers ; 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
I'll  fated  maid  !  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled. 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed — 
Thy  bed  of  straw  !  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow  ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy. 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  ; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrec}'  she  takes, 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom :   0  how  much  more 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  morn  I — 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infitnt  scat, 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat ; 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie, 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty ; 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails : 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  than 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  tree ; 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow ; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro ; — 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  ;—  ' 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side.  • 

Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away  ! 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start. 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart ; 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gamers  round. 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound : 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simpJe  word,—**  Oh  dear !» 
A  thousand  times  reputed  to  the  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind  I 
For  ever  of  the  profler'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight. — 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss. 
Health's  gallant  hopes,— and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 
For  in  life's  road,  though  tJiorns  abundant  grow. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  know  ; 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  alsng  the  stream  of  time  j 
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At  eve  to  bear  beside  their  tr?nquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come  : 
That  love  matured,  next  pbyful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy  ; 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace  j — 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  ! 

0  thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies  ! 
Let  peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 

Shorn  of  their  flowers  that  shed  th*  untreasured 
seed, 
The  withering  pasture,  and  the  fading  mead. 
Less  tempting  grown,  diminish  more  and  more. 
The  dairy's  pride  ;  sweet  Summer's  flowing  store 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press, 
Where  the  fireside,  a  school  of  tenderness, 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  brood. 
That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  into  day. 
Through  yard  or  pond   pursue    their  venturous 
way. 

Far  weightier  cares  and  wider  scenes  expand; 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-sown  land  ! 
"  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,  Giles,  and  guard 
The  rising  wheat ;  ensure  its  great  reward : 
A  future  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride. 
Demand  thy  vigilance;  then  be  it  tried: 
Exert  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  shotless  gun  ; 
Go,  tarry  theie  from  morn  till  setting  sun." 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends ; 
The  half-stripp'd  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends. 
O  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low, 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  or  early  snow. 
Might  bring  home's  comfort  fresh  before  his  eyes  ! 
No  sooner  thought,  than  see  the  structure  rise, 
In  some  sequester'd  nook,  embank'd  around, 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  straw  in  burdens  bound: 
Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  his  richest  store. 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields. 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  whitethorns  towering,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  frost-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows  ; 
Where  clustering  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise. 
He  crops  the  loaded  branch  ;  a  cum'brous  prize ; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputtering  fruit  he  rests. 
Placing  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests  ; 
His  guests  by  promise  ;  playmates  young  and  gay: — 
But,  ah  !  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away  ! 
He  sweeps  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain 
Till  feeling  disappointment's  cruel  pain, 
His  fairy  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage. 
His  banquet  marr'd,  growti  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  field  becomes  his  prison,  till  on  high 
Benighted  birds  to  shades  and  coverts  fly. 
Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  he  prisoner  be  ? 
If  flelds  are  prisons,  where  is  liberty  ? 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll ; 
But  disappointed  hope  untunes  the  soul : 
Kestraints  unfelt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow, 
When  troubles  press  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  trivial  up  to  greater  woes ; 
From  the  poor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes. 
To  where  the  dungeon 'd  mourner  heaves  the  sigh ; 
Where  not  one  cheering  sunbeam  meets  his  eye. 


Though  ineffectual  pity  thine  may  be. 
No  wealth,  no  power  to  set  tlie  captive  free  ; 
Though  only  to  thy  lavish'd  sight  is  given 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trod  to  heaven ; 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  forlom. 
And  deeper  drive  aflOictbn's  barbed  thorn. 
Say  not,  **  I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  eell 
With  news  of    dearest  friends ;   bow  good,  ham 

weU; 
I'll  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart:" 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  tiifler's  part. 
To  sip  flat  pleasures  from  thy  glass's  brim. 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that's  due  to  him. 
In  mercy  spare  the  base,  unmanly  blow : 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  of  yon  ? 
Back  to  past  joys  in  vain  his  thoughts  may  sCiay, 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten,  worn-out  way. 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  breatt. 
And  curses  on  thee  break  his  midnight  rest. 

Bereft  of  song,  and  ever-cheering  gieen, 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  Summer  scene. 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood. 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  blood: 
For  bold  exertion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  sportsmen,  and  the  chiding  hound  i 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  with  joy. 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  ^itzroy. 
Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gifts  that  wide  extend ; 
The  farmer's  patron  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 
Whose  mansion  glitters  with  the  eaitem  imy. 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way, 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride. 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside, 
Ingulf'd  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  wann. 
Till  lo !  a  plot  portends  their  coming  hann. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  mom. 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn. 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey, 
He's  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day. 
From  his  strong  hold  block'd  out ;  perhapi  to  bleed. 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  running  on. 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one  j 
Trace  every  spot ;  whilst  down  each  noble  glade 
^That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade. 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flame. 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 
Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  vrays 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogn,  and  anxiooii  strays. 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn. 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn  ; 
Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried. 
The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side, 
His  lifted  finger  to  his  ear  he  plies. 
And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 
Of  dogs  quick-mouth'd,  and  shouts  that  mingle 

loud. 
As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  elond  to  cload 
With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vigorous  mould. 
O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold. 
The  shining  courser  lengthens  every  bound. 
And  his  strong  footlocks  suck  the  moisten 'd  ground. 
As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  they  ponr. 
And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar. 
O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low. 
The  stiff-Umb'd  peasant  gloiyiog  in  the  show. 
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Punaes  in  vain,  where  youth  itself  soon  tires. 
Spite  of  the  transports  that  the  chase  inspires : 
For  who  unmounted  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
Or  hear  the  music  of  the  leading  cry  ? 
Poor,  faithful  Trouncer!    thou  canst    lead    no 
more; 
All  thy  fatigutfs  and  all  thy  triumphs  o*er ! 
Triumphs  of  worth,  whose  long-excelling  fame 
Was  still  to  follow  true  the  hunted  game ; 
Beneath  enormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast. 
In  thick,  impenetrable  covers  lost. 
When  the  warm  pack  in  faltering  silence  stood. 
Thine  was  the  note  that  roused  the  listening  woodt 
Rekindling  every  joy  with  tenfold  force. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  tainted  course, 
Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross, 
And  tempt  along  the  animated  horse ; 
Furemost  o*er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pass. 
And  sweep  the  showering  dewdrops  from  the  grass  ; 
Then  bright  emerging  from  the  mist  below 
To  climb  the  woodland  hill's  exulting  brow. 

Pride  of  thy  race !  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 
Full  many  human  leaders  daily  shine  ! 
Less  faith,  less  constancy,  less  generous  zeal !— 
Then  no  disgrace  my  humble  verse  shall  feel, 
Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows. 
Or  poison 'd  sentiment  from  rancour  flows ; 
Nor  flowers  are  strewn  around  ambition's  car : 
An  honest  dog's  a  nobler  theme  by  far. 
Each  sportsman  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh. 
When  death's  cold  touch  had  stopt   his    tuneful 

cry  I 
And  though  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise. 
In  memory  lived,  and  flow'd  in  rustic  lays. 
Short  was  the  strain  of  monumental  wo : 
**  Foxc«  rejoice  f  here  buried  lies  your  foe !" 
In  safety  housed,  throughout  nighfa  lengthening 

reign 
Th«  cock  sends  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  strain ; 
More  frequent,  as  the  glooms  of  midnight  flee. 
And  hours  roll  round  that  brought  him  liberty, 
When  Summer's  early  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and  bright, 
Chased  quick  away  the  transitory  night : — 
Hours  now  in  darkness  veil'd  {  yet  loud  the  scream 
Of  geese  impatient  for  the  playful  stream  ; 
And  all  the  feather'd  tribe  imprisonM  raise 
Their  morning  notes  of  inharmonious  praise: 
And  many  a  clamorous  hen  and  cockrel  gay. 
When  daylight  slowly  through  the  fog  breaks  way. 
Fly  wantonly  abroad :  but,  ah,  how  soon 
The  shades  of  twilight  follow  hazy  noon. 
Shortening  the  busy  day  ! — day  that  slides  by 
Amidst  th'  unfinish'd  toils  of  husbandry ; 
Toils  still  each  mom  resumed  with  double  care. 
To  meet  the  icy  terrors  of  the  year ; 
To  meet  the  threats  of  Boreas  undismay'd. 
And  Winter's  gathering  frowns  and  hoary  head. 

Then  welcome  cold;  welcome  ye  snowy  nights! 
Heaven  midst  your  rage  shall  mingle  pure  delights. 
And  confldence  of  hope  the  soul  sustain, 
While  devastation  sweeps  along  the  plain : 
Nor  shall  the  child  of  poverty  despair, 
But  bless  the  power  that  rules  the  changing  year. 
Assured, —  though    horrors    round   his   cottage 

reign,— 
That  Spring  will  come,  and  nature  smile  again. 


WINTER. 

ARGUMENT. 
TendernesB  lo  cattle.  Frozen  turnips.  The  cowryard. 
Nighu  The  farm-house.  Fireside.  Parmer's  advice 
and  instruction.  Nishtly  cares  of  the  suble.  Dobbin. 
The  post-horse.  Sheep-stealing  dc^.  Walks  occa- 
sioned thereby.  The  ghosu  Lamb  time.  Returning 
Spring.    Conclusion. 

With  kindred  pleasures  moved,  and  cares  oppress'd, 
Sharing  alike  our  weariness  and  rest ; 
Who  lives  the  daily  partner  of  our  hours. 
Through  every  change  of  heat,  and    frost,  and 

showers ; 
Partakes  our  cheerful  menls,  partaking  first 
In  mutual  labour,  and  fatigue,  and  thirst ; 
The  kindly  intercourse  will  ever  prove 
A  bond  of  amity  and  social  love. 
To  more  than  man  this  generous  warmth  extends, 
And  oft  the  team  and  shivering  herd  befriends ; 
Tender  solicitude  the  bosom  Alls, 
And  pity  executes  what  reason  wills : 
Youth  learns  compassion's  tale  from  every  tongue, 
And  flies  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  young. 

When  now,  tusparing  as  the  scourge  of  war. 
Blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves  dismantled  roar. 
Around  their  home  the  storm-pinch'd  cattle  lows, 
No  nourishment  in  frozen  pastures  grows ; 
Yet  frozen  pastures  every  morn  resound 
With  fair  abundance  thundering  to  the  ground. 
For  though  on  hoary  twigs  no  buds  peep  out. 
And  e'en  the  hardy  brambles  cease  to  sprout. 
Beneath  dread  Winter's  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  grow. 
Till  now  imperious  want  and  wide-spread  dearth 
Bid  labour  claim  her  treasures  from  the  earth. 
On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls. 
To  strew  the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calls. 
On  driving  gales  sharp  hail  indignant  flies. 
And  sleet,  more  irksome  still,  assails  his  eyes  ; 
Snow  clogs  his  feet ;  or  if  no  snow  is  seen, 
The  field  w^ith  all  its  juicy  store  to  screen. 
Deep  goes  the  frost,  till  every  root  is  found 
A  nuiss  of  rolling  ice  upon  the  ground. 
No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast, 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast, 
Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  foremost  go. 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow ; 
When  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  the  prize, 
From  their  mix'd  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 
In  beaded  rows  if  drops  now  deck  the  spray, 
While  the  sun  grants  a  momentary  ray. 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene. 
And  stiffen 'd  into  gems  the  drops  are  seen ; 
And  down  the  furrow'd  oak's  broad  southern  side 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  night  approaching  bids  for  rest  prepare. 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  the  frosty  air. 
Nor  stops  till  deepest  shades  of  darkness  come. 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  labourer  home. 
From  bim,  with  bed  and  nightly  food  supplied. 
Throughout  the  yard,  housed  round  on  every  side, 
Deep  plunging  cows  their  rustling  feast  enjoy. 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfuls  from  the  passing  boy 
Who  moves  unseen  beneath  his  trailing  load. 
Fills  the  tall  racks,  and  leaves  a  scatter'd  road. 
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Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  warm  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to  their  sty, 
When  Giles  with  well-know q  voice,  already  there, 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 

Him,  though  the  cold  may  pierce,  and  storms 
molest. 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest ; 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile, 
He  hurls  the  fagot  bursting  from  the  pile, 
And  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys, 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze, 
That  quivering  strong  through  every  opening  flies, 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim,] 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high. 
On  beams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie, 
Bade  his  wide  fabric  unimpair'd  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain  j 
Bade,  from  its  centra]  base,  capacious  laid. 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head  ; 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored. 
And  tempests  howl'd,  and  Christmas  gambols  roar*d, 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie, 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend, 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end. 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat  i — the  ploughman 

smiles. 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool. 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school ; 
For  now  attentively  'tis  his  to  hear. 
Interrogations  from  the  master's  chair. 
**  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  snowy  head  ? 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm, 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark  !  it  blows ;  a  dark  and  dismal  night; 
Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  steps  aright ! 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed, 
The  fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide, 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes, 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stammering  capon  crows, 
Or  goose,  or  nodding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
As  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh : 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 
To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  th'  unshelter'd  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  i    [see. 
Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  mayst  hourly 
Thai  duty^s  batit  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavory  cup  though  thou  mayst  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  sufferings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Perhaps  e'en  now,  while  here  those  joys  we  boast. 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighbouring  coast. 
Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar, 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou. 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow  $ 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench'd,  now  dry,  by  turns  i 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  buxni. 
On  some  tall  cliff  upraised  a  flaming  guide, 
That  throws  its  fiiendly  radlince  o'er  the  tide. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  declining  day. 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  his  watery  way  $ 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secure  toe  lie. 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  the  sky. 
Round  liis  head  whistling ;— and  shalt  thou  repine. 
While  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine !" 
Mild  as  the  vernal  shower,  his  words  prevail. 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale  r 
His  wondering  hearers  learn,  and  ever  keep 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep ; 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  circuit  tries. 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  hour  they  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kind : 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  close. 
As  through  the  blood  its  balmy  influence  goes. 
When  the  cheer'd  heart  forgets  fatigues  and  cares. 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  bears. 
Sweet  then  the  ploughman'^  slumbers,  hale  and 
young. 
When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue ; 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  inspire. 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snaking  fire. 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repose ; 
Ditiuslng  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves. 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  loves. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  perfect  ease  possessM, 
From  night  till  mom  alternate  food  and  rest. 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debarr'd, 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  sure  reward. 
Yet  when  from  plough  or  limibering  cart  set  free. 
They  taste  a  wliile  the  sweets  of  liberty: 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel: 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again, 
To  trudge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkllng  chain. 

Shortsighted  Dobbin  !— thou  canst  only  see 
The  triyial  hardships  that  encompass  thee : 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repoee: 
Could  the  poor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  Ms  woes: 
Show  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfold 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold : 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  from  stage  to  stage. 
Still  on  Am  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed ; 
For  them    his  limbs   grow  weak,  his  bare  ribs 

bleed ; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command. 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge ; — 'tis  ht  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gains, 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pams. 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground. 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around : 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  sides. 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides : 
Through  hb  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  flows 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes,  eager-eyed. 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  by  bis  side  i 
And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door. 
As  the  starved  mariner  the  friendly  there. 
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Ah,  well  for  him  if  here  his  Bufferings  censed^ 
And  ample  hours  of  rest  his  pains  appeased ! 
But  roused  again,  and  sternly  bade  to  rise. 
And  shake  refreshing  slumber  from  hb  eyes, 
Ere  his  exhausted  spirits  can  return. 
Or  through  his  fnune  reviving  ardour  bum,     [sore. 
Come  fort}i  he  must,  though  limping,  maimM,  and 
He  hears  the  whip ;  the  chaise  is  at  the  door  i — 
The  collar  tightens,  and  again  he  feels 
His  half-heal'd  wounds  inflamed ;  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  sameness  in  his  ears  resound, 
0*er  blinding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 
Thus  nightly  robb'd,  and  injured  day  by  day, 
His  piecemeal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 
What  say*st  thou,  Dobbin  ?  what  though  hounds 

await 
With  open  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  fate. 
No  better  fate  attends  hi$  public  race  { 
His  life  is  misery,  and  bis  end  disgrace. 
Then  freely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill: 
Obey  but  one  short  law, — thy  driver's  wilL 
Affection  to  thy  memory  ever  true. 
Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew ; 
And  back  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 
Recount  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  lide 
To  pond,  or  field,  or  village  fair,  when  thou 
Heldst  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow  I 
And  oft  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
Upon  thy  generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 

Though  faithful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
The  midnight  chieftain  of  the  fanner's  yard, 
Beneath  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice, 
Woke  by  the  echo  of  his  hollow  voice ; 
Yet  as  the  hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
Snuff  the  fowl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back ; 
And  e'en  the  docile  pointer  know  disgrace. 
Thwarting  the  general  instinct  of  bis  race ; 
E'en  so  the  mastiff,  or  the  meaner  cur 
At  times  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
(A  pattern  of  fidelity  by  day  t 
By  night  a  murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey ;) 
And  round  the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creepy 
And  coward-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep. 
Alone  the  wanton  mischief  he  pursues. 
Alone  in  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues ; 
Chasing  amain  his  frightened  victims  round. 
Till  death  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground ; 
Then  wearied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away, 
And  licks  his  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 

The  deed  discovered,  and  the  news  once  spread. 
Vengeance  hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head : 
And  careful  shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
In  patient  watchings  for  the  common  foe  j 
A  foe  most  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
Should  wait  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase. 

In  part  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
Giles,  ere  he  sleeps,  his  little  flock  must  tell. 
From  the  fireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies. 
Glad  if  the  fuU-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes. 
And  through  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
Shed  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
With  sauntering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 
Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile ; 
There  views  the  white-robed  clouds  in  clusters 

driven. 
And  all  the  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven. 


Low,  on  the  utmost  boundai-y  of  tlie  sight. 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light  i 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly, 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye. 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair, 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west. 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  mighty  Shephekd's  everlasting  Name. 

Whilst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 
Time  glides  away ;  neglected  duty  calls ; 
At  once  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  falls. 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day. 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way. 
In  thought  still  half-absorb 'd,  andchilPd  with  cold. 
When  lo !  an  object  frightful  to  behold ; 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray. 
Around  whose  feet  tlie  waving  shadow's  play, 
Stands  in  his  path ! — He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  firom  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  halloos  o'er  his  head  unseen ; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene: 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  whisper'd  low. 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threateiiing  foe ; 
•And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly, 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  steadfast  eye. 
**  'Tis  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove  { 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love  \ 
If  thou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes, 
Still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise. 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  eve. 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  0,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
(Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bower. 
Beneath    whose    trunk    I've  weather'd   many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way. 
But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
'Tis  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  haste ; 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced : 
And  can  I  then  have  reach'd  that  very  tree  ? 
Or  is  its  reve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  ?" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again : 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near. 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace. 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows ; 
And  strengthen 'd  confidence  shall  hence  fulfil 
(With  conscious  innocence  more  valued  still 
2m2 
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The  dreariest  task  that  wiater  nights  can  bring. 
By  churchyard  dark,  or  grove,  or  fairy  ring ; 
Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  youth. 
Till  loitering  reason  hoists  the  scale  of  truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  his  course  pursues. 
Till  numbering  his  heavy-sided  ewes, 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  his  breast, 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold, 
Whose  skirls  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold, 
And  full  of  murrourings  and  mingled  wrath. 
Slowly  unshroud  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy ;  so  Winter  flies  ! — 
And  see  the  source  of  life  and  light  uprise ! 
A  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends ; 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends. 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue. 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  view. 
Yet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush, 
And  hailstorms  rattle  through  the  budding  bush ; 
And  nigh-fall'n  lambs  require  the  shepherd's  care. 
And  teeming  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear ; 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee; 
At  whose  first  birth  the  powerful  instinct's  seen 
That  fills  with  champions  the  daisied  green : 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye, 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young. 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
Will  still  attend  the  well-conducted  fold : 
Her  tender  offspring  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th'  unconscious  crowd ; 
And  orphan 'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry ; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vau  i 
Must  unregarded  innocence  complain  ? 
No ) — ere  this  strong  solicitude  subside. 
Maternal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied, 
And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 
A  parent  most  assiduously  kind. 


For  this  he's  doom'd  awhile  disguised  to  range, 
(For  fraud  or  force   must  work  the  wish'd-for 

change ;) 
For  this  his  predecessor's  skin  he  wears, 
Till,  cheated  into  tenderness  and  cares. 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown. 
Cherish  and  guard  the  foundling  as  her  own. 

Thus  all  by  turns  to  fair  perfection  rise; 
Thus  twins  arc  parted- to  increase  their  size: 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  interest  points  the  way. 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmenting  every  day, 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  springing  flowers. 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  vernal  hours. 

The  humbler  shepherd  here  with  joy  beholds 
Th*  approved  economy  of  crowded  folds. 
And,  in  his  small  contracted  round  of  cares. 
Adjusts  the  practice  of  each  hint  he  hears : 
For  boys  with  emulation  learn  to  glow. 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  healthful  show 
Of  well-grown  lambs,  the  glory  of  the  Spring; 
And  field  to  field  in  competition  bring. 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  watchings  past. 
And  all  his  contests  with  the  wintry  blast. 
Claims  a  full  share  of  that  sweet  praise  bestow'd 
By  gazing  neighbours,  when  along  the  road. 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-coated  throng 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  spinner's  song ; 
When  admiration's  unaffected  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beams  in  every  face. 
Delightful  moments ! — Sunshine,  health,  and  joy. 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  boy ! 
"  Another  spring !"  his  heart  exulting  cries ; 
"Another  year !  with  promised  blessings  rise  J-— 
Eterital   Powhr  !   from  whom   thoM  blenings 

flow, 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know ! 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  me  see  again ; 
Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain  t 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree. 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  thzk  ; 
And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise !" 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


William  Woxdbwoxtb,  the  fbmider  of  what  is 
called  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  was  born  in  -1770, 
of  a  respectable  family,  at  Cockennouth,  in  Cum- 
berland. He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Hawkshead,  Where  he  greatly 
excelled  in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  thoughtful  disposition,  and  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  he  made  his  first  attempt,  when  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1787,  he  was  remoyed  to 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  and  M.  A. ;  and,  in  1793,  he  published  a 
poetical  account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, entitled  Descriptiye  Sketches  in  Verse,  &c., 
followed  by  the  Evening  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  verse, 
addressed  to  a  young  lady.  In  alluding  to  the  De- 
scriptive Sketches,  says  Coleridge, "  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  Uteraiy  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
nounced.*' After  wandering  about  in  various  parts 
of  England,  our  author  took  a  cottage  at  Alforton, 
in  Somersetshire,  near  the  then  residence  of  Cole- 
ridge, where  they  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
French  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
character  of  the  two.  **  As  to  Coleridge,"  one  of  the 
parish  authorities  is  said  to  have  remarked, "  there 
is  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
— ^  (Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You 
'  never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject"  In 
1798,  be  published  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
which  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
those  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
Penrith,  and  settled  at  Grassmere,  in  Westmoreland^ 
for  which  county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  distributor  of  stamps. 
In  1807,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
his  Ballads  s  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
recommend  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose  production, 
concerning  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in 
quarto,  his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most 
original  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
in  1815,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone;  and,  in 
1819,  by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  merits  of  which  we 
must  confess  ourselves  strangers.  During  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  Wagonner,a  tale ;  followed, 
in  1820,  by  the  River  Duddon,  a  series  of  sonnets  •, 
and  Vandracour  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces }  and 
Ecclesiastical  Sketches.    In  1822,  he  printed  Me- 


morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent;  also  a  De- 
scription of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North' 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Alps.  Pits  last  publication  was  Yarrow 
Revisited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  critical  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pretension 
to  any,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some,  whether 
his  productions  are  not  those  of  ^  an  inspired  idiot" 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  though  between  the  equally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  object,  it  is  difi^cult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned  him  in 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
says  that,  "in  imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author  of  an  essay  on  his 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  filackwood^s  Ma^ 
gazine  for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  his 
poetical  genius.  "The  variety  of  subjects,"  he 
observes,  "  which  Wordsworth  has  touched ;  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed  ;  the  passages 
of  redeeming  beauty  interspersed  even  amongst  the 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions ;  the  origin- 
ality of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  we  must  deny  the 
praue  of  originality;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa- 
sional grandeur  of  his  style;  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  its  many 
modulations ;  his  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature  ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  the 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  glo- 
ries of  the  visible  universe — all  these  are  merits, 
which  so  far  *  make  up  In  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,'  that,  although  insufficient  to  raise  him 
to  the  shrine,  they  fairly  admit  him  within  the 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  do,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  "  an  actual 
revelation,"  we  admit  to  have  found  in  his  works 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  have 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  he  has 
confined  his  imagination.  His  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  are  sublime  composi- 
tions; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lines  to  a 
Glow-worm,  et  id  omne  genus,  are  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  hoji 
never  been  impeached  by  his  most  virulent  enemies, 
if  he  has  any ;  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed  and 
respected  for  his  amiable  qualities. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 

SEnrO  A  PORTION  OT  THE  KKCLt78E. 


PREFACE. 


Thk  title  announces  that  this  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  poem ;  and  the  reader  must  be  here  apprized 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
—The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
have  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
have  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  exertion  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem  ;  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
friends,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how 
far  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment    As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear 
friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the   author's   intellect  is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society ;  and 
to  be  entitled,  the  Recluse;    as  haVing  for  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement. — The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  histoiy  of  the 
author's  mind    to    the  point  when  he  was  im- 
boldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently 
matured  for  entering  upon  the   arduous    labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  anti- 
chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.    Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral   recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 
performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpublished,  if 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestowed  by 
him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  and  now  laid 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  attention 
for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks  necessaiy  to 
throw  light  upon  his  endeavours  to  please,  and  he 
would  hope,  to  benefit  hb  countrymen. — ^Nothing 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  first  and  third 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  medita- 
tions in  the  author's  own  person ;  and  that  in  the 
intermediate  part  (the  Excursion)  the  intervention 
of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  something 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  formally  to  an- 
nounce a  system :  it  was  more  animating  to  him  to 
proceed  in  a  different  course ;  and  if  he  shall  suc- 
ceed in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  lively 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  system  for  himself. 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recluse, 
may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  prospectus  of  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 


**  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life. 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise, 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixt ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  aficcting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence  soothe* 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
—To  these  emotions,  whensoe'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance, 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  niunerous  verse. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope — 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  &ith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  $ 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power  s 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  sing  >-*  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few !' 
"  So  prayM,  more  gaining  than  he  ask'd,  the 
bard. 
Holiest  of  men. — Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep— and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength— all  terror,  tingle  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones— 
I  pass  them  unalarm'd.    Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy—- scoopM  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man, 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
—Beauty— a  living  presence  of  the  earth. 
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SurpaMing  the  most  fair  ideal  foims 

Which  craft  of  delicate  Bikiritfl  hath  coapoaed 

From  earth's  materiala— w^ta  upon  mj  steps  \ 

Pitches  her  tents  hefoie  me  as  I  move. 

An  hourly  neigbhour.    Paradise,  and  gioyes 

filysiaa,  fortunate  fields— like  those  of  old 

Sought  in  th*  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  he 

A  history[only  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man. 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 

In  love  and  bo^  passion,  shall  find  these 

A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

—•I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives^ 

Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 

Of  this  great  consummation  { — and,  by  words 

Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 

Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 

(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 

Is  fitted  i— and  how  exquisitely,  too. 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men, 

Th'  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind  j 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  cali'd)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish: — ^this  is  our  high  argument 

—Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

Must  torn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed ) 

Must  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 

Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  must  hang 

Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 

Have  their  authentic  comment, — ^that  even  these 

Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  r 

—Descend,  prophetic  spirit !  that  inspirest 

The  human  soul*  of  universal  earth. 

Dreaming  on  .things  to  come  $  and  dost  possess 

A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  PMts  {  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  song 

With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine  s 

Shedding  benignant  influence, — and  secure, 

Itself,  firom  all  malevolent  effect 

Of  those  mutatioiu  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere ! — ^And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  lowly  matter }  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  mind  and  man 

Contemplating,  and  who,  and  what  he  was. 

The  transitory  being  that  beheld 

This  vision, — when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived  t— 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  power. 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

Of  all  illumination,  may  my  life 

Saquess  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners  i — nuzse 


My  heart  in  genuine  freedom : — all  pure  thoughts 
Be  with  me ; — so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end !" 


TO  THE  RIOHT  HOIfOURABLE 

WTLLUM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  O.  &c.  fcc. 

Oft,  through  thy  fair  domains,  illustrious  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roam'd,  on  youthful  pleasures  bent ; 
And  mused  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent, 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowther*s  current  clear. 
— Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  its  close ;  but  life  is  insecure, 
Aud  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream; 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour ;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  offering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

William  Woxdswoxth. 
Bydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
July  29,1814. 


THE  EXCUHSION. 

ARGUMENT. 
A  summer  forenoon.  The  author  reaches  a  ruined  cottage 
upon  a  common,  and  there  meets  with  a  revered  friend 
the  Wanderer,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account.  TheWan- 
derer  while  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
surround  the  cottage  relates  the  history  of  its  lasi  inha- 


•  Net  nine  own  Ibars,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  Iha  wide  world  drsamiag  on  things  lo  come. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

THE  WANDERER. 
'TWAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared  ' 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  all  the  northern  downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  show'd  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  :  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed ; 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wi  en  warbles  ;  while  the  dreaming  man. 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene, 
By  power  of  that  unpending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine ; 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  level  stood  a  grove, 
The  wish'd  for  port  to  which  my  course  was  bound. 
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Thither  I  cvne,  aod  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
Appear*d  a  roofless  hut  i  four  naked  walb 
That  stared  upon  each  other !  I  looked  round. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age. 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpairM. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench. 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep  ( 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  mark'd  the  day  before— alone 
And  station'd  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Tum'd  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while  that  staff 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
DetainM  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
Graceful  support  i  his  countenance  meanwhile 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remain'd 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slacken*d  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged. 
At  such  unthought  of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  these  clustering  elmi. 
•    We  were  tried  friends :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  the  antique  market  village  where  were  pass'd 
My  school-days,  an  apartment  he  had  own'd. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loTed  me  i  from  a  swaim  of  rosy  boyi 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — ^too  thoughtful  for  my  years. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time, 
On  holydays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods : 
We  sate — we  walk'd ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen ;  and  often  touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Tum*d  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs— the  product  of  his  native  hills  ( 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds, 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool,  refreshing  water  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused   [drought. 
Through  a  parch'd  meadow-ground,  in  time  of 
StiU  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse: 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  leam'd 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  • 

0  !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature  {  men  endow 'd  with  highest  gifts. 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  i 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  th'  inspiring  aid  of  books, 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe. 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame,) 
Not  having  here  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  beings, 
All  but  a  scatter'd  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hean  least  i  else  surely  this  man  bad  not  left 


His  graces  unieveal'd  and  unproelaim'd. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  fill'd  with  inward  light. 
So  not  without  distinction  bad  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honoured — hi  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness, 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — ^I  will  here  record  in  verse  i 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  leads. 
The  hi|^  and  tender  muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased, 
And  listening  time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt  s 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor ! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God  j  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word. 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintain*d 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  th*  Inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  k>ng-continuing  winter,  he  repair'd, 
Equipp'd  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !    From  that  bleak  tenement 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head, 
And  travell'd  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 
So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impress M 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portniture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seem'd 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 
A  precious  gift )  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  farms ; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  he  frdl. 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 
To  feed  such  appetite  t  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning:— in  the  after  day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 
And  mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  and  e'en  in  their  fix'd  lineaments. 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  iSseliog  overborne. 
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Or  by  pradomUMiice  of  thought  oppreuM, 
E'en  in  their  fix'd  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 
Expression  ever  vaiying ! 

Thus  inform'd 
He  had  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  tale 
Tnditionaiy,  round  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourish'd  imaginatioo  in  her  growth, 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whatever  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied  s 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained, 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  the  covenant — times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour ! 
And  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 
That  left  half  told  the  preternatural  Ule, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends. 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire. 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbow'd,  and  lean-ankled  too. 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  which  once 

seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten ! 

In  his  heart, 
Where  fear  sate  thus,  a  cherish'd  visitant, 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
-Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things. 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 
Such  was  the  boy — ^but  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!  He  look'd— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
AH  melted  into  him ;  they  swallow'd  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffer'd  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
Th'  imperfect  ofllces  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him,  it  was  blessedness  and  lore! 

A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops. 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  jNMsest'd. 


0  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appear'd 

The  written  promise  !  £arly  had  he  learn'd 

To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 

The  mysteiy,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 

But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 

All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 

Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life. 

And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite ; 

There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 

Seem'd  infinite  {  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — ^he  taw. 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires. 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place  { yet  was  his  heart 

Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 

Oft  as  he  call'd  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 

And  whence  they  flow'd ;  and  from  them  he  acquired 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patiences  thence 

he  learn'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  nature  with  a  bumble  heart. 
Self-question  *d  where  it  did  not  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  pass'd  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town  ' 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  kind, 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life. 
His  schoolmaster  supplied  t  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  perceived  where  nature  droopa 
And  feeling  is  suppress'd)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale. 
Hollow  and  green^  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  he  do. 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavours  ?    Yet  still  uppermost. 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Tlierefore  with  her  hues. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truthi 
While  yet  he  linger'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles— they  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  silent  stars  !    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  small  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  fbrgoMen  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides, 
Tlie  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told. 
Accumulated  feelings  press'd  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight  i  he  was  o'erpowerM 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
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CoouDuning  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Fttll  often  wish'd  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent ;  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness : — from  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  ask'd  repose ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scannM  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought. 
Thus  was  he  rear'd;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
StrengthenM  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. — 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints, 
He  now  was  summon'd  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  he  essay'd  to  teach 
A  village  school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  rcsign'd 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks 
The  freebom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attach'd  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds,)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on, 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load ! 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
Gain'd  merited  respect  in  simpler  times  { 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration— %11  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar*s  toil — supplied  their  wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  be  brought 
Not  ignprant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrjrmen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease ; — ^for  him  it  bora 
Attractions' manifold ; — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowM 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.    From  his  native  hills 
He  wander'd  far;  much  did  Ife  see  of  men,* 


*  Ai  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  arti- 
ficial society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  of  nature ;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous 
human-heartedness  Is  the  constituent  principle  of  true 
taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
teaUmony  how  far  a  character,  employed  for  purposes 
of  Imagination,  is  founded  upon  general  lacu  I,  therefore, 
satjoin  an  extract  from  an  author  who  had  opportunities 
of  being  well  acquainted  with  a  class  of  men,  from  whom 
my  own  personal  knowledge  imboldened  me  to  draw  this 
ponraiL 


Their  manners,  their  enjoyments  and  pnnqits. 

Their  passions  and  their  feelings }  cliieAy  thoM 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  mral  life. 

Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woods, 

A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  pass'd 

The  better  portion  of  his  time ;  and  then 

Spontaneously  ha^  his  affections  thriven 

Anud  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 

And  liberty  of  nature ;  there  h«  kept 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love.     . 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  eares 

Of  ordinary  life ;  unvexM,  unwarp'd 

By  partial  bondage.    In  his  steady  course. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  by  nature  toned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 

To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  aUve 

To  all  that  was  enjoy*d  where'er  he  went. 

And  all  that  was  endured ;  for  in  himself 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 

With  coward  fears.    He  could  afford  to  tiiffcr 

With  those  whom  be  saw  suffer.    Hence  it 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 


"  We  learn  from  Caesar  and  other  Bomaa  wiKeii^  that 
the  travelling  merchanu  who  frequented  Oaul  and  other 
barbarous  countries,  either  newly  conquered  by  the  Boman 
arms,  or  bordering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever  the 
first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  &millar1y 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  insphe 
them  with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  B4Mnaa  fhahioiis, 
and  to  enjoy  Roman  conveniencles.  In  North  America, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  seulements  have  done  and 
continue  to  do  much  more  toward  civilizing  the  Indian 
natives,  than  all  the  roiasionaries,  Papist  or  Protestant, 
who  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

"  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  this  most 
usefiil  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  contribute^  Xtj 
their  personal  manners,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their 
wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  quickness  of 
wit  and  acuteneas  of  judgment.  Having  oonstant  occap 
sion  to  recommend  themselves  and  their  goods,  they  ac- 
quire habits  of  the  most  obliging  attention  and  the  moK 
insinuating  addrees.  As  in  their  peregrinations  they  have 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  manners  of  various  men 
and  various  cities,  they  become  eminently  skilled  In  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  A»  they  wander ^  each  dkmB^ 
through  thinly-inhahiteddigtrictSf  they  form  habita  ^re- 
Jleeticn  and  ^sublime  contemplation.  With  all  these 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  Uiey  shoald  often  be,  In 
remote  paru  of  the  count]7,the  best  mirrors  of  foahfon, 
and  censors  of  manners :  and  should  contribute  much  to 
polish  the  roughness,  and  sofien  the  rusticity  of  our  pea> 
santry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yean,  since  a 
young  man  going  from  any  pan  of  Scothuid  to  England, 
of  purpose  to  carry  the  paekt  was  constdered,  as  going  \o 
lead  the  life,  and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  genllemaJI. 
When,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  in  that  honourable 
line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  acquisitions  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  all 
intents  and  purposes."— Errcm'k  Journey  in  StMand, 
vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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For  liefice,  ndnvtelj,  in  his  Tmrious  rounds, 

He  had  obserried  the  progress  and  deeaj 

Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too 

The  history  of  many  families, 

How  they  had  prosper'd ;  how  they  were  o'er- 

thrown 
By  passion  or  mischance ;  or  snch  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan.^This  actire  course 
He  foUowM  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtain'd ; — ^the  wanderer  then  resolred 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days— untask'd 
With  needless  serrices — ^from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths ;  and  by  the  summer's  warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endearM. — 
Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undamp'd 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refreshM 
By  knowledge  gatherM  up  from  day  to  day ;-» 
Thus  had  be  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  chdrch,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity;  and  still 
Had  watch'd  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remember'd  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors. 
By  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth. 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away :  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seem'd  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods ; 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
Or  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vex'd  not  him  i 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age  \  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale, 
To  his  fraternal  sympatiiy  address'd. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing, 
i  PAdn  his  garb ; 

Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
Eor  Sabbath  duties  ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  pass'd  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
Attd  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compress'd  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye ;  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  gray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth  j  which,  Uke  a  being  made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  eome, 
Human,  er  Sttch  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

So  was  be  Irtmed ;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff, 
The  prind  Memorial  of  teliiMiaish'd  toils. 


Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs, 
Screen'd  {nm  the  sun.    Supine  the  waikdeiw  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut, 
The  shadows  of  the  bree^  ehns  above 
Dappling  his  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  iouBd 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  hail'd  him,  seeing  that  his  hmt 
Was  moist  with  water^rops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream.    He  rose. 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled, "  Tis,'*  said  I, «  a  burning  day  i 
My  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems, 
Have  somewhere  found  reliet"    He,  at  the  word* 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look'd  out 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom*  as  they 

pass*d. 
Hie  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips, 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  walL    I  look'd  around,  and  there* 
Where  too  tall  hedge^rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 
Join'd  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plttmy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerleu  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench  ; 
And,  while  beside  him,  with  uncover'd  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  In  tho  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  speak.    <<  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see:  we  die,  my  friend, 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  veiy  soon 
£ven  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  lefL — 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves. 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  movm. 
And  senseless  rocks ;  nor  idly  i  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought    Beside  yon  sining  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  Sond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  hatural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness  $  and  they  minister'd 
To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink» 
Upon  the  slimy  footstone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  enly 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements : 
There  let  the  relic  lie— fond  thought— irain  words  t 
Forgive  tliem  ;—nevei^— never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter'^  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    O,  sir  !  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  suntter  duM 
2N 
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Burn  to  the  socket    Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessM  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  loolcs, 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome  $  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemM  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead, 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut. 
The  hut  itself  abandonM  to^decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave  ! 

'*  I  speak,**  continued  he,  <*  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloom'd  beneath  this  lowly  rool 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind, 
.Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — ^who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lackM  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart : 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom, 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — ^in  early  spring. 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanish*d. — They  who  pass*d 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail*d,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedg^.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope, — next  to  the  God  in  heaven, 

«  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not     Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  yean 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  linger^  long:  and  when  his  strength  retam'd. 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  in£uit  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill  requitted  labour  tum*d  adrift. 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children — happier  &r 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks ! 

**  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 


Had  fiird  with  plenty,  and  possesa'd  in  ] 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  meny  tunes 
Hiat  had  no  mirth  in  them  \  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament  $  and  with  a  strange, 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the.various  tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring. 
But  this  endured  not }  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was : 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  droop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town» 
Without  an  errand,  would  direct  his  steps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  tossM  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy  t 
And  *twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    <  Every  smile,* 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
<  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  wanderer  paused; 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms, 
He  said, "  *T'is  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon. — 
At  this  still  season  of  tepose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  { 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  manli  eye  ? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind,. 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away. 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  ears. 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thoughts  ?"' 

He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 

But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  iace 

Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 

That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 

All  recollection,  and  that  simple  tale 

Pass'd  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 

Awhile  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 

To  me  soon  tastelesr.    In  nly  own  despite, 

I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  as  of  one 

Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had  rehearsed 

Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power* 

With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 

So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  sinke 

Seem'd  present ;  and  attention  now  relax'd, 

A  heartfelt  chillness  crept  along  my  veins. 

I  rose ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade. 

Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  son. 

That  had  not  cheer'd  me  long^-ere,  looking  round 

Upon  that  tranquil  ruin,  I  retum'd. 

And  begg'd  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  sake. 

He  would  resume  his  story .^ 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead :  contented  thence  to  draw 
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A  moBMOtaiy  plewnre,  oeTer  imrk'd 

By  reason,  barren  of  all  fiitiire  good. 

But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 

In  moamfiil  tbonghtj,  and  alwajri  might  be  found, 

A  power  to  Turtue  friendly :  were  't  not  eo, 

I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed, 

An  idle  dreamer !  tis  a  common  tale. 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 

A  tale  of  silent  suffeiing,  hardly  clothed 

In  bodily  form.— But  without  further  bidding 

I  will  proceed. 

"While  thus  it  fared  with  them, 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years. 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appear'd. 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  common  *-*With  quick  step  I  reach'd 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
But,  when  I  enter'd,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while  %  then  tum'd  her  head  away 
Speechless,— -and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair. 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,— O  sir ! 
I  cannot  Ml  how  she  pronounced  my  name  x — 
With  ferrent  love,  and  with  a  ftce  of  grief, 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seem'd  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
That  he  had  disappear'd — ^not  two  months  gone. 
He  left  his  house :  two  wretched  days  had  past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber  casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
She  open'd— found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed, 
Silyer  and  gold.— ^  I  shudder'd  at  the  sight,' 
Said  Margaret,  *  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
Which  placed  it  there :  and  ere  that  day  was  ended, 
^That  long  and  anxious  day !  I  leam'd  from  one 
Sent  hither  by  my  husband  to  impart 
The  heavy  news,— that  he  had  join'd  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
He  left  me  thus— he  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  fitfewell  of  me ;  for  he  fear'd 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 

<*  This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears : 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
To  cheer  us  both  t— but  long  we  had  not  talk'd 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look'd  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted.^-'Twas  the  time  of  early  spring ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd. 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
Call'd  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  alter  me. 


With  tender  cheerfulness  i  and  with  a  voice 
That  seem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
"  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accusfom'd  load ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground, 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds, 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispering  trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps. 
With  many  a  shortlived  thought  that  pass'd  be- 
tween, 
And  disappear'd.— I  joumey'd  back  this  way, 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow :  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent    In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wora 
Its  customary  look, — only,  it  seem'd, 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts :  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stonecrop,  suffer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.    I  tum'd  aside, 
And  stroll'd  into  her  garden.    It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lines,  and  straggled  o'er 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck  :— <*amations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support. 
The  cumbrous   bindweed,  with  its  wroaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. — Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  turn'd  my  restless  steps  ; 
A  stranger  pass'd  ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.-^ 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stUl'd, 
The  voice  was  silent    From  the  bench  I  rose ; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate — 
The  longer  I  remain'd  more  desolate 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer-stones,  on  either  side  the  poreh. 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  woo),  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly  i  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
Prom  these  tall  elms  {—the  cottage  clock  strack 

eight:— 
I  tum'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too, 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlock 'd  the  door,  she  said, 
<  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long, 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wander'd  much  of  late, 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak— have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meel. 
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She  told  me^-iDterrupting  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  handa— 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child ; 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed. — *  I  perceive 

Yon  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to-daj 

I  have  been  travelling  far  j  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  80  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed  % 

And  to  myself,'  said  she,  *  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 

Have  flow'd  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

Bat  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  <  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 

Which  I  behold  at  home.'    It  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her ;  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

*Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 

Te  that  poor  woman : — so  familiarly 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me  { 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep ; — or  borne  away, 

A  human  b^ing  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  suffer'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 

She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 

Her  bo4y  was  subdued.    In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appear'd 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied ;  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd. 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen. 

No  heaving  of  the  heart    While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

•*  Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave, 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  wekome  she  received  i 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kiss'd  her  babe 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyou,    I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give ; 
She  thank'd  me  fi>r  my  wish  $ — ^but  for  my  hope 
Methovght,  she  did  not  thank  me. 

^  I  retum'd. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peep'd  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
I  Ibund  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  had  learn'd 
No  tidings  of  her  husband }  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance  i  but  her  house 
Bef|ak0  %  ^Msiy  hand  of  negligence ; 


The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 

Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books, 

Which  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 

Had  been  piled  iq>  against  the  comer  panes 

In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 

Lay  scatter'd  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 

As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 

And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings.    Onee  again 

I  tum'd  towards  the  garden  gate,  and  saw. 

More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 

Were  now  come  nearer  to  her:  weeds  defaced 

The  harden'd  soil,  and  knots  of  witberM  grass : 

No  ridges  there  appearM  of  clear,  black  mould, 

No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowers. 

It  seem'd  the  better  part  were  gnaw'd  away 

Or  trampled  into  earth ;  a  chain  of  straw. 

Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 

Of  a  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 

The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 

Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms, 

And  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 

She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 

Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  the  house 

Together  we  retum'd ;  and  she  inquired 

If  I  had  any  hope : — ^but  for  her  babe 

And  for  her  l|ttle  orphan  boy,  Ae  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 

Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place ;  bis  Sunday  gaiaents  hong 

Upon  the  aelftarae  nail ;  his  very  staff 

Stood  undistirb'd  behind  the  door.    And  when. 

In  bleak  December,  I  retraeed  tiiis  way, 

She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 

And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 

From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 

Th'  emplojrment  common  through  these  wilds,  and 

gain'd. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself ; 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside, 
And  walk'd  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 
Heedless  bow  fiir ;  and  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  beggM 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost    We  parted  then— 
Our  final  parting  {  fbr  from  that  time  fiirth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  retum'd 
Into  this  tiaok  again. 

••  Nine  tedious  yean  i 
From  ^ir  first  separatien,  nine  long  yean. 
She  linger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood  $ 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting !  I  have  heard,  my  friend. 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  lialf  the  vacant  Sabbath  day  i 
And,  if  a  dog  pasi'd  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  benefa 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye         ' 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that  p«lfe» 
Now  faint, — the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  gray  Um 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  dajr 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  heay 
That  girt  her  waists  spinning  th^  loog-idinini  4teit4 
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With  backward  steps.    Yet  ever  as  there  pass'd 
A  muD  whose  ganuents  show'd  the  soldier's  red, 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  torn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task  {  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  inquiry ;  and  when  they, 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate. 
That  hart  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully : 
Most  hiHPpy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
Sank  to  decay:  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Checker^  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so  she 

Uved 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ; 
Until  the  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 
Was  sapp'd  s  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast:  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind  { 
E'en  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endear'd. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  friend. 
In  sickness  she  remain'd ;  and  here  she  died, 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls." 

The  old  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved  j 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  tumM  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Review'd  that  woman's  sufferings ;  and  it  seem'd 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  bless'd  her— in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
At  length  towards  the  cottage  I  return 'd 
Fondly,— and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild, 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mad  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature, 'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers. 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
The  old  man,  noting  tiiis,  resumed,  and  said, 
**  My  friend !  enough  to  sorrow  jrou  have  given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
Be  wise  and  cheerful  i  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
She  sleeps  in  the  cahn  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  speargrass  on  that  wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  lain-drope  silver'd  o'er. 
As  ODce  I  pass'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Amid  th'  uneasy  thoughto  which  fill'd  my  mind, 
Thet  What  We  foel  of  sonow  and  despair 
Fran  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
AppearM  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  tum'd  away. 
And  waUc'd  along  my  road  in  happiness." 

He  eeued.    £re  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  tlantttid  BMlloir  itdiaiiee,  whioh  begua 
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To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench :  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies. 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staff: 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  t 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn,— our  evening  resting  place. 


BOOK   IL 
THE  SOLITARY. 

ARGVnZKT. 

The  author  describes  his  travels  with  the  wanderer, 
whose  character  is  further  iUustraied.  Morning  scene, 
and  view  of  a  village  wake.  Waaderer's  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  purposes  to  vlslu  View,  Irom  an 
eminence,  of  the  valley  which  his  friend  had  chosen 
for  his  retreat.  Feelings  of  the  author  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Sound  of  singing  fiom  below.  A  funeral  proces- 
sion. Descent  into  the  valley.  Obsenratioos  drawn 
from  the  wanderer  at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recess  in  the  valley.  Meeting  with 
the  wanderer*8  friend,  the  solitary.  Wanderer's  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  mountainous 
district.  Solitary  contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  in- 
dividual carried  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottage. 
Brief  conversation.  The  cottage  entered.  Description 
of  the  solitary's  apartment.     Repast   there.     View 

*  from  the  window  of  two  mountain  summits  and 
the  solitary's  description  of  the  companionship  they 
afford  him.  Account  of  the  departed  Inmate  of  the 
cottage.  Deecription  of  a  grand  spectacle  upon  the 
mountains,  with  its  effect  upon  the  solitary's  mind. 
Quit  the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fored 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall, 
Baronial  court  or  royal  I  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise  j 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ;— beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  k>dged ;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermits  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared  { 
He  walk'd— protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  tnveller*a  side: 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honour'd  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  mora  impassion'd  thoughts 
From  his  long  joumeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obseura  itinerant  had  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  gulM 
Accoutred  with  his  hurden  and  his  sta^s 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lightly  paee. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  wkmt  &vmiril^4elMol 
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Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
LookM  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey — ^beneath  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances :  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.    Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun, 
,  And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog. 
In  his  capacious  mind — ^he  loved  them  all  x 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  ca)m  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  sooth  *d  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.    Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  come  from  far. 
Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest  i  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplex'd, 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven. 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  Judge  ! 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation  ;  listened  to  the  plea; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point  \  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  soften'd  spirit — even  when  it  condemn'd. 

Such  intercourse  I  witnessed,  while  we  roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident    But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  call'd  us  to  renew  our  walk. 
My  fcnow  traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
ClaimM  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started — and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hilla 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate  s 
But,  in  fhh  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  onr  ken  appearing  Hair 


Of  aspect,  with  aerial  softness  clad. 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time, 
May  roil  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise  $ 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease. 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjojrment : — ^but  how  faint 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  by  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld  {  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air ; 
Pausing  at  will — our  spirits  braced,  our  thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  !  that  we  may  journey  long. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams  ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish ; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people ; — wherefore  met  ? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrill'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer  X  they  proclaim  the  annual  wake. 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^Tabor  and  pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic ;  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriment  a  party-colour'd  knot. 
Already  form'd  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  east 
By  the  broad  hill,  glisten'd  upon  our  si^^t 
That  gay  assemblage.    Round  them  and  above 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veil'd  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a  mast 
Of  gold,  the  maypole  shines ;  as  if  the  lays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  foded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  **  the  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us  ;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?"— He  replied, «  not  loath 
Here  would  I  linger,  and  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  close 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimm'd ; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contend : 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
Th'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day  i 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  ? 
We  must  proceed — a  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  untraced."    Then,  pointing  with  his  staff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted. 

<*  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  conceal'd 
Tou  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon. 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toil— 
From  sight  of  one  who  lives  eeclnded  there. 
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Looeiome  and  lost:  of  whom,  and  whose  past 

life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  collected  from  himself,) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 

**  Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  myself. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  shelter'd  and  well-tended  plant. 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life, 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed : 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal, 
He  to  the  ministry  was  duly  call'd ; 
And  straight  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Fiird  with  yague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  chaplain  to  a  military  troop, 
Cheer'd  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  maich'd 
In  plaided  vest, — ^his  fellow  countrjrmen. 
This  oflice  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination,  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanit3r — ^he  walk'd  the  world. 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gayety ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roam'd 
Where  fortune  led :— and  fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend^  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  lady— a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised ; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love. 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

**  For  this  fair  bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of  mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endowM  with  worldly  wealth 
His  oflSce  he  relinquish'd  ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past. 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.    How  full  their  joy. 
How  firee  their  love  !  nor  did  that  love  decay. 
Nor  joy  abate,  till,  pitiable  doom  ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year 
Death  blasted  all. — ^Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  children— all  that  they  possess'd  ! 
The  mother  foUow'd : — miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood ;  he  wept,  he  pray*d 
For  his  dismissal ;  day  and  night,  compell'd 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave. 
And  face  the  regions  of  eternity. 
And  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight, 
•   To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  lived  he ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

"But  now. 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appearM 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlook'd  for  (hiwn. 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reach'd  e'en  him ! 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repair'd 
To  the  great  city,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  eveiy  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferr'd 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintain'd 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  gloriout  end. 


Intoxicating  service  !  I  might  say 

A  happy  service  ;  for  he  was  sincere 

As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause, 

And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

**  That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedom] 
bound, 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league 
£thereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves  ; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gain'd 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age, 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape : 
And  he,  what  wonder !  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambess,  with  a  Christian's  hope  ! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced  ( 
Vilest  hypocrisy,  the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints :  and  who  most  boldly  drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed, 
That,  in  the  light  of  &lse  philosophy. 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

<^  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced ; 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoy  *d 
Th'  unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty  j 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him  r-though  the  course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  display'd 
Unhallow'd  actions — ^planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent,  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions'-'Wom  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued—- he  still  retain'd, 
'Bilid  such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak, 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd, 
He  oolour'd  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men, 
Nay  keener^-«s  his  fortitude  was  less. 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  da3rs  were  eome, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence, 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  show'd  like  happiness :  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within, 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope  i 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind, 
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Were  vranting  $  and  simplicity  of  life ; 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best, 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  him 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

"  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away. 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veil'd 
From  his  own  sight, — ^this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed. 
And  vex*d,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scpm. 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gall'd  by  pride  ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  men. 
Too  weak  e'en  for  his  envy  or  his  hate ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  1  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  fix'd  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance, 
Among  these  rugged  hills  ;  where  now  he  dwells, 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spleen^  that  doth  not  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness ;  on  this  resolved, 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  a  *  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water--or  some  boastful  eminence, 
Renown 'd  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent  {  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain. 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  ua  j  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited ;  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains  ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs. 
So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world  ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  ; 
With  rocks  encompass'd,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close  i 
A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  gUtter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling ;  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  seem'd  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 
Though  not  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years. 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  ihioud  them ;  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Slionteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here  ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  r--full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 


Among  the  mountains  ;  never  one  like  t^ ; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure : 
Not  melancholy— no,  for  it  is  green, 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  fumish'd  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
In  rugged  arms  how  soft  it  seems  to  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected  !  Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth, 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness  ;  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  breathing  world. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private  ;  years  that  paii 
Forgetfully ;  uncall'd  upon  to  pay 
The  conmion  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  lay 
In  silence  musing  by  my  comrade's  side. 
He  also  silent :  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice. 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard — ascending :  mournful,  deep,  and  slow 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  funeral  dirge ; 
We  listen'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before. 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words : — *<  Shall  in  the  grave  thy  love  be 

known. 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?"— *<  God  rest  his  soul  !** 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  breaking  silence^— 
^  He  is  departed)  and  finds  peace  at  last !" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appear'd  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valley  {  singing  as  they  moved  ( 
A  solier  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bareheaded,  and  all  decently  attired  ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  dirge 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  I  said,  **  You  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude."—^  I  did  so. 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth: 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  perform'd ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  crag. 
Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  the  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  ofiT-sloping  outlet,  disappear'd, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course. 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside .' 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  open'd  out 
Into  a  platform— that  lay,  sheepfold  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ; — a  cool  recess. 
And  fanciful !    For,  where  the  rock  and  wail 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed. 
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Bj  thrusting  two  rode  staves  into  the  wall 

And  overlajring  them  with  mountain  sods ; 

To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 

Whereon  a  full  grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 

The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower } 

But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  bj  children's  hands ! 

Whose  skill  had  throng'd  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 

Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged  ; 

Nor  wanting  ornaments  of  walks  between, 

With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 

And  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 

I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  guide. 

Who,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance. 

Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  cxclaim'd, 

**  Lo !  what  is  here  ?"  and  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-colour'd  earthenware 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
One  of  those  petty  structures.    **  Gracious  heaven !" 
The  wanderer  cried,  "  it  cannot  but  be  his, 
And  he  is  gone  ?"   The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  openM  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
With  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
In  the  French  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
His  famous  optimist.    *<  Unhappy  man  !" ' 
Exdaim'd  my  friend :  **  here  then  has  been  to  him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
Within  how  deep  a  shelter  !  He  had  fits, 
E*en  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt 
Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports, 
Or  sate  companionless  {  and  here  the  book. 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 
Must  by  the  cottage  children  have  been  found  t 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work  I 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  tum'd 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  .'" 

«  Me,"  said  I, «  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place !"— '<  A  book  it  is,** 
He  answered, « to  the  person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things  $ 
"Tis  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  roan  whoown'd  it,  dwelling  here, 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world ! 
Now,  if  our  errand  bath  been  thrown  away, 
Aj  from  these  intimations  I  forbode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be— ^less  for  my  sake  than  yours  ; 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more.** 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand ; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn.  **  The  lover,"  said  he,  **  doom'd 
To  love  when  hope  hath  fail'd  him— whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
Hath  summon'd  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  foithfnl  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  bow  destitute, 
Most  that  man  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven. 
Flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  hun 


No  dearer  relic,  and  no  better  stay, 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride  !  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey ;"— mildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  5tepp*d 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light— 
<*  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  t-^ut  let  us  on.** 

So  q>eaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  follow*d,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress, 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  dull  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps ; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currants  {  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — '*  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said, 
*<  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  j 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 
More  might  have  foUow'd— >but  my  honoured 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting. — ^Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flash'd  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes : 
He  was  all  fire :  the  sickness  from  his  face 
Pass'd  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away ; 
Hands  join'd  he  with  his  visitant, — a  grasp. 
An  enger  grasp ;  and  many  moments'  space. 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanisb'd  was  return'^ 
An  amicable  smile  retain'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received, 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    "  How  kind,"  he  said, 
'*  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  timed : 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge" — 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  chil^— 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort  r—but  how  came  ye  ? — ^if  yon  track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  >etray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train — ^they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  **  This  blooming  child,'* 
Said  the  old  man,  **  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle. 
Inly  distress'd  or  overpower'd  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why  ; — ^but  he,  perchance,  this  day. 
Is  shedding  orphan's  tears ;  and  you  yourself 
Must  have  sustain'd  a  loss."— ^  The  hand  of  death," 
He  answer'd,  **  has  been  here ;  but  could  not  well 
Have  foll'n  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fall'n 
Upon  myself."— The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing.— 

**  From  jQU  eng 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropp'd  into  the  vale. 
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We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang — a  solemn  sound 

Heard  an3'where,  but  in  a  place  like  this 

•Tis  more  than  human  !     Many  precious  rites 

And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 

Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us  ;  this,  I  hope, 

Will  last  for  ever.    Often  have  I  stopp'd 

When  on  my  way,  I  could  not  choose  but  stop, 

So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life, 

In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 

In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency. 

Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace, 

And  confidential  yearnings,  to  its  home, 

Its  final  home  in  earth.    What  traveller — who^ 

(How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 

The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 

A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road  ; 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 

Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 

The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 

It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 

Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust, 

Is  raised  from  the  church  aisle,  and  forward  borne 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love, 

The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood ; 

Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 

Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads, 

And    heard  meanwhile  the   psalmist's  mournful 

plaint, 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  \^- 
Have  I  not  seen  ? — Ye  likewise  may  have  seen — 
Son,  husband,  brotliers — ^brothers  side  by  side, 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  from  that  posture ; — and  in  concert  move, 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest, 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight, 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  toward  the  grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  hces ;  be  that  suffers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps, 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye  ! 
O !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these. 
Loved  with  such   love,  and  with  such    sorrow 

moum*d !" 
**  That  poor  man  taken  hence  to-day,'*  replied 
The  solitary,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  **  must  be  deem'd,  I  fear, 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark .' 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour 
And  I  shall  miss  him ;  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care, 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it."    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loath  to  speak,  and  said, 
"  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud.**—'*  Twas  not  for  love,*' 


Answer'd  the  sick  man  with  a  careless  voice — 
"  That  I  came  hither ;  neither  have  I  found 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech. 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve.**—- 
Then  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 
To  my  benign  companion,—**  Pity  tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  bouse 
A  few  days  earlier ;  then  would  you  have  seen 
What  stuff  the  dwellers  in  a  solitude, 
That  seems  by  nature  hollow *d  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of;  an  ungracious  matter  this ! 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance  too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterr*d 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enrich'd 
In  what  she  values  most — ^the  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature,  man  r — but  ye  shall  bear. 
I  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment  ."* 

Saying  this,  he  led 
Towards  the  cottage ; — ^homely  was  the  spot ; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reach*d  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  e'en  painfully  less  fair. 
Than  it  appear'd  when  from  the  beetling  rock 
We  had  look'd  down  upon  it.    All  within, 
As  left  by  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent ;  and  the  solitary  clock 
Tick'd,  as  I  thought,  with  melancholy  sound.— 
Following  our  guide,  we  clomb  the  cottage  stairs 
And  reach'd  a  small  apartment  dark  and  lo|v. 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  host 
Said  gayly,  **  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell, 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin, — what  you  will — 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best." 
So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  lest, 
And  pleased  I  look'd  upon  my  gray-hair'd  friend. 
As  if  to  thank  him :  he  return 'd  that  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.    What  a  wreck 
Had  we  around  us  !  scatter'd  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf. 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  wither'd  plants  and 

flowers, 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss :  mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermix'd  with  scraps  of  paper,— some 
Scribbled  with  verse ;  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shatter'd  telescope,  together  link'd 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook ; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half  made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  walls. — 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfill'd ; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleach *d,  o'crspread  the  board; 
And  was  itself  half  cover'^with  a  load 
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Of  dainties, — oaten  bread,  curd,  cheese,  and  cream. 
And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  embos8*d. 
Butter  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow  flowers 
A  golden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own, 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream ; 
Nor  lack'd,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm  day, 
Our  table,  small  parade  of  garden  fruits, 
And  whortleberries  from  the  mountain  side. 
The  child,  who  long  ere  this  had  still'd  his  sobs 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 
And  moved,  a  willing  page,  as  he  was  bid. 
Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood. 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  peaks, 
That  from  some  other  yale  peer*d  into  this. 
**  Those  lusty  twins,"  exclaim 'd  our  host, "  if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
Your  prized  companions. — ^Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  cayerns,  heaths,  and  dashing 

shores ; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert — chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With- roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  hare  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  greeting: — ^nor  have  nature's  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone ;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice  i — the  clouds. 
The  mist,  t^e  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — ^touch, 
And  have  an  answer— thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits : — there  the  sun  himself. 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day. 
Rests  his  substantial  orb ; — ^between  those  heights 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle. 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there : — alone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch." — 

A  fall  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note. 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  rhapsody. 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  wanderer  said, 
**  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threaten'd  us !" 
*<  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares;* 
Should  the  Ule  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.    Dissever'd  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have  seem'd 
When  ye  look'd  down  upon  us  from  the  crag. 
Islanders  of  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  so  ^—perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinance  of  the  world. 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
ReUnquish'd,  lived  dependent  for  bis  bread 


Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 

The  housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 

As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distilPd, 

Open'd,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me. 

Her  doors  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensioner ; 

The  portion  gave  of  course  but  wholesome  fare 

Which  appetite  required — a  blind,  dull  nook 

Such  as  she  had— the  kennel  of  his  rest ! 

This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 

111  borne  in  earlier  life,  but  his  was  now 

The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 

Calm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-spread  tree 

Of  his  old  age ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek. 

Willingly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 

Than  slow  and  torpid ;  paying  in  this  wise 

A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 

For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 

I  loved  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him ! 

A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 

With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 

But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes; 

Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  way. 

And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power :  and  there 

Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  possess'd ! 

He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  till'd 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetch'd  her  kine ; 

And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 

Of  haymakers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 

Maintain'd  his  place :  or  heedfuUy  pursued 

His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales. 

Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child. 

Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  perform 'd 

Substantial  service.*  Mark  me  now,  and  learn 

For  what  reward  !    The  moon  her  monthly  round 

Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale, 

Into  my  little  sanctuary  rush'd — 

Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay — 

I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  ! 

It  is  most  serious :  persevering  rain 

Had  fall'n  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tops 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  sides ; 

This  had  I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  friend. 

Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 

Retum'd  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 

Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 

'  Inhuman !' — said  I,  *  was  an  old  man's  life      , 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas  ? 

This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter— from  a  distant  vale. 

We  sallied  forth  together ;  found  the  tools 

Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd. 

But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 

We  shouted — ^but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 

Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did  I  will  confess, 

The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 

Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 

Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 

All  night  the  storm  endured ;  and  soon  as  help 
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Had  been  oollected  from  tbe  neighbouring  yale. 

With  moning  we  renew*d  our  quest ;  the  wind 

Was  fall'n,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 

Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist; 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  Tain. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 

A  heap  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls. 

And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bleach'd  remams 

Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 

To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height)^ 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search. 

Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 

To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably, 

Snijg  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 

'Mid  a  green  haycock  in  a  sunny  field. 

We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty  j  less  from  want  of  power 

Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground, 

And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved     * 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following— when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  open*d  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th'  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city— boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — ^without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seem'd  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  I  here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
O,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  und  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrapp'd. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  Interspace  appear'd 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fix'd ;  and  fix'd  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision— -fonns  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 


Below  me  was  the  earth ;  this  little  vale 

Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  twas  visible— 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  saw  was  the  reveal'd  abode 

Of  spirits  in  beatitude :  my  heart 

Swell'd  in  my  breast—^  I  have  been  dead,'  I  cntd^ 

*  And  now  I  live !  O !  wherefore  do  I  live  ?' 

And  with  that  pang  I  pray'd  to  be  no  more  ! 

But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him  ; — there  I  stood  and  gazed  ; 

The  apparition  faded  not  away. 

And  I  descended.    Having  reach'd  the  bouse, 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 

And  in. serene  possession  of  himself. 

Beside  a  genial  fire ;  that  seem'd  to  spread 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o'er  his  pallid  face. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  truly 

Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease  $ 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 

That  the  poor  sufferer  had  escaped  with  life. 

But,  tiiougb  he  seem'd  at  first  to  have  received 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  change 

Soon  show'd  itself;  he  lioger'd  three  short  weeks  } 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to*day. 

"  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he  tum'd — 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  eheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  meny.    Seeing  this. 
My  gray-hair'd  friend  said  courteously—^  Nay,  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  .'"—Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went 
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Images  in  the  valley.  Another  rece«  in  ft  entered  and 
described.  Wanderer's  sensatioos.  Solitary's  excited 
by  the  same  objects.  Contrast  between  these.  Des- 
pondency of  the  BoUiary  gently  reproved.  Conversa^ 
tion  exhibiting  the  snlitary's  past  and  present  OfrtnkMW 
and  feelings,  till  he  enters  upon  his  own  faiMory  at 
length.  His domesticlelicity.  Afflictions.  DegectloD. 
Roused  by  the  French  revolution.  Disappointment 
and  d  iagvst.  Voyage  to  America.  Disappointment  and 
disgust  pursue  him.  His  return.  His  languor  and 
depression  of  mind,  from  want  of  faiUi  in  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  viitiia 
of  mankind. 

A  HUMMiifa  bee — a  little  tinkling  rill — 

A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing. 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel — 

By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 

When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  paMM, 

And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley  stood 

Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 

And  cloudless  sky.    Anon  !  ezclaim'd  our  host 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 

Had  gather'd,— ^  Ye  have  left  my  eeU,— but  sw 

How  nature  hems  you  in  with  fiiendly  anns ! 

And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  stilL 
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But  which  waj  shall  I  lead  you  ?  how  contiiye. 

In  spot  80  parsimoniously  endowM, 

That  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain,  may  reap 

Some  recompense  of  knowledge  or  delight  ?" 

80  saying,  round  he  look'd,  as  if  perplex'd ; 

And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  gray-hair'd  friend 

Said — **  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 

Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats. 

Its  line  had  first  been  fashion'd  by  the  flock 

A  place  of  refuge  seeking  at  the  root 

Of  yon  black  yew  tree ;  whose  protruded  boughs 

Barken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag. 

From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 

There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest. 

Or  let  us  trace  this  streamlet  to  his  source ; 

Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound. 

And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 

Where,  haply,  crown'd  with  flowerets  and  green 

herbs. 
The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  life  from  darkness.*' — A  quick  turn 
Through  a  strait  passage  of  incumbered  ground, 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vaio : — ^for  now  we  stood 
Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill, 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused 
0*er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag. 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further  progress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who, 
Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detain'd  ? 
Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall. 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground. 
The  hidden  nook  discover^  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  uptum'd,— that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars  ;  and  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoint,  a  pair  were  seen. 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth ; 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appear'd 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright. 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze, 
The  first  that  enter'd.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance ;  high  or  low  appear'd  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended. 
Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air, 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brash  the  still  breast  of  a  crjrstal  lake. 

*'  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built. 
Which  kings  might  envy  !*'    Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip ; 
Who  to  the  solitary  tum'd,  and  said, 
**  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege, 
You  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  zockB  and  stones,  methinks,  I  see 
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More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 

To  lonely  nature's  casual  work  ;  they  bear 

A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 

And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  a^ay. 

Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind, 

How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 

From  its  fantastic  birthplace !    And  I  own. 

Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man, 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevails. 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 

With  timid  lapse  ;  and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand — ^the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  $  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy. 

Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 

And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contemplation  !  from  the  stately  towers 
Rear'd  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast : 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  throu^^  height  or 

depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear, 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  the  various  features  of  the  scene  t 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

*<  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited  t  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot, 
Or,  shall  I  say  f — disdain'd  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes. 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deem'd 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  ^is  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone, 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar  j  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  \  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech ! — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppress'd  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay. 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  nature, 
And  her  blind  helper,  chance,  do  then  suflke 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate— to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  pile  (from  some  abyit 
20 
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Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 

Whose  hoaxy  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 

Confines  the  shrill-yoiced  whirlwind,  round  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference, 
On  Sarum*8  naked  plain ;  than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubverted,  undissolved ; 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
AboVe  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon, — ^forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around. 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e'en  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be  deem'd. 
The  wandering  herbali8t,*~who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vezing  thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won  t 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  is  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  think  Hea- 
ven! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather  stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter — to  resolve  his  doubts  i 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  hap^  interveln'd 
With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enrich'd. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime ; 
The  mind  is  full — no  pain  is  in  their  sport" 
<*  Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  **  one  is  near. 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair-faoed  cottage  boy  ? 
Dame  nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
Him,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — ^in  mending  the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 
For  his  delight— the  happiest  he  of  all !" 
"  Far  happiest,"  answer'd  the  desponding  man. 


**  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain  ! 
Ah  *  what  avails  imagination  high 
Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth, 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  suffer'd  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future  j  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space ;  if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  map  of  things. 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds, 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard ;  if  nowhere 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attain 'd, — a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  grave  ?** 
«  Is  this,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer  mildly  said, 
**  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard. 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven.' 
These  were  your  words  {  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  not  displeased. 
Promptly  replied—^  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may  be* 

come. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world — 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  f    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  men 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave  ( 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind : 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recall'd 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Ot  insects — chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound—blithe  race  I  whose  mantles  were  b»- 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  irom  the 

soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop ! — ^these  theoretic  &ncies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fount. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean ;  or,  to  sink  ingulTd, 
Like  Niger  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness:  thought  which  may  be  faced. 
Though  comfortless !    Not  of  myself  I  speak  i 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit — sooth'd 
By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  k>fty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law ; 
Pleased  to  have  been»  contented  not  to  be. 
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Such  palms  I  bout  not ;  no !  to  me,  who  find, 
Reviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn. 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belongM  to  me,) 
If  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours, 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep : 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm. 
Though  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground  ! 

"  Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself. 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  X  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind, 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could  feed,) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice. 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appear*d. 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er. 
From  me,  those  dark,  impervious  shades,  that  hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound. 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams. 
Of  present  sunshine.    Deities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  spirits,  I  could  muse 
0*er  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties. 
And  with  the  imagination  be  content 
Not  wishing  more ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care, 
By  flowers  embellish'd,  and  by  springs  refresh*d. 
*  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ! — let  your  chilling  breath 
Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire,— 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks  !    Your  desolating  sway,* 
Thus  I  exclaim'd,  *  no  sadness  sheds  on  me. 
And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay, 
Alternate  and  revolving !    How  benign. 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 
How  bountiful  these  elements— <»m  pared 
With  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  fair 
Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcady,  beneath  imalter*d  skies. 
Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound. 
Night  huah'd  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day !' 
But  why  this  tedious  record  ?    Age,  we  know. 
Is  garrulous ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
T'  anticipate  the  privilege  of  age. 
From  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment — let  us  hence  !*' 

Loath  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loath 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said, "  My  thoughts  agreeing,  sir,  with  yours, 
Would  push  this  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
Of  toornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  poesy,  thus  ooutteously  employed 


In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  philosophy  be  styled 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suflTering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed  among  flowery  gardens,  curtain 'd  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  epicureans,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom — to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she," 
I  cried, «  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  power, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind ; 
I  ceased,  and  be  resumed.    **  Ah !  gentle  sir. 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means :  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherish'd  peaceful  da3rs 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask. 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ; 
Or  what  detain'd  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword — ^remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betray'd,  affection  unretum'd. 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony ; 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled ;  but,  compass'd  round  by  pleasure,  sigh'd 
For  independent  happiness':  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self  {  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore ! 
Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life, 
TJiere,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

**  What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ? — What  but  this, 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirm'd  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  sublime  t 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one ) 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged  ;  the  human  soul 
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Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  reveal'd 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness  ! 
Such  was  their  scheme : — thrice  happy  he  who  gain'd 
The  end  proposed  !    And,— though  the  same  were 

miss'd 
By  multitudes,  perhaps  obtain'd  by  none, — 
They,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  employed. 
Bo,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemM 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth  :  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone  ' 
To  overweening  £sdth ;  and  is  inflamed, 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering — to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes, 
Whether  a£9iction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt ! 

<*1V.  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert. 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;.  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude  ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e*en  been  tempted  to  despite. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright } 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  overflowing, 
With  joy,  and — 0  !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— with  rapture  !    Nature's  boon. 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men, 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ? 
None  !  tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  address'd 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat : 
And,  crown'd  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  l^'re. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd. 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  ofttimes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
O !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assign 'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  mutability  is  nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  hope  will  be  avenged :  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not  j 
But  in  her  stead — ^feai^-doubt — and  agony  !" 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart  t 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice, 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 


With  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts. 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seem'd  for  self-examination  made. 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  tliat  tender-hearted  man  he  tum'd 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renew'd. 

"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  I  loved : 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  3'ou  ;  else,  honour'd  friend  ! 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffer'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assail'd ; 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches ;  lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  imguarded  words. 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropp'd  { 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

«  You  know. 
Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  you,  kind  sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale,)  it  may  be  told. 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair  bride. 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
( Resign 'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon,)  this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  shelter'd  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty !    As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode — our  chosen  seat- 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed, 
The  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deck'd  with  flowers. 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us ! 
While  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbourhood. 
Not  overlook'd  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs 
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Track  leading  into  track,  how  mark'd,  how  worn 

Into  bright  yerdure,  between  fern  and  gorse 

Winding  away  its  never-ending  line 

On  their  amooth  surface,  evidence  was  none: 

But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 

A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at  large  $ 

Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 

His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 

As  our  enjoyments,  boundless.    From  those  heights 

We  droppM,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ; 

Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade. 

And  mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side, 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

<  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

**  But  nature  call'd  my  partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life. 
Enjoy 'd  by  us  in  common.    To  my  hope. 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds ; 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
And,  like  a  weary  vo3rager  escaped 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  self-indulgence— without  shame  pursued. 
There,  undisturb'd,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 
Hei^— whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint — my  guardian — shall  I  say 
That  earthly  providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe ; 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
Strains  foUow'd  of  acknowledgment  address'd 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight:  from  whom,  as  from  their 

source. 
Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Father,  and  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  fear'd .' 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit — interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 
Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  intense. 
As  the  mute  insect  fix'd  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
Draws  imperceptibly  its  nourishment— 
l&ndear'd  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  kiss 
And  infant's  ^ile  awaited  my  raturn. 

•*  In  privacj^  we  dwelt— a  wedded  pair^ 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long : 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love ; 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
By  the  endearing  names  of  nature  bound. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
Yet  left  them  join'd  by  sympathy  in  age ; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit 


On  these  two  pillars  retted  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

<*  It  soothes  me  to  perceive. 
Tour  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  O  *  gentle  friends, 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page ! 
So,  in  th*  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depress'd  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissAil  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things. 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests }    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed: 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintain 'd  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought. 
And  in  their  progress  imperceptible  s 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
( Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear'd — ^which  they  removed. 

«  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Establish'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness :  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed ;  most  grateful,  if  t'  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  detennined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have  ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible } 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  warning— and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of — our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  follow'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more ! 
"  Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky. 
The  mother  now  remain 'd ;  as  if  in  her, 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturb'd. 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 
The  space  that  sever'd  us !  But,  as  the  sight 
3o3 
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Communicfttes  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 
Incalculably  distant ;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude, 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  ]ook*d 
On  hei^— at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    0  heavy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ;  th'  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux  j  her  pure  glory. 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart  anguish-^f  itself  ashamed. 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms. 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

"  What  follow'd  cannot  be  review'd  in  thought ; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand — 
Infinn,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  f 
I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
Etemi^,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
T'  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  look'd  up,  and  ask'd  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  fiz'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit— what  abode 
It  occupies — ^what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  soul 
Tum'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  f 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impell'd— 
Th'  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse. 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ;  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

"  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— and  how  ? 
E'en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hUls.    For,  lo !  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground :  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
Th'  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law. 
And  mild,  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt:  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory— beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
*'  Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing.    '  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  liberty.'    My  heart  rebounded ; 


My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  Join'd ; 

*  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations,  in  all  lands. 

Ye  Uiat  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  ! 

Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselvce 

In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all 

Enricb'd  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth. 

Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  common  kind.' 

'<  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children.    From  the  depths 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped. 
My  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things ; 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  amy, 
Upon  life's  surface.    What,  though  In  my  veins 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  had  I  breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.    If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamations,  crowds  in  open  air 
Express'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not    The  powers  of  eoog 
I  left  not  miinvoked ;  and,  in  still  groves. 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lay 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  satumian  rule 
Retiim'd,— a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
AVith  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem : 
I  felt  the  invitation ;  and  resumed 
A  long  suspended  ofllce  in  the  house 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phrase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — ^witb  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd ; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

"  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proceed ! 
But  history,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appear'd : 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  outdone. 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall 'd,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots ;  so  confusion  reign'd. 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compell'd  t'  exclaim. 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipp'd  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  shade !' 

"  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it;  who  should  have  grieved 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Otner  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  came 
And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  not  nice  ? 
Enough  if  notions  seem'd  to  be  high  pitch'd. 
And  qualities  determined.    Among  men 
So  character'd  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hour; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  miss'd,  I  should  at  least  seeuie  my  own. 
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And  be  in  part  compensated.    For  rights. 
Widely — ^Lnveterately  usurp'd  upon, 
I  spake  with  vehemence  t  and  promptly  seized 
Whate'er  abstraction  furnish 'd  for  ray  needs 
Of  purposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim. 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life, 
Those  new  persuasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced. 
Or  e*en  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course. 
For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace. 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind  $ 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  distempered  world. 
Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 
Tet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  man 
Is  still  the  sport !    Here  nature  was  my  guide, 
The  nature  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  nature !  I  rejected— smiled 
At  others*  tears  in  pity  t  and  in  scorn 

At  those,  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
From  my  unguarded  heart    The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me ;  else,  perhaps, 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds, 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhoi^-* 
Despise,  as  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relish'd 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  land. 
Which  tum*d  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast  j  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 
But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims, 
The  moral  interests^  the  creative  might. 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civU  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced  $ 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  mysell 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Remote  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes ; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
**  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o*er  the  Atlantic 


The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew; 

And  who  among  them  but  an  exile,  freed 

From  discontent,  indiflTerent,  pleased  to  sit 

Among  the  busily  employ'd,  not  more 

With  obligation  charged,  with  service  tax'd. 

Than  the  loose  pendant— to  the  idle  wind 

Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming;  but,  ye  powers 

Of  soul  and  sense — mysteriously  allied, 

O,  never  let  the  wretched,  if  a  choice 

Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 

To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep  ! 

For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out ; 

And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 

Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength. 

Will  conscience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 

The  vengeful  furies.  •  Beautiful  regards 

Were  tum'd  on  me — ^the  face  of  her  I  loved ; 

The  wife  and  mother,  pitifully  fixing 

Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 

Where  now  that  boasted  liberty  ?    No  weloome 

Fran  unknown  objects  I  received  i  and  thoi^ 


Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul — 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  one  by  storms  annoy'd  and  adverse  winds  j 
PerplexM  with  currents ;  of  his  weakness  sick  i 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired ;  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismay'd ! 
«« Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  ap- 
peared ; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor'd,  I  leapt  ashore 
Indignantly— resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o*er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  clearM 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase. 
Respiring  I  look'd  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breese !    Can  aught  produced 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream, 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !    What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  f    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed, 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large  j  my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel ; 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe'er 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude — still  painful. 
And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  say. 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appear'd,  of  high  pretensions — unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still  i 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  pet^  stage  i 
Which  a  detach'd  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow } 
Tet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable. 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind,— the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  time 
Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  th'  encroaching  axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  man  abides. 
Primeval  nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore -else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance' 
So  easily  deprived  ?)  but,  for  that  cause. 
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Mora  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
Tme,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away ; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks  $ 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life, 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged :  or,  when  having  gain'd  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees ; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

«  So,  westward,  toward  th*  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
Fail*d  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird ; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove j 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not    There,  in  his  stead,  appear'd 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure ; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told  !    Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find }  what  I  myself  have  lost, 
Nor  can  regain.    How  languidly  I  look 


*  **  A  man  is  supposed  to  imprnye  bj  going  oai  into 
the  world,  by  visiting  London.  Artificial  man  does;  he 
extends  with  his  sphere ;  but,  alas !  that  sphere  is  mi- 
croscopic: it  is  formed  of  mlnutie,  and  he  surrenders 
his  genuine  vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace  it 
fn  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  bar- 
ren and  inhuman  pruriency ;  while  his  mental  become 
proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
He  who  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  Ood, 
might  be  a  mock  at  Tauersall's  and  Brookes's,  and  a  sneer 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  certainly  te  swallowed  alive 
by  the  first  Pizarro  that  crossed  him :— But  when  he 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons ;  when  he  resta  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes ;  when  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates,  from  a 
sudden  promontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific— and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  fruit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each 
progeny  of  this  stream— His  exultation  is  not  less  than 
imperial.  He  Is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  is  great.  His 
emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  for  he  says,  '  These  were  made  by  a  good 
Being,  who^  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them.'  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  Is  in  himself:  from  hence  he  argues,  and  from 
hence  he  acts,  tfnd  he  argues  unerringly,  and  acts  ma- 
gisterially :  His  mind  In  himself  is  also  in  his  Ood ;  and 
therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soara."— iFVom  ih€ 
NolM  «ipof>  th»  Hurrieanei  a  poem,  by  William  Gilbert. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above 
quotation,  which,  though  from  a  strange  book,  is  one 
if  the  finest  passages  of  modem  English  prose. 


Upon  this  visible  &bric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  hath  been  said 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect :  for  I  exist — 
Within  myself— not  comfortless.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast, 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars  ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
Else  imperceptible ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  soften 'd  roar,  a  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  ofilce ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  pass'd  ;  and  quickly. 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encounter'd.    Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life ;  and  so  the  spirit  fiires 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  aUow'd ; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  all  is  still ! 


BOOK  IV. 
DESPONDENCY  CORRECTED. 

ARGUMENT. 

State  of  feeling  produced  by  the  foregoing  narrativeu 
A  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence  the  only  ade- 
quate support  under  affliction.  Wanderer^s  emula- 
tion. Account  of  his  own  devotional  feelings  in  youth 
involved.  Acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  a  lively 
faith.  Hence  immoderate  sorrow.  Doubt  or  despond- 
ence not  therefore  to  be  inferred.  Conaolalion  to  the 
solitary.  Exhortations.  How  received.  Wanderer 
applies  his  discourse  to  that  other  canse  of  dejection 
in  the  solitary's  mind.  Disappointment  from  the  French 
revolution.  States  pounds  of  hope.  Inaims  oo  the 
necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  great  revolutions.  Knowledge  the  source 
of  tranquillity.  Rural  solitude  favourable  to  knowledge 
of  the  inferior  creatures.  Study  oi  their  babhs  and 
ways  recommended.  Exhortation  to  bodily  exertion 
and  communion  with  nature.  Morbid  solitude  pitiable. 
Superstition  better  than  apathy.  Apathy  and  desiitu- 
tion  unknown  in  the  infancy  of  society.  The  various 
modes  of  religion  prevented  it.  Illustrated  In  the 
Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Grecian 
modes  of  belief.  Solitary  interposes.  Wanderer  points 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  imaginative  feeling 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society.  Illustrated  from 
present  and  past  times.  These  principles  tend  to 
recall  exploded  superstitions  and  popery.  Wanderer 
rebuts  this  chaige,  and  contrasts  the  dignities  of  the 
imagination  with  the  presumptive  littleness  of  certain 
modern  phllosopheiv.  Recommends  other  lights  and 
guides.  Asserts  the  power  of  the  soul  to  regenerate 
herself.  Solitary  asks  how.  Reply.  Personal  appeal. 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  affections  mitigate 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  slavery  which  the  cal- 
culating understanding  is  apt  to  produce.  Exhortatioh 
to  activity  of  body  renewal.  How  to  commune  with 
nature    Wanderer  concludes  with  a  legitimate  union 
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of  the    imaginatioa,  affectionB,  understanding,  and 

reason.    Effect  of  his  discoiine.     Evening.     Return 

to  the  cottage. 
Here  closed  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative— commenced  in  pain. 
In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace: 
Yet  temper'd,  not  unfrequently,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds  ; 
And  doubtless  yielding  some  relief  to  his, 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
Such  pity  yet  surviving,  with  firm  voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
The  wanderer  said — 

**  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  order*d  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power  j 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  yix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffiering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith. 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently ;  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine !" 

Then  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook, 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven, "  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky, 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !  Shall  the  soul. 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
E'en  less  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassion 'd  voice } 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
Cannot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built. 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
R^ar'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore,  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remain'd  unquench'd ; 
And,  *mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  nigged  soil. 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  paradise  transplanted ;  wintry  age 
Impends ;  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart  | 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 
Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense  s 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 

nspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
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Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

*<  And  what  are  things  eternal  ?    Powers  depart," 
The  gray-hair  *d  wanderer  steadfastly  replied, 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  ask'd, 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists ;  immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies  j 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart, 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou,  dread 

source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all, 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place. 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 
Set  and  su8tain*d ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbM^- 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punctual  care. 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule, — Thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits. 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  thou  endurest ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E'en  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious  !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still,  it  may  be  allow'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine;  when,  station 'd  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  retum'd 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude  j 
The  measure  of  my  sool  was  fill'd  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love  {  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  gloxy,  with  magnificence  ! 

**  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  i 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse  i 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward  i  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flagi, 
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Through  sinfal  choice ;  or  dread  necessity, 

On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 

Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despise ;  but  to  conyerse  with  Heaven, 

This  is  not  easy ;  to  relinquish  all 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosenM  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous  j  but  must  needs  confess 

That  tis  a  thing  impossibte  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires ; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dust:  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when   they   should   sustain   themselves 

aloft 
Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises ;  but,  having  reach*d  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least, 
If  grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain*d, 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  this,  *tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness :  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  bis  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  worlds  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  P    Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  droopM 
E'en  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute, 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most  i  a  confidence  impair'd 
So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret 
O !  no,  full  oft  th'  innocent  sufferer  sees 
Too  clearly  j  feels  too  vividly  j  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning— there — ^there  li^ 
Th'  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh, 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 
Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free. 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  lore. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts: 
Bqpe,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 


In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  power. 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will. 

«*  Here  then  we  rest :  not  fearing  for  our  creed 
The  worst  that  human  reasoning  can  achieve, 
T'  unsettle  or  perplex  it }  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievogs  self-reproach, 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage :  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  seas. 
Alas  !  th'  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  match'd  unequally  with  custom,  time. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  alii  in  most  with  superadded  foes, 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  th'  unblushing  world ; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
111  govern 'd  passions,  ranklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.    What  then  remains  ?    To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  ;  vows,  renews 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  prayer, 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience  ;  conscience  reverenced  and  obey'd. 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part. 
Ere  disencumber'd  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quell'd  and  trouble  chased  away ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire  s 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave." 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  sage 
Pour'd  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  bouse  we  paced 
A  plot  of  greensward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scatter'd  stones. 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath  s 
Small  space !  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious  {  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevail'd  around  us ;  and  the  voice, 
That  spake,  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranqulL    But,  methought 
That  be,  whose  fix'd  despondency  had  given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discourse. 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abash'd. 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels,  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  sage  continued:  •*  For  that  other  loss. 
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The  lots  of  confidence  in  social  man. 
By  th'  unexpected  transports  of  our  age 
Carried  so  high,  that  eyery  thought,  which  look'd 
Beyond  the  temporal  destipy  of  the  kind 
To  many  seem'd  superfluous :  as,  no  cause 
For  such  exalted  confidence  could  e*er 
Exist ;  so  none  is  now  for  fix'd  despair ; 
The  two  extremes  are  equally  disowned 
By  reason ;  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
You  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite, 
Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
Sound  expectations.    So  doth  he  advise 
Who  shared  at  first  the  illusion ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which  nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and  fields ; 
Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speaking 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world, 

*  Vainglorious  generation  !  what  new  powers 

On  you  have  been  conferred  ?  what  gifts,  withheld 

From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received, 

Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 

Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 

For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change  $ 

And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day, 

Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 

What  all  the  slowly  moving  years  of  time,  - 

With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 

By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 

By  story  be  confounded !    Ye  aspire 

Rashly,  to  fall  once  more ;  and  that  false  fruit 

Which  to  your  overweening  spirits,  yields 

Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  will  produce 

Miseiy  and  shame.    But  wisdom  of  her  sons 

Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.' 

Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  wanderer,  -  gave 

That  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  ikis  day. 

When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 

The  groaning  nations ;  when  the  impious  rule. 

By  will  or  by  establish'd  ordinance. 

Their  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 

To  acts  which  they  abhor;  though  I  bewail 

This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 

Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  tiiat  the  law. 

By  which  mankind  now  suffen,  is  most  just 

For  by  superior  energies ;  more  strict 

Affiance  in  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 

In  their  unhallowM  principles ;  the  bad 

Have  fairly  eam'd  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 

The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 

Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait — ^in  hope 

To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 

Shall  gain  defenden  zealous  and  devout 

As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  virtue 

Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 

That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 

By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 

That  Spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind  i 

And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 

Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  thein. 

Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wife 

Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 

Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 

They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel| 

*  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  eentre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Thoee  revolotioBt  of  distuilMuiees 


Still  roll ;  where  all  the  asp^cU  of  miseiy 
Predominate :  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress  $ 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !* 

**  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  undentand^ 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures,— to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  beings ; 
The  constitutions,  powen,  and  faculties. 
Which  they  inherit,-— cannot  step  beyond,—- 
And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign  ■ 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things  { 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  convene,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love ; 
For  knowledge  is  delight ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love  t  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  !" 

<<  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
«  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends ; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds ;  not  merely  thoee 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care,— from  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond, — 
But  othen,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
Th'  obstreperous  city ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt,— and  much  might  recommend. 
How  muc^  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat !" 

^  Yes,"  said  the  sage,  resuming  the  disooone 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  friend, 
"  If,  with  the  frowaid  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renew'd, 
To  mark  their  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress ; 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  r^ter  { 
Observe  their  ways  i  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there :  but  tf herefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast  fiseds  in  winter  from  your  handf 
A  box,  perchance,  Is  from  your  casement  hmg 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in )  not  in  vain, 
The  barrien  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding-place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butteitfy— uid  soan, 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  btigbt  dowui 
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Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness  :  the  soul  ascends 
Towards  her  native  finnamcnt  of  heaven. 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wing, 
This  shaded  valley  leaves, — and  leaves  the  dark 
Impurpled  hills, — conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  !    List !    I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat } 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  !"    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed  ;  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air— for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life ; 
It  was  a  lamb — left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  * 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousDess  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best,—- the  most  affecting  eloquence.' 
But  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  themselves, 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

**  Ah  !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lull'd 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  sd  destitute  and  void — but  there 
The  little  flower  her  Canity  shall  check ; 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

''  These  craggy  fegions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour--cover'd,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Tbousandf  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship. 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feather'd  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  ikxk, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  seamews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes. 
By  the  rough  wind  unscatter'd,  at  whose  call 
Their  TOjrage  was  begun  :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress ;  or  together  roused 
Take  flight :  while  with  their  clang  the  air  lef  onnds. 
And»  orer  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault. 


Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds ; 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow,  smiling  on  the  faded  storm ; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ;        ^ 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord ! 

"  How  bountiful  is  nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not;  and  to  him,  who  hath  not  ask'd, 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt.    Three  Sabbath-days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights ; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd  !  the  swains  moved  on 
And  heeded  not ;  you  linger'd,  and  perceived. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You  judge  unthankfully  ;  distemper'd  nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts :  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  couch— 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  shed  from  heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
If  but  with  hers  perform'd  {  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts  ;  meet  the  breeze 
Upon  their  tops, — adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new  blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stone 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains:   with  all  your 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and  horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit : 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return, 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye ;  poetic  feelings  rush'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  forth : 
**  O !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health, 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endhed. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !    How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  !  and,  reckless  of  the  stonn 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument  s  and,  while  the  streams— 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
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To  exercise  their  antried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them — ^what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies: 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  yoice, 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
*  Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  let  the  fierce  commotion  have  an  end, 
Ruinous  though  it  be,  from  month  to  month  !' " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
T6e  strain  of  transport, "  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasp'd  at  such  delight, 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings. 
Its  cares  and  sorrows ;  he  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness — 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

<*  Compatriot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen ; 
Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  express'd 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
Wherever  fancy  leads,  by  day,  by  night. 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  by  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved, 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  no  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone : 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone ; 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen. 
Have  acted,  suffer'd,  travell'd  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age :  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch. 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 

heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose  ;  fumish'd  thus, 
How  can  you  droop.  If  willing  to  be  raised  ? 

•*  A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  nature.    He — ^whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaress'd 
And  unenliven'd ;  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
"Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Who  neither  bears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear. 
Of  the  world's  interests — such  a  one  hath  need 
Of «  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart, 
.  That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 
A  not  unwholesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 
Supply  his  morbid  humour  with  delight 
Truth  has  her  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
And  easy  contemplation, — gay  parterres. 
And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
And  shady  groves  for  recreation  framed ; 
These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 


May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  taskf 
And  course  of  service  truth  requires  from  those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne, 
And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feels. 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 
And  nurse  <  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  ." 
If  tired  with  systems — each  in  its  degree 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn, — 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch ; 
If  unrellgious,  let  him  be  at  once. 
Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroll 'd 
A  pupil  in  the  many  chamber'd  school, 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

**  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge, 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  $ 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice, 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  cross'd  my  way ; 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  eods  $ 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  'tis  perplex 'd, 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell, 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not 
He  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God }  and  angels  to  his  sight  appear'd, 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talk'd 
With  winged  messengers ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.    From  these  pure  heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  human  kind — to  banishment  condemn'd 
That  flowing  years  repeal 'd  not ;  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  vl\1  powers. 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light, 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven ; 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark; 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  cherubim,  on  the  chosen  race 
Shower'd  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fill'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear  s 
And  with  amazement  smote :  thereby  t'  assert 
2P 
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His  scorn  *d,  or  unacknowledged  soyeieignty. 
And  when,  the  One,  ineffnble  of  name, 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard, 
Not  then  was  deity  ingulTd,  nor  man. 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought, 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power; 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands— 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending  from  their  tops. 
With  myrtle-wreath*d  tiara  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise : 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  uprear'd 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower ; 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest ;  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretch'd, 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguring  war. 

<*  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
Look'd  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld ; 
Watch'd,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  reveal'd. 
The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  Stan 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro, 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorn 'd 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deem'd, 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  aoetdents,  and  judges  were  of  alL 

**  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 
Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky. 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god, 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivall'd  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  fumish*d  hints 
For  studious  fiincy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
On  fluent  opeimtions  a  fiz'd  shape ; 


Metal  or  stone,  idolatroufly  served, 

And  yet  triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense. 

On  every  side  encounter*d ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spiarr  hung. 

Beautiful  region !  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ) 

And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 

Of  inmiortality,  in  nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armed  warrior  •,  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevail'd. 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relax'd. 

*  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine' — 

Thus  would  the  votary  say—*  this  sever'd  hair. 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present, 

Thankful  for  my  beloved  child's  return. 

Th}'  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod, 

Tliy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  crjrstal  lymph 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fields !' 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shed 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpair'd : 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 

There  shall  endure, — existence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 

From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

While  man  grows  old,  nnd  dwindles,  and  decayi  i 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 
And,  e'en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fix'd. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  ?" — «•  Answer  he  who  can  !" 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaim 'd: 
**  Love,  hope,  and  admiration — are  they  not 
Mad  fancy's  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  i:ot  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  ?    Is  it  wcl!  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  fiiints  f 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  regulate. 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank !" 

"  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied, 
**  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafied 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified  ^ 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  tiiey  alone. 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  youxi 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learn'd 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue- 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 
Of  fhe  contiguous  torreni,  gathering  strength  • 
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At  trery  moment,  and,  with  strength,  increase 

Of  fury ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 

Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 

A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work— 

Fearful,  b«t  resignation  tempers  fear. 

And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 

The  shepherd  lad,  who  in  the  sunshine  carves, 

On  the  green  turf,  a  dial,  to  divide 

The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 

Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt 

His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 

With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 

Of  gravest  import    Early  he  perceives. 

Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule. 

Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 

That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 

Experience  daily  fixing  his  regards 

On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are. 

And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  appeased. 

This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 

For  manifold  privations ;  he  refers 

His  notions  to  this  standard,  on  this  rock 

Rests  his  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life. 

Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime  content 

Imagination — ^not  permitted  here 

To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind. 

On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares 

And  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 

And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 

Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 

That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 

Of  liis  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top. 

Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 

(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 

Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind ;  his  heart 

Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days  | 

His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 

Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 

Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  inward  conscience  ?  with  whose  service  charged 

They  came  and  go,  appear'd  and  disappear, 

Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating:  and,  whene'er 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move. 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  servo 

Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths, 

Filling  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

*'  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  th'  unenlighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
In  that  Cur  clime,  the  lotaely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lull'd  his  indolent  repose: 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  feteh'd, 
E^en  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute. 
And  fill'd  th'  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 

Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow 'd 

That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 

And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs. 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oroads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  pass'd,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  woo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.    Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripp'd  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermix 'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard— 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities }  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god  !" 

As  this  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  diffused 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  tlie  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  un tired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains }  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd — 

« »Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them,— the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne ; 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets; 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  !*' 

This  answer  follow*d.    «  You  have  tum'd  B^ 
thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  caves,  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  loeks, 
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Deprived  of  shelter,  covering,  fire,  and  food ; 
Why  ?  for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimes  misconceived ; 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fill'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love : 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymns  of  praise, 
That  through  the  desert  rang.    Though  favour'd 

less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree, 
Were  those  bewilder'd  pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  look'd :  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited— and  earth 
Bestow *d ;  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the  grave. 

"  Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,**  he  exclaim *d. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtain *d. 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
T»  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within, 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  P    Ambitious  souls — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  principle— shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  race  ?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  f 

0  !  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  ! 
Inquire  of  ancieiU  wisdom :  go,  demand 

Of  mighty  nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore, 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless  ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little }  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  !    And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals, 
That  these — and  that  superior  mystery. 
Our  vital  kame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  ponder'd,  search'd. 
Probed,  vex'd,  and  criticised  P    Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am, 
If,  having  walk*d  with  nature  threescore  years. 
And  offer'd,  far  as  frailty  would  allow, 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  ti-uth, 

1  now  affirm  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  DivxHrrr 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
8way*d  by  such  motives,  to  such  end  emplo/*d; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 

Be  of  a  thousand  Acuities  composed, 


And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence  i 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  restlessly  ! 

"  Nor  higher  place  can  be  assign  *d  to  him 
And  his  compeers — the  laughing  sage  of  Fnuee. 
Crown 'd  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved, 
And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  conferr'd. 
His  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree  ; 
Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain  old  man. 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Him  I  mean 
Who  penn*d,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith, 
This  sorry  legend  ;  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  aeem^ 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish.**    Speaking  thus. 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  ; 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  man's  heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.    "  Gentle  friend," 
Herewith  he  grasp'd  the  solitary's  hand, 
"  You  have  known  better  lights  and  guidei  than 

these — 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself, 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongi 
Of  passion ;  whatsoe*er  be  felt  or  fear*d, 
From  higher  judgment  seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life. 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope. 
Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 
That  neither  she  nor  silence  lack  the  power 
T'  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 
O  blest  seclusion !  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain, 
Link'd  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice  ; 
When  youth*s  presumptuousness  is  meIlow*d  down. 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismiss*d  ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment ;  and  is  pleased 
To  muse, — and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fall*n  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression  now  forlorn. 
O,  calm,  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain'd,  would  stnwB 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise 
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StufPd  with  the  thony  substance  of  the  past. 
For  fix'd  anooyance ;  aod  full  oft  beset 
With  floatiDg  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black, 
The  vapoiy  phantoms  of  faturity  ? 

*<  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  t'  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Burns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light, 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own, 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  poWer 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself ;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt  .* 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

The  solitary  by  these  words  was  touchM 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaim 'd, 
**  But  how  begin  ?  and  whence  ?    The  mind  is  free ; 
Resolve,  the  haughty  moralist  would  say, 
This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand. 
Alas  !  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
His  natural  wings  .'    To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour }  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more .' 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude :  of  one 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wants. 
All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs ; 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  ?    His  gifts. 
Are  they  not  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him?    Will  showers  of 

grace. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  parch *d  and  withered  land  ? 
Or  shall  the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet  ?" 

In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien  he  spake } 
Back  to  my  mind  rash'd  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  sufferer  when  his  story  closed  t 
I  look'd  for  counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stoop'd  to  this  apt  reply — 

*<  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls. 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explain'd; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemn'd, 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame. 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashionM  to  the  stepc 
Of  all  infinnlty,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  pohit,— attainable  by  all  t 
Peace  In  oonelvet,  and  uoion  with  our  God. 
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For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 

Lies  open  :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 

At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  course 

By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye. 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 

Kindle  before  us.    Your  discourse  this  day. 

That,  like  the  fabled  lethe,  wish'd  to  flow 

In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 

Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 

The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 

Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth. 

Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 

In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 

By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds. 

With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains, 

Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 

Listen 'd  intensely;  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brighten'd  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  faith :  and  there  are  times, 

I  donbt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth- impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  \ 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand. 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not} 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  wilL 

Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 

Th*  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 

If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life. 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unelouded  sky 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  hyman  anthems, — choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 

To  glorify  th*  Eternal !    What  if  theee 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute, 

And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.""   The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavemVd  rocks ; 

The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless. 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams  i  and  often,  at  the  how 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ^brifi  huge, 

One  voice— the  solitaiy  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  donM, 

Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight— 

An  iron  kntU !  with  eehoes  from  alar 
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Ffidot — and  still  fainter — as  the  cry,  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear, 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seem*d 
T'  expire,  yet  from  th'  abyss  is  caught  again. 
And  yet  again  recoyer'd. 

<*  But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish'd  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
E'en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sov/n 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields. 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happj^  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled ;  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life  ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods ; 
Roaming,  or  vesting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear. 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language. 

**  For  the  man. 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  hekrt 
Doth  know  and  love  such  ebjects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  soften'd  down  { 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear, 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks ; 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear, 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate ;  and  has  no  thought. 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

«  And  further )  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  leMon  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  man. 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  £ul^,  perseverance  from  their  steps 


Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirm'd 

The  glfiirious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 

Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 

Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clothe 

The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence.    Science  then 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant  $  and  then, 

And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 

For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  eye. 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chain 'd  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  excursive  power. 

So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things, 

We  shall  be  wise  perforce  ;  and  while  inspired 

By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free. 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impell'd 

By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 

Of  order  and  of  good.    Whate'er  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 

Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  souL"    ' 

Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloquent  harangue, 
Pour'd  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous  stream ; 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes, 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hush'd 
As  tiie  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak : 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pass  away ; 
Foe  they  sank  into  me — ^the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise. 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow  \ 
Of  one  accustom'd  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gather'd  from  the  tree  of  life ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  built; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripen'd  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition ;  whence  the  soul, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  love. 
From  all  injurious  servitulle  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  reach'd. 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequest, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending ;  forth  to  greet  them  ran 
Our  little  page ;  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 
A  plain  assurance  that  the  words  which  told 
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How  that  neglected  pensioner  was  sent 

Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave, 

Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong : 

But  we  are  kindly  welcomed— promptly  served 

With  ostentatious  zeal.    Along  the  floor 

Of  the  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept, 

Stretch'd  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  luird  by  sound 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 


BOOK  V. 
THE  PASTOR. 

ABGUMCNT. 

Farewell  to  the  valley.  Reflections.  Sight  of  a  large 
and  populous  vale.  Solitary  contents  to  go  forward. 
Vale  described.  The  pastor's  dwelling,  and  some 
account  of  bim.  The  churchyard.  Church  and  monu- 
ments. The  solitary  musing,  and  where.  Roused. 
In  the  churchyard  the  solitary  communicates  the 
thoughts  which  had  recently  passed  through  his  mind. 
Lofty  tone  of  the  wanderer's  discourse  of  yesterday 
adverted  ta  Rite  of  baptism,  and  the  professions 
accompanying  h,  contrasted  with  the  real  state  of 
human  life.  Incoosistency  of  the  best  men. '  Acknow- 
ledgment that  practice  falls  far  below  the  injunctions 
of  duty  as  existing  in  the  mind.  General  complaint  of 
a  falling  oflFin  the  value  of  life  after  the  time  of  youth. 
Outward  appearances  of  content  and  happiness  in 
degree  illusive.  Pastor  approachea  Appeal  made  to 
him.  His  answer.  Wanderer  in  sympathy  with  him. 
Suggestion  that  the  least  ambitious  inquirers  may  be 
most  free  from  error.  The  pastor  is  desired  to  give 
some  portraits  of  the  living  or  dead  from  his  own  ob- 
servation of  life  among  these  mountains.  And  for 
what  purpose.  Pastor  consents.  Mounuin  cottage. 
Excellent  qualities  of  its  inhabitants.  Solitary  ex- 
presses his  pleasure ;  but  denies  the  praise  of  virtue 
to  worth  of  this  kind.  Feelings  of  the  priest  before 
he  enters  upon  his  account  of  persons  interred  in  the 
churchyard.  Graves  of  unbaptized  in&nts.  What 
sensations  they  excite.  Fnneral  and  sepulchral  ob- 
servances, whence.  Ecclesiastical  establishments, 
whence  derived.  Profession  of  belief  In  the  doctrine 
of  iromoitality. 

Farewell,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house. 

And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields. 

And  guardian  rocks  !    Farewell,  attractive  seat ! 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil'd 

From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrappM  thee  round  with  dark 

Impenetrable  shade ;  once  more  farewell, 

Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 

By  nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  quietness  profound ! 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale. 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seemM 
Like  the  fix'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
And  now,  purstiing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunn'd    x 
Wisely  {  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 


Frail  life*s  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  fate 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint, 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  forgetfulness. 

Knowledge,  methinks  in  these  disordered  tiroes. 

Should  be  allowed  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstain'd 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  conmiunion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots,  where  such  abide !    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

DiscoverM  or  invented :  or  set  forth, 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  truth, 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faitbkful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings :  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice  { 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  tlft  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat, 
Shelter'd,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost, 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought. 
With  ever-welcome  company  of  books, 
By  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aia, 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  which  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    "  Nay,"  the  old  man  said, 
«  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass  (  you  cannot  leave  us  now, 
We  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant  i  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert  {  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend ;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  showM  the  valley— stretcn'd 
In  length  before  us ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  gray  church  tower, 
Whose  battlements  were  screen'd  by  tufted  trees, 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  Woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly  winding  course  j 
Here  traceable,  the«%  hidden— there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun, 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where,  appear'd 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots  $ 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perch'd 
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On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  array'd. 

"  As,  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I, "  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy'd  their  unofTending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell."    «  No  feudal  pomp,** 
Replied  our  friend,- a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  there  ;  but  there  abides, 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock  ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiiitual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  8om»  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted— but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all.    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  f  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppress'd 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought ; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself. 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain, 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance, 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  benefice.*' 

This  said,  oft  baiting  we  pursued  our  way; 
Nor  reach'd  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun, 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enter'd.    On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seem'd  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
Bat  large  and  massy ;  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  cross 'd, 
Like  leafless  nnderboughs,  'mid  some  thick  grove, 
All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each,  in  Its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed. 
Each  also  crown'd  with  winged  heads,  a  pair 
Of  iiid0]y  painted  chembini.    The  floor 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise. 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  show'd 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction.     A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined; 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  display'd 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblems  graven 

And  foot- worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claim'dy 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay ;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 

Office,  alliance,  and  promotion,  all 

Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates, 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  church. 

And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true.     A  brazen  plate, 

Not  easily  decipher'd,  told  of  one 

Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 

In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  cross 'd  the  seas 

His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 

In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 

Another  tablet  registcr'd  the  death. 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  knight 

Tried  in  the  sea  fights  of  the  second  Charles. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  entomb'd  ; 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 

I  read,  how  in  his  manhuud's  earlier  day 

He,  'mid  th'  afflictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  only  solace  ;  that  he  had  espoused     ^ 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections  •,  and  yet  more 

Endear'd  to  him,. for  this,  that  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crown 'd  with  Heaven's  regard, 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  fiU'd  his  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storm 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assign'd 

To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ; 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 

In  modest  panegyric.    "  These  dim  lines. 

What  would  they  tell  ?"  said  I ;  but  from  the  Usk 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative, 

With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Caird  me  t  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aisle 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curved  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 

Upturn 'd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 

In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  route ; 
Who  enter'd,  humming  carelessly  a  tune, 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung. 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluse 
Withdrew ;  and  straight  we  foUow'd,  to  a  spot 
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Where  ran  and  shade  were  intermix'd ;  for  there 

A  broad  oak,  ttretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 

From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 

Small  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a  light 

And  pleasant  awning.    On  the  moss-grown  wall 

My  ancient  friend  and  I  together  took 

Our  seats ;  and  thus  the  solitary  spake, 

Standing  before  us.    **  Did  you  note  the  mien 

Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 

Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

grave, 
Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay, 
As  unconcerned  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 
I  was  abruptly  summon'd  by  his  voice 
From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
And  from  the  company  of  serious  words. 
Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread, 
Hover'd  above  our  destiny  on  earth; 
But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality, 
And  man's  substantial  life.    If  this  mute  earth 
Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 
Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear^ 
We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame 
To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 
To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoin 'd ; 
How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  lii)e, 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset.    Mark  the  babe 
Not  long  accustom 'd  to  this  breathing  world ; 
One  that  hath  barely  learn 'd  to  shape  a  smile ; 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul  to  grasp 
With  tiny  fingers,  to  let  fall  a  tear ; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves. 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  a.^  might  seem, 
Th*  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man  $ 
A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  bom  to  !    In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 
For  this  occasion  daintily  adorn 'd. 
At  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
Th»  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
That  he,  from  wrath  redeem'd,  therein  shall  float 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires. 
Are  all  renounced;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  profess'd ; 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 
And  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 
In  hotineas  and  truth.** 


«  You  cannot  blame,*' 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
**  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fall'n,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost, 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recover'd ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gain'd.'* 

**  I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answer'd, "  no  ; 
The  outward  ritual  and  establish'd  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vowa 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance, 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  roe 
Shall  pass  uncensured  ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable, 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power, 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  imboldens — doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrays ;  accuses  and  inflicts  • 

Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace. 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

"  Philosophy !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion  !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — ^from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,-^ 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest— of  you 
High  titled  powers,  am  I  constrain  *d  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazme  of  bones, 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own«hall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion  where  ? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirm'd  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  1  ask,  of  individual  souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  wayv, 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praiae. 
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Who  shall  be  named — ^in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  conscience,  truth  and  hope, 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherishM,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanction M  fear  ?" 

« If  this  be  so, 
And  man,"  said  I, "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then.  He  who  made, 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from    this    pregnant  spot   of  ground,  such 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth. 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.    Earth  is  sick. 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all  J  and  yet  how  few  are  warm'd  or  cheerM ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-govem'd,  and  apart, 
Like  this  our  honour*d  friend :  and  thence  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline, 
That  promises  to  th'  end  a  blest  old  age  !** 

**  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaim'd 
The  solitary,  **  in  the  life  of  man, 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there, 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast. 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer's  long  rich  day. 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  express'd  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit. 
Where  is  she  imaged  P  in  what  favour'd  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  miss'd,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied,    ' 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves. 
Foretelling  total  wintej,  blank  and  cold. 

**  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within ; 
Imbosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favour'd   groimd.     But   chance 

regards. 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  friend  pronounced 


On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 

To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 

And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  race 

Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 

From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 

Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 

Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  lot 

With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 

Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes ;  and  do  not  feel 

The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness ; 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them, 

Is  fashion 'd  like  an  ill-constructed  tale ; 

That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 

Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes, 

And  pleasant  interests*->for  the  sequel  leaving 

Old  things  repeated  with  diminish'd  grace ; 

And  all  the  labour'd  novelties  at  best 

Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  po^er 

Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring.'* 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse. 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  churchyard  gate 
Approach'd ;  and,  with  a  mild,  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevail'd. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanish'd,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferr'd  him  to  his  lonely  bouse 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian  rocks.    , 
For  me,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  maric^ 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak, 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken'd :  flourishing  appear'd, 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime. 
The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore, 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honey'd  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged ;  and  soon 
The  pastor  leam'd  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    «  Is  man 
A  child  of  hope  P    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  wkhout  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  be  gray. 
Perforce  P    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  P    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  P    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  unsound  P 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run,) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doom'd  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust  I 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  wanderer  said,  «on 

which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir !  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  still'd  and  cheer'd." 

**  Our  nature,"  said  the  priest,  in  mild  reply, 
"  Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom :  they  perceive^ 
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With  undistemper'd  and  unclouded  spirit, 
The  object  as  it  is  ;  but,  for  ourselves, 
That  speculative  height  we  may  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own ;  and  we 
Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain- 
Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  bard  to  keep — 
As  virtue's  self  5  like  virtue  is  beset 
With  snares ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 
Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 
Blind  were  we  without  these :  through  these  alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern, 
Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 
Indifferent  judges.    *Spite  of  proudest  boast. 
Reason,  best  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 
An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim  ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power. 
Still  to  be  courted — never  to  be  won  ! 
Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself;     ' 
What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturb'd. 
That  is  transported  to  excess  ;  that  yearns, 
Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 
Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  ; 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  ? 
Thus  truth  is  miss*d,  and  comprehension  fails  ; 
And  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 
Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtile  injury  lurks 
Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight 

*«  Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  providence,  for  solace  and  support, 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  and  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths. 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.    But — ^waiving  this> 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness — ^through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range — 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul. 
Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheerless  view ; 
E'en  as  the  same  is  look'd  at  or  approach'd. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fall'n, 
And  fields  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gain'd  his  noontide  height,  this  churchjrard, 

Qll'd 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  unillumincd,  blank,  and  dreary  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart    60  forward,  and  look  back. 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light, . 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fall. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power, 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye, 
AH  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful :  vanish'd  is  the  snow, 
Vanish'd  or  hidden ;  and  the  whole  domain, 
To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life,  * 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite, 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry — one, 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out ; 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch'd. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

«(  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  wanderer  thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
"  And  in  your  judgment,  sir !  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule ; 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undisturb'd  proportions  ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fix'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirm'd 
By  your  authority.    But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect . 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit  *,  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !" 

"  The  way,"  said  I,  **  to  court,  if  not  obtain 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  train'd,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh :  how  hi  we  err — 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course: 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplex'd  by  doubt. 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  morn  till  eventide, 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

"  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaim'd 
The  pale  recluse — *<  praise  to  the  sturdy  plough. 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — ^resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart ! 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
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Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — ^in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  born. 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne*er  renounced  it !" 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passM  away.    Said  he, 
"  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
"  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchymists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a/ domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch 'd  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart ; 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Ray  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes, 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasture  ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances ;  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved  j 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  human  kind  ; 
And  look  upon  the  dust  qf  man  with  awe." 

The  priest  replied.    **  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine  j 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting — else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past : 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal'd  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults. 
One  picture  from  the  living. — 

«*  You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain— dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd~-a  sleeping  sunbeam } 
But  'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen. 


For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works, 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men, 
Himself  unseen  !    But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green  fields  ; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwelt— 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot. 
By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  front, 
Back'd  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top : 
A  rough  abode — in  colour,  shape,  and  size. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  been  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  t'  elude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  their  need 
Suffices  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  south-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields, 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  be  found 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
-And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it    She  beguiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  summer's  day,  and  winter's ;  with  success 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  mate 
From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns  $ 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  mind. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequester'd  pair ; 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  heaven ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fall*n  on  them  ; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy  these  ! 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  place,  can  bear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  Scripture  texts 
'For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace ; 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity !" 
«  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

said, 
"  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  first 
You  tum'd  I  and  yet  more  pleased  have  from  yow 

lips 
Gather'd  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  lone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  was  brought. 
Dark  on  my  road  th'  autumnal  evening  fell 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  mountain  pass. 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom : 
So  that  my  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes ;  until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appear'd,  too  high,  metbought. 
For  human  habiution ;  but  I  long'd 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  look'd  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant  lamp. 
And  saw  the  light — ^now  fix'd — and  shifting  now — 
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Not  like  a  dandog  meteor,  but  in  line 

Of  neTer^TBiying  motion,  to  and  fro  z 

It  ii  no  night-fire  ot  the  naked  hills, 

ThoHght  I,  some  friendly  coTert  most  be  near. 

With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps 

I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light ; 

Joy  to  myself!  but  to  the  heart  of  her 

Who  there  was  ttanding  on  the  open  hill, 

(The  same  kind  matron  whom  your  tongue  hath 

praised,) 
Alarm  and  dissappointment !    The  alarm 
Ceased,  when  she  leam'd  through  what  mishap  I 

came, 
And  by  what  help  had  gain'd  those  distant  fields. 
Drawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  open  height. 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground,  to  guide  her  husband  home. 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kennM  afar ; 
An  anxious  duty !  which  the  lofty  site, 
Trayersed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomM  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.    <  But  come. 
Come,'  said  the  matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode ; 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it ."    Entering,  I  beheld 
A  blazing  fire,  beeide  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask*d. 
The  dame  retum'd.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Open'd,  and  she  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks. 
Her  helpmate  following.    Hospitable  fore, 
Frank  conyersation, made  the  eyening's  treat: 
Need  a  bewilder'd  trayeller  wish  for  more  ? 
But  more  was  given  j  I  studied  as  we  sate 
By  the  bii^t  fire,  the  good  man's  face ;  composed 
Of  features  elegant ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undistnrb'd  humanity ;  a  cheek 
SafiUsed  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expression  sk>wly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thooght  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honoured  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustcious  fw  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fancy  (cherish'd  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  hi^  to  low,  aacent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and  e'en  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  Irot  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  phuse  of  my  repose. 

**  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  yet  had  risra  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  salvtatkm  with  my  host, 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  hie  day's  work.     <  Three  dark   mid-winter 

months 
Pass,'  said  the  matron,  <  and  I  never  see. 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  nlease. 
My  helpmate'^  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
His  door  in  darkneiSy  nor  till  dof  k  returns. 
68 


And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the 

bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comfortors — ^my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood; 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read : 
With  him  can  talk  j  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingen  round  my  door. 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit ; 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support 
The  matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim, « O  happy  •  yielding  to  the  law       , 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  dogg'd 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path. 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light ; 
For'you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag: 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 
And  every  Sabbath  day  its  golden  sun.'  " 
«  Yes !"  said  the  solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
**  The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not:  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  liken'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  trainM 
To  use  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  that  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world— a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  sti^d. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending, 
Nor  sumlnon'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize, 
Miss*not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim  i 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset. 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumber'd  ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scatter'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite  t 
But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  *  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day, 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  springs  up 
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So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plenUful,  u  mine !' 

But  thinly  sown  these  nfttures ;  rare,  at  least, 

The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 

That  yields  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 

Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  pensioner 

Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequester'd  dell 

Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet— he. 

If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 

Of  rustic  loneUness ;  that  gray-hair'd  orphan — 

So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 

No  parent  was — ^feelingly  could  have  told. 

In  Ufe,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 

Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice ; 

Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 

But  your  compliance,  sir^  with  our  request 

My  words  too  long  have  hinder'd." 

Undeterr'd, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking, "  Where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock. 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?" 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
«  To  a  mysteriously-consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life. 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction ; — consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
Hallow*d  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates :  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination ;— above  all. 
To  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place: 
£*en  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake. 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
«And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we  that 

know, 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk. 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cover'd 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !    A  battle  field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  is  a  strange  spectacle ! 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks. 
And  trod  by  people  in  afflicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer .'    Ah !  who  would 

thmk 
That  all  the  scatter'd  subjects  which  compose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  ail  her  climes ;  these  wretched,  these  depraved. 
To  virtue  lost,  inynsible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead*  th*  oppressor  and  th*  opprest  i 


Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word. 

And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroy'd — 

Were  of  one  species  with  the  sheltered  few. 

Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 

Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  spot. 

This  file  of  infants  \  some  that  never  breathed 

The  vital  air ;  and  others,  who,  allow*d 

That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 

Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 

Administration  of  the  holy  rite 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  th'  aims 

Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart; 

And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little  one 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  rose 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 

The  thinking,  thoughtless    schoolboy:    the  bold 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her :  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand. 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decay'd 
And  burdensome ;  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summon'd  and  the  longest  spared — 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 
Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  concern: 
And  gentle  <  Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  die ; 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke— and  bless'd. 
And  whence  that  tribute  P  wherefore  these  regards  ? 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  earth 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness.)    No,"  the  philosophic  priest 
Continued,  **  tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pure; 
With  her  two  Acuities  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  render'd  prone,  can  upward  look  to  heaven; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the 

WOBD, 

To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  prodaami. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail. 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  foster'd  and  maintain'd ; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks. 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things, 
Imbodied  and  establish'd  these  high  truths 
In  solemn  institutions ;  men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element 
There  lies  the  channel^  and  original  bed. 
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From  the  beginning,  hollowM  oat  and  scoop'd 
For  man's  affections ;  else  betray'd  and  lost, 
And  swallow'd  up  'mid  deserts  infinite ! 
This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse, 
The  £iith  partalcing  of  those  holy  times. 
Ltfe,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human ;  exercised  in  pain, 
In  strife,  and  tribulation ;  and  ordain'd. 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass. 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy." 


BOOK  VI. 
THE  CHURCHTARD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAIN& 

AnOVMERT. 

Foet^  addrMB  to  the  state  and  church  of  England.  The 
pastor  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  church. 
He  b^DS  his  narratives  with  an  instance  of  unrequited 
love.  Anguish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how.  The  lonely 
miner,  an  instance  of  perseverance,  which  leads  by 
contrast  to  an  example  of  abused  talents,  irresolution, 
and  weakness.  Soliury,  applying  this  covertly  to  his 
own  case,  asks  ibr  an  instance  of  some  stranger,  whose 
dispositions  may  have  led  him  to  end  his  days  here. 
Pastor,  in  answer,  gives  an  account  of  the  haimoniziog 
Influence  of  solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  princi- 
ples, who  had  encountered  agitations  in  public  life> 
The  rule  by  which  peace  may  be  obtained  expressed, 
and  where.  Solitary  hints  at  an  overpowering  fiiulity. 
Answer  of  the  pastor.  What  subjects  he  will  exclude 
from  his  narratives.  Conversation  upon  thia  Instance 
of  an  unamiaUe  character,  a  female,  and  why  given. 
Contrasted  with  this,  a  meek  sniTerer,  from  unguarded 
and  betrayed  love.  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and  its 
consequences  to  the  offender.  With  this  instance  of  a 
marriage  contract  broken  Is  contrasted  one  of  a  wi- 
dower, evidencing  his  faithful  affection  towards  his 
deceased  wife  by  his  care  of  their  female  children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow  *  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
Hail  to  the  sUte  of  England !    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church: 
Founded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  rear'd 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp. 
Decent,  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustain'd. 
They  may  endure  lon^  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  £ivour'd  land,  or  simshine  warms  her  soil. 
And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers. 
And  spires  whose  "  silent  finger  pointo  to  heaven ;" 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams,—- may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  oraamcntal  interest  and  the  charm 


Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  thne 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  lage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow— 

Upon  the  throng'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  dvility^-on  rustic  wilds. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And*  by  ambitious  longings  undisturb'd; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguish'd  day 

Shihes  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbftth  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attack^  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined  \  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert ! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sire 

Degenerate;  who,  constrain'd  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust ; 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied  t 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 


The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eaiu'd. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating,— a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality, 
F^xalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised;  and  to  the  highest,  last; 
The  head  and  inighty  paramount  of  truths ; 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
The  pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppress'd  with  awe, 
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But  with  ft  mild  and  social  cbeerfulDess, 
Then  to  the  solitary  turo'd,  and  spake. 

**  At  mom  or  eve,  in  yoar  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark'd 
A  visiter-^in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers  i 
Too  delicate  employ » as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  solitaiy  answered :  "  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  th'  intruder  seem'd 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  pass'd,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard. 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love ;  and  scaled  the  rocks. 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady !" 

The  vicar  smiled, 
**  Alas .'  before  to-moirow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here:  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined.*' 

**  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?"  the  solitary  ask'd, 
«  Believe  it  not-— oh  !  never  could  that  be  !" 

«  He  loved,"  the  vicar  answer'd, "  deeply  loved, 
LoTed  fondly,  truly,  fervently ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected-^yea  repell'd — and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beauty  wean 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
Td  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  iu  ; — but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope. 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  I 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  ! 
Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no .' 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, — 
<  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 
'  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine !' 

«  Such  was  that  strong  concussion ;  but  the  man, 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And  in  its  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk, 
O'er  which  enchain'd  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  readdress'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appear'd 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 


To  tinge  his  cheek  ;  and  through  his  frame  it  crept 

With  slow  mutation  uncoucealable; 

Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 

In  the  lair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 

Discolour'd,  then  divested.    'Tis  siBrm'd 

By  poets  skill 'd  in  nature's  secret  ways 

That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controU'd 

By  mastery :  and  the  good  man  lack'd  not  friends 

Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 

A  mind  in  all  heart  mysteries  unversed. 

'  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  <  remit  a  while 

This  baneful  diligence :  at  early  mom 

Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  woods  ; 

And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 

By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed. 

Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 

A  calendar  of  flowers,  pluck'd  as  they  blow 

Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness, and  peace.' 

The  attempt  was  made ;  'tis  needless  to  report 

How  hopelessly :  but  innocence  is  strong. 

An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 

A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  heaven. 

That  open*,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 

Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine } 

And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 

To  nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 

By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 

To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore  s 

And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 

Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above,  or  pate 

Delight  exhaling  frum  the  ground  they  tread." 

"  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  ezclaim'd 
The  wanderer,  **  I  infer  that  he  was  heal'^l 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

<*  You  do  not  err :  the  powers,  that  had  been  lost 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regain'd ; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed ;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  establish'd  j  and  the  Jarring  thongfata 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength— 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tendemess  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion, — and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  but  one,  request. 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized  { 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place, 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retain'd  I 

*<  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  there  b 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  who  tried,  were  foH'd — 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts, 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unsecondod,  uncountenanced  j  then,  as  time 
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Ptttt'd  on,  while  still  his  lonely  efforts  found 

No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length, 

By  many  pitied ;  as  insane  of  mind  ; 

By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 

Of  subterranean  spirits  feeding  hope 

By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound ; 

Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroy'd. 

But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  jrears 

The  mountain's  entrails  offer'd  to  his  view 

And  trembling  grasp  the  long  deterr'd  reward. 

Not  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discoveiy  !  but  our  swain, 

A  yeiy  hero  till  his  point  was  gain'd, 

Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  lookM 

With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought. 

Of  schemes  and  wishes ;  in  the  daylight  walk'd 

Giddy  and  restless  ;  ever  and  anon 

Quaff'd  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 

And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  ! 

He  vanishM ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

The  path  remains  that  link'd  his  cottage  door 

To  the  mine's  mouth ;  a  long,  and  slanting  track. 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side. 

Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain. 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 

Shall  cante  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away ; 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event. 

The  Path  of  Perseverance." 

"  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  exclaim'd  the  wanderer, 

«0! 
Do  Thou  direct  it  ■ — ^to  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can- perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope, 
That  like  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
'  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified ;' 
Grant  to  the  wise  Mm  firmness  of  resolve !" 
**That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said  the 
priest, 
•<  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile. 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh. 
Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all. 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  of  pain 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  3ron  pity  her  who  yonder  rests ; 
Him,  farther  off  j  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid  i 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls  !   He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipp'd 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray, 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usurp'd 
The  natural  crown  that  sage  experience  wears. 
Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn. 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possess'd 
Or  could  perform  !  a  sealout  actor--lured 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldiei^— twom 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise- 
Such  was  he ;  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 
Two  several  souls  alternately  bad  lodged. 
Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on ; 
And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage  i 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake. 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf, 
That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  He ; 
And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 
More  winningly  reserved !    If  ye  inquire 
How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 
Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suflke, 
'Twas  nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity, 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 
Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endow'd 
With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 
While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 
Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 
And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 
Fair  expectations  ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 
Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  there 
Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlook'd. 
Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes, 
Cheridh'd  for  bim,  he  suffer'd  to  depart. 
Like  blighted  buds  ;  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamond  drops 
That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass  i  or  aught 
That  was  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be ! 
Yet  when  this  prodigal  retum'd,  the  rites 
Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestow'd, 
Who,  by  huDoillation  undeterr'd. 
Sought  for  bis  weariness  a  place  of  rest 
Within  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  he/— 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagi-ant  poverty ;  from  rifted  barns 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunts,  to 

which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gayety  !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew'd 
His  suit  to  fortune ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  he,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fiur  ladies,  touch'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  th'e  moment— who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars,— -now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  enchain'd 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fiune  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  fiend 
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Who  dictates  and  JnspirM  illusive  feats. 
For  knavish  purposes !  The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it,)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment ; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relish'd  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  conceal'd ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched 
Though  from  another  sprung— of  different  kind: 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to  live 
Distracted  in  propensity ;  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill ; 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing;  man  unblesti 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  who  sleep.** 
**  rris  strange,','  observed  the  solitary, «  strange, 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful. 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.    He  could  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  converse,  no,  he  must  have  found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech. 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-review'd. 
Self-catechized,  self-punish 'd.    Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reach'd, 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould,    ^uch  haply  here  are  laid  ?" 

«  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  <*  the  genius  of  our  hills. 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny,  doth  sometimes  lure. 
E'en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free. 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse ;  but  as  their  stay  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  &tes. 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  £ir  winding  vale,  remain'd  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  bones  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheon'd  privacy  interr'd 
Far  from  the  family  vault    A  chieftain  one 
By  right  of  birth ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  bura'd. 


He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  hail'd 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  aims,  the  crown  which  bigotiy  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  bead. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavour'd  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  and  gainVl, 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscuro 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 
The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fix'd  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There,  where  fAtfy  placed  them  who  in  conscienoe 

prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distemper'd  flood  of  public  life, 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine. 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  not,  9000 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He,  who  oft. 
Under  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  truths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bittemesi. 
When  he  had  crush'd  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  attempt  t 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanqui|h'd  whig,  beneath  a  borrowed  name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose,)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravell'd  wilds ; 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  possess'd 
An  undisturb'd  abode.    Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  .'    You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustainM, 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause ;  no,— I  have  heard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  Imid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  fill'd. 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife } 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  though^  the  church ; 
And  vex'd  the  market-place.    But  in  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship ; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fratted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more. 

**  A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthen'd  walks 
This  churchyard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  cone 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  link'd 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  fail'd  t'  extend  its  sway 
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Over  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  mark'd 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air;  the  spirit  of  hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that,  spurning 
The  field  of  selfish  difference,  and  dispute. 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create. 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfiilness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarr*d. 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claim'd. 
There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,— seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting  place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay, 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
Was  the  particuUr  spot,  in  which  they  wish'd 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  t*  accomplish  the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  moulder'd  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  th'  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness :  they  only  aim'd 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend."    At  these  words 
Thither  we  tum'd,  and  gathered,  as  we  read. 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch'd. 
TimeJUet ;  it  is  his  melancholy  task 
To  bring,  and  bsar  autay,  delusive  hopes. 
And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroye. 
Bui,  while  his  blindness  tkus  is  occupied. 
Discerning  mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  ufill 
Qf  time*s  eternal  master,  and  that  peace 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  co^firm'd.** 
**  Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unletter'd  muse," 
Exchum'd  the  skeptic, «  and  the  strain  of  thought 
Aecords  with  nature's  language ;  the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  filling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant. 
E'en  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow  men. 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  *  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,'— cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock. 
Their  life's  appointed  prison ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air, 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.   Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd  ? 
The  vulture— the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals  ?   Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  l^uitalus  entail'd  upon  his  race. 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths. 
Tremendous  truths !  fimiliar  to  the  men 
Of  long  past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  irock  of  native  gray 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged }  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre :— give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  tragic  rouse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  generations  aro  prepared  $  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

*<  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer, « these  be 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects, 
We»  whose  establish'd  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries :— for,  if  faith  wero  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  tiien 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence— that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  powers  and  virtues — ^proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  fftshion'd  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters :  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  hath  hush'd  in  peace. 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"   «  Ah  I  do  not  think," 
The  wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaim'd, 
"  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain, 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ?— gain  of  what  P— for  whom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit    Not  a  step  we  look  or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

-  True,"  said  the  solitary,  <<  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced; 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins ;  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp. 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs. 
Or  the  pelliyad  Uke." 

«  Small  risk,"  said  I, 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur ; 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise, 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not 
Green  is  the  churehyard,  beautiful  and  green. 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface— almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 
And  mantied  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  dalesmen  tniit 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 
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To  oral  ncordf  and  the  silent  heart ; 

Depository  faithful,  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaphs :  for,  if  that  fail. 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?  and  who  can 

blame, 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence  i  if,  from  such  source. 
The  practice  flow,— if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part 
Yet — ^in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth ; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives, 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfill'd, 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part. 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range. 
Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt. 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  | 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

«  Thus  sanction'd," 
The  pastor  said,  **  I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem. 
And  admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert  \  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladden 'd  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice — else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.    And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel ; — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul. 
Are  ofttiraes  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  gray  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
That  in  fantastic  conquerorls  roving  camp, 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate,  nnappall'd 
While  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 
Then,**  said  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
<■  A  woman  lests  in  peace ;  mrpass'd  by  few 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine ;  her  head  not  raised  to  bold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  earth. 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walk'd 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light    While  yet  a  child. 
She,  tnid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Towcr'd  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfumiah'd 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
E'en  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  qqam 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simple  sports, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shunn'd  with  scon. 
Oi  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  entbnll'd» 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate ! 
Such  doom  was  her's  $  yet  nothing  could  subdoe 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  images — by  books  imprsst 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish'd,  nor  impair'd. 

**  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain 'd 
Rule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life  i 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  thrift ; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit  in  its  own  despite. 
Bound — ^by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  jcom, 
Constrain'd  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppress'd,  in  shame  conceal'il— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  open'd  with  mishap, 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  she  perform 
To  shake  the  burden  off?   Ah  !  there  was  felti 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused— resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve  i 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven^  blessing 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care, 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  day's  gain. 

«  Thus  all  was  ze-«stablish'd,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builderls  mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace, 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict  I  which  I  oft  compaied 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains— buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chain'd, — 
But  never  tolM  charm 'd  to  gentleness ; 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fethoming. 

"  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  matron  lay. 
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To  proYidence  submissive,  so  she  thought ; 

fiut  fretted,  vex'd,  and  wrought  upon — almost 

To  anger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 

Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxing  power. 

As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 

She  pray'd,  she  moan'd — ^her    husband's    sister 

watch*d 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears  !    *  And  mwt  she  rule,' 
This  was  the  dying  woman  heard  td  say 
In  bitteniess,  *  and  roust  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  aro  gone  ? 
Sit  by  my  fire — ^possess  what  I  possess'd — 
Tend  what  I  tended — calling  it  her  own  !' 
Enough ; — I  fear,  too  much.    One  venial  evening. 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
I  well  remember,  while  I  pass'd  her  door. 
Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Tunu'd  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
Roused  me,  her  voice ;  it  said,  <  that  glorious  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'    She  is  safe. 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust, 
And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven ; 
Though,  in  thb  vale  remember 'd  with  deep  awe  !" 

The  vicar  paused ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  fix'd  in  the  churchyard  wall ; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting  place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  wUh  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Under  the  shade  we  all  sate  down  ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

'*  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screen'd  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself ; — an  infant  there  doth  rest, 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferr'd 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ! 
If  gladsome  spirits,' and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do : 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gather'd  and  distain'd 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallow 'd  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man ; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

<*  Ah !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness 'd ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 
There  by  her  innocent  baby's  precious  grave. 
Tea,  doubtless,  on  th«  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  the  biotd  day,  a  weeping  Blagdalene. 
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Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 

Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 

Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 

Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind;  and  yet. 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 

The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottage  girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quicken'd  ai)d  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter *s  earliest  horn  is  heard 

Startling  the  golden  bills.    A  wide  spread  elm 

Stands  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyfiil  Tree ; 

From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 

Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 

By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  the  sky 

Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 

To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 

Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these  gay  sports. 

If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 

Was  hapless  Ellctf.    No  one  touch 'd  the  ground 

So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maideh's  locks 

Less  gracefully  were  braided  ;  but  this  praise, 

Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

"  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  un perceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  deliver'd  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods  ;  but  these  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ; — I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  morn  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

<  Ah,  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

<  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast, 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge, 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 

To  keep  two  hearto  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bii4 — 

0  come  and  hear  him  !  thou  who  hast  to  me 

1  Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  k>wly  creatuie^ 
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One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  unirenal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wisb'd  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  hack  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light ." 

<*  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  band 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
Bedropp'd  with  tears.    Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource ; 
How  thankful  for  the  waimth  of  summer  days. 
When  she  could. slip  into  the  cottage  bam. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book  • 
fiy  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky. 
Till  the  dark  night  dismiss'd  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th'  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 
«  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on' her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  look'd  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of—joy 
Far  livelier  than  bcwilder'd  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harass 'd  him — ^toiling  through  fearful  storm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  dayspring,  in  the  gloomy  east  reveal'd, 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    <  Till  this  hour,' 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
'  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream. 
Hath  soften 'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee. 
My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear, 
Who  bore  me,— and  hath  pray'd  for  me  in  vain ; — 
Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  unfulfill'd. 
And  if  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  return. 
They  stay'd  not  long.    The  blameless  infant  grew ; 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of ;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn ; 
like  a  poor  singing  bird  from  distant  lands  (. 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 
Through  four  months'  space  the  infant  drew  its 

food 
From  the  maternal  breast  {  then  scruples  rose ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross'd 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 


Their  slender  means ;  so,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother's  office. 

Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpair'd ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
T'  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doom'd  to  feel; 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse. 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own ; 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 
So  near  !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  !  twas  hard  to  bear ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne — far  worse ; 
For  'tis  Heaven's  wiH — ^that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space. 
Her  child  should  die ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaim'd, 
Her  own — deserted  child !   Once,  only  once. 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  funeral  train  ; 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 

*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  nevec  seen  in  her  before, 

*  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  down  she  sate 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 

Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

**  You  see  the  infant's  grave ;  and  to  this  spot. 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  knelt 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail 'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  moum'd  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renew'd  and  could  not  hut  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fail'd  not  to  remind  them  that  they  err'd ; 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  be  cross'd, 
Thus  wrong'd  in  woman's    breast:    in    vain    I 

pleaded— 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapped. 
And  the  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  could  see. 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languiehment 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Pvevail'd ;  and  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  was  fled  ; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused ; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
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Of  a  relenting  wul,  hare  now  availM ; 

For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  i>a88M  awaj 

From  Ellen's  thoughts ;  had  perish'd  to  her  mind 

For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love. 

Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame, 

And  to  his  moral  being  appertain 'd : 

Hope  from   that   quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort :  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need ; 
There,  and,  as  seem'd,  there  only.    She  had  built, 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge ; 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away ;  and  now  her  spirit  long*d 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day ; 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares. 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutor 'd  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought. 
And  much  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me. 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend. 
Her  heart  she  open'd ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could. 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
Meek  saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth  ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ! 
May  I  not  mention— that,  within  those  walls, 
In  due  obeervance  of  her  pious  wish. 
The  congregation  join'd  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  ?   Nor  was  that  office  vain. 
Much  did  she  suffer:  but,  if  any  friend. 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint. 
She  still'd  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
<  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
And,  when  I  ful,  and  can  endure  no  morej 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himself.' 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  oi  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 
The  yicar  ceased ;  and  downcast  looks  made 

known 
That  each  had  listcn'd  with  his  inmost  heart 
For  me,  th'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  venerable  friend. 
Beneath  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  stoiy  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath. 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
I  noted  that  the  solitary's  cheek 
Confess'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  thoa(^  sad. 
More  j^leased  than  sad,  the  grayohair'd  wanderer 

sate; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene,  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  lore 
Of  human  kind !   He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying,  **  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  although  themselves  haTe  err'd. 


This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir^  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Annathwaite  ?"    The  vicar  answer'd, 
**  in  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchyard  walV 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known. 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence,  • 
There  doth  he  rest    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world ; 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale. 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain'd  unknown :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died ; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
**  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn. 
And  from  her  grave.    Behold — ^upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side, 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — ^the  cottage  where  she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.    I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  father's  widowhood. 
•Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet— not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  fuU-blown  flower ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  was,  and  fiU'd  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take  ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  onr  prayer ; 
He  gives  it— the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
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Which  our  endeavours  have  refused  to  till. 

And  hope  hath  never  water'd.    The  abode. 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths, 

E'en  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adorn'd 

By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild ;  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof  high }  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall, 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  bills. 

These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights 

Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 

More  keen,  and  prouder  daring :  yet  hath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs — a  space. 

By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask*d  or  not, 

I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  theif  shelter'd  hives 

In  that  enclosure ;  while  the  mountain  rill. 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  course  of  human  life,  which  there 

Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 

This  dwelling  charms  me:  often  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  ?)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  sight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 

Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window.    There 

I  see  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 

The  never-halting  time  $  or,  in  her  turn. 

Teaching  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 

That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work. 

Which,  from  her  father's  honour'd  band,  herself 

While  she  was  yet  a  little  one,  had  leam'd. 

Mild  man  !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay ; 

And  the  whole  house  seems  fill'd  with  gayety. 

Thrice  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deem'd. 

The  wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 

I  tum'd,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 

And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 


BOOK  vn. 

THE  CHUBCHTABD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


OOMTINOSD. 


ABOtJlSBNT. 


Impreonon  of  these  narratives  upon  the  author^s  mind. 
Pastor  invited  lo  gire  account  of  certahi  graves  that  lie 
aparL  Clergyman  and  his  family.  Fortunate  influence 
of  change  of  situation.  Activity  in  extreme  old  age. 
Another  cleiiyman,  •  cbaimcler  of  reaolate  virtue.  La- 


meniaiions  over  miailireeted  applause.  Instance  of  lesa 
exalted  excellence  in  a  deaf  man.  Elevated  characier 
ofablinJ  man.  Reflection  upon  blindness.  Interrupts 
ed  by  a  peasant  who  passes;  his  animal  cheerfulness 
and  careless  vivacity  He  occasions  a  digression  on 
the  fall  of  beautiful  and  interesting  trees.  A  female 
infant's  grave.  Joy  at  her  birth*.  Sorrow  at  her  deparU 
ore.  A  youthful  peasant ;  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  and  untimely  death.  Exultation 
of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  this  picture.  Soliury, 
how  affected.  Monument  of  a  knight.  Tradition* 
concerning  him.  Peroration  of  the  wanderer  on  the 
transitoriness  of  things,  and  the  revolutions  of  society. 
Hints  at  his  own  past  calling.    Thanks  the  pastor. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  historiaixi 

pass'd, 
The  words  he  utter'd,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awaken'd  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours. 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale. 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow, 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmaur,) 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listen 'd  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air. 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th'  ancient  British  haip 
By  some  accomplished  master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess, 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes. 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honour'd  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassion'd  notei 
Of  the  time-hallow'd  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.  Strains  of  power 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.    And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflow 'd  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  consciousness  remain'd  that  it  had  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroy'd. 

"  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  1,  **  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool'; 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  yonder  we  behoM 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequester'd,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  sebool  ?'* 

The  vicar  answered :  "  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  help'd 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain's  base 
Through  bare  encloeures  stretches,  till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view, — ^though  I  diioeni 
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'(Ye  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sbeltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top.    All  unembower'd 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage 
(For  such  in  iruik  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  inhabitant 

**  Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  whiph  our  northern  wUds  could  then  be  crost'd ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain, heavy  or  light 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived, 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slung, 
•On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells. 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
That,  with  like  burden  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight  years ; 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass*d 
In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wish'd-for  home. 
Rock'd  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass. 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight. 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
E'en  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped,  to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gather'd  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
-*  Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand 

charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  P 
Or  are  they  strollers,  fumish'd  to  enact 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
And,  by  that  whisker'd  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  announced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portray'd 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march  M  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  &ce 
Was  put  to  proofs  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 
From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode, 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom ;  oftener  still. 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  Qespite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease ;         ^ 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell. 
With  undiminish'd  glee,  in  hoaiy  age. 

**  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild ; 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  check'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind ; 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 


To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  niny  day ; 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 

A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl ; 

Had  eam'd  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 

Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 

Of  country  squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 

In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

"  With  these  high  comrades  be  had  revell'd  long, 
Frolick'd  industriously,  a  simple  clerk, 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sicken 'd.    So  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends, 
For  a  life's  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured. 
He  tum'd  to  this  secluded  chapelry, 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthought-of  patron.    Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home ; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within  $  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  had  been  endowed :  and  far  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fix'd  him  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrain'd 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal. 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will. 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  compell'd 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  retum'd 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  fair  children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm ; 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door.    So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  on ;  the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten'd  by  the  matron's  care. 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length, 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windowg  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repell'd  the  storm  and  deaden'd  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds  { 
Tough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain  plants, 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail, 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors ; 
3R 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  dajrs, 
Cover'd  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced : 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  plant, 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight  j 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  form'd 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days  5  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side. 
Screen 'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed. 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace ; 
The  comeliness  of  un  enfeebled  age. 
fiut  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retain 'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold, 
Anger  and  indignation :  still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high-bom  friends : 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
8he  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.    But  no  more  of  this ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew, 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
"  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappear'd ;  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorch'd  the  fields :  not  twice  had  fall'n 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow. 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed. 


And  the  lone  privileged  house  left  empty — sin 
As  by  a  plague :  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them  ;  all  was  gentle  death, 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect — to  be  wiah'd  for  !  save  that  ben 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  loaiut 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  gray-beaded  ure. 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,— survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  ton. 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift. 
His  little  smiling  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

**  *  All  gone,  all  vanish 'd  !  he  deprived  and  tvare. 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?'  we  said,  and  mnaed 
In  sad  conjectures— <  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  p'(for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skilL) 
<  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking,  mind 
E'en  to  the  last !'    Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious  :  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep. 
In  one  blest  moment.    Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  graas. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so. 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past, 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words ; 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch'd  the  sick  heart  of  his  friend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :  **  Behold  a  thoughtless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted*  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time  i 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  could 

string, 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  anguish, — and  beguile 
Of  solitude,  nnchosen,  unprofess'd ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him.    Far  from  lu 
Be  the  desire— too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperan^t. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  due. 
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But  yon,  sir,  know  that  in  a  neigphbouring  vale 

A  priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 

Fall  to  the  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 

Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 

Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 

Which  her  poor  treasure  house  is  content  to  owe. 

And  conquest  over  her  dominion  gain'd. 

To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit 

In  this  one  man  is  shown  a  temperance— proof 

Against  all  trials  ;  industry  severe 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 

Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deero'd  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice  ; 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 

Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worldly  intercourse  'twixt  man  and  man, 

And  in  his  bumble  dwelling,  he  appears 

A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt. 

With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crown'd." 

**  Doubt  can  be  none,"  the  pastor  said,  **  for  whom 
This  portraiture  is  sketch'd.    The  great,  the  good, 
The  well  beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise. 
These  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne. 
Honour  assumed  or  given :  and  him,  the  Wonderful^ 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart. 
Deservedly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry,  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit  s 
Hither,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
Will  be  convey'd.    An  unelaborate  stone 
May  cover  hire ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound : 
Then,  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war. 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stand  forth. 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  lov^— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  raral  shade 
Must  tune  his  pipe,  insiduously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallow'd  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
His  straggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore. 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapory  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er  field, 


Hamlet,  and  town ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  iospiredk 
Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies,^ 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delist 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmur'd  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  windft 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  ho  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  ho  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was. 
He  wrought  not;  neither  field  nor  flock  he  own'd: 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  born  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remain  *d  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family, 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  bad  fiall'n. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  press'd  upon  his  brother's  house,  for  books' 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire,— 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice. 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours ;  refrerii'd  his  thongbtt ; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  liused 
His  introverted  spirit:  and  bestow'd 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  digl^ty 
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Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night. 

The  stormy  day,  bad  each  its  own  resource ; 

Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 

Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  just. 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy ;  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 

Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

**  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief} 
Heart  sorrow-  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind. 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandeiing  breeze, 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 

"  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  .* 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate, 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained ; 
Ask  of  the  channell'd  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  ! 
But,  timely  wam'd,  he  would  have  stay'd  his  steps, 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear, 
And  on  the  veiy  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endanger'd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills, 
Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
£nrich'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind ; 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Methinks  I  see  him ;  how  his  eyeballs  roU'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair'd, 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit  j  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 


With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power^ 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abash'd,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

'  A  noble,  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  wanderer  said, 
"  Beings  like  these  present !    But  proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties  which  seem 
Extinguish'd,  do  not,  therefore^  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win, 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  th'  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth ; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine. 
Darkness  is  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  quell'd. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see, 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have  flow'd 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  lyre ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ?" 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  our  feet 
Living  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  whose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portray'd,  I  guess  not ;  but  it  chanced 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  amy 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 
«Here,"  said  the  pastor,  "do  we  muse,  and< 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death :  and  lo  I  the  giant  oak 
Stretch'd  on  his  bier,  that  massy  timber  wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  team.'* 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Gray  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  bung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pass'd,  the  solitary  spake : 
<*  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdasra 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  mudk 
Of  nature's  impress— gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen  withal,  and  ihrew<L 
His  gestures  note ;  and  hark !  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks."     * 

The  pastor  answered :  **  You  have  read  him  well. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase  \  summers,  winteOrs — past,. 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say. 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds,. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose ;. 
Possess'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain,. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord ! 

I  Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow 'd 
With  foresight}  hears,  too^  every  Sabbath-day, 
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The  Christian  promise  with  attentive  ear ; 

Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  heaven 

Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him, 

Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 

In  grove  or  pasture — cheerfuhiess  of  soul. 

From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 

How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 

Upon  their  Icnees,  and  daily  homage  pay 

Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his ! 

**  This  qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due, 
Is  paid  without  reluctance ;  but  in  truth" 
(Said  the  good  vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
"  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc  ;  taking  from  these  vales, 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash  tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  gloiy  for  th'  ascending  moon  i 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damp*d, 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
Launch'd  into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  him  hath  owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetch'd  the  enormous  azletree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
Ck>ntent  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength. 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  fail'd 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast 
But  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Iti  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The  fleece-encumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm. 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ; 
And  the  lord^  oak,— would  plead  their  several 

rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate : 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  all. 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is, 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth. 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  lasti 
And,  like  the  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  destroyer  in  his  turn  must  falL 

'*  Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again ; 
From  age,"  the  priest  continued,  **tum  your 

thoughts; 
From  age,  that  often  unlamented  drops. 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
Seven  lusty  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-riil  side ;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  daughter  then 
Was  giyen,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole  { 
And  fo  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
60 


Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

**The  father— him  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  difi\]sed 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass  $ 
Invited,  summon 'd,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  girl. 
From  cups  replenish'd  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enrich'd ; 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul  > 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  litUe  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  Sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe  i 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  Wife ; 
Heart-stirring  music !  hourly  heard  that  name; 
Full  blest  he  was,  *  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  *  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 
Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  uulook'd  for ;  oh .'  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor, 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'd, 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perclianca 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  firom  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine — at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously, 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstraction ;  whence,  all  unforewarn'd. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  call'd  a  peaceful  graye. 
**  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year, 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound, 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave, 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  moukL 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth  I 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own .'    Green  heite 
2b2 
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May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  lut  abode,  and  we  may  past 
RemiDded  leas  imperiously  of  thee ; 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our  hearts. 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

**  The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  *mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  un&ded  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  {  and  ye  may  have  marked, 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn ;  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her.    In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear ; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  arrayM  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods. 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in  human  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discover'd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 
And  through  th'  ihipediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  reveal'd  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Our  unpretending  valley.    How  the  coit 
Whizx'd  from  the  stripling's  arm !    If  touch'd  by 

him, 
Th'  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  larkt  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow*  curve, 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  leam'd 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  bis  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved ; 
Else  had  ttm  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  sailing  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves, 
And  cautious  water-fowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fix'd  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere. 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

**  From  Gallia's  coast  a  tyrant  hurl'd  his  threats  s 
Oar  country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces ;  and  she  call'd,  with  voice 
That  flll'd  her  plains,  that  reach'd  her  utmost  shores. 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard,— To  arms ! 
Then,  lor  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherdt  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed, 
Th&t  flash'd  unooothly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Tea  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  march'd 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot. 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district;  they  might  lean 
The  rudiments  of  war;  ten-^iardy,  strong. 
And  vtKimt  i  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief. 


And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride  s 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet. 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  boniid 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unencumber'd  ease  i 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holyday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine  left 

**  Oft  have  I  mark'd  him  at  some  leisure  bovr, 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  the  shade 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  discourse. 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that.  *  Here  flows,' 
Thus  would  he  say, '  the  Rhine,  that  famous  stream  I 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland  sea» 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  reahn  to  realm* 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  isles  t 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk  i  obeerve 
His  capital  city  I'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  spots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  most  fiercely  rag^d; 
Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  £ital  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission.    *  Here  behold 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  land  t 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge  woods 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow  !' 
And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling  brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perish'd  for  Helvetia's  rights, — 
Ah,  not  in  vain ! — or  those  who,  in  old  time, 
For  work  of  happier  issue  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts. 
When  he  had  risen  alone !    No  braver  youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshuas  or  appear'd  in  arms 
When  grove  was  fell'd,  and  altar  was  cast  down. 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inflamed. 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  pastor  rose. 
And  moved  towards  the  grave.    Instinctively 
His  steps  we  foUow'd ;  and  my  voice  ezclaim'd, 
**  Power  to  th'  oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not   O !  the  tune. 
To  be  th'  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts. 
Father  and  Founder  of  exalted  deeds. 
And  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  stniti 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic !  this  to  be,  not  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks  s 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mix'd,  astonishment  with  scorn !" 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  ceased. 
The  pastor  said,  **  So  Providence  is  served  i 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  pieros. 
Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  f ' 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mi^ty  debt 
Which  to  outiageous  wrong  the  sufferer  owei, 
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Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  seats. 

Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  still 

Exist,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  old, 

By  very  horror  of  their  impious  rites 

Preserved }  are  sufferM  to  extend  their  pride. 

Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 

Darkening  the  ran.    But  less  impatient  thoughts. 

And  love  <  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 

This  hallowM  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 

A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause ; 

A  peasant  youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask'd 

No  higher  name ;  in  whom  our  country  showM, 

As  in  a  faifourite  son,  most  beautiful. 

In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease, 

Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her*  wealthy  arts, 

England,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeared 

In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes, 

Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 

No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust ; 

Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

«•  One  summer's  day— a  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase — from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  follow'd,  fleetest  of  the  fleet. 
The  red  deer,  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toil 
Return *d  with  sinews  weakenM  and  relax'd, 
This  generous  youth,  too  negligent  of  self. 
Plunged— 'mid  a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  father's  flock— 
Into  the  chilling  flood. 

"  Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him  that  selfinme  night)  and  through  the 

space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrench'd. 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatch'd  away,  his  comrades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue  j 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  look'd 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle )  but  every  face 
Was  pallid ;  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears,  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  wen  the  few 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturb'd  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced 
Through  the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave ; 
And  distant  mountains  ecbo'd  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before  !" 

The  pastor  ceased.    My  venerable  friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye  t 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response. 
Sent  by  the  ancient  soul  of  this  wide  land, 
The  spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas. 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
Ita  rights  and  virtues— by  that  Dei^ 
Descending,  and  supporting  bis  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words. 
The  pining  solitary  tum'd  aside. 
Whether  through  man^  instinct  to  conceal 


Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek }  or  with  uneasy  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen, 

That  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self<-excu8e,  had  sometimes  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Right  toward  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 

Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rude  pile ;  as  ofttimes  trunks  of  trees. 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots. 

An  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock, 

To  endura  for  aye.    The  vicar,  taking  note 

Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 

Exclaim'd,  **  The  sagest  antiquarian^  eye 

That  task  would  foil ;"  then,  letting  faU  his  voice 

While  he  advanced,  thus  spake:  **  Tradition  tells 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 

Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 

And  fix'd  his  home  in  this  sequester'd  vale. 

'TIS  left  untold  if  hen  he  first  dnw  bnath, 

Or  as  a  stranger  reach 'd  this  deep  recess. 

Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that,  haply  hound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  hii  queen. 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  be  might  have  seen. 

With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  which  brightening  in  his  soul 

When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 

Languish'd  beneath  accumulated  years, 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 

To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tum'd. 

Vague  thoughto  an  these ;  but,  if  belief  may  test 

Upon  unwritten  stoiy  fondly  traced 

From  sin  to  son,  in  this  obscun  ntreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shieM, 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  cover'd  o'er 

With  gilded  housings.    And  the  lofty  steed. 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures,  was  beheld  with  eyes 

Of  admiration,  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untravell'd  dalesmen.    With  less  pride. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rude  homesteads.   Hen  the  warrior  dwelt ; 

And,  in  that  mansion,  childnn  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gather'd  round  him.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone  i 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things, 

The  spear  and  shield  an  vanish'd,  which  the  knight 

Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  areh 

Myself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  can 

Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  Is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone. 

Faithless  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  rains  of  his  stately  lodge ; 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length— 
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Sir  ALTmcD  Irthzno,  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift" 

"  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
The  gray-hair*d  wanderer  pensively  exclaim*d, 
*<  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wither'd  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind, 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks, 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burden  of  the  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmM 
And  reconfirmM — are  scofTd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim'd :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  inwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need; 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists : 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main, 
Tet,  O !  how  disproportionM  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds ! 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  are  here  interred. 
Lived  In  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things, 
Various  and  vast    A  memorable  age .' 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'Uiid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds, 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailM 
In  long  procession,  calm  and  beautifuL 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  Cade, 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield, 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bowM  to  other  laws,) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew, 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen, 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  religious  bouse — pile  after  pile ; 
A«id  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields, 

•  The  « transit  gloria  mundl"  Is  finely  exprened  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  foundation  chartera  of  some  of  the 
ancient  abbeys.  Some  ezpreasions  here  used  are  taken 
from  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's  Furneas,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows : 

**  Considering  every  day  the  unceruinty  of  life,  that  the 
roees  and  flowen  of  kings,  emperors,  and  dukea,  and  the 
crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay;  and 
that  all  things,  with  an  uninterrupted  course,  tend  to  die. 
eolutioo  and  death :  1  therefore,"  &c 


Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hour  was 

come; 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude, 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
Benevolence  is  mild ;  nor  borrows  help, 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  forec, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  human  kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability,  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  the  madden 'd  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow ;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 
Even,"  said  the  wanderer,  *<as  that  courteous 

knight. 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lof^,)  I  too  shall  be  doom'd 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.    But  enough ; 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me,  and  twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  troth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  man." 


BOOK  VIIL 
THE  PARSONAGE. 

AROmCBMT. 

Pastor's  apprehensions  that  he  might  have  detained  his 
audilors  too  long.  Invitation  to  his  house.  Solitary 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  wanderer;  and  some- 
what  playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his  itin^ 
rent  profession  and  that  of  the  knight^rrent;  wliich 
leads  to  wanderer's  giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
country  from  the  manulaciuring  spirit  Favourable 
effectj.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  chiefly  as  it 
has  affbcted  the  humbler  classes.  Wanderer  asaerta 
the  hoUowness  of  all  national  grandeur  if  unsuppoited 
by  moral  worth;  gives  instances.  Physical  science 
unable  to  support  itself.  Lamentatfons  over  an  excess 
of  manufacturing  industry  among  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  Picture  of  a  child  employed  in  a  cotton- 
mill.  Ignorance  and  degradation  of  children  among 
the  agricultural  population  reviewed.  Convenation 
broken  off  by  a  renewed  invitation  from  the  pastor. 
Path  leading  to  his  bouse.  Its  appearance  described. 
His  daughter.  His  wife.  His  son  (a  boy)  enten  with 
his  companion.  Tlieir  happy  appearance.  The  wan- 
derer, how  affected  by  the  sight  of  them. 

The  pensive  skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own, 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  priest 
FailM  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said, 
"  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  commenced 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well ;  the  end  is  gain'd  ; 
And  in  return  for  sympathy  bestow'd 
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And  patieDt  listening,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
Life,  death,  eternitj  !  momentous  themes 
Are  they,  smd  might  demand  a  seraph*s  tongue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Could  do  them  wrong.    The  uniyersal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this, 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view ; 
Te  wish*d  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood : 
And  such  as  my  hest  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given ; 
Though  apprehensions  cross'd  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  he  liken'd,  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  with  gems  or  pictures  stored. 
And  draws  them  forth — soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last. 
Till  the  spectator  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  ezhibiter  himself,  becomes 
Weaiy  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
But  let  us  hence  !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight, 
And  there—" 

At  this  the  solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake ; 
<*  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn, 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times, 
]>eploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thought. 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
Tet,  by  the  good  knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  traced  with  some  resemblance.    Errant  those, 
Exiles  and  wanderers — and  the  like  are  these  ; 
Who  with  their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect. 
Among  th'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self. 
For  grateful  converse ;  and  to  these  poor  men 
(As  I  have  heard  you  boast  with  honest  pride) 
Nature  is  bountiful,  where'er  they  go ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men  :  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree. 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  intercourse :  apt  agents  to  expel, 
By  importation  of  unlook'd-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 


Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language  ;  in  remotest  wilds, 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring ) 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  ?" 
**  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  "  they  who 

gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  ! 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  'tis  gone ; 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  roalm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land. 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy  !    With  fruitless  pains 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came, 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Ville  $ 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  footpath  faintly  mark'd,  the  horse-track  wild 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished, — swallow'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  ;*  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !  From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— and  there, 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees   in  forest,— spread  through   spacious 

tracts 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 


*  Id  treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to  r^ 
collect,  with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Fleece,  the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has 
given  of  the  influences  of  manuiacturing  industry  upon 
the  face  of  this  island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machi- 
nery was  first  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his  bene- 
volent heart  prompted  him  to  augur  from  it  nothing  but 
good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane- 
ful eflfects  arising  out  of  an  ill-rogulated  and  exce«ive 
application  of  powers  so  admirable  in  themselves. 
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Or  diBappearing }  triumph  that  proclainu 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bom  arts  > 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled,—- hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays  i 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide. 
Perpetual,  multitudinous !    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  Aoating  power,  a  yoice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle. 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

**  And  yet,  O  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  wateh'd,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from 

bint! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th*  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  England's  bane.     When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  wanderer  thus  express'd 
His  recollections,  **  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes, 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter— but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes, 
Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  fabric  huge  i 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard, 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day : 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  tarns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels, 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offer'd  up 
To  gain — the  master  idol  of  the  realm- 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    E'en  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept  t  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  bum'd  continually. 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they  $ 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutor'd  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 


That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year. 
When  in  their  land  th»  Almighty's  service  ceased. 

*<  Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  ritw 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-eztoll'd. 
As  zealously  perform  !  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency ;  yet  I  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  {  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — ^to  brute  matter.    I  rejoice, 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers. 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble4)odied  man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  strengtben'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  aiiglbt 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gain'd. 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need  i 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  lefts. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egjrptian  Thebes, 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves. 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell  i 
And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised* 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  philosophy,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments  i  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unpropp'd 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief. 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  fotgetfnlness  f" 
When  from  the  wanderer's  lips  these  words  had 
fall'n, 
I  said,  **  And,  did  in  truth  these  vaunted  arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere, 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  ? 
O !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer; 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detain'd 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attach'd 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  xoll'd  round  ?" 
**  Fled !"   was  the  wanderert   passionate  re- 
sponse, 
"  Fled  utterly !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year — a  month — 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
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Into  IB  inf  tniment  of  dead]/  Uane 

For  thofe,  who,  jet  imtempted  to  fonalce 

The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires, 

Drink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 

With  lip  almost  as  pure.    Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 

How  sit  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  man's  heart  s 

Lo }  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve. 

The  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 

The  mother  left  alone,  no  helping  hand 

To  rock  the  crsdle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 

No  daughters  round  her  busy  at  the  wheel. 

Or  in  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 

Of  household  occupation  \  no  nice  arts 

Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 

Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride ; 

Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind  s 

Nothing  to  pndse,  to  teach,  or  to  command ; 

The  father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 

His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood. 

No  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  sons ; 

Idlers  perchance  they  were,  but  in  hit  sight ; 

Breathing  Iresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth  $ 

Till  their  short  holyday  of  childhood  ceased. 

Ne'er  te  return !  That  birthright  now  is  lost 

Economists  wiU  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture,— unfeeling  thought, 

And  false  as  monstrous  !    Can  the  mother  thrive 

By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons  ? 

In  whom  a  premature  necessity 

Blocks  oat  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 

The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  infant  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  reiy  spring  a  season  of  decay ! 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive. 

And  thint  for  change  {  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  deprest,  dejected--even  to  love 

Of  her  dull  tasks,  and  close  captivity. 

O,  baniib  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 

FiK'd  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep, 

Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix'd  I 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  nlease  comes  not. 

And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  tuns. 

Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Among  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods  i 

Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east. 

Quiet  and  calm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 

Of  his  attainments  f  no  j  but  with  the  air 

Fanning  his  temples  under  heavenl  blue  arch. 

His  miment  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes. 

Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale, 

His  respiration  quick  and  audible ; 

And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 

From  out  thoee  languid  eyes  couM  break,  or  bluh 

Bfantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form. 

Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 

Of  no  mean  being  ?    One  who  should  be  clotted 

With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope ; 

Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime,  £rom  present  puri^  and  Joy  ? 

The  limbs  increase,  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  gone  for  ever  i  this  organic  frame, 

80  joy^a  in  her  motions,  is  beeome 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead ; 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  wUl 
Performs  her  functions ;  rarely  competent 
T'  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze. 
The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun. 
Or  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand, 
Or  foot,  or  Up,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundations  ?" 

**  Hope  is  none  for  him  !*' 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  ezclafan'd, 
**  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  youngj 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  tsint  i 
Then,  if  there  Were  not  in  our  &r-famed  isle. 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large  t 
Tet  walk'd  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown 'd  like  the  image  of  fantastic  fear ; 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt 

brows. 
By  savage  nature^  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outstretch'd  hand 
And  whinmg  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found  1 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave  $ 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus  1  and  the  like  are  bred, 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of 

ground, 
Purloin'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own, 
From  the  green  maigin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  Inid  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand  ( 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  toin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  meny  passengers 
.Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed  % 
And  spin — and  pant'-«nd  overhead  again, 
Wild  punmivants !  until  their  breath  Is  lost, 
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Or  bounty  tires,  and  every  face  that  smiled 

Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe. 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves, 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trainM 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 

The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 

*  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  !* 

Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 

Are  of  no  finer  frame :  his  joints  are  stiff; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear, 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 

Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare ; 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  ; 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligenca 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand. 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheatliM  in  See  i 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modem  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  tax*d  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  produce :  his  spade  and  hoe — 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway ;  his  country's  name. 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools — 

What  have  they  done  for  him  P  And  let  me  ask. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  aa  he  ? 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  P*' 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  address'd :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seem*d  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  ;  but,  rising  from  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renew *d. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall. 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  conceaPd  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought. 
Is  here,  bow  grateful  this  impervious  screen ; 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk ;  a  careful  hand 
Had  mark'd  the  line,  and  strewn  the  suiiace  o*cr 


With  pure  cemlean  gravel  from  the  heights 

Fetch'd  by  the  neighbouring  brook.  Across  the  vilfr 

The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps ; 

And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 

Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fasbion'd  to  unite. 

As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain. 

The  pastor's  mansion  with  the  house  of  prayer. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoin'd 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair, 
The  mansion's  self  displayed ;  a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.   'We  paused  t'  admire 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old ; 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling 

rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrabs,  protected  and  adora'd ; 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unafiected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore, 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasp'd 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouched  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint. 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden  mount 
CrownM  by  its  antique  summer  house,  descends, 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured  friend. 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  request ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port : 
A  lofty  stature  .undepressed  by  time, 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudence  trusts 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes. 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride. 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven,  not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  asaome 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own. 
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That  chami  all  eyes.    So  bright,  so  fair,  appearM 
This  goodly  matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  an^we  partook  a  plain  repast 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled. 
The  midday  hours  with  desultory  talk ; 
From  trivial  themes  to  genera)  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
And  answer  flow'd,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days  | 
And,  in  the  various  conversation,  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  time^,  a  forward  parti 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  Icam'd  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill, 
Upon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed  with  admiration  unsuppressM 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sunbright  vale, 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 
In  soflen'd  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance— dilAised 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care.    "A  blessed  lot  is  yours !»» 
The  words  escaped  his  lip  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  them;  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
Appeared,  confusion  checking  their  Relight 
Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire, 
But  fond  companions,  so  I  guess'd,  in  field, 
And  by  the  river*s  margin,  whence  they  come, 
Anglers  elated  with  unusual  spoil. 
One  bears  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
Bounded — triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  troots  j 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight: — their  number  he  proclaims ; 
Tells  from  whit  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragg'd ; 
Add  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride; 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed ; 
Bead — ^but  not  sullied  or  defonn*d  by  death. 
That  seem'd  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  O,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea,  in  the  veiy  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare. 
His  look,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed. 
And,  at  the  selfsame  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited:  his  compeer 
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To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 

As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 

But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  liken'd  ?    She,  whose  countenance  and  air  . 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both, 

£*en  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-hair'd  friend  was  moved  t  his  vivid  eye 
Glisten'd  with  tenderness ;  his  mind,  I  knew, 
Was  full  {  and  had;  I  doubted  not,  return 'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-earn *d  meal; 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listen 'd  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp, — a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  bis  voice  had  ceased,)  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument— began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EYBNINQ  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 


Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active  principle  pervades  the 
universe.  Its  noblest  seat  the  human  soul.  How  lively 
this' principle  is  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  in 
old  age  of  looking  back  upon  childhood.  The  dignity, 
powers,  and  priTtlegea  of  age  asserted.  These  tint  to 
be  looked  for  generally  but  under  a  just  government. 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  be  exempt  from  being 
considered  as  a  mere  iostrumenu  Vicious  inclinations 
are  best  kept  under  by  giving  good  ones  an  opportunity 
to  show  themselves.  The  condition  of  mnhiiudes  d^ 
plored,  from  want  of  due  respect  to  this  truth  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  in  society.  Former  convenatloo 
recuned  to,  and  the  wanderer^  opinions  set  in  a  clearer 
light  Genuine  principles  of  equality. .  Truth  placed 
within  reach  of  the  humblesU  Happy  stale  of  the  two 
boys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressed  for  a 
system  of  national  education  esuibllshed  unlveraaliy 
by  government.  Glorious  eflfects  of  this  fiwetold.  Wan- 
derer  breaks  off.  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De- 
scription of  scenery  and  amusements.  Grand  spectacle 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Address  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts  with  ancient 
barbarism  the  present  appearance  of  the  scene  before 
him.  The  change  ascribed  U>  Christianity.  Apostrophe 
to  his  flock,  living  and  dead.  Giatttnde  to  the  Al- 
mighty. Return  over  the  lake.  Faning  with  the  solt- 
tary.   Under  what  circumstances. 

**  To  every  form  of  being  is  assign'd,*' 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
**An  aetiv€  principles — howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subeists 
In  all  things,  in  aU  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unendurin^  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks. 
The  moving  waters,  and  th>  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mix'ds 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitode;  from  link  to  link 
It  drculates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
'«8 
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This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
The  more  we  know ;  and  yetns  reverenced  least. 
And  least  respected,  in  tlie  human  miud, 
Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action ;  robb'd  of  this 
Her  solesupport,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also ;  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity. 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, — 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !) 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshen*d  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ; — in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears; 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 
Bo  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpairM 
Of  her  ODiii  native  vigour,  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song. 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens. 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ?    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allow'd. 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age, 
As  of  a  final  ekineiicb,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  *tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty — a  place  of  power — 
A  throne,  that  may  be  liken'd  unto  his, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain  top,— say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are, 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear, 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread: 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 
Yea  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below, 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumberM  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  *mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear; 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these,— 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  incline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterrM. 
«And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 


In  like  removal  tranquil  though  severe. 

We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss ; 

But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  f 

What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  confer 

Fresh  power  t*  commune  with  the  invisible  world. 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude :  whose  doom  it  is 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 

Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 

<*  But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course, 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whoee  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect ; 
Nor  bodies  crush'd  by  unremitting  toil ; 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  may  afford 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all ; 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  may  ensure. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe, 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  e'en  so  fu>. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself, 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing,  with  ever-constant  love. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  tum^ 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employ'd 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  after  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 
And  oft-times  death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 
Intrust  the  future.    Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  man  created ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  tis  known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  beeome 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day, 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  being  mores 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood." 

**  Then,"  said  the  solitary,  **  by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seed)  that  have  been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do:  their  wisdom  ia 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid  i 
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Or  nther,  let  us  my,  bow  least  observed, 
How  with  most  quiet  and  most  silent  death. 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
Th'  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  form  divine 
And  their  immortal  soul  may  Waste  away.*' 

The  sa^  r^oin'd,  **I  thank  you;  you  have 
spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  little  one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modern  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want 
And  miserable  hunger.    Much,  too  much 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree ; 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hinderances  exposed, 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthrallM 
'Mid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind, 
Though  with  her  plumes  impair'd.    If  they,  whose 

souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less, 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.    For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil. 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
Which  it  sustain *d.    But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name;  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  eveiy  countiy  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
Were  tum*d  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind, 
But  all  too  fondly  follow 'd  and  too  far; 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims ;  tum'd  to  wrongs? 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own. 
Beheld  without  compassion,  yea  with  praise ! 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diflTused 
With  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer  we  become ; 
Delusion  whkh  a  moment  may  destroy ! 
Lastly,  I  moum'd  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favoor'd  ground, 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love ; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived, 
Possess'd  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind. 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 

**Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man ! 
And  whence  that  difference?  Whence  but  from 

himself? 
For  see  the  vniversal  race  endow'd 
With  the  same  upright  form !    The  sun  is  fix'd, 
And  th'  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven. 


Fix'd  within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense, 

E'en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutaiy,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will. 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be 

deem'd 
The  failure,  if  th'  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistlnguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest  f    Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scatter'd  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers; 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts. 
No  myster>'  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,— 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown, 
And  for  th'  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  dilTcrence  betwixt  man  and  man. 

**  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden'd  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e'en  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school : 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy, 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle,— but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  t 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength !    Such  privilege  is  theirs 
Granted  alike  in  th'  outset  of  their  course 
To  both  s  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  pastor  here  he  tum'd, 
*<  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  folfill'd,  • ;« 

The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  content  ->  "^ ' 
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With  wh&t  Heaven  graots,  and  die,  in  peace  of 

mind, 
Within  the  boeom  of  his  natiye  Tale. 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  soon  of  life 
Rewrves  Ibr  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  eojoy  the  dawn ; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time. 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back, 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind.** 
He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  exclaim'd, 
**  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach  > 

Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised,— so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustain'd,  or  run 
&ito  a  wild  disorder  i  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  i 
A  savage  horie  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  boy — ^who  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enroUM, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressM, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 

Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 

Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  state's  parental  ear ; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 

Th'  unquestionable  good ;  which  England,  safe 

From  interference  of  external  force. 

May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  iocurr'd 

That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 

Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 
**  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliiTs 

To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 


*  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  aflbrds  marvello^is  faciliiies 
for  carrying  this  into  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  over 
rate  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  humanity  from 
the  universal  application  of  this  simple  engine  under  an 
enlightened  and  couacientious  government. 


Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds ; 

Laws  overtum'd ;  and  territory  split. 

Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 

And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes. 

Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 

Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'dand  destroy 'd. 

Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  isles 

Remains  entire  and  indivisible  s 

And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  breeds 

Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 

Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 

Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. — 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — ^bence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possess'd. 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  tiain'd. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolre 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  descend. 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

"  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  Ibr  joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  those  ordain'd  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  labour  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swanns,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth  $ 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
**  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  perform'd. 
This  land  shall  witness  j  and  as  days  roll  oo. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  effect. 
E'en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestow'd 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues :  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results ! 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope  ;  and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre.  Iliilish  lawgivers; 
Ah !  sleep  not  there  in  shame !    Shall  wisdomi 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
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And  shall  the  yenenble  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
Trust  Bot  to  partial  care  a  general  good  i 
Tran&fer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.    Your  country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  e'en  now, 
NoWy  when  oppression,  like  th'  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretchM  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act  i 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  dvil  polity  were  given !" 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  sage  broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
**  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope ;  and  see — beyond — 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
Breathes  invitation ;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moor'd 
Beneath  her  sheltering  tree."    Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together  t  aU  were  pleased,  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flush'd  with 

joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  beloved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.    Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company, 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  overaich'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image  j  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  !    Most  beautiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  him,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world  i 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other, 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 

**Ah !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle  s 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  few  words 
The  lady  whisper'd,  while  we  stood  and  gazed 
Gather'd  together,  all,  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
''  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  tilings, 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude ! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
E'en  as  he  sees  (  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased, 


Then,  with  a  sigh,  somctirnGs  1  feel,  as  now. 

That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright, 

Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 

Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 

To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 

More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heard  ; 

Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 

Who,  bearing  -each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 

Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us. — 

When  we  had  cautiously  embark'd,  the  pair 

Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest 

But  an  inexorable  law  forbade. 

And  each  resign'd  the  oar  which  he  had  seized. 

Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 

The  needful  labour ;  grateful  task  ! — ^to  me 

Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 

When,  on  thy  bosom,  spaciqus  Windermere  ! 

A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art } 

Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 

Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 

Clear'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 

Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 

Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 

That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 

With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air.  , 

«  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 

With  birch  trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore, — 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs, 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I, "  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."    Cultured  slopes, 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scattered  groves. 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  wuuds 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us :  change  of  place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined. 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray 'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  ! 
Sufllce  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised, 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance  ; 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordain'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrich'd 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight. 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed ;  nnd  tlicro 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China's  fragrant  heib. 
Launch'd  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  stone  skimm'i  I 

the  lake ; 
With  shouts  we  roused  the  echoes :  stiller  sounds 
2s2 
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The  lovely  girl  supplied,  a  simple  song, 

Whose  low  tones  reach'd  not  to  the  distant  rocks 

To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 

Into  our  hearts,  and  charmed  the  peaceful  flood. 

Rapaciously  we  gather'd  flowery  spoils 

From. land  and  water  $  lilies  of  each  hue — 

Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves. 

And  court  the  wind  |  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 

(Her  flowers  were  shed,)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 

Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime  did  the  place 
And  season  yield  j  but,  as  we  re-embarked, 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
<*  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish. 
Where  is  it  now  ?    Deserted  on  the  beach, 
It  seems  extinct ;  nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gain'd  ?    Behold  an  emblem  here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  .' 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude !" 

This  plaintive  note  disturbed  not  the  repose 
Of  the  slill  evening.    Right  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 
Pursue  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led. 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side ;  and  as  we  clomb. 
The  valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less. 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 
And  habitations,*  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world, 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 
Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied. 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  we  couch'd 
Or  sate  reclined — admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  each 
Kot  seldom  over-anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
*P  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne'er  shall  I  forget, 
"When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
Prom  every  mind !    Already  had  the  sun, 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state. 
Attain 'd  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  light—- 
'JSow  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
^Retired  behind  the  moimtain  tops  or  veil'd 
r)y  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament — aloft  and  wide : 
^Vnd  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
I  're  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
V.'hrough  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 


Vivid  as  fire— clouds  separately  poised, 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  fonns 
Scatter'd  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky  { 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  gloiy 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  display'd,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush'd,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle,— diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  spacei^-^ 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exelaim'd : — 

<<£temal  Spirit !  universal  God  I 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast  deignM 
To  furnish ;  for  this  eflluence  of  thyself. 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed ;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven, 
The  radiant  cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here  convened. 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th'  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be — divested  at  th'  appointed  hoar 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  mcMal  stain. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  number  \  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course !    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
0  !  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 
Throughout  all  lands ;  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey  j 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good  ■  this  prayer  in  bounty  grani, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  mark'd. 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detain 'd. 

•<  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few. 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  sovls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask. 
Shall  it  endure  P    Shall  enmity  and  strife. 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
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And  ne'er  to  fail  ?    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit ;  and  he, 
Whom  morning  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and 

flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field, 
Be  happy  in  himself  ?    The  law  of  faith, 
Workhig  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  f 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
FulfiUM,  the  hope  accomplished :  and  thy  praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

"  Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake, 
On  us  the  venerable  pastor  turn'd 
His  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  heaven, 
**  Once,  while  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle' 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bow'd  the  head 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashion *d,  to  promote 
111  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove, 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mjrsterious  rites  were  solemnized :  and  there. 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods, 
Of  those  terrific  idols,  some  received 
Such  dismal  8<»'vice,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 
Though  aided   by  wild  winds,   the  groans   and 

shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offerM  up  t'  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is. 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
Bedimm'd  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous. 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires, 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  performM 
Exttltingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 
Or  to  Andates,  female  power  I  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Survive ;  all  else  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
Th'  appearances  of  things !     From  such,  how 

changed 
Th'  existing  worship !  and  with  those  compared, 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest ! 
So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind. 
At  this  affecting  hour,  might  almost  think 
That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man, 
Was  raised  again :  and  to  a  happy  few. 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 
Whence  hut  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil  $  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left — ^the  other  gain'd  ?— O  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 
Call'd  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  Sabhath  bells ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth. 
All  cans  forgotten,  round  its  hallow'd  walls ! 


For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill  side, 

Your  pastor  is  imbolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have 

made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endow 'd 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance ; 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains ; 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  top; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  thjeir  lofty  heads, 
Or  hush.'d ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still ; 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice — 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  !'* 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remain 'd 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  gray  the  vault. 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appear'd 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight;  and  some 
Above  the  darken'd  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attain 'd 
Her  mooring  place ;  where  to  the  sheltering  tree 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow. 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  we 

paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  vicar's  door 
Was  reach 'd,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps ; 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow'd 
A  farewell  salutation, — and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell ; 
But  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  given. 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair. 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes.    "Another  sun,'* 
Said  he,  ''shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part, — 
Another  sun,  and  perad venture  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  is  yours  to  give,-> 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  power, 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind, 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  refonn'd ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
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And  pare,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
This— (if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approve  the  past) — 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold.  - 


THE  ARMENIAN  LADY'S  LOVE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  poem  is  from  the  Orlaodus  of 
the  author's  friend,  Kenelm  Henry  Digby ;  and  the 
liberty  is  uicen  of  inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknow- 
ledjjenienl,  however  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings, 
illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 

You  have  hestrd  "  a  Spanish  lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ;'*• 

Hear  npw  of  a  fair  Armenian, 

Daughter  of  the  proud  soldhn ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave,  and  told  her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might  love 
again. 

**  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking,*' 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil ; 

**  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener, 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
**  Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may  not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  e'en  for  your 
sake." 

**  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  state ; 

Women  in  your  land  may  pity 

(May  they  not  ?)  th'  unfortunate." 
•*  Yes,  kin*  lady !  otherwise  man  could  not  bear 
Life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 
care." 

"  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion. 

If  it  end  in  tears  and,  sighs ; 

Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 

And  from  vile  indignities ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set  thee 
free." 

**  Lady,  dread  the  wish,  nor  yenture 

In  such  peril  to  engage ; 

Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 

Your  most  loving  father's  rage ; 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with  shame, 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 
came." 

«  Generous  Frank .'  the  just  In  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure  i 

Hardships  for  the  brave  encounter'd. 

E'en  the  feeblest  may  endure  t 
If  Almighty  Grace  through  me  thy  chains  unbind. 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind.'* 

**  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness. 
My  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm  !** 
•*  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless, 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm ; 

*  See,  in  Percy's  Reliques,  thai  fine  old  ballad,  **  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love ;"  from  which  poem  the  fimn  of 
•unza,  as  suitable  to  dialogue,  is  adopted. 


Leading  such  companion,  I  that  gilded  dome. 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his  wont 
home." 

"  Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  princess  ! 
And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn, 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  mockery. 
Sharper ;than  the  pointed  thorn." 
«< Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust.'    Too  wide 

apart 
Our  faith  hath  been,— O,  would  that  eyee  could  sec 
the  heart!'* 

"  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 
These  base  implements  to  wield ; 
.    Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee. 
Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield ! 
Never  see  my  native  laqd,  nor  castle  towers. 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  there  counts  widow 'd 
hours." 

** Prisoner!  pardon  youthful  fancies; 

Wedded  ?    If  you  can,  say  no  !— 

Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 

Hopes  I  cherished  let  them  go ! 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  purpose  free. 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

**  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 

Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union. 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
**  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  return. 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot  bum." 

^  "  Gracious  Allah !  by  such  title 
'  Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod ! 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thoa  in  heaven 

dost  wear? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ?  where 
ami?  where?" 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse : 
Less  impassion'd  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together, 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sdrrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  father'k 

door. 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  pass'd  for  ever- 
more. 

But  affections  higher,  holier. 
Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  from  tnnt 
In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust. 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none. 
If  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  on. 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledge: 
In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  rustle 

near, 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  they  to 
fear. 

Thought  infirm  ne'er  came  between  theon. 
Whether  printing  desert  sands 
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With  accordant  steps,  or  gathering 
Forest  fruit  with  social  hands ; 
Or  whispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold  moon- 
beam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,  beside  a  crystal 
stream. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing, 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer ; 

There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyage, 

One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
Watch*d  for  tidings  from  the  east,  beheld  his  lord. 
Fell  down  and  clasp'd  his  knees  for  joy,  not  utter- 
ing word. 

Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 
Breathless  questions  foUow'd  fast. 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment, 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last  $ 
"  Hie  thee  to  the  countess,  friend !  return  with 

speed. 
And  of  this  stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord  was 
freed. 

«  Say  that  I,  who  might  have  languish'd, 
Droop'd,  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Now  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient  place. 

**  Make  it  known  that  my  companion 

Is  of  royal  Eastern  blood. 

Thirsting  after  all  perfection. 

Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good. 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
Will  Holy  Church  disperse  by  beams  of  gospel 
light" 

Swiftly  went  that  gray-hair'd  servanti 
Soon  return 'd  a  trusty  page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions, 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  stranger's  way, 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

Fancy  (while,  to  banners  floating 

High  on  Stolberg's  castle  walls, 

Deafening  noise  of  welcome  mounted. 

Trumpets,  drums,  and  atabols) 
The  devout  embraces  still,  while  such  tears  fell 
As  made  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewell. 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature. 

Glorified  by  hearenly  light, 

Look'd  the  beautiful  deliverer 

On  that  overpowering  sight, 
While  aczoss  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stray'd. 
For  every  tender  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  countess 

Knelt,  and  kiss'd  the  stranger's  hand ; 

Act  of  soul-devoted  homage. 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  band: 
Nor  did  au^t  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie. 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 
Cientle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister  loved. 


Christian  meekness  smooth'd  for  all  the  path  of  life, 
Who  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  loye,  their  only 
strife. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives. 

Where  a  cross-legg'd  knight  lies  sculptured 

As  between  two  wedded  wives — 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet  on 
earth. 
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Lisr,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph*s  tower* 

At  eve  {  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  pleasure  house  is  rear'd. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days, 

A  stem-brow 'd  house  appearM ; 
Foil  to  a  jewel  rich  in  light. 

There  set,  and  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  bird  from  her  cage,       J 

To  make  this  gem  their  own. 
Came  barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  knights  of  high  renown ; 
But  one  she  prized,  and  only  one ; 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  dales  and  hills !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Aira!  to  thy  glen. 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly ; 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taught. 

That  all  but  love  is  folly ; 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoop'd  to  play. 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret  $ 
To  trouble  hours  that  wing'd  their  way. 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose ; 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

FannM  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
«A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  the  lover  true;" 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast. 

And  look'd  a  blind  adieu. 


*  A  pleasure  house  built  by  the  lata  Duke  of  Norfolk 
upon  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  Fbrce  is  the  word  used  in 
the  Lake  District  lor  watariall. 
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They  parted.    Well  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love*s  behoof, 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant: 
And  she  her  happiness  can  bnild 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield. 

And  needle-work  and  flowers. 

Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grows  dim. 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted  $ 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart  $ 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Bom  only  to  depart. 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses  { 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb. 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre ; 
Clear  sight' she  has  of  what  he  was. 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
«  ^till  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight  $ 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad. 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  bands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending  \ 
But  she  is  innocent  of  blood,— « 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe. 

And  owls  alone  are  waking, 
In  white  array'd,  glides  on  the  maid^ 

The  downward  pathway  taking. 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
^  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee.  Sir  Eglamore  ! 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight. 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted. 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  tows. 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hush,  hush,  the  busy  sleeper  see ! 

Perplex'd  her  fingers  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 

What  means  the  spectre  ?    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  tree. 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfading  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood, 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye, 

He  recognised  the  face ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall, — 
**  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call; 

I  heard,  and  so  may  he !" 

Soul-shatter'd  was  the  knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  ghost  it  were. 
Or  boding  shade,  or  if  the  maid 

Her  very  self  stood  theje. 
He  touch'd,  what  follow'd  who  shall  tell  ? 

The  soft  touch  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumbei^-flhrieking,  back  she  fell. 
And  the  stream  whirl'd  her  down  the  dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  knight !  when  on  firm  ground 

The  rescued  maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  light. 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  iaithful  spirit  flew. 
His  voice ;  beheld  his  speaking  face. 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life ; 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest; 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free ; 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling — bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  sound. 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  fhy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shade 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow ; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even ; 
And  thou,  in  lover's  hearts  forgiven. 

Shall  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow ! 
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The  Sonnet;  of  Bowles  (his  first  publication) 
appeared  in  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
siderable applause ;  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
found  ample  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
contributed  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
genius  of  Coleridge,  whom  they  **  delighted  and 
inspired."  The  author  of  "  Christabel'*  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
perilous  errors  **  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
of  poetry,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly,— so  natural 
and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  expressmg  in  prose  his  sense 
of  obligation,  but  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
to  his  first  master  in  minstrel  lore : 

"  M  J  heart  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles,  for  those  soft  strains, 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wild  bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring.'' 

In  1805  he  published  the  "  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
Sea."  It  is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
by  some  considered  his  best.  The  more  recent  of 
his  works  is  the  *<  LitUe  Villagers*  Verse  Book ;" 
a  collection  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  suffer  by 


comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  which  are 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mr.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  cer- 
tain opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  consi- 
dered him  "no  poet,"  and  that,  according  to  the 
"  invariable  principles"  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  **  Essay  on 
Man"  was  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence ;  and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angiy  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war- 
fare followed;  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine,  few  converts  to 
his  **  invariable  principles,"  manifested  during  the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  his 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhanced. 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  for 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments  than  for  any  loftiness 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  **stir  men'a  minds;"  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  « tender  yet  manly ;"  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  the  accessories  of  harmoniout 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
"  right  thinking"  and  sound  judgment  His  poems 
seldom  startle  or  astonish  the  reader:  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  the  more  vio-  . 
lent  passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
**  even  tenor,"  and  never  disappoints  or  dissatisfies 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  his  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  sublime  or  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, genius  will  produce  more  admirably  crea^ 
tions  tlnn  it  can  from  those  which  are  compara- 
tively poor  and  insignificant.  The  topics  upon 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  such 
only  as  are  naturally  excellent 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 

Scene. — South  America. 

CAarar/«r«.— Valdivia,  commander  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies—Lautaro,  his  page,  a  native  of  Cliili— Amselm o, 
the  miaaionary— Indiana,  hia  adopted  dauchteri  wife  of 
Lautaio— ZabinbLi  the  wandering  minatrel. 

.fiufunu.  — Attacapac,  &ther  of  Lautaro— Olola,  his 
daughter,  sister  of  Lautaio— Caupolioam,  chief  of  the 
Indiana— Indian  Wakriors. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  turns  upon  the  conduct  of 
Lautaro;  but  as  the  Missionary  acts  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  moral  depends  upon  him, 
It  was  thought  better  to  retain  the  title  which  waa  ori* 
gioallj  given  to  the  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 
When  o*er  th'  Atlantic  wild,  rock'd  by  the  blast. 
Sad  Lusitania's  exiled  sovereign  pass'd, 
Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  paternal  throne 
Cast  forth,  and  wandering:  to  a  clime  unknown, 
To  seek  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore, 
That  once  her  country's  legions  dyed  with  gore ; — 
Sudden,  methought,  high-towering  o'er  the  flood,  , 
Hesperian  world !  thy  mighty  Genius  stood ; 
Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay. 
Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacinc  lay ; 
And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies. 
With  all  their  burning  summits*  scem'd  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spirit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied — *<Motmtains,  re- 
joice !  ' 
Thou  solitary  sea,  whose  billows  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep. 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come :  the  mortal  blow, 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ; 
Now  fate,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood. 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder'd  millions !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise ; 
Of  liamine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  tear ; 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear,-^ 
How  my  Antarctic  8ons,t  undaunted,  stood, 
Exacting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood ; 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee !) 

TyKARTS,    the    VntTUOlTS    AND    THE    BRAVE    ARE 
FREE  !". 

Caiito  I. 

ARGUMENT. 
One  day  and  part  qf  night. 

Valley  In  the  Andes— Old  Indian  warrior-Loss  of  his  son 
and  daughter. 

Beneath  aerial  cliffs  and  glittering  snows, 

The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose, 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes:  high  overhead 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires. 

And  Chilian  t  trail'd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 


A  glen  beneath — a  lOnely  spot  of  re^t^ 
Hung,  scarce  discover'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest 

Summer  was  in  its,  prime :  the  parrot-flocks 
Darken 'd  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 
The  chrysomel*  and  purple  butterfly ,t 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  hj ; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers, 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowers. 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look  !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends ; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkling 

dews. 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hnesL 
Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  noon. 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  gay  net-work  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogul^  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lichen* 

white, 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And,  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boughs,  illumes. 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

So  smiles  the  scene ; — but  can  its  smiles  impart 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior's  heart  ? 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright. 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight ; 
Nor  e'en,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still. 
Hears  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  bill 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wild. 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  high 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  cloudless  iky. 
He  cries, "  0  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead, — 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  love. 
Dost  thou  abide  P  or  like  a  shadow  come. 
Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  remember'd  home. 
And  passing  with  the  breeze  ?  or,  in  the  beam 
Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stream  f 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heard. 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  bird,§ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dread. 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathers  dead  ? 


*  Range  of  volcanoes  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
t  The  natives  of  Chili,  who  were  never  subdued. 
t  A  volcano  in  Chili. 


•  The  crysomela  is  a  beautiful  insect,  of  which  the 
young  women  of  Chili  make  necklaces. 

t  The  parrot  butterfly,  peculiar  to  this  part  of  America, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  its  kind— Poptb'o  put- 
tacua, 

t  A  most  beautiful  climbing  plaau  The  vine  Is  of  the 
size  of  packthread :  it  climbs  on  the  trees  without  attach* 
ing  Itself  to  them:  when  it  reaches  the  lop,  It  descends 
perpendicularly;  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  h  extends 
itself  from  tree  to  tree,  until  it  ofTers  to  the  eye  a  eonfiised 
tissue,  exhibiting  some  resemblance  to  the  rigging  of  a 
eh\p.— Molina, 

§  "  But  iMcause  I  cannot  describe  all  the  American 
birds,  which  diflfer  not  a  little  from  ours,  not  only  in  kind, 
but  also  In  variety  of  colour,  as  roteK»lour,  red,  vk»let, 
white,  ash-colour,  purple,  &c.;  I  will  at  length  describe 
one,  which  ihe  barbarians  so  observe  and  esteem,  thai 
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"Perhaps,  beyond  those  summits,  far  away, 
Thine  eyes  yet  view  the  living  light  of  day ; 
Sad  in  the  stranger's  land,  thou  mayst  sustain 
A  weary  life  of  servitude  and  pain, 
With  wasted  eye  gaze  on  the  orient  beam, 
And  think  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream, 
Never  to  hear  the  summer  cocoa  wave. 
Or  weep  upon  thy  father's  distant  grave." 

Ye,  who  have  waked,  and  listen'd  with  a  tear. 
When  cries  confused,  and  clangours  roU'd  more 

near ; 
With  murmur M  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast. 
As  war's  black  trump  peal'd  its  terrific  blast. 
And  o'er  the  wither'd  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd  ! 
Ye,  who  his  track  with  terror  have  pursued. 
When  some  delightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued, 
He  swept ;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide. 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide. 
Save,  when  far  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  last  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong  j 
Nor  aught  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot. 
Save  livid  corpses  that  unburied  lie, 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky  ;-:- 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bow'd  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

In  other  days,  when  in  his  manly  pride, 
Two  children  for  a  father's  fondness  vied, — 
Oft  they  essay'd,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
His  lance,  or  laughing  peep'd  behind  his  shield. 
Oft  in  the  sun,  or  the  magnolia's  shade. 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  play'd. 
Brother  and  sister:  she,  along  the  dew. 
Blithe  as  the  squirrel  of  the  forest,  flew ; 
Blue  rushes  wreath 'd  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

hair 
Fell,  gently  lifted,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
Her  necklace  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made. 
That  flit,  like  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade : 
Light  was  her  form ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
The  azure-dyed  ichella*  round  her  waist ; 


they  will  not  only  not  hurt  them,  but  suffer  them  not  to 
escape  unrevenged  who  do  them  any  wrong.  It  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  pigeon,  and  of  an  ashcolour.  The  Tououpi- 
naintallii  hear  her  more  often  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  with  a  mournful  voice ;  and  believe  that  it  is  sent 
from  Uuir/riendg  and  kindred  toUo  them,  and  also  de- 
cUreth  good  luck ;  and  especially,  that  it  encourageth 
and  admooisheih  them  to  behave  themselves  valiantly  in 
the  wars  against  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
think,  that  if  they  rightly  observe  these  divinations,  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  they  should  vanquish  their  ene- 
mies  even  in  this  life,  and  alter  death  their  souls  should 
fly  beyond  the  mountains  to  their  ancesiorB,  perpetually 
to  dance  there. 

"  I  chanced  once  to  lodge  in  a  village,  named  Upec  by 
the  Frpnchmen:  there,  in  the  night,  I  heard  these  birds, 
not  singings  but  making  a  lamenuble  noise.  I  saw  the 
barbarians  roost  attentive,  and  being  Ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter,  reproved  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
upon  a  Frenchman  standing  by  me,  a  certain  old  roan, 
severely  enough,  restrained  me  with  these  words:  'Hold 
your  p^ace,  Ipst  you  hinder  us  who  attentively  hearken  to 
the  hafpy  tidings  qf  our  ancestors.  For  as  often  as  we 
hear  these  birds,  00  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  our 
strength  receiveth  increase.'  "—Callender^s  Voyage. 

*  The  ichella  is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour, 
of  wool,  fastened  before  with  a  silver  buckle.— JMb^'no. 


Her  ankles  rung  with  shells,  as  nnconfined, 
She  danced,  and  sung  wild  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eye,-^ 
So  beautiful  in  youth,  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland,— 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  lick'd  her  hand ; 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck  $ 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  replies, 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyes. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade, 
Or  stretch'd  their  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade ; 
Or  sat  and  mock'd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh'd  from  tree  to  tree  | 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude, 
From  glen  to  glen,  the  marmozet  pursued; 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short. 
That  call'd  them,  lingering,  from  their  daily  sport 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life. 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife ; 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands  ; 
With  airjr  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light. 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright. 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away ; 
A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  bis  shoulders  slung, 
With  slenJcr  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red. 
That,  like  the  heron 'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,— 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautaro  was  the  loveliest  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  sire,  e'en  now  he  drew  the  bow 
Or  track'd  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 
Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark'd  its  upward  flight. 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  th*  impassion 'd  chieftain  spoke  of  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar, — 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain,— 
Of  the  barb'd  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Roar'd  from  the  guns,— the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath. 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  0  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  side  !" 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilian's  cloudless 
height,  ^ 

Pour'd,  hi  and  wide,  its  soft  and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  shelter'd  glen. 
They  shouted  «  death,"  and  shook  their  sabres  high. 
That  shone  tgrrific  to  the  moonlight  sky : 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  still. 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep. 
Had  kiss'd  his  son,  soft-breathing  in  his  sleep, 
Where  on  a  llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said, 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  his  head. 


•  The  alpaca  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  gentle,  and 
interesting  of  living  animals :  one  was  to  be  seen  mhoskr 
donlnl8l2. 

t  Ardea  crigtata, 

2T 
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BOWLES. 


<*  Aerial  njrmphs  !*  that  in  the  moonlight  stray, 
O,  gentle  spirits !  here  a  while  delay ; 
Bless,  as  ye  pass  unseen,  my  sleeping  boy, 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  Great  Spirit  will,  in  future  days 
O'er  the  fall'n  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise, 
And,  'mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause. 
Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause !" 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moving  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone, 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush — ^they  seize  their  unresisting  prey — 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away ; 
But  not  till,  gash'd  by  many  a  sabre  wound. 
The  father  sunk,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  from  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain. 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 

Seven  snows  had  fall'n,  and  seven  green  summers 
pass'd, 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last. 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares. 
While  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  he  unbound. 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground,  . 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  climb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek. 
Held  with  both  hands  his  forehead,  then  her  head 
Drew  smiling  back,  and  kiss'd  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  grief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey. 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shelter 'd  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  repose. 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woes, — 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save. 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave ; 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine. 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  bom ; 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear. 
The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear, 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day, 
Wore  in  distemper'd  thought  the  noons  away ; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sigh'd, 
"  My  son,  my  son !"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
*<  When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone. 
Who  shall  be  there  to moum  forme  ? — ^Notone  I"t 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung ; 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones, 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 


«  What  tidings  ?"  with  impatient  look,  he  cried. 
"  Tidinp  of  war,"  the  hurrying  scout  replied ; 
Then  the  sharp  pipe  *  with  shriller  summons  blevr. 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  in  view,  f 

CHIEF. 

"  Where  speed  the  foes  ?" 

nmiAir. 
"  Along  the  southern  main, 
«  Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain." 

CHIEF. 

"  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood. 

And  be  their  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood !" 

IITDIAN. 

When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  next  arise. 
The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 
In  Encol's  wood,  where  the  great  wizard  dwells. 
Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  thrilling  spells ; 
Thee,^  Ulmen  of  the  mountains,  they  command 
To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land ; 
Whilst  in  dread  cii-cle,  round  the  sere-wood  smoke. 
The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  invoke  j 
And  call  the  spirits  of  their  father's  slain, 
To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  curse  devoted  Spain.** 
So  spoke  the  scout  of  war ; — and  o'er  the  dew 
Onward,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 

Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song  of  death~ 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens  beneath 
Echoed,  and  rashing  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  warriors  stood. 


**  Children,  who  for  his  country  dares  to  die  ?** 
Three  hundred  brandish'd  spears  shone   to    the 

sky. 
"  We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  free  5 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  thee  !" 
Their  long  lank  hair  hung  wild:  with  clashing 

sound, 
They  smote  their  shields,  and  stamp'd  upon  the 

ground ! 
The  eagle,  from  his  unapproach'd  retreat. 
Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  craggy  seat 
"Enough!"    the    warrior    cried,   "retire    to- 
night :— 
Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  in  the  fight. 
That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards,  may  know 
How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  race  his  foe, 
One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  country  trae, 
Which  all  his  glittering  hosts  shall  ne'er  subdue !" 

The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  to  wield. 
And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 
Then  spoke : — 

«  O  Thou !  that  with  thy  lingermg  light 
Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  htish'd  in  night ; 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  O  sun ! 
And  say,  *  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almost  run.' 


*  Eveiy  warrior  of  Chili,  according  to  Molina,  has  his 
attendant "  nymph"  or  faiiy— ihe  belief  of  which  is  nearly 
•imilar  to  the  popular  and  poetical  idea  of  thoM  beings  in 
Europe.— Meulen  is  the  benevolent  spiriL 

tl  have  taken  this  line  from  the  conclusion  of  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  the  old  North  American  warrior,  Logan. 
'  Who  li  there  to  moum  for  Logan  1  not  one !" 


*  Their  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  the  bones  of  their 
enemies,  who  have  been  sacrificed. 

t  The  way  in  which  the  warriors  are  summoned  is 
something  like  the  "  running  the  cross"  in  Scotland,which 
is  so  beautifuily  described  by  Walter  ScotL  The  scouis 
on  this  occasion  bear  an  arrow  bound  with  red  fillets. 

$  Ulmen  is  the  same  as  casique,  or  chief. 
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<<  When  thou  dost  hide  thy  head,  as  in  the  grave. 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  wave. 
Dost  thou,  majestic  in  repose,  retire, 
Below  the  deep,  to  unknown  worlds  of  fire  ? 
Yet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main. 
The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 
Of  stars,  that  shine  with  soft,  and  silent  light. 
Making  so  beautiful  the  brow  of  night. 
Thus,  when  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed, 
The  light  of  after-fame  around  shall  spread ; 
The  sons  of  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 
The  grass-green  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree, 
And  hear  the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  wave. 
Shall  pause  and  say,  *  Tbejre  sleep  in  dust  the 
brave ." 
"  All  earthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled ! 
Stem  Guecubu,*  angel  of  the  dead, 
Who  laughest  when  the  brave  in  pangs  expire, 
Whose  dwelling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
Of  yonder  burning  mountain ;  who  hast  pass'd 
O'er  my  poor  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
Scattered  my  summer  leaves  that  cluster*d  round. 
And  swept  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground ; 
Angel  of  dire  despair,  O  come  not  nigh. 
Nor  wave  thy  red  wings  o*er  me  where  I  lie  i 
But  thou,  O  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand. 
Angel*  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
(When  blood-drops  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and 

guide 
My  pathless  voyage  o'er  the  unknown  tide. 
To  scenes  of  endless  joy— to  that.fair  isle, 
Where  bowers  of  bliss  and  soft  savannahs  smile ; 
Where  my  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew. 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue ; 
Where,  ceased  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 
I  may  behold  thee — thee — my  son,  again." 
He  spoke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 
close 
The  distant  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose. 
With  patriot  sorrows  swelling  at  his  breast, 
He  sunk  upon  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 

'Twas  night    Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 
Valdivia's  army,  hush'd  in  slumber,  lay. 
Around  the  limits  of  the  silent  camp. 
Alone  was  heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 
From  line  to  line,  whilst  the  fix'd  centinel 
Proclaimed  the  watch  of  midnight—"  All  is  well !" 
Valdivia  dreamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
Villrica's  gems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold  !— 
What  different  feelings,  by  the  scene  impress 'd. 
Rose,  in  sad  tumult,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 

On  the  broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept, 
Thoughtful  he  tum'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept. 
And  whilst  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start. 
Thus  holds  communion  with  his  lonely  heart:— 
«  Land  of  my  fathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
And  mourn  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  more; 
Whilst  night-airs,  like  remember'd  voices,  sw^ep. 
And  murmur  from  the  undulating  deep. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  father  ?— thou  art  dead— 
The  green  rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  sister  ?— gentle  maid. 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  ait  laid ; 


♦  They  have  their  evQ  and  good  spirits.    Guecubu  Is  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  Chilians. 


Perhaps,  e'en  now  thy  spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stranger  in  my  native  land ; 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea. 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  me. 

"  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet — O  yet  forgive. 
That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fate ; 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be. 
Land  of  my  fathers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee !" 

Canto  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  second  day. 

Night— Spirit  of  the  Andes— Valdivia— Lautaro— Mission- 
ary—The  hermitage. 

The  night  was  still,  and  cleai^— when,  o'er  the 

snows, 
Andes  !  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose, — 
A  shadow  stern  and  sad :    He  stood  alone, 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone ; 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  surging 

smoke, 

Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spoke  :— 
<*  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps ; 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride, — 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night  5 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light ; 
From  the  ore's  unfathom'd  bed ; 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red, — 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili's  foes  rush  with  vindictive  away,"' 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  ? 
They  flap  their  wings ;  they  scream  for  blood:-* 
On  Peru's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  goret 
Hither,,  impatient  for  new  prey, 
Th'  insatiate  vultures  track  their  way ! 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands ! — 
Let  them  perish !  Vengeance  cries — 
Let  them  perish !  Death  replies. 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake ! — 
Hark  !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  !— 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend  !— 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend !" — 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  darker  smoke ; 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  light  appear'd, 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard ; 
The  cavem'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro- 
found, 
And  Chimborazo's  height  roU'd  back  the  sound. 

With  lifted  aim,  and  towering  stature  high. 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined^ 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  si^t. 
Lost  m  the  ambient  haze  of  slow-retonuog  light 
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Its  feathery-seeming  crown, — its  giant  spcar,— 
Its  limbs  of  huge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bare  mountains,  to  the  dawn,  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary  snows. 

The  morning  shines, — the  military  train. 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  plain. 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel. 
Throw  back   the   sunbeams,  as  the   horsemen 

wheel: 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bright ; 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco's  northe^  bay. 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes, 
Ambush M  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose. 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse ; 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train. 
That  move,  in  order'd  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil — the  mole  extends, 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends ; 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light ; 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cymbals  swung, — 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state. 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound, — 
With   mantling  manq«  o'er   his  broad  shoulders 

spread,-^ 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red,— 
The  coal-bla^k  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on : 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  his  charge, 
And  turn'd  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large. 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain ; 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane ; 
And,  with  high  swelling  veins,  exulting  press'd 
Proudly  against  the  barb,  his  heaving  breast 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought, — 
Thus  arm'd,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore, 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazon'd  o'er ; 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone, 
Castile's  imperial  crest  illustrious  shone ; 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  escutcheon 'd  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain'd  mail,  which  tuikled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stem. 
And  resolute  as  death, — ^whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  prand  assurance,  fame,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  rising  pride, 
Rode,  with  a  lance,  attendant,  at  his  side, 
In  Spanisli  mantle  gracefully  array'd  r 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  play'd  i 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  grace. 
Shaded  the  nootiday  sunbeams  on  his  face. 


•  The  city  Baldivla. 

t  lie  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 


Though  pass'd  in  tears  the  dayspring  of  hit  yootb, 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  truth : 
He,  in  Valdivia,  own'd  a  nobler  friend ; 
Kind  to  protect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rode :  upon  his  youthful  mien 
A  mild  but  sad  intelligence  was  seen: 
Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 
Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shade,  to  linger  there  $ 
And  though  his  eye  shone,  as  the  eagle's,  bright. 
It  beam'd  with  humid,  melancholy  light 

When  now  Valdivia  saw  th'  embattled  line. 
Helmets,  and  swords,  and  shields,  and  matchlocks^ 

shine. 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  steady  stand, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  hand, — 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  columns  wheel, 
Each  with  the  red-cross  banners  of  Castile ',-~ 
While  trumps,  and  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  his  car. 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  love  to  hear, 
While  hoi-semen  check 'd  their  steeds, — or,  bending 

low. 
With  levcll'd  lances,  o'er  the  saddle-bow, 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt, — and  thunders  broke. 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  smoke. 
Till  winds  th'  obscuring  volume  roll'd  away, 
And  the  red  file,  stretch'd  out  in  long  array. 
More  radiant  moved  beneath  the  beams  of  day. 
While  ensigns,  arms,  and  crosses,  glitter'd  bright, — 
« Philip!"*  he   cried,  "seest   thou  the  glorious 

sight. 
And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  land 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  steeds*,  like  these,  with- 

stand  ?" 
**  Forgive !"  the  youth  replied,  and  check'd  » 

tear, — 
**  The  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep  is  dear ! — 
My  native  land !  this  spot  of  blessed  earth. 
The  scene  where  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  birtii ! 
What  gratitude,  fidelity  can  give, 
Is  yours,  my  lord  !    You  shielded — bade  me  live. 
When,  in  the  cirouit  of  the  world  80  wide 
I  had  but  one,  one  only  friend  beside. 
I  bow'd — resign'd  to  fate ;  I  kiss'd  the  hand. 
Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  father's  land !  f 
But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know, 
Though  Cortez'  desolating  march  laid  low 
The  shrines  of  rich,  voluptuous  Mexico,— 
With  carcasses,  though  proud  Pizarro  strew 
The  sun's  imperial  temple  in  Peru, — 
Yet  the  rude  dwellers  of  this  land  are  brave. 
And  the  last  spot  they  los^  will  be  their  grave !" 
A  moment's  crimson  cross'd  Valdivia's  cheek — 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  spurr'd,  nor  deign'd  to  speak. 
Waving  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire: 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire  a 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along, 
Troop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng  i 
And  all  the  pennon'd  trumps  a  louder  blast 
Blew,  as  the  southern  world's  great  victor  paM'd. 
Lautaro  turn'd*  scarce  heeding,  from  the  view, 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  aiid  drums  withdrew; 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  hit  boson  swell. 
Seeks  the  gray  Missio&aiy's  humble  cell. 


*  Lautaro  had  been  baptised  by  that 
t  Valdivia  had  before  been  in  Chili. 


THE  MISSIONARY. 
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Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  sounds  of  murmuring  men, 
Of  unhewn  toots  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratory  stood : 
Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appear*d  a  cross, 
The  porch  within  Was  lined  with  mantling  moss ; 
A  crucifix  and  hourglass,  on  each  side — 
One  to  admonish  seem'd  and  one  to  guide } 
This,  to  impress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o*er ; 
And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no 

more. 
O'er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding 

stray. 
The  clustering  copu  weavedits  trellis  gay  t 
Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above. 
In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours. 
On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone, — 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  mark'd  the  stone : — 
"  To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  'mid  the  flowers ; 
That,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died. 
Blooming,  and  withering,  round  its  side. 
Mortal,  let  the  sight  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart !" 
Just  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near. 
And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
A  fount,  like  rain-drops,  filter'd  through  the 

stone,— 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue. 
And,  gem-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue. 
The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur'd,  all  the  summer  long, 
And  when  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest. 
And  from  the  myrtles,  hung  its  trembling  nest 
No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near  s 
The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear. 
That  seem'd.  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast, 
But  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past  i 
Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  oflT,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here,  every  human  sorrow  hush'd  to  rest, 
His  pale  hands  meekly  cross'd  upon  his  breast, 
Anselmo  satt  the  sun,  with  westering  ray. 
Just  touch'd  hia  temples  and  his  locks  of  gray. 
There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye ; — 
The  world  to  him  **  was  as  a  thing  gone  by." 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  he  raised  his  look. 
Then  bent  it  thoughtful,  and  unelasp'd  the  book } 
And  whilst  the  hourglass  shed  its  silent  sand, 
A  tame  opossum*  lick'd  his  wither'd  hand. 
That  sweetest  light  of  slow  declining  day. 
Which  through  the  trellis  pour'd  its  slanting  ny. 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
Seem'd  light  from  heaven  sent  down  to  blest  his 
prayers. 
When  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot, 
He  thought  upon  the  world,  but  moum'd  it  not| 
Enough  if  his  meek  wisdom  oould  control. 
And  bend,  to  mercy,  one  proud  soldier's  souli 
Enough,  if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod. 
He  led  one  eiring  Indian  tb  his  God. 


"  Whence  comes  my  son  ?"  with  kind  compla- 
cent look 
He  ask'd,  and  closed  again  th'  embossed  book. 

*<  I  come  to  thee  for  peace !"  the  youth  replied  t 
«  0,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride. 
In  this  sad  Christian  world ;  my  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  vulture,  came. 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  ? 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace — ^for  peace !" 

«  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried, «  with  God  above : 
In  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

-  We  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife. 
Send  one  deep  murmar  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand. 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice — our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  merey !  still  in  thee  we  trust  * 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth. 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  sickness  or  in  health, — 
Meek  piety  thy  awfiil  hand  surveys. 
And  the  faint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 
We  know — ^whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illustrious  on  the  subject  plain. 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  * 
Hark !  'twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  froih  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

<*  Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path:  the  grave 
Tawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave } 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh. 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  ? 
Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion'd  in  the  clouds. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds ; 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endless 
light" 

Camto  m. 


ARGUMENT. 
EvmiHg  and  night  qT  the  § 


tday. 


♦  A 


IbaautUul  species,  which  to 
6i8 


Anselmo^  siary'-Goaveited  Indians— Confession  of  the 
wandering  mlnsoel— Night  scene. 

ANSELMO'S  TALE. 
<<  Come,— for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts,— and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  man's  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it— thoughts  that  dweU 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom*^  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknown— too  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake. 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apathy. 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkenst  thy  cheek,  as  thoughts  conflicting  rush. 


*  No  part  of  the  world  to  so  subject  u>  earthquakes  as 
Peru. 

t  Indians  of  Chili  are  of  the  lightest  class,  called  by 
some  «  white  Indians." 

8^2 
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When  1  disclose  my  hidden  griefs,  the  tale 
May  more  than  wisdom  or  reproof  prevaiL 
O,  ma^  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease, 
To  hold  thy  course,  though  sorrowing, yet  in  peace: 
Still  looking  iip  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay. 
Who  faf th  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  are 
swept  away ! 

"  Where  fair  Seville's  Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  Guadilquiver's  gently-stealing  stream. 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide. 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side. 
My  youth  was  pass'd.    0,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touch'd  with  heaven's  own  light  your  mom- 
inp  shone ! 

«  E'en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bendy— 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part. 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  heaven  my  aged  heart 

«  Forgive  the  cause,  O  God ! — ^forgive  the  tear. 
That  flows,  e'en  now,  o'er  Leonora's  bier ; 
For,  midst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  none 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

**  As  by  her  widow'd  mother's  side  she  knelt, 
A  sad  and  sacred  sympathy  I  felt 
At  £aster-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  censer  swung. 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light. 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear, 
When  *  Adoremus'  swell'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  seem'd,  methought,  some  spirit  of  the  sky, 
Descending  to  that  holy  haxmony. 

*<  Boots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new. 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's  first  passion  grew  t 
I  loved  her,  and  I  woa  her  virgin  heart. 
But  fortune  whisper'd.  We,  a  while,  must  part 

**  The  minster  toU'd  the  middle  hour  of  night. 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  affright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread— 
*  The  holy  Inquisition !'— &om  the  bed 
I  started ;  snatch'd  my  dagger,  and  my  cloak — 
<  Who  dare  accuse  me  .^'— oone,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silenee,  ob  their  prey. 
And  tore  me  from  my  dieimi  of  bliss  away. 

«  How  frightAiI  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade. 
In  torch-light,  as  their  victfan  they  eonvey'd. 
By  dark-inscribed  and  massy-window'd  walk. 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  tenific  halls  i 
[For  thoo  hast  heard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  ritee  of  Spain) — 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blast. 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-figai  as  we  pass'd  F 

**  They  left  me,  faint  and  breathless  with  affligbt. 

In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night ; 

O !  think,  what  horror  Ihrovi^  the  heart  mast  thrill 

When  the  last  bolt  was  barr'd,  and  all  at  once  was 

stUL 

«<  Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom. 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapt  the  living  tomb. 


*■  *  Of  Moorish  architecture. 


Some  bread  and  water,  nature  to  sustain. 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  retum'd  again ; 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  last. 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  was  pass'd. 

**  Five  years  immured  in  the  deep  den  of  night, 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  sun's  blessed  light 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  bair'dy 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  Jarr'd, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clang'd  the  iron  door, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floor : 
I  stamp'd :  the  vault  and  winding  caves  around 
Retum'd  a  long  and  melancholy  sound.  • 

With  patient  toil,  I  raised  a  massy  stone,  « 

And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown  j 
I%e  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  place 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  trace. 
I  enter'd,  step  by  step ;  explored  the  road. 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ; 
Till,  winding  through  long  passages  of  night, 
I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  light  ^— 
It  was  the  sun — the  bright,  the  blessed  beam 
Of  day !    I  knelt — ^I  wept— -the  glittering  stream 
RoU'd  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cave, 
Conceal'd  in  woods  above  the  winding  wave. 

« I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  while, 
I  saw  aroimd  the  summer  landscape  smile. 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut ;  nor  dared  to  leave. 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimmering  ere. 
Remembering  still  affection's  fondest  hours, 
I  tum'd  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers ; 
In  pilgrim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  unknowns 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

«  The  morning  came  $  the  busy  tumult  swells ; 
KnoUing  to  church,  I  heard  the  minster  belto: 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  stray'd. 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithful  maid. 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand. 
And  yield,  half  shrinking,  her  reluctant  hand : 
She  tum'd  her  look— «he  saw  my  hollow  eyes. 
And  knew  me,— wasted,  wan,  and  in  disguise ; 
She  shriek'd,  and  feU— breathless,  I  left  the  fane 
In  agony— nor  saw  her  form  again ; 
And  from  that  day,  her  voice,  her  look,  was  given. 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  tiie  winds  of  heaven. 

«  Far  off  I  bent  my  melancholy  way. 
Heart-side  ani  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  of  gray, 
From  every  human  eye  my  sorrows  hid. 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid. 
Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look. 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book. 
My  morsel  with  aflliction's  sons  to  share» 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care- 
Forgotten,  thus  I  lived,  till  dky  by  day 
Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  grief  away. 

M  One  winter's  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  cell. 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  ferewell. 
An  aged  crone  approach'd,  with  panting  breath- 
She  bade  me  hasten  to  the  house  of  death. 

**  I  came — ^with  moving  lips  intent  to  pray, 
A  dying  woman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hands  were  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  ghastly  on  her  k»k  the  lamp-light  shone ; 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and  weeping,  kisses  her  pale  hands. 

*<  Feebly  the  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  head, 
I  ^  Foigive,  forgive  \  they  told  me  he  wae  dead ! 
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But  in  the  sunshine  of  that  dreadful  day. 
That  gave  me  to  another's  anns  away, 
I  saw  him — like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  stare ; 
I  saw  his  wasted  eyeballs'  ghastly  glare ; 
I  saw  his  lips — (O  hide  them,  God  of  love !) 
I  saw  his  livid  lips,  half  muttering,  move. 
To  curse  the  maid,  forgetful  of  her  vow ; 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  curse— to  curse  me  now !' 

«<Ue  lives  to  bless!'  1  cried;   and  drawing 
nigh. 
Held  up  the  crucifix :  her  heavy  eye 
She  raised,  and  scarce  pronounced— '  Does  be  yet 

live  ? 
Can  he  his  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  ? — 
Will  God  forgive— the  Lord  who  bled— will  He  ? 
Ah,  no !  there  is  no  mercy  left  for  me ." 

"  Words  were  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  faint. 
The  awful  moment  of  despair  to  paint 
She  knew  me — her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain. 
Drawing,  she  press'd  my  hand,  and  spoke  again. 

<*  *  By  a  false  guardian's  cruel  wiles  deceived. 
The  tale  of  fraudful  falsehood  I  believed; 
And  thought  thee  dead !  he  gave  the  stem  com- 
mand. 
And  bade  me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  hand. 
I  knelt,  implored,  embraced  my  guardian's  kneee — 
Ruthless  inquisitor !  he  held  the  keys 
Of  the  dark  torture-house.*    Trembling  for  life. 
Tea — I  became  a  sad,  heart-broken — ^wife ! 
Yet  curse  me  not !  of  every  human  care 
Already  my  full  heart  has  had  its  share. 
Abandon'd — left  in  youth  to  want  and  wo ! 
O !  let  these  tears,  that  agonizing  flow, 
Witness  how  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent  t 
Yet  one  is  lovely— one  is  innocent ! 
Protect— protect' — (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
'  When  I  am  dead — protect  my  orphan  child !' 

*'  The  dreadful  prison,  that  so  long  detain'd 
My  wasting  life,  her  dying  words  explain 'd. 
The  wretched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Barter'd  her  love,  her  innocence,  for  wealth. 

**  I  laid  her  bones  in  earth  t  the  chanted  hymn 
Echoed  along  the  hollow  cloister  dim : 
I  heard,  far  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll. 
And,  sorrowing,  said,  *  Now  peace  be  with  her 
ioul!' 
Far  o'er  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd. 
And  Indiana  call'd — ^the  orphan  maid : 
Beneath  my  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
Seem'd,  grateful,  evexy  kindness  to  repay. 

**  Renouncing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes. 
Amid  nntutor'd  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
Twas  mine  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  mw 
From  stripes  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
I  saw  thee,  young  and  innocent — alone. 
Cast  on  the  mercies  of  a  race  unknown  i 
I  saw,  in  dark  adversity's  cold  hour. 
Thy  virtues  blooming,  like  a  winter's  ikmeri 
From  chains  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  youth, 
Pour'd  on  thy  sight  the  beams  of  heavenly  truth  i 
By  thy  warm  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
Call'd  thee  my  other  child— my  age's  son. 


•  Perhapa  H  may  not  be  Improper  to  mention,  that  Se- 
ville was  the  flrsi  place  In  Spain  In  which  the  Inquisition 
was  esubllshed  In  1481. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel — ^not  unmoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  sympathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim ; 
Your  years,  your  fortunes,  and  your  friend  the 


Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft. 

Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left, 

I  mark'd  each  slowly  struggling  thougbt-^I  shed 

A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head, 

And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 

Bless'd  the  affection  that  has  made  her  thine! 

**Here  let  the  murmurs  of  despondence  cease  t 
There  is  a  God— believe — and  part  in  peace !" 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay, 
And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone, 
Upon  the  highest  palm  tree's  feathery  cone ; 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain. 
In  mingled  group  appear 'd  an  Indian  train, — 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  press, — 
«<  Farewell !"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  to 

bless, 
And  said,  **  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love : 
To-morrow,  and  we  part ;  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone, 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore, 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retired— along  the  twilight  gray. 
The  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  f 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  borne, 
'Twas  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
Where'er  he  pass'd  he  play*d,  and  loved,  and  sur;; 
And  thus  accomplish'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
^  Father,"  he  cried, «  uncertain  of  the  late 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await. 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press ! 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  maid. 
Whose  trusting  loye  my  careless  heart  betray'd. 
Say,  may  I  speak  ?'* 

<<  Say  on,"  the  fkther  cried ; 
**  Nor  be  to  penitence  aU  hope  denied.'* 

**  Then  hear;  Ansehno !    From  %  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild  s 
I  tum'd  fnmi  troth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wayward  mind. 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

« I  never  shall  forget  the  day— the  hour,— 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power. 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pyrenees,  I  east 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float. 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  re- 
mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old, 
Who  tales  of  Cortez  and  Balboa  told. 
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Won  my  young  ear,  when  pausing  to  surrey 

Th'  Atlantic,  white  in  sunshine  far  away, 

He  spoke  of  this  new  world,— riyers  like  seas. 

Mountains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pjrrenees 

Were  but  as  sand-hills— a&dent  forests  rude. 

In  measureless  extent  of  solitude. 

Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 

Full  blithe  he  then  described  the  Indian  maid— < 

Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmozet. 

Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  jet. 

Though  bow'd  by  want  and  age,  he  neyer  could 

forget 
*<  My  ardent  fancy  follow'd  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke, 
Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told. 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  roU'd: 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay, 
And  how  the  green  bird  mock'd  and  talk'd  all 

day! 
**  Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new. 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view ; 
Young,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross*d  the  toiling  seas  that  roar'd  between. 
And,  with  ideal  images  impressM, 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

«  Still  to  romantic  fantasies  resign'd, 
I  left  Callao*s  crowded  port  behind. 
And  clirabM  the  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  before, 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore. 
Had  wandered  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  morn. 
Far  from  the  tract— I  blew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answer'd.    'Mid  the  snows, 
Wilder'd  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west  $ 
In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone  i 
I  seem'd  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown ; 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice, 
W^hen  \  hark !  methougbt  I  heard  a  human  Toice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop  { 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem'd  to  find 
Again  some  commeree  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  is  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade — 
Is  it  the  song  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet. 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat 
I  listen'd— all  is  still— but  hark !  again 
Near  and  more  near  is  heaM  the  welcome  strain : 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 
'  Truant,'  she  cried,  *  thy  lurking  place  is  found.' 
With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound. 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  astonishment  and  awe: 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose ! 
Ha !  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  ? 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (for  now  I  could  not  speak,) 
She  pitied,  raised  me  from  the  snows,  and  led 
My  Altering  footsteps  to  her  father's  shed ; 
The  llama  follow'd  with  her  tinkling  bell: 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell. 


O'erhung  with  icy  summits : — ^to  be  brief. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  chief; 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won, 
Show'd  merey,  for  himself  had  lost  a  son. 
The  father  spoke  not: — ^by  the  pine  wood  blaze. 
The  daughter  stood,  and  tum'd  a  cake  of  maize. 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  ftce,  her  symmetry,  her  air- 
Father  !  thy  age  must  this  recital  spare — 
She  saved  my  life— and  kindness,  if  not  love. 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosom  move. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  hear  me  sing. 
And  sometimes   touch'd  with  playful  hand  the 

string! 
And  when  I  waked  some  melancholy  strain. 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  again: 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide ; 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  the  rude  essay. 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play ; 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighbouring  tree. 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  join  our  glee. 

•*  I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orange  boughs. 
And  pledged— oh !  peijury — eternal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tenderness,  and  cried, 
*  Shall  poor  Olola  be  the  white  man's  bride  ? 
Yes !  we  will  live — ^live  and  be  happy  here — 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  off  the  tear: 
Thou  Shalt  forget  thy  father's  land,  and  tee 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  in  me.' 
So  many  a  happy  day  in  this  deep  glen. 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  sounds  of  men. 
Was  pass'd  *    Nay !  father,  the  sad  sequel  heart 
'Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  year — 
Ambition  call'd  me:  True,  I  knew,  to  part, 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  trusting  heart — 
True,  I  had  vow'd— but  now  estranged  and  cold. 
She  saw  ray  look,  and  shudder'd  to  behold— 
She  would  go  with  me — cleave  the  lonely  glade 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stera  voice  forbade. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept,— '  Go  then  away,' 
(Father,  methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  her  say,) 
<  Go  to  thy  distant  land— forget  this  tear^ 
Forget  these  rocks,— forget  I  once  was  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fly. 
And  leave  me,  unremember'd,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  reUte, 
Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor'k  late !' 

'*  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  stubborn  nund 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind— 
I  sought  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain. 
And  join'd  the  careless  military  train : — 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  on  my  knee. 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  thee." 

Anselmo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  severe, 
**  Yes !  thoughtless  youth,  my  absolution  hear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend — 
0,  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend ! 
Let  truth  severe  be  wayward  fimcy's  guide. 
Let  stem-eyed  conscience  o'er  each  thought  pre 

side— 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
0 !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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iXsdain  to  act  mean  falsehood's  cowud  port, 
And  let  religion  dignify  thine  art 

^  If,  by  thy  bed,  thou  seest  at  midnight  stand 
Pale  conscience,  pointing,  with  teirific  hand. 
To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse 
To  shake  thy  soul,  uprises  dire  remorse — 
Fly  to  God's  mercy—fly,  ere  yet  too  late-- 
Perhaps  one  hour  marks  thy  eternal  fat^-« 
Let  the  wann  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow. 
The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow, 
The  last  vain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore. 
Then  go — in  secret  weep — and  sin  no  more !" 

The  stars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone— 
Anselmo  knelt  before  the*  cross  alone. 
Ten  thousand  glowing  orbs  their  j)omp  display'd, 
Whilst,  looking  up,  thus  silently  he  pray'd : — 
<*0 !  how  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense. 
How  fearful  were  this  vast  magnificence, 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
From  world  to  world,  above  an  emmet's  head. 
That  toil'd  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  more— 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  deity,  alone ! 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  hope  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye. 
And  think,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss. 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

**  More  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll. 
Shines  Heaven's  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soul— 
O !  pure  effulgence  of  unbounded  love ! 
In  thee  I  think — I  feel — I  live — I  move — 
Yet  when — 0 !  thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  thy  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
Arise  ?  0 !  when  shall  sever 'd  nations  raise 
One  hallelujah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 

**Soon  may  thy  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peace, 
And  charity,  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease ! 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill, 
Thy  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil. 
As  best  I  may,  thy  high  and  holy  will, 
Till,  weaiy,  on  the  world  my  lids  I  close. 
And  hasten  to  my  long  and  last  repose !" 

Canto  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Aflsembly  of  Indian  warriors— Caupol  lean,  Ongolmo 
Teucapel— Mountain  chief— Song  of  the  Indian  wizard 
—White  woman  and  child. 

Fak  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Th'  assembled  fathers  of  their  country  stood. 
*Twa8  midnight  now  i  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red, 
And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spread : 
The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance. 
Obscured,  or  show'd,  some  dreadful  countenance } 
And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear'd, 
With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear'd ; 
While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien. 
And  fierce  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 
seen. 
In  sea-wolTs  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood ; 
Gnash'd   his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried, 

"Blood!" 
His  lofty  brow  with  crimson  feathers  bound, 
Here,  brooding  death,  the  huge  Ongolmo  frown'd  i 


And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race. 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderous  mace. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  fell. 

Here  stood  the  young  and  ardent  TeucapeL 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  stately  in  decay. 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away. 
And  hung  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere, 
The  mountain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs. 
Chosen  avengers  of  their  country's  griefs ; 
Chiefs  of  the  scatter'd  tribes  who  roam  the  plain 
That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main. 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke, 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead  \ 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stern  assembly :  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  **  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood — and  watch'd,  with  anxious 
eyes. 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  arise  t 
No  voices  came — no  spectra  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
Seem'd  like  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke. 
Then,  #ith  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke : — 

*<  Hail  we  the  omen ! — Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices .'   Mourn,  devoted  Spain ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants !  still,  along  our  coasts. 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  ? 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace ! 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  oppose ; 
Though  Atacama's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap'd  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain  ; 
Though  still  frosb  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail ; 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench'd  with  gore^ 
Insolent  tyrants !    We — ^prepared  to  die. 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
"  Insolent  tyrants  !"  burst  the  genera]  cry, 
••  We,  met  for  vengeance !   We — ^prepared  to  die ! 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy  !" 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
*<  This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed ! 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart, 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  eiy, 
*  See  !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie !'  '• 

The  moimtain  warrior.    <<  O,  that  I  could  raise 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days. 
When  victor  on  Maypocha's  banks  I  stood ; 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roll'd  in  blood, 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain  ! 


*  The  first  Spaniard  who  visited  Chili.  He  entered  it 
b7  the  dreadfia  passage  of  the  snows  of  the  Andes;  but 
afterwards  the  passage  was  attempted  through  the  desert 
of  Atacama. 
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My  stren^rth  is  wellnigh  gone !  yean  markM  with 

wo 
Have  o'er  me  passM,  and  l)ow'd  my  tpirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  son !    Beloved  boy  I 
Thy  father's  last,  best  hope  .'—his  pride !— his  joy  ! 
O,  hadst  thou  lived — sole  object  of  my  prayers .' — 
To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs ! 
How  bravely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Swung  th'  uplifted  war-club  on  my  side : 
But  the  Great  Spirit  will'd  not !    Thou  art  gone ; 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone : 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath. 
And  bless  my  country,  in  the  pangs  of  death  !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand ; 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntle^  to  command } 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
Survey'd  th*  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began  > 

*<  Friends,  fathers,  brothers  —  dear  and  sacred 


Tour  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims : 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire ; 
One  spirit  animate — one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  ?  to  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons. 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky ; 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands ; 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands. 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  neai^— 
Who  now  this  awful  invocation  heap- 
That  we  will  never  set;  our  household  hearth, 
rill,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth- 

(« But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight. 
Tumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
f  Jnless  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide  t 
Let  one,  our  numbers — one,  our  counsels  guide. 
And,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
C  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear, 
Never  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we, 
4.nd  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 
At  once  the  load  acclaim  tumultuous  ran  i 
"  Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
T^ever  again  to  lay  them  down,  till  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free.*' 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief:   *<  Bring  forth  the 
slave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave." 

Two  warriors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs ;  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose  t 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
"Mark'd,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scatter'd  bones. 
Four  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood. 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  looder  voice,  the  chief  commands, 
-^  Bring  forth  the  lots — ^unbind  the  captive'^  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  turn  his  face. 
And  dig  beneath  his  feet  a  narrow  space."* 


•  The  reader  is  referred  to  Molina  for  a  particular  de- 
ecription  of  the  wax'eacrifice,  wjiich  is  veiy  striking  and 
poetical. 


Caupolican  uplifts  his  axe,  and  cries, 
**  Gods  of  our  land,  be  yours  this  sacrifice ! 
Now,  listen,  warriors  .'"—and  forthwith  < 
To  place  the  billets  in  the  captive's  hands. 
«<  Soldier,  cast  in  the  lot  •" 

With  looks  aghast, 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 

**  Soldier,  declare  who  leads  the  arms  of  Spain, 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  the  plain  ?" 


"Villagra!" 

WA](RIOH. 

»  Earth  upon  the  billet  heap; 
**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buri^  deep  !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

WAUtXOB. 

«  Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  bands. 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Coquimbo^  sands  .^ 


CAPTJVX. 


**  Ocampo ! 


WABBIOR. 

«  Earth  upon  the  billet  heatp  ; 
«  So  may  a  tyhint's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
*<  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

WAUUOB. 

<*  Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  aghast. 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 
"  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  plajn. 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  P" 

CAFTIVS. 

"Valdivia!" 

At  that  name  a  sudden  cry 
Burst  forth,  and  every  lance  was  lifted  high. 


"  Valdivia ! ^Earth  upon  the  billet  heap ; 

«  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  ."* 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
«  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name .'" 

And  now  loud  yelto,  and  whoops  of  death,  re- 
sound; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around. 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
Again  deep  stillne^  hush'd  the  listening  crowd. 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sung  aloud. 

SOirO  TO  THE  OOD  OF  WAS. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead. 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night, 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light ; 
By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride, 
Of  slaughter'd  Spaniards,  at  thy  side, 
Slaughter'd  by  the  Indian  spear. 
Mighty  £panaum,t  hear ! 


•  Name  of  the  war  dehy. 


THE    MISSIONARY. 
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«  Htrk,  the  battle  .'—Hark,  the  din  I 
Now  the  deeds  of  death  begin  ! 
The  Spaniards  come,  in  clouds !  above, 
I  hear  their  hoarse  artillery  move  I 
Spirits  of  our  fathers  slain. 
Haste,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain ! 
The  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky ! 
Haste,  pursue  !    They  fly — they  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavern's  secret  cell. 
Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell. 
See  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high. 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly ; 
And,  on  the  shadow'd  plain  beneath. 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafts  of  death ! 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp. 
Like  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp. 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain  i 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  seek  the  dead !" 
The  wavering  fire  Aash'd  with  expiring  light, 
When  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard }  at  intervals 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 

It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood. 
With  lifted  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood: 
Wan  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  faint  from  terror's  wild  alanns. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  her  anns, 
Appear'd.    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
**  Save!"  she  exclaim'd,with  harrow'd  aspect  wild ; 
«  0,  save  my  innocent-^my  helpless  child !" 
Then  fainting  fell,  as  from  death's  instant  stroke. 
Caupolican,  with  stem  inquiry,  spok^- 
'*  Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite. 
At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ?" 
"  From  ocean.** 

"  Who  is  she  who  fointing  lies. 
And  now  scarce  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 

**  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore. 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
They  fell  beneath  our  hatchets,— and  again. 
We  gave  them  bMk  to  the  insulted  niain.t 
The  child  and  woman — of  a  race  we  hate-^ 
Warriors,  *tu  yours,  here,  to  decide  their  fkte." 
**  Vengeance !"  aloud,  fleiee  Mariantn  cried  t 
*<  Yengeanee !  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied ! 
Let  none  of  bated  Spanish  blood  remain. 
Woman,  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain  ."* 

Amid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
Stretch'd  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 


A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
"  O !  think  upon  your  UtUe  ones !"  he  cried, 
«  Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied.*' 

Caupolican  then  fiz'dfais  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child, 


*  Terrific  Imaginary  beings,  called  "  Man-anfanals," 
that  leave  their  caves  bf  nighi,  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
death  as  they  fly.    SeeMollDa. 

t  "Render  them  back  upon  the  insnltedocean.'*-»C^2«- 
ridgs. 


Then  firmly  spoke  :^ 

"White  woman,  we  were  free, 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  theirs  the 

guilt !  ' 

Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Yet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppose 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes: 
Thou  earnest  here  a  captive — so  abide. 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide.** 
He  spoke  t  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

Canto  V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ocean  cave-Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  maid— Genius 
of  Andes,  and  spirita. 

'TIS  dawn : — the  distant  Andes'  rocky  spires. 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upwaid  flight. 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light. 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains' glittering  heads, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads. 
That  o'er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Moves  on,  in  cluster'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  display'd 
In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain, 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew  j 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew ; 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride. 
The  tall  flamingo,  by  the  river's  side. 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  array'd, 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 
shade. 
Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring. 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  dripping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made  > 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof. 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof) 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  hei^t. 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  distant  light ; 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 
Here,  inJe  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  lay. 
Till  mom  on  mom,  in  silence,  pass'd  away ; 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung, — 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light,— 
And,  *mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head  j 
And  hark  !  a  voice — a  woman's  voice— its  sound 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  'mid  the  vault  profound — 
**  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  If 
She  has  no  mother  near ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 


*  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and  its  wings  of 
rich  and  beautiful  crimson. 
tFkomMuDgoPark. 
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Upon  the  cold  euth  the  is  laid  t 

Let  tu  pity  the  poor  white  maid !" 
It  seemM  the  burden  of  a  song  of  wo  i 
And  mark,  across  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  move 

slow — 
Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowfal,  yet  mild— — 
Her  hanging  locks  are  wreath*d  with  rock-weed 

wild^— 
Gently  she  spoke, «  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear- 
Art  thou  afraid  P  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
O !  still  more  wretched  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  I  could  injure  thine  and  thee ! 
And,  lo !  I  bring,  from  banks  and  thickets  wild, 
Wood-strawberries,  and  honey  for  thy  child." 

SPAiriSH  WOKAV. 

«  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place. 
Dost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?" 

IlTDIAir. 

"  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wander'd  near. 
I  loved  a  white  man  once — but  he  is  flown, 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath } 
But  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
O,  say !  what  fortunes  led  thee  o'er  the  wave, 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?" 

SPAinSH  WOKAir. 

"Three  years  have  pass'd  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft; 
Him  I  have  followM— need  I  tell  thee  more, 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  this  shore  ?'* 


*<  O !  did  he  love  thee  then  ?  let  death  betide. 
Yes,  from  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  I  from  Caracalla*s  bay, 
E'en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  much  this 

way. 
I  heard,  at  night-fall  as  I  paced  the  shore. 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  distant  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?    He  will  shield  thy  chUd,— 
The  Christian's  God,— through  passes  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way !.  Come,  follow  me  j 
O,  yet  be  loved,  be  happy— and  be  free ! 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain. 
The  lost  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again  !" 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  still. 
And  silent  pointing  to  the  farthest  hill, 
The  Indian  led,  till,  on  Itata's  side. 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  they  descried : 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  «  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee !— Fare- 
well !" 

The  owl*  is  hooting  overhead— below. 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow. 
Ongolmo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night. 
Where  the  great  wizard  sat:— a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face  j  twelve  giant  shadows  frown'd. 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 


•  The  owl  is  an  objea  of  peculiar  dread  to  the  inHian* 
of  Chill. 


Each  eyeball,  as  in  life,  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move  s  but  not  a  living  soul 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanced  his  lifted  spear. 
Then  spoke — **  Dread  master  of  the  secret  kve  5 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  in  their  gore  ?** 
"  Let  these  mute  ministers  the  answer  tell,*' 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spelL 
Then  every  giant  shadow,  as  it  stood. 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropp'd  with  blood. 
"  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  thou  replj^— 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  spurn  them  as  they  die  P' 
'Twas  silence.    **  Speak !"  he  cried— do  voke  was 

ther^— 
Earth  moan'd,  and  hollow  thunder  shook  the  air. 
'TIS  pass'd — ^the  phantoms,  with  a  shriek,  are  flown. 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  wood  akme. 

St.  Pedro's  church  had  rung  its  midnight  chimes,* 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  their  primes. 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hurricane. 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  tower'd  fane^ 
Sounds,  more  than  earthly,  with  the  stonn  arose. 
And  a  dire  troop  are  pass'd  to  Andes'  snows. 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterious  ring 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  sing. 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  luiid  light 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  cope  of  night. 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  address'd. 
**  Who  comes  so  swift  amid  the  storm  ? 

Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 

I  know  thee,  angel,  who  (hou  art. 

By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart ! 

'TIS  Death,  the  king !  the  rocks  around. 

Hark  !  echo  back  the  fearful  sounds 

Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away — 

The  famish'd  vulture  scents  its  prey— 

Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot  die — 

Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy; 

Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art !" 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  th'  uplifted  dart,— 
**  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 

I  heard  far  off  your  secret  spell ! 

Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 

My  fiends  have  drank  your  children'^  gore; 

Lo !  I  come,  and  doom  to  fate 

The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  hate ! 

Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears. 

And  mark'd  their  way  through  blood  and  tetn^ 

(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain,) 
I     But  one — one  only  shall  remain, 
I     Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again." 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.   *'  Thee,"  they  siag^ 
!«HaU  to  thee.  Death!  All  hail,  to  Death  the  king. 

The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o'er— 

The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 
**  Victor  of  the  southern  world. 

Whose  crimson  banners  were  unfurl'd 

O'er  the  silence  of  the  waves,-* 

O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slaves ! 

Stem  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  boast  ? 

Thy  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  hosts  ? 

Hark !  hark !  they  are  his  latest  cries ! 

Spirits,  hence !— he  dies !  he  dies !" 


*  I  trust  this  poetica  licentla  may  be  pafdoned* 
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Canto  VI. 
ARGUMENT. 

The  city  of  Conceptlon-Caaile-Laataw^-WIld  Indian 
maid— Zarinei-Miasionaiy. 

The  second  moon  had  now- began  to  wane, 
Since  bold  Valdivia  left  the  southern  plain- 
Goal  of  his  labours,  Penco's  port  and  bay, 
Far  gleaming  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 

The  way-worn  veteran,  who  had  slowly  pass'd 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  o'er  savannahs  vast, 
With  hope  impatient,  sees  the  city  spires 
Gild  the  horizon,  like  ascending  fires. 

Now  well-known  sounds  salute  him,  as  more  near 
The  citadel  and  battlements  appear  j 
Th'  approaching  trumpets  ring,  at  intervals  j 
The  trumpet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls. 
Where  many  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
Some  long-lost  object  of  her  love  to  'spy. 
Or  watches,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
The  points  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
The  grating  drawbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
Now  echo  to  the  long  battalion's  march ; 
Whilst  every  eye  some  friend  remember'd  greets. 
Amid  the  gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 

As  bending  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng. 
Pensive  and  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along, — 
How  sacred,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appeared 
His  venerable  mien  and  snowy  beard. 

Whilst  every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'd. 
Slow  to  the  convent's  massy  gate  be  rode — 
Around,  the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand. 
And  ask  for  tidings  of  the  southern  land. 

As  from  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper-bell. 
He  seeks,  a  weary  man,  his  evening  cell. 
No  sounds  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state, 
Nor  gorgeous  canopies  his  coming  wait ; 
But  o'er  a  little  bread,  with  folded  hands, 
Thanking  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands  j 
Then,  while  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease. 
Upon  his  pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace. 

The  scene  how  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
Rings  to  the  loud,  triumphant  festival : 
A  hundred  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof, — 
Long  quivering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof,— 
Whilst  seen  far  off,  th'  illumined  windows  throw 
A  splendour  on  the  shore  and  seas  below. 

Amid  his  captains,  in  imperial  state, 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy,  elate, 
Valdivia  sits— while,  striking  loud  the  strings. 
The  wandering  minstrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
«« For  Chili  conquer'd,  fill  the  bowl  again  I 
For  Chili  conquer'd,  raise  th'  heroic  strain  I" 
"  Bard,"  cried  Valdivia, «  sleep  is  on  thy  lid ! 
Wake,  minstrel !— «ing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid  !"• 

Lautaro  left  the  hall  of  jubilee 
Unmark'd,  and  wander'd  by  the  moonlight  sea; 
He  heard  far  off,  in  dissonant  acclaim, 
The  sortg,  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
As  swell'd  at  times  the  trump's  insulting  sound. 
He  raised  his  eyes  impatient  from  the  ground ; 
Then  smote  his  breast  indignantly,  and  cried, 
«  ChiU .'  my  country ;  would  that  I  had  died 


♦  Omloed  in  the  poem,  as  too  much  Impeding  the  nar- 
64 


On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murder'd  father  lay ! 

I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  alone. 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  it  not  his  form— his  face— hia  hair  ? 

Hold,  soldier !    Stern,  inhuman  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha  I  is  it  not  his  blood  ?   <  Avenge,'  he  eriet, 

*  Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds ."   He  biatt— be 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow !  can  I  then  foiget 
My  father's  look— his  voice  ?  he  beckons  yet  I 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  stand: 
'Avenge."   he  cries,  and  waves   his  dim-seen 

hand!" 
Thus  mvsed  the  youth,  distemper'd  and  forlorn. 
When,  hark !  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  horn 
Swells  o'er  the  surge:  be  tum'd  his  look  aiound. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  he  heard  the  sound: 
It  came  from  yonder  rocks ;  and,  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 
**  I  heard  the  song  of  gladness : 

It  seem'd  but  yesterday. 
But  it  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  madness, 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  vain  I  try 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
01  wretched  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'll  wander  away, 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe .'" 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led. 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand. 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter'd  panco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung  j 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes, 
Lautaro  spoke:  «  O  !  say  what  cruel  wxvmg 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  ?  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?" 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  i 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain: 
«  Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget !  the  world  is  widei 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide: 
In  the  calm  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-bloisoiD,t 

skim. 
Now  listen— If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

O!  do  not  his  falsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say,— though,  alas,  you  would  say  but  the 
trutb— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love." 
Lautaro  stretch'd  his  hand— she  said, «  Afien !" 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew. 
He  follow'd,  and  still  heard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shelL 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
<<  Olola !— ha  !  bis  sister  had  that  name  .' 
O,  horrid  fancies  !  shake  not  thus  his  frame." 


*  Indian  cloak. 

t  The  "  seo-bloflsom,"  Holothuria,  known  to  seamen  l^ 
the  name  of  "  Portuguese  man  of  war,'^  is  among  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  calms  of  the  Southern 
I  ocean. 
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All  night  he  wander'd  by  the  desert  main. 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
That  echoed  to  the  midnight  festival. 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  opprest, 
Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest. 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  sung 
Of  the  brave  Cid,  as  o*er  the  strings  he  hung, 
Upon  the  instrument  had  fall'n  asleep, 
Weary,  and  now  was  hush'd  in  slumbers  deep. 
Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  he  wanders  by  his  native  streams  j 
Or  sits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Minho*s  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  freckled  clouds  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  he  awoke  t 
Still  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place, 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  pallid  face. 
He  wakes — he  gazes  round — the  dawning  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring. 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays,    ' 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatterM  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while. 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile, 
He  wander'd  to  the  beach :  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek ;  his  faded  eye,  yet  bright. 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light. 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seemM  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow. 
Then  the  sad  thought  of  young  Olola  rose. 
And  the  still  glen  beneath  the  mountain  snows. 
«« I  will  return,"  he  cried,  "  and  whisper,  live ! 
And  say — (0 !  can  I  say  ?)  Forgive  !  forgive  !' 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand. 
He  mused  and  wander'd  on  the  winding  strand. 
At  distance,  toss'd  upon  the  fuming  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied. 
He  stood,  and  where  the  eddying  surges  beat. 
An  Indian  corpse  was  roll'd  beneath  bis  feet : 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound — 
The  face  of  that  sad  corpse  was  to  the  ground ; 
It  seem'd  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  touch'd  the  hand — it  was  no  longer  warm ; 
He  tumM  its  facfr— 0!    God,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
Seem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fiz'd  on  him. 
How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his 

hne, 
When  poor  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew ! 
Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 
His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eagle's,  glanced  t 
Tis  she  .'—he  knew  her  by  a  mark  imprcss'd 
From  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast. 

**  O,  my  poor  sister !  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  we  meet—- thus  meet— at  last  ?" 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed  $ 
(For  2arinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand. 
And  to  his  forehead  press'd  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

•*  Speak !  whence  art  thou  ?" 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
tlpraiaing,  answered, 

"  Peace  is  with  the  dead ! 


Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  thee  f 
Here— strike  the  fell  assassin — I  am  he  !" 

«  Die !"  he  exclaim'd,  and  with  convulsive  start 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 
When  the  meek  father,  with  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look, — 
He  trembled — struck  his  brow^-^nd,  turning  round. 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmur'd— *<  Father,  Heaven  has  heard  thj 

prayer— 
«  But  0 !  the  sister  of  my  soul— lies  there ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumph'd  !  Father,  heap 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  weep !" 
Anselmo  with  calm  brow  approach'd  the  place. 
And  hasten 'd  with  his  staff  his  faltering  pace : 
**  Ho  !  child  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,"  he  cried, 
«  Speak !"— »« Holy  father,"  the  sad  youth  repUed, 
<*  God  bade  the  seas  th'  accusing  victim  roll 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  sonl 
Its  guilt :  0  !  &ther,  holy  father,  pray 
That  Heaven  may  take  the  deep  dire  curse  away." 

*•  0 !  yet,"  Anselmo  cried,  **  live  and  repent. 
For  not  in  vain  was  this  dread  warning  sent — 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  prayer.** 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  shock. 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid's  hair  a  lock — 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he  press'd. 
And  dried  the  salt  sea  moisture  on  his  breast 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  tea-beat  grave. 
And  pray'd,  «  Her  soul,  O !  blessed  Maiy,  save  !'* 

Cakto  VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Midnight— Yaldivia's  teni— Missionary— March   to  the 
valley  Arauco— First  sight  of  assembled  IndiaiML 

The  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bugle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  mom  the  streamers  flew, — 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  alaram  gave. 
Smoke  roll'd,  and  thunder  echoed  o'er  the  wave ; 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  cried, 
"What  tidings?"  "Of  the  tribes!"  ascoutrepUed; 
"  E'en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  assail. 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale .'" 
Valdivia  call'd  to  the  attendant  youth, 
«  Philip,"  he  cried, "  belike  thy  words  have  troth ; 
The  formidable  host,  by  holy  James, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  city  dames 

"Dost  thou  not  fear?— 'Nay— dost  thou  not 
reply  ? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  high, 
I  hold  it  sin — that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ! 
But,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise, 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride, 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side ! 
Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  display 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  his  cell — 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  tramp  at  midnight  sound  to  arms !" 

And  now,  obedient  to  the  chiePs  commands, 
The  gray-hair'd  priest  before  the  soldier  stands  : — 
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«« Father,"  Valdivi*  cried,  "  fierce  are  our  foes, — 

The  last  event  of  war  God  only  knows ; — 

Let  mass  be  sung. — Father,  this  very  night 

I  would  attend  the  high  and  holy  rite. 

Yet  deem  not  that  I  doubt  of  victory, 

Or  place  defeat  or  death  before  mine  eye,— 

It  blenches  not !  But,  whatsoe'er  befall. 

Good  father !  I  would  part  in  peace  with  all. 

So  tell  Lantaro — ^his  ingenuous  mind 

Perhaps  may  grieve,if  late  I  seem'd  unkind  :— 

Hear  my  heart  speak — ^though  far  from  virtue's  way 

Ambition's  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray, 

No  wanton  exercise  of  barbarous  power 

Harrows  my  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hoar. 

**  If  hasty  passions  oft  my  spirit  fire, 
They  flash  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire  i 
Lautaro  knows  it — There  is  somewhat  more— 
I  would  not,  here — here,  on  this  distant  shore 
(Should  they,  the  Indian  multitudes,  prevail. 
And  this  good  sword  and  these  firm  sinews  fkH) 
Amid  my  deadly  enemies  be  found, 
Unbostled,*  unabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
A  dying  man,— thy  look,  thy  reverend  age, 
Might  save  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage  i 
And  thou  mayst  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies, 
O'er  the  heap'd  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies : — 

So  God  be  with  thee !" 

By  the  torches'  light, 
The  slow  procession  moves :  the  solemn  rite 
Is  chanted :  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim. 
At  intervals,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hymn. 
Now  all  is  still,  that  only  you  might  heai^— 
(The  tall  and  slender  tapers  burning  clear, 
Whose  light  Anselmo's  pallid  brow  illumes, 
Now  glances  on  the  mailed  soldier's  plumes) — 
Hear,  sounding  far,  only  the  iron  tread, 
That  echoed  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 

Dark  clouds  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 
wide  way ;  ^ 

Now  from  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 
Breaks  on  the  ear ;  and  on  the  rampart  heightf 
The  sentinel  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night 
By  the  dim  Uper's  solitary  ray. 
Tired,  in  his  tent,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 

Meantime,  as  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
'Mid  bright  pavilions  and  imperial  domes, 
Where  terraces,  and  battlements,  and  towers, 
Glisten  in  air  o'er  rich  romantic  bowers. 
Sudden  the  visionary  pomp  is  past, — 
The  vacant  court  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast, — 
A  dismal  vanlt  appears,-~where,  with  swoln  eyes. 
As  starting  from  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies : 
It  is  Almagro's  corpse  !^ — roll  on,  ye  drums, 
Lo !  where  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
Her  gold,  her  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
Before  the  mighty  conqueror  of  Peru .' 


*SbakBpeare. 

t  It  may  be  neceasary  to  say  here,  that  whenever  the 
Spaniards  founded  a  city,  after  the  Immediate  walls  of 
defence,  their  lint  object  was  to  build  a  church,  and  to 
have,  with  as  much  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecdesiesilcal 
•enrices  performed.  Hence  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
them,  In  America,  were  of  transcendent  beauty  and 
magnificence 

t  Almagro)  who  first  penetrated  Into  Ghlil,  was  after- 
wards 8U«ngled. 


Ah  !  turn  and  see — a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  brow— see  the  assassin  stand  I 
Pizarro  falls  !* — he  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  more  ? 
Valdivia,  hark ! — it  was  another  groan  ! 
Another  shadow  comes ! — it  is  thy  own  ! 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms !— give,  give  him  breath ! 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  brow  those  damps  of  death ! 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke : — ^he  is  alone : 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  shone: 
**  Lautaro,  haste  .'"  he  cried ;  «  LauUro,  save 
Thy  dying  master  .'—Ah !  is  this  the  brave. 
The  haughty  victor  ? — Hush,  the  dream  is  past ! 
The  early  trumpets  ring  the  second  blast ! 
Arm,  arm!— E'en  now,  th'  impatient  charger 

neighs ! 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  command, 
**  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observant  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  arch, 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  march ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar. 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  prest 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  breast 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array'd. 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  effulgence  play'd. 
Majestic  rein'd  his  steed,  and  seem'd  alone, 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow, 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow ; 
His  steely  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light, 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent, 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife ;  in  blooming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  youth  rode,  pensive,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennon 'd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramp'd  behind. 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew. 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  cross-bows  slung, 
March'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbals 

swung. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  various  train. 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken'd  the  distant  plain. 
Drums  roll'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  clear. 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near. 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine. 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roll'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier. 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain, 
Till  naught  beneath  the  azure  sky  appears 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discover'd  speait. 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar. 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore. 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haze, 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displays ; 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  spean. 
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Pait  teen,  part  lost :  the  long  illustrious  much 
Circling  the  swunp,  now  draws  its  Tarious  arch ; 
And  seetns,  as  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  array, 
0*er  plains,  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  way. 
On  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe, 
And  horror,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw. 
Ten  pendent  beads,  from  which  the  gore  still  run, 
All  gash*d  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  sun : 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  pass'd  before, 
The  Indians'  vast  encampment  to  explora, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  trampM  in  blood  j 
The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood. 

But  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire ; 
Valdivia's  eye  flash'd  with  indignant  fire : 
«  Onward !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass !"  he  cried— 
*<  Onward  !*'  th*  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  hiirs  ascending  crest. 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — when,  wide  beneath  his  eye. 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco's  valley  lie. 

Far  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance. 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  lance, — 
One  animated  surface  seem'd  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  hill ; 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
**  Banner,  advance !"  Give  out"  Castile  I"  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray. 
And  now  the  host,  in  terrible  array. 
Ranged  on  tbe  heights  that  overlook  the  plain. 
Has  halted  i~ 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  say  what  nations,  from  tbe  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore  i 
From  forests,  brown  ^^ith  everlasting  shades ; 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades ; 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams. 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams ; 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep ; 
From  lakes,  in  summer's  sweetest  light  asleep; 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb. 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim, 
Flock'd  fearless.— 

When  they  saw  tbe  Spanish  line 
Ammged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine, 
Burst — instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky)^ 
«  Tyrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die !" 

Grim  Mariantu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurl'd  with  unerring  aim  th'  involving  thong,— 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel. 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode,  **  Castile  !  Castile !" 
Led  on  the  charge : — like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead. 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue. 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

•  Bnde  hangiog  bridgei)  eonsinicied  bf  the  natives. 


Dire  was  the  strife,  when  ardent  Teucapel 

Advancing,  in  the  front  of  carnage,  felL 

At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicura,  rush'd. 

And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  together,  cmsh'd 

Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  their  1 

gore. 
And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  c 
Caupolican,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosts,  undaunted  leads. 
Till,  torn  and  shattered  by  the  ceaseless  fire, 
Thousands,with  gnashing  teeth,  and  clenched  speaxm, 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongolmo  liei. 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  he  dies. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
Lautaro  watch'd  the  long  and  dubious  fight : 
Pale  and  resign'd  the   meek   man  stood,  and 

press 'd 
More  close  the  holy  image  to  his  breaat 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lautaro  drew. 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  view. 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seem'd  to  tiac* 
A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  face ; 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  might. 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smite. 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  word. 
Snatch 'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  the  tword. 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest:  a  yell 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
Lautaro  shouted,  **  On  !  brave  brothers,  on  ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  S-Hhe  day  is  won ! 
Lo,  I !  Lautaro, — Attacapac's  son  !" 

The  Indians  turn :  again  the  battle  blcede— 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  crush'd  the  struggling  steeds. 
The  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  heat. 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retreat 
"  Stand,  brave  companions !"  bold  Valdivia  cried. 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
"  0 !  droop  not— droop  not  yet — all  is  not  o'er— 
Brave,  fiuthful  friends,  one  glorious  sally  more  !*- 
Where  is  Lautaro  ?  leaps  his  willing  swofd 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  ?" 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain. 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  cnelOK, 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  t 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  c 
Lies  the  caparison 'd  and  dying  horse. 
While  still  the  rushing  multitudes  assail. 
Vain  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint :  long  yells  resoond 
As  the  dragg'd  ensign  trails  the  gory  ground. 
"  Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seized !"— a  thomand 

cries 
Burst  forth—"  Valdivia !  for  the  sacrifice !" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resign'd. 
The  meek  Anselmo,  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  young  Zarinel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell; 
The  spear,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found. 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hpsh'd— sax"*  where,  at  times,  alone 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan. 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overhead. 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  helmeU  of  the 

dead. 
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Canto  Vin. 

ARGUMENT. 
Indian  festival  far  Tictory— Old  wanior  brought  tn  wounded 
— Recogntoei  his  long-lost  son,  and  dies— Discovery— 
Conclusion  with  tliaold  wazrior^  funendisnd  prophetic 
oration  bj  (Jm  Bfisslonary. 

The  morn  returns,  and  reddening  seems  to  shed 
One  ny  of  f^lory  on  the  patriot  dead  ! 
Round  the  dark  stone,  the  victor  chiefs  behold ! 
Still  on  their  locks  the  gouts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 
There  stands  the  brave  CaupoUcan,  the  pride 
Of  Chili,  young  Lautaro  hy  his  side ! 
Near  the  grim  circle,  pendent  from  the  wood. 
Twelve  hundred  Spanish  heads  are  dropping  blood. 
Shrill  sound  the  pipes  of  death :  in  festive  dance, 
TIm  Indian  maids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance ; 
The  tinkling  sea-shells  on  their  ankles  ring, 
As,  hailing  thus  the  victor  youth,  they  sing: — 

BONO  OF  INDIAN  KAIDS. 
1. 

**  O,  shout  for  Lautaro,  the  young  and  the  brave ! 
TIm  arm  of  whose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save. 
When  the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 


And  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  look'd  down  on  the 
slain ! 

2. 

*'  Twas  eve,  and  tlie  noise  of  the  battle  was  o*er, 
Five  thousand  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their 

gore: 
When  in  front,  young  Lautaro  invincible  stood, 
And  the  hones  and  iron  men  roUM  in  their  blood ! 

3. 
*<  As  the  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

blast. 
The  earthquake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has 

passM; 
Shout,  Chili,  in  triumph !  the  battle  is  won, 
And  we  dance  roond  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

the  son!" 

Lautaro,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
Oft  tum*d  an  anxious  look  inquiring  round. 
"  He  is  not  here !— Say,  does  my  father  live  ?" 
Ere  eager  voices  could  an  answer  give, 
With  faltcring.footsteps  and  declining  head. 
And  slowly  by  an  aged  Indian  led. 
Wounded  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears  t 
"  Live,  live  ."*  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears. 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissmg  press'd. 
With  folding  arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast. 
*^  0,  live !  I  am  thy  son — thy  long-lost  child !" 
The  warrior  raised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled-— 
*< Chili,  my  country,  is  avenged  !"  he  cried: 
"  My  son  I" — then  sunk  upon  a  shield — and  died 

Lautaro  knelt  beside  him,  as  he  bow'd. 
And  kiss*d  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
The  sounds  of  sadness  through  the  circle  ran, 
When  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  Caupolican, — 
"  What,  for  our  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain. 
Canst  thou  repay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ^ 


Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red, 
To  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled, 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  wai^feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds !— Fathers,  to-day, 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  noblest  prey.'* 

Lautaro  tum'd  his  eyes,  and,  gazing  round. 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Ansehno,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stern  despair. 
His  helmet  cleft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare, — 
Where  streaks  of  blood,  that  dropt  upon  his  mail. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pale: 
His  eyebrows,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent, 
And  stood,  composed,  to  wait  the  dire  event. 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Ansehno  cast, 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  pass'd,-^ 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade,  « 

£*en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  stray'd. 
Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  sound 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground ; 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corpse,  his  sword 
Waving  before  his  once  triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried,  **  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow : 
But  save— save  him,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe !" 

Valdivia  mark'd  him  with  unmoved  eye, 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign 'd  reply  i 
When  Mariantu,— stealing  with  slow  pace, 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace, — 
Smote  him  to  earth :  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  with  shouts  and  yells,  *<So  fall  our 
foes !" 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  death  he  mark'd  Valdivia's  face, 
Thea  cried,  — ^<  Chiefs,  friends,  and  thou,  Caupoli- 
can, 
0,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  ! 
He  never  saii'd  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  lands  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid>— 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray'd. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  cease. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  peace  !** 
The  victor  youth  saw  generous  sjonpathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye  j 
Then  thus  again :— ^*  0,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear  ^— 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel ; 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause. 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  cause; — 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow, 
0 !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  ov^e. 

**  I  was  a  child — ^when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay. 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away, 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  was  near. 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tear: 
This  humble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
Snatch'd  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  de- 
spair; 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed, 
And  breathed  a  father's  blessings  on  my  head. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him :  need  I  speak  f 
Behold,  affection  Is  tear  still  wets  my  cheek ! 
Years,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  grace 
Her  foixn  unfolding,  and  her  beauteous  hc%i 
2u2 
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She  beard  my  orphan  tale ;  she  loved  to  hear, 
And  wmetimes  for  my  fortunes  dropp'd  a  tear. 

*<  Valdivia  saw  me,  now  in  blooming  age, 
And  claimM  me  from  the  father  as  his  page ; 
The  chief  too  cherish'd  me — ^yea,  saved  my  life, 
When  in  Peru  arose  the  civil  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well. 
Oft  I  return 'd  to  the  gray  father's  cell: 
His  voice  instructed  me ;  recalled  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth : 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
Clear'd,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impress *d,  I  strove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love : 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  one  only  object  knew: 
I  lived  that  object's  love  and  faith  to  share ; 
He  saw,  and  bless'd  us  with  a  father's  prayer. 

**  Here,  at  Valdlvia's  last  and  stern  command, 
I  came—a  stranger  in  my  native  land .' 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — ^now  most  in  need — 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for  whom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  our  chief  so  summon 'd,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  pray'd: 
Here  ai  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft, 
Never  to  see  again — for  death  awaits 
My  entrance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

"  Caiipolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  aifection  move  ? — 
Pity  this  a^ed  man ;  unbend  thy  brow : 
He  was  my  father — is  my  father  now  !" 

Consenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien. — 
But  who  is  this  ? — what  pallid  form  is  seen  ? 
As  crush'd  already  by  the  fatal  blow,— 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,— « 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast, — scarce  drawn  her 

breath, — 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side. 
An  in£uit  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried. 
Lautaro  started-^— 

*<  Injured  maid  of  Spain ! 
Me  J—me  I-^,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again !" 
She  heard  his  voice,— with  rushing  thoughts  op- 
press'd. 
And  one  faint  sigh,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
**  Live !  live,  Lautaro !  and  his  beauteous  bride  I 
Live,  aged  &ther!" — and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselmo's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head :  his  eyes  first  met  her  view — 
(As  round  Lautaro's  neck  her  arms  she  threw)— 
«  Ah,  no !"  she  feebly  spoke ;  *<  it  is  not  true  !^ 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distemper'd  brain  !" 
Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around : 
Here,  his  brains  scatter'd  by  the  deadly  wound. 
The  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  ground. 
With  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yet  dropping 

blood, 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  mournful,  yet  in  sorrow  mild. 
Stood  opposite : — ^  A  blessinj^  on  your  child," 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense. 
And  then,  with  looks  aghast,  «<  O  bear  us  hence !" 


Now  all  th*  assembled  chiefs,  assenting,  cried, 
'<  Live,  live !    Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride  !** 
With  eager  arms,  Lautaro  snatch'd  his  boy, 
And  kiss'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy ; 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  strove  to  speak* 
And  felt  the  tear  first  burning  on  his  cheek : 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  strict  embrace. 
And  kiss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  Valdivia's  gore. 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bore. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  slept  the  summer  li^t, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  bright. 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined : 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  green. 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boughs  was  seen  ; 
And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  above. 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  bent  with  looks  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beauteous  boy. 

'<  0,  by  what  miracle,  beloved  !  say. 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  stood. 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood  P" 
Waked  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Faint  she  replied,  wifli  slow  recovering  breath, 
<*  Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend !  wert 

gone. 
How  sunk  my  heart ! — deserted  and  alone 
<  Would  I  were  with  thee !'  oft  I  sat  and  sighM 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tide — 
At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'er  the  seas : 
The  brave  bark  cheerly  went  before  the  breeze. 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia  bore. 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion— ocean  smiled, 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudden  shock. 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  my  child : 
What  I  have  borne,  a  captive  since  that  day — 
(Forgive  these  tears)— I  scarce  have  heart  to  say  * 
None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid — 
A  wild  maid,— of  her  looks  I  was  afraid ; 
Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell, 
And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  shell." 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  turo'd  aside. 
And,  «  0 !  my  sister !"  with  faint  voice  he  cried. 
*<  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarms, 
I  clasp'd  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  aims. 
When  a  dark  warrior,  station'd  on  the  height. 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  night. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  his  lanoe 
Exclaim'd,  *  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance !' 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  dread 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft. 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  left : 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  sky : 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die- 
But  hush'd  be  every  sigh,  each  boding  fear. 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  love,  is  here !" 


*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  climbloc 
plants  of  South  America. 
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Her  iofaot  raised  his  hands,  with  glistening  eye, 
To  reach  a  large  and  radiant  butterfly, 
That  fluttered  near  his  face ;  with  looks  of  love, 
And  truth  and  tenderness,  Lautaro  strove 
To  calm  her  wounded  heart ;  the  holy  sire, 
His  feyes  faint  lighted  with  a  transient  fire, 
Hung  o'er  them,  and  to  Heaven  his  prayer  addrest, 
While,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest 

An  Indian  came,  with  feathers  crown'd, 
And  knelt  before  Lautaro  on  the  ground. 
«  What  tidings,  Indian  ?" 


»  When  I  led  thy  sire, 
Whom  late  thou  saw'st  upon  his  shield  expire, 
Son  of  our  ulmen,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace. 
In  these  sad  looks,  of  a  remember'd  face  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  Izdabel  ?  Look,  here ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hatchet  and  his  spear." 

**  Friend  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice," 
Lautaro  cried,  **  once  more  to  hear  that  voice  ! 
Life  like  a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled — 
O I  my  beloved  sister,  thou  art  dead  !" 


« I  come  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways. 
To  the  lone  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
Were  pass'd ;  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree. 
From  mom  to  mom,  remember'd  him  of  thee .'" 
Lautaro  cried,  **  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay } 
I  have  a  last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
A  little  while  we  part : — ^Thou  here  remain  :»* 
He  spake,  and  passM  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain. 
''  Ah,  cease,  CastUian  maid !  thy  vain  alarms ! 
See  where  he  comes — ^his  father  in  his  arms  !" 

**  Now  lead,"  he  cried. — The  Indian,  sad  and  still. 
Paced  on  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill ; 
Her  infant  tired,  and  hush'd  a  while  to  rest. 
Smiled,  in  a  dream,  upon  its  mother's  breast ; 
The  pensive  mother  gray  Anselmo  led: 
Behind,  Lautaro  bore  his  father  dead. 

Beneath  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night  • 
The  small  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 

light 
Before  their  path,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
The  mountain  smoke,  that  its  dark  column  rear'd 
O'er  Andes'  sunmiits,  in  the  pale  blue  sky. 
Lifting  their  icy  pinnacles  so  high. 
Four  days  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way: 
On  the  fifth  rising  morn  before  them  lay 
Chilian's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
The  warrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
No  smoke  went  up, — stillness  was  all  around. 
Save  where  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound, 
Save  where  the  thenca  sung  so  loud  and  clear. 
And  the  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
Yet  here  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  sunshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace ; 
The  myrtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
As  if  Lautaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene. 
And  in  his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
Seem'd  swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 
<<  Where  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade, 
There  shall  my  Other's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 

Beneath  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground  $ 
The  small  and  sad  communion  gather'd  round. 


Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Izdabel, 
And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried,  *<  Farewell ! — ^Cue- 
well!—" 
Lautaro  hid  his  face,  and  sigh'd  <<  Adieu !" 
As  the  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  niother  clung. 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  hung. 
Listen 'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound. 
And  dropt  its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild. 
Which  poor  Olola  cherish'd,  when  a  child. 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  eamest  gaze, 
Seem'd  as  remembering  those  departed  days. 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland, 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  caressing  hand ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior's  relics,  dust  to  dust,  consign 'd 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
**  Eternam  pacem  dona,  Doroine." 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  book ; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast,) 
**  Here,  too,"  he  cried,  «  my  bones  in  peace  shall 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
Shall  I  behold,  O  Spain  !  thy  distant  shore  j 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave. 
Then  may  it — (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankind  ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  0  Christ!  and  drop  the  slaughtering 
spear. 
«  Yet,  we  condemn  not  him  who  bravely  stood. 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  ruthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stern  example  led. 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailant's  head ; 
Sustain'd  by  freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow. 
And  leam  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  1" 

EPILOGUE. 
These  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spaia 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader's  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listen'd  from  a£u 
To  each  faint  rumour  of  the  various  war ; 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield ; 
Now  follow'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field ; 
Thee,  most  heroic  Wellinglon,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanca's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
"  All  is  not  lost !    The  scatter'd  eagles  fly— 
All  is  not  lost !    England  and  victory !" 

Hark !  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north ! 
France  pours  again  her  banner'd  legions  forth. 
With  trump,  and  plumed  horsemen !  Whence  that 

cry  ? 
Lo !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky ! 
Imperial  fugitive !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris !  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discomfiture,  and  shame,  and  flight. 
And  the  dead,  bleaching  on  the  snows  of  night 

Shout !  for  the  heart  ennobling  transport  fills ! 
Conquest'^  red  banner  floats  along  the  hills 
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That  gird  the  guilty  city !    Shout  amaio, 
For  Europe, — England, — for  deliverM  Spain  I 
Shout,  for  a  world  avenged ! 

The  toil  is  o'er, — 
Enough  wide  earth  hath  reek*d  with  human  gore — 
At  Waterloo,  amidst  the  countless  dead, 
The  war-fiend  gave  his  last  loud  shriek,  and  fled. 
Thou  stood'st  in  front,  my  country  !  on  that  day 
Of  honors ;  thou  more  awful  didst  display 
Thy  loog*tried  valour,  when  from  rank  to  rank 
Death  hurrying  strode,  and  that  vast  army  shrank 
SoMien  of  England,  the  dread  day  is  won  ! 
Soldiers  of  England,  on,  hrave  comrades,  on ! 
Pursue  them  !   Yes,  ye  did  pursue,  till  night 
Hid  the  foul  rout  of  their  disastrous  flight. 

Halt  on  this  hill — ^your  wasted  strength  repair, 
And  close  your  labours,  to  the  well  known  air. 
Which  e'en  your  children  sing,  **  0  Lord,  arise  !" 
Peals  the  long  line, "  Scatter  his  enemies  !" 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  home,  the  evening  fire. 
Or  May-day  sunshine  on  the  village  spire. 
The  blissful  thought  by  that  loved  air  is  led. 
Here  beard  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead,* 

Twas  when  affliction  with  cold  shadow  hung 
On  half  the  wasted  world,  these  notes  I  sung. 
Thus  pas8*d  the  storm,  and  o'er  a  night  of  woes 
More  beautiful  the  mom  of  freedom  rose. 
Now  with  a  sigh,  I  close,  alas  !  the  strain. 
And  mourn  thy  fate,  abused,  insulted  Spain ! 
When,  for  stern  Valour,  baring  his  bold  breast, 
I  see  wan  Bigotry,  in  monkish  vest,t 
Point,  scowling,  to  the  dungeon's  gloom,  and  wave 
The  sword  insulting  o*er  the  fallen  brave, 
(The  sword  of  him  who  foreign  hate  withstood. 
Whose  point  yet  drops  with  the  invader's  blood,) 
Then,  where  yon  dark|  tribunal  shames  the  day. 
Hurl  it  with  curses  and  with  scorn  away ! 

Turn  from  the  thought :  and  if  one  generous  heart 
In  these  fictitious  scenes  has. borne  a  part^ 
For  the  poor  Indian  in  remotest  lands. 
The  sable  slave,  that  lifts  his  bleeding  hands. 
For  wretchedness,  and  ignorance,  and  need, 
0 !  let  the  aged  missionary  plead ! 

The  tale  is  told — a  talc  of  days  of  yore. 
The  soldier — ^thc  gray  father — are  no  more ; 
Aad  the  brief  shades,  that  pleased  a  while  the  eye 
Are  faded,  like  the  landscapes  of  the  sky. 

Yet  may  the  moral  still  remain  impress'd 
To  warm  the  patriot,  or  the  pious  breatt 
Where'er  aggression  marches,  may  the  brare 
Rush  uoappall'd  their  father's  land  to  save ! 
Where  sounds  of  glad  salvation  are  gone  out 
Unto  all  lands,  as  with  an  angel's  shout. 
May  holy  zeal  its  energies  employ  ! 
Rocks  of  Saldanna,  break  forth  into  joy  ! 
Isles,  o'er  the  waste  of  desert  ocean  strown. 
Rivers,  that  sweep  through  shades  and  sands  un- 
known. 


*  Alluding  to  a  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
that  eveniful  struggle,  closed  by  the  national  air  of  God 
save  the  King. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unjust  treatment  of  those  brave  men 
who  saved  the  life  and  the  throne  of  a  bigoted  and  un- 
grttsAit  prince. 

TThelnqaisltton. 


Mountains  of  inmost  Afric,  where  no  ray 
Hath  ever  pierced,  from  Beth'lem's  star  of  dxy. 
Savages,  fierce  with  clubs,  and  shaggy  hair. 
Who  woods  and  thickets  with  the  lion  share, 
Hark  !  the  glad  echoes  of  the  cliffs  repeat, 
"  How  beauteous,  in  the  desert,  are  the  feet 
Of  them,  who  bear,  o'er  wastes  and  trackless  smnds. 
Tidings  of  mercy  to  remotest  lands !" 

Patiently  plodding,  the  Moravian  mild 
Sees  stealing  culture  creep  along  the  wild. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  leagues  o'er  ocean's  nan. 
And  far  from  friends  whom  he  may  see  no  laor*. 
Constructs  the  wanner  hut,  or  delves  the  sod; 
Cheerful,  as  still  beneath  the  eye  of  God. 
Where,  muttering  spoil,  or  death,  the  Caffre  prowls. 
Or  moonlight  wolves,  a  gaunt  assembly,  bowlM, 
No  sounds  are  heard  along  the  champaign  wide. 
But  one  small  chapel  bell,  at  eventide. 
Whilst  notes  unwonted  linger  in  the  air. 
The  songs  of  Sion,  or  the  voice  of  praj'er ! 

And  thou,  the  light  of  God's  eternal  word. 
Record,  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord, 
Hid  and  unknown  from  half  the  world,- 
Rise  like  the  sun,  and  go  forth  in  thy  strength  I 
Already  towering  o'er  old  Ganges  stream, 
The  dark  pagoda  brightens  in  thy  beam  t 
And  the  dim  eagles,  on  the  topmost  height 
Of  Jaggemaut,  shine  as  in  morning  light ! 
Beyond  the  snows  of  savage  Labrador 
The  ray  pervades  pale  Greenland's  wintry  Aovs 
The  demon  spell,  that  bound  the  simnbering  sen 
Dissolves  before  its  holy  influence, 
As  the  gray  rock  of  ice,  a  shapeless  bctp. 
Thaws  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  deep. 
Proceed,  auspicious  and  eventful  day ! 
Banner  of  Christ,  thy  ampler  folds  display ! 
Let  Atlas  shout  with  Andes,  and  proclahn 
To  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  a  Saviour's  i 
Till  angel  voices  m  the  sound  shall  blend. 
And  one  hosanna  from  all  worlds  ascend ! 


SONG»  OF  THE  CID.f 

The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  st&te. 

Within  Valentia'k  waU; 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attoid 

The  knightly  £estivaL 

Brave  Alvar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 
Of  gallant  men,  were  there ; 

And  there  came  Donna  Ximens, 
His  wife  and  daughters  fail. 

When  the  foot-page  bent  on  his  kneep 
What  tidings  brought  he  then  f 

<*  Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas. 
With  fifty  thousand  I 


«  Now  God  be  praised !"  the  Cid  he  cried, 

**  Let  every  hold  be  stored : 
Let  fly  the  holy  gonfalon,^ 

And  give  *  St  James,'  the  word." 


*  Referred  to  in  p.  605.  ^ 

t  Compare  with  Southey's  admirable  tianslalion  of  l 
Cid. 
t  Banner  coasecwtsd  by  the  pope. 
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And  now»  upon  the  turret  high, 

Was  heard  the  signal  drum ; 
And  loud  the  watchman  blew  bis  trump, 

And  cried, «  They  come !  they  come  !*' 
The  Cid  then  raised  his  sword  on  high. 

And  by  God's  mother  swore. 
These  walls,  hard-gotten,  he  would  keep. 

Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

"  My  wife,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears ! 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  your  head ; 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight ; 

How  soldiers  earn  their  bread. 

**  We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 
And  crush  them  in  your  sight ;" 

And  all  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
*'  May  God  defend  the  right !»» 

He  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand. 

So  resolute  was  he. 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

)     They  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 
Came  sailing  o'er  the  brine ; 
They  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light. 
The  Moorish  crescents  shine. 

These  ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale. 

As  heart-struck  with  dismay ; 
And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat. 

They  tum'd  their  head  away. 

The  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
"Now  cheer,"  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried ; 

"This  is  a  glorious  sight !" 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  aghast. 

These  fearful  ladies  stood. 
The  Cid  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

"  All  this  is  for  your  good. 

"Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past. 

If  God  assist  the  righT^ 
Those  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare, 

Shall  sound  for  your  delight" 

The  Moors  who  press'd  beneath  the  towers 

Now  "Allah !  Allah !"  sung; 
Each  Christian  knight  his  broad-sword  drew. 

And  loud  the  trumpets  rung. 

Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke. 

"  Let  each  brave  warrior  go. 
And  arm  himself,  in  dusk  of  mom. 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow ; 

"And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call,-^ 
That  good  Bishoppe  Hieronymo,* 

Shall  theie  absolve  you  all. 

"  But  let  us  prudent  counsel  take. 

In  this  eventful^ hour; 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween. 

They  are  a  mighty  power." 

Then  Alvar  Fanez  oounsell'd  well, 
"  We  will  deceive  the  foe. 


•  The  common  phraseology  ofihe  old  metrical  ballad. 
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And  ambush  with  three  hundred  men. 
Ere  the  first  cock  does  crow  x 

"  And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

The  Cid  leads  up  his  powers,—- 
We,  rushing  from  the  hollow  glen. 

Will  fall  on  them  with  ours." 

This  counsel  pleased  the  chieftaki  well : 

He  said,  it  should  be  so  j 
And  the  good  bishop  should  sing  mass. 

Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  night  is  come  j 

At  cock-crow  all  appeu 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves. 

And  holy  mass  to  hear: 

On  Santiago  there  tUfey  call'd. 

To  hear  them  and  to  save ; 
And  that  good  bishop,  at  the  mass. 

Great  absolution  gave. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  cried, "  when  thousands  bleed. 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  Jiis  sins. 

And  God  shall  save  his  souL 

"  A  boon !  a  boon !"  the  bishop  cried, 

"  I  have  sung  mass  to-day ; 
Let  me  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

And  lead  the  bk)ody  fray." 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gain'd  the  thickett  shade  i 
And,  with  hush'd  breath  and  anxious  fye. 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  with  trump,  and  shout. 
Forth  issued  from  the  gate ;  • 

Where  my  brave  Cid,  in  harness  bright. 
On  Bavi^ca  sate. 

They  pass'd  the  ambush  on  the  left. 
And  march'd  o'er  dale  and  down. 

Till  soon  they  saw  the  Moorish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

My  Cid  then  spurr'd  his  hone,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
The  first  beam  on  his  standard  shone 

Which  Pero  bore  that  day 

When  this  thi  Moors  astonied  saw, 

"Allah !"  began  their  ciy: 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rung. 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

"  Banner,  advance !"  my  Cid  cried  then. 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword ; 
The  whole  host  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

"  St  Mary,  and  our  Lord !" 

That  good  Bishop,  Hieronymo, 

Bravely  his  battle  bore  j 
And  cried,  as  he  spurr'd  on  his  resolute  steed, 

"Hurrah!  for  the  Campeador !" 

The  Moorish  and  the  Christian  host 

Mingle  their  dying  cries. 
And  many  a  horse  along  the  ptein 

Without  his  rider  flies. 
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Now  Alvmr  Fanez,  and  his  men, 
Who  croochM  in  thickets  low, 

Leap'd  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glance, 
Rush'd  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moors,  who  siw  theii  pennons  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind. 
Fled  in  despair,  for  still  they  fear'd 

A  greater  host  behind. 

The  crescent  sinks  l—^  Pursue !  pursue ! 

Haste— -spur  along  the  plain ! 
See  where  they  fall — see  where  they  lie. 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  morn. 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright. 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 

To  teU  the  tale  at  night 

My  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow,  - 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say, 
«  Well,  Bavi^ca,*  hast  thou  sped. 

My  noble  horse  !  to-day." 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword. 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn  j 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea. 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep  i 
But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe, 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore, 

.And  think  upon  its  father's  smile. 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully. 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed ; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


SONNETS  WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING  VARIOUS  JOURNEYS.* 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Cantantsf,  Ucet  usque,  minus  via  l»det,  eamus. 

Virgil, 
Still  let  VM  soothe  our  travel  with  a  strain. 

.  Warton* 

PART   U 
SONNET. 

WJUrilUI  AT  mrEMOUTH,  irOBTHVlIBESLARD,  AITEB 
A  TEMPESTUOUS  VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliffs  ascending  side, 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast, 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 


•  His  fiivoarite  honsu 

t  These  sonneis  wars  dedicated  "To  ihe  Rev.  Newton 
Ogle,  DJD.,  Dean  of  Winchester.-Bonhead,  Wilts,  Nov. 


That  laves  the  pebbled  shore :  and  now  the  1 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement. 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  time  has  rent  s 
The  lifted  oai  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
Is  touch'd,  and  husb'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep ! 
Soothed  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tired  naturet  bmst 
A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest  i 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep. 
Like  melodies  which  mourn  upon  the  lyre. 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn,  expire ! 


SONNET. 

AT  BAUBOBOUOH  CA8TLE.t 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep. 
Long  may  yerear  your  aged  brows  sublime. 
Though  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwind's  sweep ! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  halls. 
Here  Charity  hath  fix'd  Iie'r  chosen  seat, 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  beat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  walls  { 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high. 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower. 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  save. 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the 
wave. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RIVE&  WE1«IBECK4 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequester'd 
Wensbeck !  the  mossy-scatter'd  rocks  among. 
In  ilEuicy's  ear  still  making  plaintive  song 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving  seem 


*  Tynemouth  priory  and  castle,  Northomberla&d.— The 
remains  of  this  monasterj  are  siuiated  on  a  high  locky 
point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entnmce  into  the  river 
Tyne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Noith-Shielda.  The 
exalted  rock  on  which  the  monastery  stood  rendered  ii 
visible  at  sea  a  long  way  off,  In  every  direction,  whence 
it  presented  itself  as  if  exhorting  the  seamen  in  danger  to 
make  their  vows,  and  promise  masses  and  presenu  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Oswin  for  their  deliverance. 

t  This  very  ancient  castle,  with  its  extensive  donaioe, 
heretofore  the  property  of  the  family  of  Forr.er,  whose 
heiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durliam,  is  appro- 
priated by  the  will  of  that  pious  prelate  to  many  benewv 
lent  purposes ;  parUculariy  that  of  ministering  Instant 
relief  to  such  shipwrecked  mariners  as  may  happen  to  be 
cast  on  this  dangerDus  coast,  for  whose  preservation,  and 
that  of  their  vessels,  every  possible  assistance  is  contrived, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready.  The  whole  estate  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Sharp,  archdeacon 
of  Northuroberiand,  with  an  active  zeal  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  humane  Insthution,  makes  this  castle  hto 
chief  residence,  attending  with  unwearied  diligence  to 
the  proper  application  of  the  charity. 

t  The  Wensbeck  is  a  romantic  and  sequestered  river 
in  Northumberland.  On  hs  banks  is  situated  our  Lady's 
Chapel.  "  The  remains  of  this  small  chapel,  or  oratory, 
(says  Grose,)  suwd  in  a  shady  solitude,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Wensbeck,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
Bothall,  in  a  spot  admimbly  calculated  for  medhation. 
It  was  probably  built  by  one  of  the  Barons  Ogle."    This 
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To  bend  o'er  some  enchanted  spot ;  removed 
From  life's  vaiin  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind. 
And  think  I  bear  meek  sorrow's  plaint,  reclined 
O'er  the  forsaken  tomb  of  one  she  loved ! 
Fair  scenes  !  ye  lend  a  pleasure,  long  unknown. 
To  him  who  passes  weary  on  bit  way-— 
The  farewell  tear,  which  now  be  turns  to  pay. 
Shall  thank  you ; — and  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
His  heart  some  long-lost  image  would  renew. 
Delightful  haunts !  he  will  remember  you. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE    RIVER  TWEED. 

O  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 

O'er  hill  and  dale  has  joumey'd  many  a  mile 

(If  so  his  weary  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
Delighted  turns  thy  beauteous  scenes  to  greet 
The  waving  branches  that  romantic  bend 

O'er  thy  tall  banksj*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 

The  murmurs  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
Seem  to  his  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Delightful  stream  !  though  now  along  thy  shore, 

When  spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride, 
The  shepherd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more, 

Yet  here  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide,t 
Far  fnim  the  stormy  world's  tumultuous  roar, 

To  muse  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


SONNET. 

EvEirnro,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend. 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 
The  lonely  battlement,  and  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  that  have  no  friend. 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led, 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

flaunts. 
Retiring,  wander  'mid  thy  lonely  haunts 

Unseen ;  an^  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  fancy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind, 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery .' 

Ah .'  beauteous  views,  that  hope's  fair  gleams  the 
while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 

river  is  thus  beauUfullj  characterised  try  Akenside,  who 
waabom  near  it: 

"O  ye  Noithambrlan  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement,  and  the  moasy  falls 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream  I 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well  known  seatf 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 
I  wander'd  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen." 
Written  on  passing  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  the 
acenery  is  much  more  picturesque  than  it  is  near  Berwick, 
the  more  general  route  of  travellers  Into  Scotland.    It  was 
a  beautiful  and  still  autumnal  eve  when  we  passed. 

t  Alluding  to  the  simple  and  affoalng  pastoral  strains 
ft»r  which  Scotland  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  I  need 
not  mention  Lochaber,  the  braes  of  Ballendine,  Tweed- 
side  etc 


SONNET. 

Oir  LEAVUrO  a  village  QV  SCOTLAND. 

Cltsdale,  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  le&ve, 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill. 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  still. 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape ;  much  I  griave 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  do  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  tdwering  dark. 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mountains  hoar. 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep  !-— 
For  this  a  look  back  on  thy  hills  I  cast. 
And  many  a  soften'd  image  of  the  past 
Pleased  I  combine,  and  bid  remembrance  keep. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fancies  rude, 
Wlien  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RTVER  ITCHnr,  HEAR  WIHTOH. 

lTCHiv,t  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 
Thy  crumbling  mar^n,  and  thy  silver  breast. 
On  whioh  the  selfsame  tints  still  seem'd  to  rest. 

Why  feels  my  hear^the  shivering  sense  of  pain  ? 

Is  it — that  many  a  sunmiet's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  mom,  I  caroU'd  on  thy  side  ? 
Is  it — that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigh'd, 

As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fast  ? 
Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore, 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Whatever  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend, 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart, 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend, 
From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part.| 


SONNET. 

0  POVERTY !  though  firam  thy  haggard  eye. 
Thy  cheerless  mien,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long  have  left. 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly ; 

1  love  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek  :— 
For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress  i 
And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness, 

That  turns  to  the  bleak  storm  her  faded  cheek  j 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong ; 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel  j 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song  i 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  inend'k  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng ; 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  oflbpring,  dwclL 

*  There  Is  a  wildneas  almost  fantastic  in  the  view  of 
the  river  from  Stirling  Castle,  the  course  of  which  is  seen 
for  many  miles,  making  a  thousand  turnings. 

t  The  Itchin  la  a  river  running  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  holiday  apart.  The  lines  were  composed  on  an 
evening  In  a  journey  fhim  Oxford  \o  Southampton,  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  the  Itchin  since  I  left  school. 

t  We  remAmbor  them  as  IHends  fnta  whom  we  wen 
sorry  ever  lo  have  parted.— An/M's  TJuory. 
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SONNET. 

AT  DOVER  CUFFS,  JULY  20,  1787. 

On  these  white  clifis,  that,  calm  above  the  flood. 
Uplift  their  shadowiog  heads,  and,  at  their  feet. 
Scarce  hear  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat. 
Sure  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood  j 
And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  eai^ 
And  o*er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sail'd  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must 
leave 
To-morrow ;  of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear ; 
Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part: 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past 
recall. 
Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart. 
And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide — 
The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTEND,  LAKDING,  JT7LT  21,  1787. 

The  'Orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar — 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white, 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore — 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Yet  "mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved, 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
Towards  Albion's  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
.  Where  eveiy  pleasure  seem'd  erewhile  to  dwell : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain. 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu !  the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  tunnoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTEND,  JULY  22,  1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal  !* 
As  when,  at  opening  mom,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease. 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 

•  Writlen  on  landing  at  OBtend,and  hearing,  yery  early 
In  the  morning,  the  carillons. 

The  effect  of  bells  has  been  often  described,  but  by  none 
more  beautifully  than  Cowper  :— 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  Yillage  bells, 
0     Falling  at  Intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.    Whereyer  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recun, 

And  with  it  all  iu  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takeSf 

That  in  a  few  short  momenta  I  retrace 

(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  wlndingi  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Couper'a  7^^  book  vi. 


And  hark  !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fell* 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide. 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide ; 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  summer  days,  and  those  delightful  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  fair  prime. 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tears  ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er. 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  RIVER  RHINE. 

TwAs  mom,  and  beauteous  on  the  ^noontaiii^ 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Stream 'd  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  fpaikling 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  tlie 

prow 
In  murmurs  parted ; — ^varying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire. 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  or  glistening  spire 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slow. 
Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair. 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— there  on  the  woodland's 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide  ; 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair. 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  A    CONVENT. 

If  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views, 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscaped 
hues,) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed-* 
*Tis  poor  Matilda !— To  the  cloister'd  scene, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  came, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  the 
flame 
Of  fruitless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle ; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could 

lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile  ! 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill. 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  still. 


SONNET. 

0  TIME !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  ste&lest  unperceived  away ; 
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On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last. 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
I  may  look  hack  on  every  sorrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while: — 
Yet  ah .'  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET. 

Languid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
(Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 

So  fares  it  with  the  children  of  th«h earth: 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round, 
Their  spirits  beat  to  tread  that  fairy  ground. 

Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 

But  them  vain  hope  and  easy  youth  beguiles. 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  past : 

Yet  fancy  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 

Some  sunny  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends, 

Till  cheerless  on  their  path  the  night  descends. 


SONNET. 

ON  A  DISTAirr  VIEW  or   ENGLAND. 

Ah  !  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start. 
As  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliifs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
With  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails ! 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring. 
As  when  erewhile  the  tuneful  mom  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  blooming  vales. 
And  fill'd  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain : 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
Yet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nearer  to  your  haunts  again ; 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair. 
Stranger  to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE    XIVEK    CHERWELL,  OXFORD. 

Cheewell  !  how  pleased  along  thy  willow^  hedge 
Erewhile  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  mom  began 
To  tinge  the  distant  turret's  gleamy  fan, 
Or  evening  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  I 
And  now  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 
I  woo'd :  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 
Seeking  a  while  to  rett-^till  the  bright  sun 
Of  joy  return,  as  when  heaven's  beauteous  bow 
Beams  on  the  night-storm's  passing  wings  below : 
Whate'er  betide,  yet  something  have  I  won 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene^ 

Till  eve's  last  hush  shall  close  (he  silent  scene. 


PART   II. 


SONNET. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn. 
Weary  has  watch'd  the  lingering  night,  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 
In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song, 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steep'd  in  still  delight 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal .' 


SONNET. 

OCTOBEB,  1792. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng ! 
Mo  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears. 
To  busy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears. 
Lest  ill  betide  thee :  but  'twill  not  be  long. 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past :  till  then 
Live  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade  j 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  "  hum  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow. 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale !  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless. 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again. 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SONNET. 

NOVEMBER,   1793. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind, 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone. 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  sprine^, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn. 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 
Who  firom  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 
2X 
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SONNET. 
APRIL,    1793. 

Whose  was  that  gentle  voice,  that  whispering, 
sweet, 
Promised  methought  long  dajrs  of  bliss  sincere  ? 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping !  Twas  the  voice  of 
hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seem'd  to  speak, 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek  { 
'  That,  0 1  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 
Ah  me !  the  prospect  sadden  *d  as  she  sung  i 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung ; 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers. 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
**  No  peace  be  thine,"  ezclaim'd  i  "  away,  away !" 


SONNET. 

MAT,  1793. 

As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell ! 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember'd  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday  !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem, 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not:  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours ; 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay, 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they ! 


SONNET. 

^  KETLET  ASBET. 

Fall*!!  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main, 
Through  each  rent  aich,  like  spirits  that  com- 
plain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  prime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  foigot. 
They  may  have  fall*n  like  thee :  Pale  and  forlorn. 
Their  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as 
snow. 
They  lift,  majestic  yet ;  as  they  would  soom 
This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity,  and  wo  i 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  they  bear 
The  trace  of  creepiog  age,  and  the  dim  hue  of 
carel 


SONNET. 
0  hakmont  !  thou  tenderest  nurse  of  pain. 

If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magic  e'er  can  bcal 

Griefs  which  the  patient  spirit  oft  may  teel, 
0 !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again. 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring, 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listening  seem. 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightful  dream. 

That  waved  o'er  the  charm'd  sense  its  gladsome 
wing: 

For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  strains 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  i 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er. 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  more. 


SONNET. 
MAT,  1793. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  sununer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  each  coombls  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  the 
stream. 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend, 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  delight. 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  friend. 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  eyes. 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies ! 


SONNET. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  have  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more,)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name !  but  it  pleased  God 
To  take  thee  to  his  mercy :  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death-bed ; 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  fed. 
Of  years  to  come  of  comfort ! — Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow ;  and  e'en  now 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  thought  most 

start. 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 
The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  are  vain, 
"  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  again  ?" 


SONNET, 
oir  BEvisrriifo  oxTORDb 

I  NEVER  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 
Oxford !  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say 
(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away,) 

**  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swells 
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Heard  after  years  of  absence,  from  the  vale 
Where  Cherwell  winds."    Most  true  it  speaks 
the  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  voice  recalls 
Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scatterM  wide 

By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  have  scarce  heart  to  visit  thee ;  but  yet. 
Denied  the  joys  sought  in  thy  shades,—- denied 
Each  better  hope,  since  my  poor  •••••  died, 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OT  THE  EEV.  WILUAH  BENWELL.* 

Thou  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 


•  The  following  elegant  inscription  to  ihe  memory  of 
this  amiable  and  ezcelient  young  man  ia  prefixed  to  the 
chancel  of  Caver^ham  church,  near  Reading,  and  does 
merely  justice  to  the  many  valuable  Qualifications  ofhlm 
whose  virtues  and  graces  it  records  :— 

Near  this  Chancel  are  deposited 
The  Remains  of  the  REV.  WILLIAM  BEN  WELL, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinitj  College,  Oxford, 

Who  died  of  a  contagious  fever,  the  consequence  of 

his  charitable  endeavours  to  relieve  and  comfort  the 

InhabitaniBof  the  village  in  which  he  resided. 

From  early  youth 
Be  was  remarkable  for  correctness  of  taste, 
and  variety  of  knowledge ; 
Simple,  modeet,  and  retired ; 
In  manners  and  conversation  he  possessed  a  natural  grace ; 
a  winning  courtesy,  truly  expressive  of  the  heavenly 
serenity  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  meekness,  low- 
liness and  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
To  his  Relations,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 

he  was  most  tenderly  and  consistently  affectionate : 
To  the  poor  a  zealous  friend,  a  wise  and  patient  instructer ; 

By  his  mildness  cheering  the  sorrowful ; 

And,  by  ^  pure  and  amiable  sanctity  which  beamed  in 

his  countenance,  repressing  the  licentious. 

Habitually  pious, 

He  appeared  in  every  instance  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

He  died  Sept.  6ih,  96,  in  his  32d  year: 

His  soul  pleased  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away. 
This  Tablet  was  erected  to  his  Memory,  with  heart- 
felt griel^  and  the  tendeiest  afl^tion, 
By  Pehblopb,  eldest  daughter  of  Johv  Lovxdat,  Esq.; 
and  Fbmblopb  his  wife. 
Who,  aftw  many  years  of  the  most  ardent  friendship^ 
became  his  wife  and  his  widow  in  the 
course  of  eleven  weeks  I*' 


Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rejoice. 
Though  smitten  sore :  O,  I  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly, 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry ; 
And  soon  thyself  wert  streteh'd  beneath  the  pall, 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew, 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true, 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  1  feebly  breathe  my  own, 
And  sorrowing  say,  **  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  gone !" 


SONNET. 

WKITTEir  AT  KALVEEN,  JULY   11,   1793. 

I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest. 
Proud  mountain !  from  thy  heights  as  slow  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 
I  shall  behold,  upon  thy  nigged  breast. 
The  parting  sun  sit  smiling :  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  heaviness 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 
Hard  on  my  bosom:  but  I  shall  << beguile 
The  thing  I  am,**  and  think,  that  e'en  as  thon 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high, 
Proud  mountain !  (whilst  the  scatter'd  vapours  fly 
Unheeded  ronnd  thy  breast,)  so,  with  calm  brow, 
The  shades  of  sonow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  prest  by  care ! 


SONNET. 

Oir  BEVIEWIIfO   THE  FOBEOOINO.    8£PT.  21,  1797. 

I  TVBir  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and 
say, 
**  Alas !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead. 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled, 
Since  first,  my  muse,  we  met:" — So  speeds  away 

Life,  and  its  shadows ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 
Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 
Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 

Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 
That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
0,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
RjELioioN,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 
That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad  we  gaze 
On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days ! 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


Samttel  Taylok  Ck)LE&iDOE  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  1770,  where  he  received  the  earliest  por- 
tion of  his  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  where,  he  says,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  "I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer, 
who  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of 
Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid,  &c.'*  From 
Christ's  Hospital  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  Sir  William 
Brown's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  in 
1792.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Southey,  then  a  student  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and,  like  himself,  imbued  with  ardent  pre- 
dilections for  poesy  and  liberty.  With  him  and 
some  other  young  men,  he  entered  into  a  scheme, 
which  want  of  means  alone  prevented  them  from 
putting  into  execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susque- 
bannah  river,  in  North  America,  under  a  panti- 
socratic  form  of  society.  About  1794,  he  retired  to 
Alforton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  passed 
■  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  Quantock  hills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  spy  was  set  upon  their  conduct,  and 
an  examination  actually  q>pears  to  have  taken 
place,  by  the  village  authorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  Our  author  has  given  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  in  the  work  before  quoted  from,  and 
the  conclusion  is  worth  extracting,  as  developing 
some'what  of  his  habits  and  character.  **  Has  not 
this  Mr.  Coleridge  been  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the'  shore,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country  ?"— «  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
honour,"  was  the  rustic's  reply;  «I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  anybody ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  heard — "  <*  Speak  out,  man ! 
dont  be  afraid:  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your 
king  and  government.  What  have  you  heard  ?" 
**  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour,  as  how  that  he 
is  a  ^t;  and  that  he  is  going  to  put  Quan- 
tock, and  all  about  here,  in  print ;  and  as  they 
(Wordsworth  and  Coleridge]  be  so  much  together, 
I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  (Wordsworth] 
has  some  consam  in  the  business."  The  business 
which  engaged  him  was  the  composition  of  a  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Brook,  which,  had  he  finished,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  dedicated  to  the  commit- 
tee of'  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts  and 


maps  with  which  he  was  reported  to  have  tupplied 
the  French  government,  in  aid  of  their  plans  of  in- 
vasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowles's  Sonnets  appears  to  have 
first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  whidi 
his  earliest  specimen  was  given  to  the  public  in  a 
small  volume,  published  previously  to  the  fore- 
going incident,  in  which  publication  a  monody  on 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton  was  uni- 
versally admired.  In  1795,  he  published  some  anti- 
ministerial  pamphlets ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  peri- 
odical paper,  called  The  Watchman,  at  the  persua- 
sion, he  says,  of  sundry  philanthropists  and  anti- 
polemists.  His  next  publication  was  a  poem  on  tbe 
prospect  of  peace ;  he  shortly  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta,  as  his 
secretary;  and,  on  his  return  from  this  employ- 
ment, became  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  so  far 
improving  his  circumstances  as  to  leave  him  at 
full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary  designs,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  a  variety  of  works,  and 
delivered  two  public  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  another  on  poetry  and  the 
belles  lettres,  which  gained  him  a  reputation  for 
considerable  oratorical  powers.  In  1813,  he  pub- 
lished Remorse,  a  tragedy ;  followed,  in  1817,  by 
Sibylline  Leaves;  A  Collection  of  Poems;  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  or  biographical  sketches  of  his 
life  and  opinions  ;  and  other  works,  poetical  and 
political.  In  1818,  he  commenced  The  Friend,  a 
series  of  essays,  that  extended  to  three  volumes ; 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  of  which, 
he  sajTB,  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  principles.  In 
1825,  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  Ibe  for- 
mation of  a  manly  character,  &c. ;  and,  in  1890,  his 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
State,  according  to  the  idea  of  each :  with  aids  to- 
wards a  right  judgment  of  the  late  Catholic  bilL 
Mr.  Coleridge  towards  the  close  of  life  resided  at 
Highgate,  where  he  occasionally  received  his  lite- 
rary friends,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading,  and 
the  amusements  of  his  garden.  He  was  said  to 
excel  all  his  contemporaries  in  powers  of  argu- 
ment ;  and,  when  once  fairly  launched  on  any  fa- 
vourite topic,  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  rivet- 
ing for  hours,  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence  alone.  He  died  July  25th, 
1834. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  essays 
for  The  Morning  Post  and  Courier.  Mr.  Fox  is 
said  to  have  pointed  his  allusion  to  these  contribu- 
tions, when  he  declared,  that  the  war,  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  above  treaty,  was  a  war  raised  \>y  The 
MorniDg  Post  Whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  was  staying 
at  Rome,  Bonaparte  is  sa^  to  have  sent  an  order 
for  his  arrest,  fiiom  which  be  was  rescued,  partly,  by 
the  forbearance  of  the  late  pope,  Pius  the  Seventh. 
Our  poet,  however,  has  never  displayed  any  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  guided  by  any  fixed  poli- 
tical creed ;  and  he  altogether  disowns,  as  was 
hinted  by  The  Morning  Chronicle,  that  he  ever 
bettered  his  fortune  by  his  labours  as  a  political 
writer.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that  he  will 
be  known  by  posterity;  however  zealously  his 
friends  may  labour  to  procure  a  reputation  for  bim 
as  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  morals  or  philosophy. 
The  chief  fault  of  Coleridge's  poetry  lies  in  the  style, 
which  has  been  Justly  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
obscurity,  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  new-coined  double  epithets.  With  regard 
to  its  obscurity,  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  un- 
intelligible, ''the  deficiency  is  in  the  reader."  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  suppose  his  readers 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  divination;  for  we 
defy  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 


thor Upon  this  subject,  to  solve  the  riddle  which 
is  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  Chrktabei.  He 
might  as  well  attribute  deficiency  of  capacity  to  a 
beholder  of  his  countenance,  who  should  fail,  in  its 
workings,  to  discover  the  exact  emotions  of  hit 
mind  J  for  Mr.  Coleridge  has  afibrded  no  clearer  clue 
to  the  generality  of  his  poetical  arcana.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  his  singular^  wild  and 
striking  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  ad- 
dressed to  himself  i 

**  Tour  poem  most  eternal  be, 
Dear  sir  I  it  cannot  fiai; 
For,  lis  incompcehenaible, 
And  without  head  or  tail/* 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  and  excels  all  his  frater^ 
nity  of  that  class  in  feeling,  fancy,  and  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  minor  poems  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bards  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try ;  and  his  verses  on  Love  appear  to  us  the  most 
touching,  delicate,  and  beautiful  delineation  of  that 
passion  that  ever  wis  penned. 
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L  FOEMS  OCCASIONED  BT  FOUTTCAL  EVENTS 
OB  FEEUNOS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM. 


When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tuned 
Oreat  nations,  bow  ennobling  ttioughis  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  legers,  and  desert 
The  8tDdent*s  bower  tor  gold,  some  $mis  unnamed 
I  had,  mj  country  I   Am  I  to  be  blamed  f 
Bot,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  lean  I  am  ashamed. 
Bot  dearly  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bolwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 
And  I  by  my  affbction  was  beguiled. 
VHiat  wonder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind^ 
Felt  te  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child. 

Wordtworth. 

ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 
I0^  Mf  A  A  Ktuii. 

Srpotf«I',  rafid99ta»  ^fipifttois  i^qfiCotf . 
•  ••••• 

T4  niXXov  li^st.    KaX  ed  itii¥  irdx«  *tipiiP 

MaoKTL.  Agam,  ]SB6» 

ARGUMENT. 
The  Ode  commences  with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
events  of  thne,  howeve;  calamitous  some  of  them  may 
appear  lo  mortals.  The  second  strophe  calls  on  men 
10  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sonows,  and  devote 
them  tea  while  to  the  cause  of  human  nature  hi  gene- 
ral.   The  first  epode  speaks  of  theEmpreaiof  Eusria* 


*  This  ode  was  composed  on  the24lh,35th,and  96th  days 
efDscnber,  17W:  and  was  fisM  pubUshed.on  the  last 
day  ef  that  year. 


who  died  of  an  apoplezyon  the  17th  of  Novend)er,  1790; 
having  just  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
kln0i  combined  against  France.  The  firvt  and  second 
aniistrophe  describe  the  hnage  of  the  departing  year, 
etc  as  in  a  vision.  The  second  epode  prophesies,  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  the  downiall  of  this  country. 


SratiT  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 
It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fiz'd  on  heaven's  upchangiog  clime. 
Long  when  I  Usten*d,  free  from  mortal  fear. 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  th'  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized  his 
flight 

n. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb, 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  languish, 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  woes !  ye  young-eyed  joys !  advance ! 
By  time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  inde&tigable  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd,  ttmmltiioas  bead ! 
From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domeitie  hearth* 
Baste  iu  one  ipkmn  hoori 
2x9 
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And  with  t  loild  and  yet  a  louder  Toice, 
O'er  natuie  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  I 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  di?lnest  Liberty ! 

m. 

I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war  array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry^ 
«Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conqueress 

stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?" 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  murder's  lurid  face 
Th'  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Te  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infant's  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom)— 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Each  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate ! 

lY. 
Departing  yeir !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soiil  beheld  thy  visioii !  where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore, 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storicd'st  thy  sad  hours !   Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissftfl  throng 
Hushl)  were  hMip  and  so&g  i 
Till  wheeling  round  ttke  throng  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystib  words  of  heaven) 
Permissive  signal  makei 
The  fervent  spitlt  bow'd,  then  sprbad  his  wings 
and  spake ! 
«  Thou  in  stonny  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  light. 
By  the  earth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Sei2e  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  peace  with  proffierM  insult  scared. 
Masked  hate  and  envying  sbom ! 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  the  fimt  winds  hared  I 


But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  synod,' full  of  gifts  and  liet !' 
By  wealth's  insensate  laugh!  bytorttte'is  howl! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl» 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak !  from  thy  storm  black  heaven,0  speak akrad ! 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  elood ! 

O  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  fiiture  cries ! 
Hark !  how  wide  nature  joins  her  groans  below ! 
Rise,  God  of  nature !  rise." 

VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled  t 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantbm  to  my  sight, 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  lisiba  i 
"^   My  ears  throb  hott  my  eyeballs  start; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims  } 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse !) 

VIL 
Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
0  Albion !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers  s 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  delb 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  ocean,  "mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safely  to  his  island  diild  I 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fiiielfls  with  goic. 

VIII. 
Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  mad  avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride— 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thon  hast 

stood. 
And  join'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood ! 
The  nations  curse  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 
Shall  hear  destruction,  like  a  vulture,  scream! 
Strang»-eyed  destruction!   who  with  many  a 
dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 
0  Albion !  thy  predestined  ruins  rtae. 
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The  fiend  hag  on  her  perilous  conch  doth  leap, 
Muttering  distemper'd  triumph  in  her  chamed  sleep. 

IX. 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
In  vain,  in  vain,  the  birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark !  I  hear  the  famish'd  hrood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  I 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  onpartaking  of  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 
Have  wailM  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabhath  of  meek  self-content  i 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


L 

Te  clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause. 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 

Ye  ocean  waves !  that,  wheresoe*er  ye  roll. 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye  woods !  that  listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind  I 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy. 
My  moonli^t  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 
By  each  nide  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
O  ye  loud  waves !  and  O  jre  forests  high ! 

And  0  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 
Thou  rising  sun !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 

Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free ! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be. 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adoicd 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

IL 
When  France  in  wrath  her  (^t-limbs  vprear'd. 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

sea, 
Stamp'd  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
free. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  listtM ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  lof^  gratubition 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  bandt 
And  when  to  whebn  the  disenchanted  nation. 
Like  fiends  embatUed  by  a  wizardli  wand. 
The  monaichs  maieh'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array  i 
Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  firicndships,  many  youthfiil  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves ; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 
To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
ad  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat ! 


For  ne'er,  0  Liberty !  with  partial  aim 

I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame  i 

But  bless'd  the  paeans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

ra. 

«And  what,"  I  said,  «<  though  blasphemy's  loud 


With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  be  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ; 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp ; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 
Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamp, 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reproalch'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
<<  Ai^d  soon,"  I  said, "  shall  wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toll  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  earth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me.  Freedom !  0  forgive  those  dreams  !^ 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams ! 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd; 

And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 
With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish'd 

One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 
To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 
Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 

Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wUds  so  dear ; 
And  with  inexpiable  spirit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 

O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 
And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 

Axe  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  ? 
To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 

YeU  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn  {  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 

V. 

The  sensual  and  tiie  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
O  Liberty .'  with  profitless  endeavour 

^ave  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour  i 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 

IMdst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 
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Alike  (torn  priestcraft's  harpjr  EDlDions, 
And  factions  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speeidest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee  !-^on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
JVftrtiary,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WBITTOI  IN  APBIL,  1798,  DVUKO  THE  ALAXM  OT 

Air  mvASioN. 

A  OBZSN  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !   O'er  stiller  place 
No  sinking  skylark  «ver  poised  himself. 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  coVering  on. 
All  golden  with  the  never^bloomless  furze. 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely  i  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 
O !  tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook ! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he. 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singing  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 
And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breeay  air. 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame  j 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religions  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  hdf  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark ! 
That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 

My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — 0  my  God ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hillt— 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout, 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset  j  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict— even  now, 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun ! 
We  have  offended,  0 !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  ns;  multitudes 
Coontless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 


Our  brethren !    Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence. 

E'en  so,  my  oountxymen !  have  we  gone  forth. 

And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs. 

And,  deadlier  &ir,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 

His  body  and  his  soul !    Meanwhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

Inguird  in  courts,  committees,  institutions. 

Associations  and  societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  guild. 

One  benefit  club  for  mutual  flattery. 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealtii; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule, 

Tet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 

For  gold,  as  at  a  market !    The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preadi^ 

Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaiin 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade : 

Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  trafli. 

0 !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break  ; 

For  all  must  swear— all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice  court  i 

All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  yoang ; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury, 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy. 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-plaee, 

(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  elose. 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven. 

Cries  out, «  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  peace, 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perUous  sess,) 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamonms 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants !    No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  din 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(Stuffed  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names, 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands !    Boys  and  girls. 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  diild 
Pull  off  an  inseet's  leg,  all  read  of  war. 
The  best  amusement  for  our  morning  meal  ? 
The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 
From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Father, 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
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And  technkal  in  Tietoriei  and  defeats, 

And  all  onr  dainty  tenns  for  fratricide ; 

Terma  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  onr  tongnes 

Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form  1 

As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang;  as  if  the  wretch. 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Pass'd  off  to  heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'dt 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him !   Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 

And  what  if  all-aTenging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings ! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while. 
Father  and  God !  O !  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
O !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  their  babes, 
Of  the  sweet  infimts,  that  but  yesterday 
Laugh'd  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fireside. 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  Sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scom,make  yourselves  pure ! 
Stand  forth :  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
Impious  and  &lse,  a  light  yet  cruel  race. 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murders  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  laith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  UfU  the  spirit  *    Stand  we  fortli  | 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
Swept  from  our  shores !   And  0 !  may  we  return. 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
O  Britons !  O  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion !    Some,  belike 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  change  from  change  of  constituted  power  i 
As  if  a  government  had  been  a  robe. 
On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 
Like  fimcy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness. 
Which  fave  them  birth  and  nuned  them.    Ottiers, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  wiU  not  fall  before  their  images. 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

.  Such  have  I  been  deem'd-* 
But,  0  dear  Britain  !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 

To  mc,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father .'  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  0  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 

To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  di-unk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze: 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  a  while,  0  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !   And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook, 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge 

elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend. 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With  light 
And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend. 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  and  silent  dell ! 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  soften'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Nith€r  Stmety,  AprU  ftStk,  1798. 
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FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A    WAm    ECLOGUE. 

The  scene  a  deeolated  tract  in  La  Vendfe.  FAinm  b 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground ;  to  her  enter  Fun  and 
Slauohtsb.  ^^_^ 

rAMiirE. 

Sisters  !  sisters !  who  sent  jron  here  ? 

SLAUOBTER,  (fo  rOtX.) 

I  will  whispei  it  in  her  ear. 

TIBE. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  t 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell. 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  be, 
Leap*d  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No !  do !  no ! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  t 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell ! 

FAJflNE. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUOffTER. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  nam»— 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

AOTH. 

The  same !  the  same  I 


SLAUGHTER. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlockM  my  den. 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  yon  do  it  ? 

SLAUGHTER. 

The  same!  the  same! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAHXNE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  the  men  have  bled. 
Their  wives  and  their  children  fiiint  for  bread. 
I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle  s 
With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 
To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 
And  the  homeless  dog—* but  they  would  not  go. 
So  off  I  flew ;  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 
I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall- 
Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

rAMIHE. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  the  other! 


Who  bade  you  do*t  ? 

FAMINE. 

The  same !  the  same  ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIRE. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came !     . 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumphed  o'er  the  setting  sun ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done. 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  heU  my  sides. 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  sweUer'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light ! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hiss^. 

While  crash !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  yon  dot  ? 

FIRE. 

The  same !  the 
Letters  four  do  foim  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  pn^se  is  due. 

ALL. 

He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due  ? 


Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
111  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude, 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim : 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  broo4» 

FIRE. 

0  thankless  beldames  and  untrue ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  (did  so  much  for  you  f 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  you  both ; 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years'  work  ?— Away  I  away  ! 

1  alone  am  fiuthful !   I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly, 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

nxirsTRATED  nr  the  stort  of  the  vad  ox. 

Ah  ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay. 
And  work'd  with  jroke  and  chain. 

Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day. 

When  fields  are  in  their  best  array. 

And  growing  giajises  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 
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The  gnus  wu  fine,  the  ran  was  bright. 

With  truth  I  may  aver  itj 
The  ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  had  sight, 
And  frisk'd  to  show  his  huge  delight, 

.Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit 

**  Stop,  neighbours !  stop !  why  these  alarms  p 

The  ox  is  only  glad." 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farms— 
Halloo  J  the  parish  is  up  in  arms, 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms,) 

Halloo !  the  ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scamperM  about, 
Plunge .'  through  the  hedge  he  drove— 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  fastens  on  his  snout. 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out- 
He's  mad,  he*s  mad,  by  Jove ! 

*<  Stop,  neighbours,  stop  !*'  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
But  all  at  once  on  him  they  fall, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
*<  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

And, damme!  who  arc  you?*' 

Ah,  hapless  sage  *  his  ears  they  stun. 

And  curse  him  o*er  and  o'er — 
**  You  bloody-minded  dog !"  (cries  one,) 
**  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun — 
'Od  bl —  jrott  for  an  impimuf*  son 

Of  a  Presbyterian  w— re ! 

*<  YouM  have  him  gore  the  parish-priest, 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
Y(mJUndP*—The  sage  his  warnings  ceased, 
And  north,  and  south,  and  west,  and  east, 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  twas  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  ox  was  his — ^what  could  he  say  ? 
His  legs  were  stifien'd  with  dismay. 
The  ox  ran  o'er  him  *nnd  the  fray. 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bmise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  here. 
The  gospel  scarce  more  true  is— 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid  career^— 

Nay,  gentle  reader !  do  not  sneer, 

I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  foUow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
BuU-dog,  parson,  shopman,  clown. 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
*< Halloo!  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down ;*' 

They  drovt  tha  poor  ox  mad. 


Should  you  ft  rat  to  madness  tease. 

Why  e'en  a  rat  might  plague  yout 
There's  no  philosopher  but  sees 


•  One  of  the  many  jSne  words  which  the  most  nneducated 
had  about  this  thne  a  constant  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fram  the  isniioiM  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  ptoclamatloDfl  on 
the 


That  rage  and  fear  are  one  dis( 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freeze. 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-fuU. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  tis  clears 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer. 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry^— 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-p]ow*d« 
Through  his  hedge  and  through  her  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

Alas !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  avarice  and  for  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried— ^<  Stop,  neighbonit !  stop ! 
The  ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

«  The  ox  is  mad !    Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  •? 

Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat— - 

'Twill  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 

Why,  damme,  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
See,  hcrelB  my  blunderbuss !" 

**  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad, — 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !" 
*<  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage,  **  you've  been  misled. 
No  quarrels  now— diet's  all  make  hea^- 

You  drove  the  poor  ox  mad  /'* 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat. 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 

•  According  to  the  supeistiUon  of  the  west  eoantries,  If 
yon  meet  the  deTil,  you  may  either  cut  him  In  half  with 
a  straw,  or  you  may  cause  him  instantly  to  disappear  by 
spitting  over  his  honis. 
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And  BO  my  muse  perforce  drew  bit, 

And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted : — 
«  WeU,  have  you  heard  ?»'—»« No !  not  a  whit** 
"What!  han't  you  heard?"— *<Come,out  with  it!" 
«  That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan's  recanted,*' 


11.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Quu  hnmills  tenero  stylus  olim  eAidit  in  svo. 
Perlegfs  hie  laccymas,  et  quod  pharetraius  acat4 
nie  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cuspide  rulnus, 
Omnia  paulatlm  consumit  lonj^or  sstas, 
Vivendoque  slmul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo 
Jspe  mihi  collatus  enim  non  ille  videbor : 
FroDS  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  noTa  mentis  imago, 
Vozque  aliud  sooai— 

Pectore  nunc  gelido  calidos  miseremur  amantas, 
Jaroque  aniflse  pudet    Veteres  tnnquilla  tumultus 
Mens  horret  rdegenaque  alium  putat  iita  locuium. 

POrarch, 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  following  poem  is  Intended  as  the  introduction  to  a 
somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad  word 
Ladie  for  Lady,  is  the  onlj  piece  of  obsoleteness  in  It ; 
and  as  it  is  professedly  a  ule  of  ancient  times,  I  trust 
that  the  affBctionate  loYers  of  yenerable  antiquity  (as 
Camden  says)  will  grant  mo  their  pardon,  and  perliaps 
may  bo  induced  to  admit  a  force  and  proprioiy  in  iu  A 
heavier  objection  may  be  adduced  against  the  author,  that 
In  these  times  of  fear  and  expectation,  when  novelties 
explode  around  us  in  all  directions,  he  should  presume  to 
oflbr  to  the  public  a  silly  tale  of  old-fashioned  love:  and 
five  years  ago,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the 
force  of  this  objection.  But,  alas !  explosion  has  succeeded 
explosion  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  story,  wholly 
uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find  some 
attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolutbns,  as  to  those  who 
have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the 
lowest  whispering  becomes  distinctly  audible.— S.  T.  C. 
i7sc.31,1799. 

O  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  yen  twined. 

Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 

A  wofnl  tale  of  love  X  sing; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark  !  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladle. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 

She  Inves  me  best,  whenever  I  sing 
The  soBgi  that  make  her  grieve. 


All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delighta. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

0 !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate. 

Beside  the  ruin*d  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  leene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  i 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  jof^ 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight  s 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 
X  sang  an  old  and  moving  stoxy — 

An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  well 
That  ruiii^ild  and  hoaiy. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  ; 

For  weU  she  knew,  I  could  not  chooee 
But  gaze  upon  her  fiiee. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand; 

And  how  for  ten  long  yean  he  wooM 
The  ladie  of  the  land: 

I  told  her  how  he  pined:  and  ah ! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sung  another*k  love. 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  ; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
'  Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knigjit. 
And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  woods. 

Nor  rested  day  or  nif^t  i 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman^  Pi^ths, 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mostei  beat^ 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limb^ 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  tram  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  ahade. 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade  s 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  hem 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright  i 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  ladie  of  the  land! 
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And  how  sbe  wept,  and  claspM  his  knees  i 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain-* 

And  meekly  strove  to  ezpi&te 
The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain  t 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave  i 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 

When  on  the  yellow  forest  leaves 
A  dying  man  he  layi 

His  dying  words— hut  when  I  reach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb*d  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 

Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ;    ^ 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 

The  rich  and  halmy  eve; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

An  undistinguishahle  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blush'd  with  love  and  maiden  shame ; 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell. 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs — 

I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 

Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd: 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half-enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace  $ 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  ftce. 

^Fwas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  *twas  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  ealm*d  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  i 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  singi 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  kni^ 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  woods. 
Nor  rested  day  or  night : 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty: 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  the  Park  Ladie. 
67 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOVE- 
CHANT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved. 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart  j  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha*8  stream  $ 

But  th^  rock  shone  brighter  &r. 
The  rock  half-shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew^— 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd  { 
Still  brighter  and  mon  bright  it  grew, 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach*d  the  moon  at  last: 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek. 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti: 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud— it  floats  away. 
Away  it  goes ;  away  so  soon  ? 

Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay  ( 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray- 
Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 

How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 
Ever  fadiug  mora  and  more, 

To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 
And  now  tis  whiter  than  before  ! 

As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 
When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 

Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mindr— 

And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high ; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above, 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  lady  fair— that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever: 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river^swans  have  heard  my  tread. 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 
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O  beauteoas  birds !  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  moYements  to  some  heayenly  time ! 

0  beauteous  birds !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower, 
The  nightingale  smgs  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight. 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

0 !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care  | 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  I  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1786. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Tmeovoh  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  under- 
wood 
I  force  my  way  $  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  while  oft  unseen. 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest  leaves. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !    A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !    The  master-passion  quell'd, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dnn-red  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th'  unfrequent  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  remorse  i 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul, 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower.    Gentle  lunatic ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be, 
He  would  for  rather  not  be  that,  he  is  i 
But  would  be  something  that  he  knows  not  of. 
In  winds,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks  i 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  contsgion 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these  s  these  are  no  groves 
Where  love  dare  loiter !    If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 


Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  0  ye  nympbs. 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades ! 
And  you,  ye  earth-winds !  you  that  jnake  at  i 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spider's  webs ! 
You,  0  ye  wingless  airs !  that  creep  betweeo 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer^noon 
The  mother-^heep  hath  worn  a  hollow  be^— 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  droplei 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feedixig  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  fays,  and  elfin  gnomea ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  bedgefaog's 
back. 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network :  here  will  I  cooeh  my 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world-Hinheard,  unseen. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound ; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze  that  visits  me 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  played  the  wanton — never  half-disclosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisoDS  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  grove 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

Sweet  breeze !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast, 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song. 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain  ash. 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  thine. 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eve. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  viigin'fe  robe^ 
The  face,  the  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
Contemplative!    Behold!  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-mprooted  tree. 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror !    Who  erewhile 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  look'd  by 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse,)  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unoflfending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom  world  on  which  he  gazed. 
But  not  unheeded  gazed !  for  see,  ah  I  see. 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow. 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells : 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !    Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom  world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  a  while. 
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Poor  youth,  who  scftrcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return !    And  lo !  he  stays  t 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there. 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree — ^but  where, 
O  where  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
On  its  bare  branch  f    He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
Homeward  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 

maze 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook. 
Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
fiehold'st  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  the  mirror ! 

Not  to  thee, 

0  wild  and  desert  stream  !  belongs  this  tale ; 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
Spire  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed. 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 

Save  when  the  shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild 
stream! 
This  be  my  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
From  passion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.    0  lead. 
Lead  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
Lo !  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs. 
How  fair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
Isle  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 
Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound, 

How  soon  to  reunite !    And  see !  they  meet. 
Each  in  the  other  lost  and  found :  and  see 
Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 
Throbbing  within  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye ! 
With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds, 
The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 
Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre  !    Such  the  hour 
Of  deep  eDJo}rment,  following  love's  brief  feuds ; 
And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 
I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 
Beneath  a  weeping  birch,  (most  beautiful 
Of  forest-trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,) 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !    Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem. 
With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages. 
Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 
The  whortleberries  are  bedewed  with  spray, 
Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfalL 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 
The  smoke  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

light. 
Rises  in  columns ;  from  this  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney  smoke. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
UnfiUeted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master*)!  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
PeelM  from  the  birchen  bark !    Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin  *    She  has  been  newly  here  $ 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch — 
The  pressure  still  remains !    O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun. 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !    0  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcaeus  woo'd. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song .' 
0  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thusV    Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight- 
way 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit — 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  'twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste  * 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left, 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE   NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique ! 


,       EAXL  HENRV. 
BAITDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  f 


Loved  ? 


EAXI.  UESSLY, 


Once  I  loved 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo  * 


BAVDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchance. 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

EARL  HENRT. 

O!  I  were  most  base. 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  $  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion'd  pride. 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head, 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them .' 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 
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JLoLxiously,  Henry !  reasoniog  anxiously, 
But  Oropeza — 

EARL  RENmT. 

Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirrM;  the  air  was  almost  sultry; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled— 
I  beard  her  heart  beat— if  Uwere  not  my  own. 

SAHDOVAL. 

A  rode  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

EAXL  BEFRT. 

0 !  no ! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th'  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature. 
Fleeing  from  pain,  shelter'd  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — ^I  vow*d  to  die  for  her: 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken, 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  yow*d  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
O !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SAHDOVAL,  {tDith  a  sarcastic  tmiU,) 

No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EARL  HEVRT. 

Ah!  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  aims;  the  veins  were  swelling  on 

them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice, 
O !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt. 


I  would  exchange  my  unblenchM  state  with  heit.^- 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  otgects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her— 
Say  nothing  of  me — ^I  myself  will  seek  her — 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !,  I  cannot  bear  the  tonneiit 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. 

[Earl  Hehrt  retires  into  ffte  wood. 

sAinMVAL,  {alone.) 

O  Henry !  always  strivest  thon  to  be  great 

By  thine  own  act— yet  art  thou  never  great 

But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 

The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  op 

And  shape  themselves :  from  earth  to  heaven  fbey 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillan  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO    AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN, 

WHOM  THE  AUTHOR  HAD  KKOWIT  HI  THE  DATI 

or  HER  xmrocsHCB. 

Mtrtle-leaf  that,  ill-besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
SoU'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  hcadlen  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whispered  thee  to  rife. 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-stalk 
Wert  thou  danced  and  wafted  hi^k-^ 

Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 
Flung  to  £sde,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO   AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN    AT 
THE   THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay. 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildew'd  bough. 
Leafless  Inid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Hi^  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 
Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze. 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look, 
Ankious  heard  bis  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 
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Loathiog  thy  polluted  lot. 

Hie  thee,  maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 
Seek  thy  weeping  mother's  cot, 

Wi^  a  wiser  innocence. 

Thou  hast  known  deceit  and  folly. 
Thou  hast  felt  that  rice  is  wo  t 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  ann*d,  go,  maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  self-dominion, 
Finn  thy  steps,  0  melancholy ! 

The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn. 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 
That  had  sldmm'd  the  tender  com. 

Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms  j 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight. 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring. 
And  embatbe  in  heaven^  light 


LINES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 
Non  cold  nor  stem  my  soul  *  yet  I  detest 

These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 
Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast, 

In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint  $      ^ 

But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall— they  gape  for  wonderment 

Hark  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate ! 

Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state. 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest. 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
0  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 

To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse'k  arms  I  kissM,) 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night, 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  merzy  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  0  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease. 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro. 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  sk>w. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  0,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careen. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-stomi  crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  wo. 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 


The  things  of  nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiflf  grass  "mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first-fraits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  coro-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox-glove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  th'  up-springing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow*white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved,) 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  moming  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  moming  breize. 
Over  their  dim,  Csst-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  l«ve. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretth'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not— 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair! 
That  forced  to  wandertill  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice,  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  re- 

tum'd. 
She  would  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name. 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FALCOKERt  «  SHIFWEECK.** 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams, 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady!s  hand  and  voice  i 


•  One  of  the  names  (and  meriting  to  be  the  only  one) 
of  the  MyoMtis  Scorjrioidea  Paluttrist  a  flower  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high,  with  blue  bloesom  and  bright  j'ellow 
eje.  It  has  the  same  name  over  the  whole  empire  of 
Oermanj,  (VtrgitMum  nichtt)  and,  we  believe,  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden. 
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Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  c]iff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell  s 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strewM, 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell  i 

Oar  sea-bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings, 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings, 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replanging  bark ! 

**  Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breakers 
roar^— 

Death  shrieks !    With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 

No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shlpwreck'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  f 

The  elevating  thought  of  sufier'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  $  but  chief,  the 
name 

Of  gratitude !  remembrances  of  friend. 
Or  absent  or  no  more !    Shades  of  the  past. 

Which  love  makes  substance!    Hence  to  thee  I 
send, 
0  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head, 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
theet 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


HOBOI-SICK. 
WRiTTEif  or  OESMAmr. 

'Ta  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city  crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  along  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day  ( 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay. 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round, 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more: 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  breeze  that  playest  on  Albion'^  shore ! 


In  the  winter  they're  silent— the  wind  is  so  strong. 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sin^  a  loud 

song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny,  TrsLxm 

weather,  ^ 

And  singing,  and  loving^—all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings ;  and  fi>r  ever  sings  ] 
**  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me !" 


TO  A  YOONG  LADY. 

on. HER  AECOVEBT  FBOK  A  FEVEX. 

Why  need  I  say,  I^ouisa  dear ! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 

A  lovely  convalescent  i 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear. 

And  feverish  heat  incessant. 

The  sunny  showers,  the  dappled  sky. 
The  little  birds  that  warble  high, 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 

Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray: 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her  ? 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worst,  we  knew. 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going ; 
This  world  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  heaven  is  overflowing ! 


At^WWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  yoii  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the 

dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush,  say, « I  love  and  I  love  !*' 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope !    Though  lowly  kneeling 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast, 
Would  fain  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  heal- 
ing. 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest ; 
He  strove  in  vain !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Though  nature  forced  j  though  like  some  captive 

guest, 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conquerorls  feast. 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-concealing, 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd. 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling  : 
Though  obscure  pongs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain. 
Each  night  was  scatter'd  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
Though   changed   in   nature,  wander  where  he 

would— 
For  love's  despair  is  but  hope's  pining  ghost ! 
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For  this  one  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moaD, 
He  -wishes  smd  can  wish  for  this  alone .' 
Pierced,  as  with  light  from  heaven,  hefore  its  gleams 
(So  the  love-stricken  visionary  deems) 
Disease  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower. 
Whose  dews   fling  sunshine  from   the  noontide 

bower ! 
Or  let  it  stay !  yet  this' one  hope  should  give 
Such  strength  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

warrrEN  in  oermaht. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thought)  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 
I'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 

So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 

For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 

Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 

And  still  dreams  on. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  Hay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved !  flew  your  spirit  by  ? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose  mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before^ 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  love  within  you  wrought-^ 
0  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 


Has  not,  since  then,  love's  pnnupture  deep, 
,  Has  not  love's  whisper  evermore. 

Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar  f 
Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 

Dear  under^«)ng  in  clamour's  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A   TtLAQMEST, 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 

■  A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life. 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife ! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying ; 
But  born  beneath  love's  brooding  wing. 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  sotU  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 
Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go. 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  self— a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTIR 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

VHDEB  STROIfO  HXDICAL  BEOOUHZirDATIOlf  HOt 
TO  BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more : 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 
**  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death !" 

But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  mission, 
Andlo!  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

F^uhion's  pining  sons  and  daughters, 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand : 
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Dreams,  (the  soul  herself  fonakmg,) 
Tearf  al  raptures,  bo jish  mirth  i 

Silent  adorations,  making 
A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth  I 

0  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me, 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above  I 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  love. 


THE  COBfPOSrnON  OF  A  KISS. 

CcFiD,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright, 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight. 

A  chalice  o*er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd. 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'd: 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Brush'd  from  th'  Idaliau  star  by  faery  wings  t 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  joinM, 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  th'  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow. 
And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs'; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamour'd 

dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  **  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
Tith  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest, 
Md  breathed  on  SaaaIi  lovelier  lips  the  rest 
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Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived, 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  ibnns  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead : 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth. 
Quick  sensibilitj  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

HTMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  YALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have  their 
Muices  In  the  foot  of  Mont  Blaoc,  five  conspicuoiis 
torrents  rush  down  its  sides,  aind  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  Glaciers,  the  gentiana  mi^r  grows  in  Immense 
numbers,  with  its  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue." 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 


*  Eflinixt  quondam  blandum  meditata  laborem 
Basis  lascivi  Cypria  Diva  man4. 

ArobrosisB  succos  occulta  temperat  arte, 
Fragianaque  infuso  n«ctare  tingit  opus. 

Sufllcit  et  partem  mellis,  quod  subdolus  olim 
Non  impuoe  favis  sunlpuisset  Amor. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blane ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  i  but  thou,  most  awful  form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shziney 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  moimt !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  ent^nced  in  pimyer, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my 

thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swellM  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  clifb,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sinks 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  simless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  f 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jag^  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  yow  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  f 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  came,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiflTen,  and  have  rest  f 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain^  blow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain— 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voioe. 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  f    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?>- 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 


DecussQS  violsB  foliis  ad  miscet  odores 
Et  spolia  «8livi8  plorima  rapU  rosis. 

Addit  et  illecebras  et  mille  et  mille  lepofes, 
Et  quot  Acidalios  gaodia  Cesius  habeL 

Ex  his  oomposuit  Dea  basia ;  et  omnia  llbens 
Inveniss  niiid»  spana  per  oca  Glota. 

Conn.  Quod.  Yol.  IL 
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God!  sing,  ye  meadow-Btreams  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Ye  pine-givTes,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bow*d  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tean^ 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  0  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  eartii  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 


WRITTEN  IXr  THE  ALBUM  AT  XUBIiroEKODX,  UT 
THE  HARTZ  F0KE8T. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills^ 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  dragg*d  through  fir-gioves  evennon. 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral 

forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine  s  and,  bat  seldom  heard, 
The  sweet  bird'k  song  became  a  hollow  sound } 
And  the  breeze,  mnrmuring  indivisibly. 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  m  waterfell. 
And  the  brook*li  chatter  I  'knid  whose  islet  stonei 
The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  beU 
Leap*d  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 
In  low  and  langnid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  life  within  i 
Fair  ciphers  else:  ftir,  but  of  import  vague 
Or  unoonceming,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child. 
Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love. 


•  The  highest  moontaln  In  the  Harts,  and,  taideed,  in 
Noith  Oennaoy. 
t  When  I  have  gased 

'  From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 
And  cots  and  villages  embower'd  below, 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scenes  so  fiur,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tirsd  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  home. 
Smdhey'a  fiTymit  to  tin  Pmal4$, 
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Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country !    0  then  qneen. 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

O  dear,  dear  England !  bow  my  longing  eye 

Tum'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliflh ! 

My  native  land ! 
FUrd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was 

proud. 

Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears:  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !    Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly  $  nor  will  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family. 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Sweet  flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  nuiet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrowed  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  Uken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  f 
Or  to  Bristowa's  bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  tctroe  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bod  ? 
FareweU,  iwcet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !    Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour  • 
From  anzlooB  Self,  life's  cruel  task-master ! 
And  the  warm  vrooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th*  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations;  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

GOMFOSED  AT  CLEVEBOIf,  SOMEBSETSHULB. 

Mt  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 
With  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 
myrtle. 


*  Chatterton. 
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(Meet  emblems  they  of  innooence  and  love !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with 

light. 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so 

hush'd ! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silence. 

And  that  smiplest  lute. 
Placed    length-ways   in  the   clasping  casement, 

hark! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover. 
It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 
Tempt   to   repeat   the   wrong!     And   now,  its 

strings, 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentler  gales  from  Fairy-land, 
Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 
O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  sou), 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere — 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill*d  j 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity  t 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetainM, 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  0  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  th*  unregenerate  mind ! 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  Him, 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 
I  praise  him,  and  with  faith  that  inly  feels; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  sinful  and  most  miserable  man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and   this   cot,  and   thee,   heart-honour'd 

maid! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PI-ACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 

Sennont  proprionu— flr. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot:  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber  window.    We  could  hear. 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  sea*s  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd  j  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmips  twined :  the  little  landscape  roimd 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  I  sf  w 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  cahn'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look*d 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  Sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long  listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note, 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings,)  in  whisper'd  tones 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  **  Such,  sweet  giri ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;  when  all  is  hush'd. 
And  the  heart  listens !" 

But  the  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  leach'd  the  top, 
0 !  what  a  goodly  scene !    Here  the  bleak  moont. 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep. 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields ; 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks; 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  the  wood. 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  spire ; 
The  channel  ther€f  the  islands,  and  white  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and  shoreless 


Itseem'd  like  Omnipresence !    God,  methought, 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple  :>  the  whole  world 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumfereDce, 
No  with  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart 
Blest  hour !    It  was  a  luxury,— 4o  be ! 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  mount  sublime ! 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right, 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  th'  intrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feeUpgs  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howardli  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth: 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  &ce. 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  scann'St 
The  sluggard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched, 
Nursing  in  some  deUcious  solitude 
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Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toU 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dieam, 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot .' 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose, 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes— sweet  abode ! 
Ah !— had  none  greater !    And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  might  be  so— but  the  time  is  not  yet 
Speed  it,  0  Father  I    Let  thy  kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WITH  SOKE  POEMS. 

Nous  In  fiatres  animi  paterni. 

Hor.  Carm.  lib.  i.  3. 

A  BLESSED  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pass'd 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  move,  not  agiute  the  heart, 
To  the  same  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt; 
And  haply  views  his  tottering  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap. 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
Lisp'd  its  brief  prayer.   Such,  O  my  earliest  friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  life's  upland  road, 
Yet  cheer'd  and  cheering ;  now  fraternal  love 
Hath  drawn  you  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  blest,  and  blessing  may  ye  live .' 

To  me  th'  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  different  fortune  and  more  different  mint^- 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
Its  first  domestic  loves ;  aiM  hence  through  life 
Chasing  chance-started  friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  life's  pelting  ills ; 
But,  nke  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeEe 
Ruffled  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropp'd  the  collected  shower  j  and  some  most  false. 
False  and  fair-foliaged  as  the  manchineel. 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en  ^id  the   storm;   then   breathing   subtlest 

damps, 
Mix'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven. 
That  I  woke  poison'd !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter ;  and  beside  one  friend. 
Beneath  th*  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
I've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father ;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  voice. 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
My  soul  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
Siill  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birthplace:  chiefly  then. 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend ! 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth ; 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father's  eye ; 

And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hophig  good. 

Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 

SorrowM  in  silence !    He  who  counts  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  ever. 

Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

0 !  tis  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  sodal  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve, 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crook'd  earthward;   whose  old 

boughs. 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 
Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hours, 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays  ?    Since  then  my  son 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strains. 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  brother !  and  (for  some  perehance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'TIS  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

'TIS  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess, 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  time, 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'tis  true. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close. 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell. 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'd 
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Itfl  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone, 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  caye. 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  philosophy. 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
0  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
0  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher  I  contemning  wealth  and  death, 
Tet  docile,  childlike,  fuU  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  inscribes, 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 
HEATH. 

Trb  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,— 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved .'    O  long  unhaimM 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  the 

spring, 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath, 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
W  ith  soft  and  even  pulse !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance. 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  meny  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount. 
Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  pilgrim,  here !    Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  long-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !    They,  mean- 

while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  agaii^ 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  stiU  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told: 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  lU  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  aiebiQg  like  a  bridge  j-that  branchless  ash. 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  loiTei 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  fnends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  cby-stone. 

N9W,  my  friends  oneiige 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  heaven— «nd  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadowis,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  fur  bark,  perhaps,  whoee  sails  light  np 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 
Of  purple  shadow  I    Yes,  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles ;  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hunger'd  after  natuie,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity !    Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  sun ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers  •  richlier  bum,  ye  clouds  I 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean !    So  my  fnend. 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood. 
Silent  with  swimming  sense;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  th'  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makes 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  was  there !    Nor  in  this  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  wateh'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine .'    And  that  walnut  tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  ^rhich  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass. 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings   in  the  bean-flower  i     Henceibrth  1  shaU 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure: 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty !  and  sometimes 
Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good, 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles  •  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it  I  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory. 


•  The  asplenium  scolopendrlum,  called  in  «>me  coun 
tties  the  addecVs  tongue,  in  others  the  hart's  tongue;  but 
withering  gives  the  adder's  tongue  as  the  trivial  naoMor 
the  opiilogloasum  only. 
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While  thou  itood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  waa  still, 
Flew  creaking*  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Chariee,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  GENTLEBfAN. 

COMPOSED  OV  THE  RIGHT  AFTEK  HIS  BECTTATION 
or  A  POEM  OR  THE  OBOWTH  OF  AR  IRDIVIDUAL 
MIRD. 

FusRn  of  the  wise !  and  teacher  of  the  good ! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay. 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  human  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
Revealable ;  and  what  within  the  mind. 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  !•— 

Theme  hard  as  high .' 
Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears, 
(The  first-bom  they  of  reason  and  twin  birth,) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 
And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem. 
Or  by  some  inner  power ;  of  moments  awful. 
Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 
When  power  stream*d  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  re- 
ceived 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow*d-* 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  funous  hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising  \  or  by  secret  mountain  streams. 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way.' 

Of  more  than  ^cy,  of  the  social  sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man. 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  fall-bom  deity ; 
— --Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down. 
So  summon  *d  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  sel^ 
With  light  unwaniog  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold. 
The  angel  of  the  vision  !    Then  (last  strain) 
Of  dut3*,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 


*  Some  months  after  I  had  wrioen  this  line,  it  gave  me 
pleasore  to  observe  that  Baitram  had  obeerved  the  nune 
circumstance  of  the  SaTanna  erane.  **  When  these  birds 
move  their  wings  in  Jllght,  iheir  strokes  ars  stow,  mode- 
rate, and  regular ;  and  even  when  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, or  high  above  m,  we  plainly  hear  the  quilUiMthen ; 
their  shafts  and  webs  upon  one  another  creak  as  the  jolnu 
or  worliing  of  a  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea." 


Action  and  joy ! — ^An  orphic  song,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  bard ' 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
With  steadfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  e'ex^nduring  men.    The  traly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !    They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  tmth. 
Of  tmth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  leamt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Ah  !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlom. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew: 
And  e'f  n  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear, 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
^And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  cone,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfsame  grave  f 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise, 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity. 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !    And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  Uty  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased ;  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  tiie  wing. 

Eve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 


*  "A  beautiful  white  cloud  (tffiiam  at  momeatary  inter- 
vals courMd  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  lit- 
tle stars  of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  In  it : 
and  everj  now  and  then  light  detaclunents  of  this  while 
cloud-like  foam  darted  olT  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and  scoured 
out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilderness."— 7^ 
Diendf  p.  220, 
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Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — 0  friend !  ray  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  gire  strength ! — 
Thy  long-sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased— yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  HAD   DECLARED  BIS   niTEllTIOIf   OV  WEmVO 
no  MOKE  POETSY. 

Deae  Charles!   whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount, 
Hight  Castalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  faith) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by, 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 
Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse. 
And  wash'd  and  sanctified  to  poesy. 
Yes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son : 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
Thou'rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  ministeries— « 
So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heed: 
For  thou  art  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  boy. 
And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp*d, 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  ? 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
"*  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  P" 
Thy  Burns,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard. 
Who  to  the  <*  Illustriousf  of  his  native  land 
60  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ohost  of  Maecenas  !  hide  thy  blushing  face  I 
They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough. 
To  gauge  ale-firkins. 

0!  for  shame,  return ! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  th'  Aonian  mount. 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  .tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music:  pluck  its  darkest  bough. 
Ere  yet  th'  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit 
These  with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand, 
Knit  in  nice  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility. 
1796. 


THE    NIGHTINGALES 
A  CONVERSATION  POEM. 
WEITTEir  or  AFEIL,  1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 

Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 

Of  sullen  light,  lio  obscure  trembling  hues. 

Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 

You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 

But  hear  no  murmuring  i  it  flows  silently. 

O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 

A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 

Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 

That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 

A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  start. 

And  hark  !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 

"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy"!  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird  ?    0 !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  fill'd  all  things  with  liiii»- 

self. 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell, 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  lame 
Should  share  in  nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  nature  !    But  'twill  not  be  so ; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still, 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister !  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance !    'Tis  the  meny  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  aad  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 


*  Vide  Find.  Olymp.  iii.  1. 156. 
t  Vertaiim  fiom  Bumi's  dedication  of  his  FOem  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Caledonian  Hunu 


*  This  passage  in  Blilton  poaesses  an  excellence  far 
■uperior  to  that  of  mere'  description.  It  Is  spoken  In  the 
character  of  the  melancholy  man,  and  has  therefare  a 
dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this  remark,  u» 
rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  baring  alluded  with 
levity  to  a  Une In  Milton;  a  chaige  than  which  nooa 
could  be  more  painful  to  him,  except  peshaps  that  of  hat^ 
ing  ridiculed  his  Bible. 
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Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales ;  and  &r  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song^ 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  possagings. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  al- 
most 
Forget  it  was  not  day !    On  moonlight  bushes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

.  A  most  gentle  maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve, 
(E'en  like  a  lady  vow'd  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,) 
Glides  through  the  pathways :  sh)e  knows  all  their 

notes. 
That  gentle  maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken 'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
Farewell,  0  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  ? 
Full  fain  it  would  delay  me !    My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  bis  ear. 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up. 
And  bid  us  listen  I    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening  star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  be  beheld  the  moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once. 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd 

tears 
Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam !    Well ! — 
It  is  a  father's  tale :  but  if  that  Heaven 
Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
lie  may  associate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell. 
Sweet  nightingale !    Once  more,  my  friends !  fare- 
weU. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

The  ttoBi  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'TIS  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life. 
Inaudible  as  dreams  !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought. 

But  0 !  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day. 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike  ! 

Dear  babe,  that  steepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leara  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !    For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thoUf  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself, 
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Great  uoivenal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasoas  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eaye-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOCETHEK  WrTH   AW  UNFINISHED  POEM. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  not  now,  my  friend  I  the  aiding  verse, 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares, 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  famt  look 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister 

She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  bis  nurse's  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
O  !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  hot  !— Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd— her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Pxepared,  when  be  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 
AGAIN. 

COMPOSED  DUBnrO  ILUTESS  AND  IN  ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
0  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 


Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  doTe, 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rests 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyM, 
Lull  with  fond  wo,  and  med'cine  me  with  sigfas : 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  eheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  Maj 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour,    . 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  favourite  flower 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  floweret  feels; 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals ! 


*  I  Qiterlj  recant  the  sentiment  conuined  in  the  lines 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all^reading  love 
Aught  to  t'fi^rfort  were  Impotence  of  mind, 
It  being  written  In  Scripture,  "Is*,  and  It  shall  be  given 
you,"  and  my  human  reaaon  being  moreover  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  oflbriog  petiUom  as  well  as  thanksgiv- 
lags  to  the  Deity. 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

My  honour'd  friend !  whose  verse  concise,  yet 

clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  as  **  never-sere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 
Embowers  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence! 
For,  like  that  nameless  rivulet  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd  s  the  cfaum'd 

eye 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  soften'd 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  poetk  moimt  <^ 

A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion's  fount  t 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low. 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  mountain's  lofty  frowning  bnisr. 
Ere  aught  ol  perilous  ascent  von  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  chum  oelays  th'  WkWbooiiBg 
feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vast, 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erglooms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  th*  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowers. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — ^there  collecting  flowers 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  poweia ! 

There  for  the  monarch-murder'd  soldierli  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues  }* 
And  to  that  holier  chapletf  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 

But  lo !  your  Henderson^  awakes  the  muse 

His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountainti  height ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer  views ! 
So  nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day*^  light. 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of 
night ! 

•  War,  a  firagroenL         -^  John  the  Baptist,  a  poem. 
X  Moaody  on  John  Headenon. 
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Still  soar,  mj  friend,  those  richer  views  arnoDg, 
Strong,  lapid,  fervent  flashing  fancy's  beam ! 
Virtue  and  tnith  shall  lore  yoar  gentler  song } 
But  poesy  demands  th'  impassion 'd  theme: 
Waked  by  heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's   mild 

gleam, 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream, 
Or  autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest- 

honour'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  FnAoxEnT  or  a  sexton's  tale. 

[The  author  has  published  the  following  humble 
fragment,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living 
poets.  The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic ; 
that  is,  suiud  to  the  narrator :  and  the  metre  cor- 
responds to  the  homeliness  of  the  diction.  It  is 
therefore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  poem, 
but  of  a  common  ballad  tale.  Whether  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  style,  in 
any  metrical  composition  not  professedly  ludicrous, 
the  author  is  himself  in  some  doubt  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  presented  as  poetry,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  author's  judgment  concerning 
poetic  diction.  Its  merits,  if  any,  are  exclusivley 
psychological.  The  story,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  narrated  in  the  first  and  second  parts, 
is  as  follows. 

Edward,  a  young  farmer,  meets,  at  the  house  of 
Ellen,  her  bosom  friend,  Mary,  and  commences  an 
acquaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes  and  in- 
tentions to  Maiy's  mother,  a  widow  woman  border- 
ing on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health, 
the  possession  of  a  competent  property,  and  from 
having  had  no  other  children  but  Mary  and  another 
daughter,  (the  father  died  in  their  infancy,)  retain- 
ing, for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
and  comelinem  of  appearance  i  but  a  woman  of 
low  education  and  violent  temper.  The  answer 
which  she  at  once  returned  to  Edward's  application 
was  remarlmble:  <*Well!  Edward,  you  are  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
daughter."  From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed 
under  the  mother's  eye;  and,  in  fine,  she  became 
herself  enamoured  of  her  future  son-iiwlaw,  and 
practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment  and  of 
calumny,  to  tranifer  his  affections  from  her  daughter 
to  herself.  (The  outlines  of  the  tale  are  positive 
ficts,  and  of  no  vciy  distant  date,  though  the  au- 
thor has  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters  of  the 
parties  and  the  detail  of  tl)e  incidents.)  Edward, 
however,  though  perplexed  by  her  strange  detrac- 
tion from  her  daughter's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the 


innocence  of  his  own  heart  still  mistaking  her  in- 
creasing fondness  for  motherly  affection;  she,  at 
length,  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after 
much  abuse  of  Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencies» 
exclaimed  with  violent  emotion — '*  O  Edward !  in- 
deed, indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for  yott-»»he  has  not  a 
heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I  that  love 
you !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  veiy 
day  settle  all  my  property  on  you." — The  lover's 
eyes  were  now  opened ;  and  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
whether  from  the  effect  of  the  honor  which  he  felt, 
acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and 
absurdity,  he  flung  her  from  him  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Irritated  by  this  almost  to  fren2y, 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  curse 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own  child.  Mary  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Ed- 
ward's laugh  and  her  mother's  blasphemous  prayer, 
and  fainted  away.  He,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  off  to 
Ellen's  home ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  mother, 
she  was  married  to  him.— And  here  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  par- 
tiality to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events, 
(though  at  the  time  that  I  composed  the  verses, 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  1  was  less 
averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  present,)  but  from 
finding  in  it  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect 
on  the  imagination,  from  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it  I  had  been  reading 
Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Oby 
Witchcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Heame's  deeply  interesting  anecdotes  of  similar 
workings  on  the  imagination  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
(those  of  my  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to,)  and  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes, 
and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  symp- 
toms of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 
beginning. 

[The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
sexton,  in  a  country  churchyard,  to  a  traveller 
whose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  graves,  close  by  each  other,  to  two 
only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  On -the 
first  of  these  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual : 
on  the  second  no  name  but  only  a  date,  and  the 
words,  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite.] 


PART   III. 

The  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be; 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree. 
3  z  2 
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On  the  hedge  elms  in  the  narrow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  coin ; 

Dear  Lord !  it  seems  but  yesterday — 
Young  Edward's  marriage  mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-boughM 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 

But  when  they  to  the  churchyard  came, 

I've  heard  poor  Mary  say. 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  vicar  joined  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church  path  they  retum'dr- 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back, 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set: 
That  moment— I  have  heard  her  say — 

She  wish'd  she  could  forget 

The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death  t 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive ; 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife : 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mazy  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay  t 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

« I'im  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reason ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

'Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  sticr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  mother  in  her  ways. 


But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways. 

And  weather  dark  and  dreary. 
Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  house. 

And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 

0 !  Ellen  was  a  faithful  friend. 

More  dear  than  any  sister ! 
As  cheerfal,  too,  as  singing  lark  j 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  it  was  dark. 

And  then  they  always  miss'd  her. 

And  now  Ash  Wednesday  came— that  day 

But  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man, 

Onc<r,  sir,  he  said  to  me. 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  clean  out 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  mother  walk'd  into  the  church- 
To  Ellen's  seat  she  went  i 

Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  chuich. 
All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 

Witli  courteous  looks  and  mild  i 
Thought  she, «  What  if  her  heart  should  melt. 

And  all  be  reconciled!" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clouds  were  black  outright  i 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glan 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church  tower  swinging  overhead. 

You  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
<*  0 !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

«  0  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  heaven. 
Although  you  take  my  lif<^— 

0  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

"  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

0  let  her  cursed  be!!.'" 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow, 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church  door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 

So  pale !  I  gness'd  not  why  t 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prajrers  were  done,  we  all 
Came  round  and  aak*d  her  whys 
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Giddy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  was 

Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all, 

A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  closelier  did  she  cling, 

And  tum'd  her  face,  and  look'd  as  if 

But  ere  she  from  the  church  door  stepp*d. 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

She  smiled  and  told  us  why  $ 

«« It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse," 

PART   IT. 

Quoth  she, «  and  what  care  I  ?" 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pass'd  it  off 

'TIS  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

Ere  from  the  door  she  stept— 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark ! 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 

Much  better  had  she  wept 

You  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  gives, 

The  Lord  he  takes  away : 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 

0,  sir !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

This  was  her  constant  cry — 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

« It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse- 

God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me : 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks. 

I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 

« It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse. 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

«« Ay,  sexton !  tis  a  toucliing  tale." 
You,  sir !  are  but  a  lad  s 

These  tears  will  come— I  dandled  her 

This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

When  'twas  the  merest  fairy- 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me. 

She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 

Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

From  Edward's  self,  before. 

**  0  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you !" 

Well !  it  pass'd  off!  the  gentle  Ellen 
Did  wellnigh  dote  ou  Mary ; 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea. 

And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more : 

He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

To  market  she  on  market  days. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee. 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 

And  then  away  they  flew  ! 

All  seem'd  the  same:  all  seem'd  so,  sir! 

As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

But  all  was  not  the  same ! 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?    0 !  no ! 

You  see,  good  sir!  that  single  hill  ? 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 

And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all. 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearfut 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

Must  sing  some  merxy  rhyme ; 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 

She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours. 

And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came, 
Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own. 

He  loved  them  both  alike: 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin  ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd  j 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

And  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast. 

They  saw  his  inward  strife ! 

She  took  her  by  the  hand, 

And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  aims. 

And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

Both  EUen  and  his  wife. 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand  $ 

And  Mary  could  not  cheek  her  tears. 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion ! 

Then  frenzy  melted  into  grief. 

Alas !  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

And  Edward  wept  aloud. 

Made  happy  by  compulsion ! 
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And  once  her  both  armi  suddenly 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung, 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 

Had  she  the  words  to  smother ; 
And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 

«  0  Christ !  you're  like  your  mother  !*' 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery ; 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

Lingering  he  raised  hb  latch  at  eve. 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb : 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

**0 !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead." 

Mary  look*d  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  hb  knees  in  prayer ; 
«  Her  heart  is  broke  !    0  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bear  !*' 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me. 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  th.e  hot  daySv  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how ; 

You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then,  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood  ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should,) 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook, 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  berries  hung, 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mom. 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
rris  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once. 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 


His  limbs  along  the  i 

Upon  a  mossy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay. 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  workiog  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side. 

And  talk'd  as  twere  by  stealth. 

«  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves. 

See,  dearest  Ellen  !  see .' 
'Tis  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e ; 

"  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory,  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue." 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays. 

What  colour  they  might  be : 
Says  this, «  They're  mostly  green  j"  says  that, 

"  They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast 

"  A  mother,  too !"  these  selfsame  words 

Did  Edward  miiUer  plain; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan 'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
«  0  God,  forgive  me  !"  he  exclaim'd, 

"  I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 

Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  bant 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  reliquum  in  futurum  tempos  relagatniiL    To* 
monaw  I  and  lo-morrow  (  and  to-morrow  !— 


DEJECTION; 

Air  ODE. 


Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  n 
Wiih  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dearl 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

Ballad  if  air  PoMekajpnu. 


Well  !  if  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Speoee, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  1 

Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
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Than  those  which  movld  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  dranght,  that  moans  and  cakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  XAilian  lute, 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo .'  the  new  moon  winter-bright] 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread, 
But  rimm*d  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 
I  see  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  ruin  and  squally  blast 
And  O !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed, 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
Uve! 

n. 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo*d. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green ; 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye  $ 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between. 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm*d,  but  always  seen : 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue  $ 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

III. 

My  genial  spirits  fail, 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
within. 

17. 

0  lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  Uve: 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow 'd 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd, 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth-* 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 

O  pure  of  heart !  thou  n^'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 


What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist. 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady !    Joy  that  ne'er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven. 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud ; 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud— 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voic^ 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VI. 
There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was 
rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth ; 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  O !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  "of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  $ 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 
Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.   Whataaeseam 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!    Thou  wind,  that  ravest 
without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  tairn,*  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  cloml^ 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds  I 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  bold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
Tis  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 


*  Taim  is  a  small  lake,  generally,  If  not  always,  applied 
to  the  lakes  up  In  the  mountains,  and  which  are  the 
feeders  of  those  in  the  valleys.  This  address  to  the  Mann 
wind  will  not  appear  extravagant  to  thoee  who  have  beard 
it  at  night,  and  in  a  mountainous  country. 
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But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderiogs — all  is 
over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud ! 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  temperM  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  bad  framed  the  tender  lay, 
Tis  of  a  litUe  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIII. 

Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  watch*d  the  sleeping  earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  lady  f  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  may'st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUTCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

OH  THE  TWZIITT-FOUHTH  STANZA  IN  HER  <<PA 
SAOE  OVER  MOUNT  GOTHAED.*' 


And  hail  the  chapel !  hail  the  plaUbrm  wild  1 
Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dait, 

With  well-strung  aim,  that  first  preserved  his  child, 
Then  aim'd  the  arrow  al  the  tyrant's  heart. 


Splendour'^  fondly  foster*d  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  P 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man ; 

Far,  £u  removed !   from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear! 
Enchanting  music  lull*d  your  infant  ear, 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart: 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

DetainM  your  eye  from  nature:  stately  vests, 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine, 
Rich  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine. 
Were  yours  uneani*d  by  toil ;  nor  could  you  see 
The  unenjoying  toiler*k  miMry. 


And  yet,  free  nature's  uncoirupted  child, 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  TeU ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measare  f 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame, 

All  living  frculties  of  bliss ; 
And  genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  loss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  feart 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife, 
Rome  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
Yet  the$€  delight  to  celebrate 
Laurell'd  war  and  plumy  state  s 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness-^ 
Pernicious  tales .'  insidious  strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be   ' 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury ! 
But  you,  free  nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  f 


You  were  a  mother !    That  most  holy  i 

Which  heaven  and  nature  bless, 

I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  eye. 
Each  twilight  thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  you  yourself  created.    0 !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother. 

Without  the  mother's  bitter  groans: 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another, 
By  touch  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  sense  to  roll. 
The  mother  of  your  infant's  soul ! 
The  angel  of  the  earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  eye  of  God, 

A  moment  turn'd  his  awful  face  away ; 
And  as  he  vicw'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living  nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
0  beautiful !  0  nature's  child ! 
'Twas  thence  you  hail'd  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  TeU  ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 
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ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

TsAKQuxLLmr !  thou  better  name 

Tbui  all  the  Jiunily  of  fame ! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage  { 

For  0 !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  truth. 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth, 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its 
roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  diyine, 
Thy  spirit  rests  !    Satiety 
And  sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  hope 
And  dire  remembrance  interlope, 
To  Tex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  th*  accustom'd  mead  j 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat  { 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole  ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 
ON  HIS  FKorosnro  to  dokesticate  with  the 

AUTHOB. 
COKPOSSD  IN  1796. 

A  mount,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep. 

Bat  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep. 
Or  colour'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Where  csrpress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild  $ 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash  { 

Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 
guiled. 
Calm  pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep  j 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb. 

Such  a  green  mountain  'twere  most  sweet  to 
climb. 
E'en  while  the  bosom  ached  with  loneliness— 
How  more  than  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 
bless 

Th'  adventuioiit  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 


Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

0  then  twere  loveliest  S3rmpathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash,— 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  t'  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  un watch 'd  distance  lag; 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly :  for  haply  there  uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamour'd  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims. 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow 'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedow'd: 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gives  thU  the  husband's,  that  the  brother's  kiss ! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod. 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age. 
And  bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

0  meek  retiring  spirit !  we  will  climb, 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 

And  from  the  stirring  wprld  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazmg 
eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
Well  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fitme, 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As   neighbouring   fountains    image,  each   the 
whole ; 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight, 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honour'd 
youth ! 

Now  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright ! 
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LINES  TO  W.  L.,  ESQ., 

WHILE  HE  SANG   A  SOITO  TO   PUHCELL'S  MX78IC. 

While  my  young  cheek  retaios  its  healthful  hues, 
And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear  i 
L  !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 

All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 
For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep  I 
But  should  UDcomforted  misfortunes  steep 

My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 

And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 
With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side. 

To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 
Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel- 
guide, 

Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 
Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOVUTET  HOHEWAEV;  THE  AVTHOH 
HAVING  EECEIVED  INTELUOENCE  OF  THE  KHTH 
OF  A  SON,  ■EPTEMBEE  20,   1796. 

Oft  o*er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 

Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth 
last) 

Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  past, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-question *d  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wote, 

0  my  sweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  door. 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  thou  art  dead, 

(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear,) 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve, 

While  we  wept  idly  o*er  thy  little  bier ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OP  FOR- 
TUNE, 

WHO  ABANDONED    HUfSELF  TO   AN    INDOLENT  AND 
CAUSELESS  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  wo, 
0  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear  f 

To  plundered  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fug-damps  brood 

O'er  th6  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
•trew'd. 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffln'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !    Then,  while 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
0  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tjrrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Deae  native  brook !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  sklmm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Tby  crossing  plaok,  thy  marge  with  wilk>w8 

And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  ▼ariout  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence !    On  my 
way, 

TIsioiis  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

Ahl  tb«t  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child  * 


SONNET. 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  ASKED,  HOW  I  FELT  WHEN  THE 
NUBSE  FIEST  PRESENTED  XT  INFANT  TO  ME. 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy: 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

luipress'd  a  father's  kiss:  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel  form  appear — 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear. 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

COPIED    FROM    A    PRINT    OP    THE    VIRGIN    ] 
CATHOLIC  VILLAGE  IN  AERXANT. 

DoRMi,  Jesu !    Mater  ridet, 
Qute  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu  !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dormis.  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  flla  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule.         ^ 


Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiling, 
M6ther  sits  beside  thee  smiling : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumetb. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth: 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! 


ti6ii  ytyto^at.  Flat,  in  Phadm. 
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ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S 
CHILD. 

Thb  day  among  the  faitbfhl  placed. 

And  fed  with  fontal  maona ; 
0  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna'k  dearest  Anna ! 

While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  fair, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
1*11  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer— 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  irirtnes  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  fancy's  eye; 

Meek  quietness,  without  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  love ;  and  true  love's  innocence. 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle  * 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown. 
Thy  mother  shall  be  miss*d  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own. 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister ; 

Some  hoary-beaded  friend,  perchance. 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath. 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance. 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

E'en  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  autumn's  latest  hour, 
And  wondering  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rich  with  the  selfsame  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud, 

Another  and  the  same  \ 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
RefaJung  from  its  mother's  breaat. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  such  my  inftafs  latest  si^ ! 
0  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie, 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 
70 


MELANCHOLY. 


A  YAAOlfEirr. 


Strbtcm'd  on  a  moulder'd  abbey's  broadest  wall, 
Where  running  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steei^^ 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  fern  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adder's  tongue*  was  there  { 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak. 
The  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flush'd :  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrought. 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  work'd  with  troubled 
thought. 
Strange  was  the  ( 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  virgin  mother  lay: 
And  now  they  check 'd  their  eager  tread. 
For  to  the  babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  viigin-motiier  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng. 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song, 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  on  earth. 

She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine  I 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  morn ; 
Peace,  peace  on  earth  I  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom. 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  tetate ! 

That  strife  should  vanbb,  battle  ceaae, 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story ,-^ 

Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fiune  and  gloiy  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring  i 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

<*  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  thereibreis  my  soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
Th%t  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child  I 


•  A  botanical  misuke.    The  plant  which  the  poet  hara 
describes  is  called  the  hart's  tonguew 
3  A 
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«  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  sire  and  starves  the  son ; 
The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won  { 
Plunders  God*B  world  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease  t 
I'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
Joy  rise»  in  me,  like  a  summer's  morn : 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom  I" 


TELL>S  BIRTHPLACE. 

IMITATED  TBOM  STOLBEKG. 

Make  tiiis  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  birthplace,  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread. 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage  bed. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest  $ 
And  kiss'd  the  babe,  and  bless'd  the  day. 
And  pray'd  as  mothers  used  to  pray : 

«  Vouchsafe  him  health,  0  God,  and  give 
The  child,  thy  servant,  still  to  live !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  thian  through  an  aimed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 

Tet  stirring  bloo^  in  freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

To  nature  and  to  holy  writ , 
Alone  did  God  the -boy  commit: 
Where  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace  t 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss. 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that*his  chosen  hand, 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Mlavery ^the  which  he  broke ! 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Oir  TBS  DENIAL  OF  nOfOETAUTT. 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  bric^  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer  gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whoU  of  being !    If  the  breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  e'en  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death, 

0  man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Tet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity. 


Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase, 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously ! 
Blank  accident !  nothing's  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state. 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  hopes,  thy  fears. 
The  counter-weights ! — Thy  laughter  and  thy  tears 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create. 
And  to  repay  the  other !    Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good  ? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mourner's  hood. 
Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices. 

Image  of  image,  ghost  of  ghostly  elf. 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  cold ! 
Tet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self  .^ 
Be  sad !  be  glad !  be  neither !  seek,  or  shun ! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why !   Thou  canst  have  none  i 
Thy  being's  being  is  a  contradictioiv 


ELEGT, 


IMITATED  FROM  OHE  OF  AKEVSIDE's  BLANK  VEB8E 
nrSCKIFTIONS. 

Neae  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  "sleeps  the  moonlight"  on  yon  verdant 
bed— 
0  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 
•    And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove ; 
Toung  Edmund !  fiuned  for  each  harmonious  strain. 
And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide. 
And  loads  the  west  wind  with  its  soft  perfume. 

His  manhood  blossom'd :  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 

But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pursue ! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wander'd  pale. 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view. 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gale. 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alarms. 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  ftlth  from  Edmund'k  anw 
Ck)uld  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 

Go,  (hiveller !  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fraught: 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  youth 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  riches  cannot  pay  for  love  or  truth. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

IMITATED  FBOM  8CHILLEE. 

Nevee,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  immortals. 
Never  alone; 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  sorrow-beguiler, 
lacchus !  but  in  came  boy  Cupid  the  smilet ; 
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ho !  PboBbuf  the  glorious  descends  from  his  throne ! 
They  adyuiee,  they  flott  in,  the  Oljrmpians  all ! 
With  divinities  fills  my 
Tenestrialhall! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  choir .' 
Me  rather,  bright  guests !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joy- 

ance. 
That  the  roofs  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
Ha !  we  mount .'  on  their  pinions  they  waift  up  my 
soul! 

O  give  me  the  nectar ! 
0  fill  me  the  bowl ! 
Give  him  the  nectar ! 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe!  pour  free! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view. 
And  like  one  of  us  gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it  I    lo  psean,  I  cry ! 
The  wine  of  th*  immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


EUBLA  KHAN ; 

OS,  A  TniOF  IN  A  DBVAM. 

{The  following  fragment  is  here  published  at 
the  request  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
and,  as  far  as  the  author's  own  opinions  are  con- 
cerned, rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  than  on 
the  ground  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  author,  then 
in  ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house 
between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Ezmoor  con- 
fines of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence 
of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been  pre- 
scribed, from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair  at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance, 
in  Purchas's  «•  Pilgrimage:'*—"  Here  the  Khan 
Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile 
ground  were  enclosed  with  a  walL'*  The  author 
continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep, 
at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time 
he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things 
with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 
expressions,  without  any  sensation,  or  consdoos- 
ness  of  effort  On  ^waking  he  appeared  to  him- 
self to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole, 
and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  tiiat  are  here  pre- 
served. At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately 
called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock, 
and  detained  by  him  above  an  boofyand  on  his 


return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained  some 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas ! 
without  the  alter  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  thai  phantom-world  so  fair 
Vantshes,  and  a  thousand  drclets  spread, 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Suy  a  while, 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  daresl  lift  up  thine  eyes~ 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return  1    And  k>,  he  suys, 
And  soon  the  fragments  dimof  lovely  fonns 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Yet,  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  originally,  as  it  were, 
given  to  him.  Za/apev  aiiov  aw :  but  the  to-mor- 
row is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a  very  different  character,  describing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease. 
— JVdf«  to  thefirtt  edUion,  1816.] 

Iir  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river;  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  simless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  t 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  iHIs, 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  i 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  0  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover ! 

A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fotmtain  moinently  was  forced; 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail  s 
And  'teid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river.     . 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  rsin. 
Then  reaish'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves  s 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasurenlome  with  caves  of  ice ! 
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A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  Yision  once  I  aaw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  ber  dulcimer  the  play'd. 

Singing  of  Mount  Abonu 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  sjrmphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me. 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry.  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair .' 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  ejta  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

EsE  on  my  b^d  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 

My  spirit  I  to  love  compose. 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  express *d .' 

Only  a  aeiue  of  supplication, 

A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere. 

Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony. 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scorn 'd,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  htBied,  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mlx'd, 
On  wild  or  hateful  objectv  fix'd. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  suffer'd,  or  I  did: 
For  all  seem'fl  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo, 
My  own  or  others',  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  saflTerings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 


Such  punishments,  I  eaid,  were  due 
To  natures  deepUest  stain'd  with  sin : 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
Th'  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
To  know  and  loath,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

Ilf  BKYEN  PARTS. 


Facile  credo,  plures  ease  Naturas  invislblles  quam  vbii. 
biles  in  renim  UDivereitate.  Sed  horum  omnium  familiam 
quis  nobis  enarrabiti  et  gradus  el  cognationes  el  discrl- 
mina  el  singulonim  munera  ?  Quid  agoni  f  qu»  loca 
habitant?  Harum  renim  notitiam  semper  ambivit  iage- 
nium  humanum,  nunquam  attigii.  Juvat,  interea,  Don 
difliieor,  quandoque  in  anlmo,  tanquam  in  tabul&,  majoris 
et  meliorifl  mundi  imaginem  contampla^ :  ne  mens  as- 
sueikcta  hodiernae  vitae  minutiis  se  contrahat  nimis,  et 
tota  subsidat  in  pusillas  cogitationea.  Sed  veriiali  interea 
invigilandum  est,  modusque  serrandas,  ut  certa  ab  incer- 
tis,  diem  a  nocie,  dittinguamus.— T.  Bormbt:  JrehaoL 
Phil.p.eS. 

PART  1. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner.  An  iBeiaat  mf- 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three :  5ulItoMM«te 

^*  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glitter-  »  /^^■•J"*' 

ingeye,  \~"    '"" 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  f 

**  The  bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd 

wide,  ' 

And  I  am  next  of  kin } 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand: 
"  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
''Hold  off!   unhand  me,  gnay-4)eaid 

loon  •" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  diopt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  tb«w«Miw 
eve—  ^g««ti.,p.u. 

*y*  IxMmd  by  the  i 

The  wedding-guest  stood  still,  ^ 

And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child ; 
Hie  mariner  hath  his  will.  > 

The  wedding^ipiest  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner: —  .. 

The  ibip  wag  dieer'd,  the  haHwor 

olear'd. 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hiU, 
fielow  the  light-house  top. 


THE    ANCIENT   MARINER. 
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ThanmriBsr  lelh  The  8110  CUDe  Op  UpOD  the  kft, 

S'JSiCii;."""  Out  of  th.  se.  came  be ! 

with  a  good  wind  And  he  shone  bright,  &nd  on  the  right 

Sf  iJtZi'S  Went  down  into  the  .ea. 

llM. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon 

The  wedding-guest   here   beat   his 

breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  weddiBg.      The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

tbc  nmriiMr  con-  Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 


Cinutb  hi*  tola. 


The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner : — 

Tha  ihip  dnwn  And  uow  the  STORX-BLAST  Came,  and 

bj  a  Monn  towaid  < 

thaMothpoic  °^ 

Was  tyrannous  a'nd  strong ; 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  load  roar'd  the 

blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerajd. 

The  iftBd  of  ice,  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy 
"*^^'*^'^  clifts 

Boands,  where  no  *.»»*« 

liTiag  ihiBf  VM  Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 
tobeieea.         ^^^  ghapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 
ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around : 

It  crack*d  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howPd, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

Till  a  greet  am-  At  length  did  cross  an  albatross: 
SSliSU"*  «».  Thorough  the  fog  it  came  j 
throegh  uie  enow  As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 


fog,  and  wee  re> 
ceived  with  great 
jor  uA   hoepita- 


Illy. 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine: 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moonshine. 

«  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner !       TheaBeieBtmari- 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  ^i^  tbTptow 
Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  my  Wniofgood 
cross-bow  "'**** 

I  shot  the  ALBATBOSS. 


Tm  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew 

behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow^ 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


We  haird  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 


fril'^^trth*':  ^^  »  ««^  «>^^  ^i°d  «?">«»«  ''P 
bird  of  food  behind; 

nip -"  ■"»  •"»»™»  ^  fo""''. 

ratumad  north-     And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
I^eli^!^-?*  Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing,         HieehipiBaiM  ay 
And  it  would  work  »em  wo :  IIIli*St*^riter, 

For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird   forkiiiingUiebini 

of  good'lnck. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch .'  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head,  Bit  wheo  ae  Coc 

__  cleared  obL  ther 

The  glorious  sun  uprist:  joetifjtha  eaoM, 

Then  aU  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  Jj;f^^,|^ 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist  eo^ioee  in  the 

»Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  «■'■•• 

slay 
That  brmg  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  The  Mr  brecn 

flew,  ^jp  ,a,^  the 

The  furrow  follow'd  free ;  **«"»«  ottta,  aad 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst       ^„  «„  ^  „„h- 
Into  that  silent  sea.  ee  Ow  Una. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  [[]|^'j^*|^ 

down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloo4y  sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  sHmy  things  did  crswl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

3  A  S 


aTeoied. 
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About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch*s  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

A  ipirit  had  foi-  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
SThtilliwbi;?.  «f  ^^^  «Pi»t  that  plagued  us  so , 
habituto  of  thh  Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow 'd  us 

Jl'iirtid  IJiu"    ^">"  ^«  ^^^^  ^^  ™"»*  *°^  »"°^- 

nor  uffete ;  eoitceniiii(  whom  Um  latraad  Jew,  JoMpbna,  tad  tha 
FUtoBic  CoBatantlnopolitu,  Mleiiul  PMllm,  maj  be  eonralted.  Tbey 
are  very  Baiiiaroiia,  aad  Uicre  b  no  cUnala  or  olanaot  wittioat  one  or 


And    every   tongue,  through    utter 

drought. 
Was  witherM  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 

Th«ihipinatca,iB  Ah!  well-a-day!  what  evil  looks 
Jii'd'wa^lw  Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
thewboiepiutmi  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
«r?!'ilru'.r'"  About  my  neck  wm  hun^. 


Ma-biid  rotud  hb  PART  III. 

BMk. 

Theae  pa8s*d  a  weaiy  time.    Each 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye, 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
The  aaciant  ma-  When  looking  Westward,  I  beheld 

■inar  beboldalli  a    .  *i.-        •     ^,.       ._ 

aicB  in  oie  oio.  -^  somethmg  in  the  sky. 

■•Btahrofll 

At  first  it  seemM  a  little  speck 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  it  still  near'd  and  near'di 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack*d  and  veer'd. 

At  ite  vmnt  ap.  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 
ril"oT;  lips  baked, 

abip ;  aad  at  a  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
J1^*J1J^,J^  Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

froB  tba  boBda  of  StOOd  ; 

*"^  I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck*d  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
A  flaah  or  joj.     Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

A>d  boRor  foi.  See  r  see !  (I  cried,)  she  tacks  no 

Iowa;  for  eaa  It  bo  «««.  f 

Bihlp,tbateoaioa  ^^^ ' 

oBwaid  withoat  Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
wiBd  or  tuo  ?      Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame, 
The  day  was  wellnigh  done. 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun  $ 


When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 


And  straight  the  sun  was  fleck*d  with  it 

^*"»  ofaiUp. 

(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace !) 
An  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud,) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  neais ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

sun. 
Like  restless  gossamers  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Aad  ita  rOa  ■» 


Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate ; 

And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 

Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ?  Tbo 

Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  ^dlehiilluik 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-Maxe  Life-in-Death  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 


The  naked  bulk  alongside 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 

"The  game  is  done!  I've  won,  I*ve 

won !" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  run  dipsi  the  stars  rush 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up !  At 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,  *^ 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night. 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam 'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip- 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  omiA 
moon,  "**"' 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 


•aiL^ 


tho  iWH«f 
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BatL(^<ii-DMtt  The  aoQls  did  firom  their  bodies  fly,— 

And  eveiy  soul,  it  pu8*d  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cmots-Bow .' 


PART   IV, 


Tht  waddiBf- 


,.-_«,  |u-.  **  ^  "^*  ******  ancient  mariner ! 
Tipirit  b  taikiog  I  ^*^*^  ^7  skinny  band !         [brown, 
to  him;  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.* 

« I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
But  ft.  aoeiMt  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding- 

nuiaar  uninth  j.  i 

him  or  hit  bodU7  gatSt  I 

Ufa,  tad  proeaad,  This  body  dropt  not  down. 

ath  to  ralata  hia  ^         r 

horribla 


Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

Ha  dnpiaaih  tha  The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 
2£.""  •'  ^  And  they  aU  dead  did  lie: 

And  a  thousand  thousand  s\imy  things 

Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 
lod  aiiTiath  that  I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

doad.  I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  diy  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  hHt  j 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

But  tha  cona  ht-  The  coM  sweat  melted  from  their 

athbrhimlBtha  i*.^v. 

aye  or  tha  daad  iimbS, 

MB.  Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they  t  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look*d  on 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 
But  0 !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

curse, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide  t 
Softly  she -was  going  up, 
^■ShTauu  ,0.  And  a  star  or  two  beside— 

Joan,  yat  atlU  mota  oawud  {  and  ofoiywhara  Iho  bhrn  diy  baloBfo 
to  tham,  and  it  thair  appoirtad  mt,  aad  thab  aattTa  oooatrr  aad  thair 
own  aatwal  homaa,  which  thay  aatar  aaaaaoaocad,  at  loidt  that  an 
eartalaly  aspaetad,  aad  yat  thara  it  a  tilaatjey  at  thair  arrival. 

•  For  ihe  lasl  two  lines  of  this  stansa,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
Stowej  to  Dulverton,  with  him  and  his  sister,  in  the 
autumn  of  1797,  that  this  poem  was  planned,  and  in  part 


In  hia 

and  flxadnam  ha 

yaancth  towaida 


Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  m^ 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread ;         \ 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  Iky} 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 


^ 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship  Bythail^oftha 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes ;  SToidt^^JjUl 

They  moved   in  tracks  of  shining  tarat  of  tha  great 

white,  «^- 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  oflT  ii^  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire ; 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coil'd  and  swam;   and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare ; 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on -me. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 


Thair  baanty  aad 


HaUettaththam 
la  hit  heart. 


ThatpaU  hagiBa 


The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ; 

And  from  my  neck  so  free  "  "^^ 

The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 

Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  V. 

0  SLEEP !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck.  By  tnat  of  tho 

That  had  so  long  remain'd,  H^LT^ii; 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  fiU'd  with  i»  mntbmA  with 

dew;  '■'^ 

And  when  I  awoke  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light— ahnost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 

It  did  not  come  anear ; 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails,  eoanMtioM  la 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere.  tha  tky  aad  tho 


The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roai  more 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 


aoaada  aod  teeth 
atnacaticMaaad 


^ 
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And  the  rain  pour*d  down  from  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  doud  was  cleft,  and 

still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  Fightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

Tha  bodies  of  tb*  The  loud  wind   never  reach'd  the 

•bipl   crew  an  tj 

iHpired,aadtlM  '°*P»      _  ^         , 

■hip  mofM  on.     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  i 
It  had  been  strange,  e'en  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  \ 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools — 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  puird  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 

But  sot  by  tbo  <c  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner !" 

!^b^te»uof  Be  c*>"tt»  t*>o"  wedding-gucst: 

Mfth  or  aiydi*  *Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

bUMsd  traep  of  P"iu, 

ufotie  ipiriti,     Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
■rat  down  by  A*  g^j  ^  ^^^op  ^f  gpirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd— they  droppM 

their  arms. 
And  cluster'd  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pass*d. 

Around,  around,   flew   each   sweet 

sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-drooping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and 

air, 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song. 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


It  ceased;  yet  stUl  the  saib  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he  « »^*jM- 1^ 

That  made  the  ship  to  go.  ^i«>e«  to  «» 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune,  »■«««€  tnmp,  bi« 

And  the  ship  stood  still  also.  JlJ^SSr* 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  to  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion- 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  hex 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sodden  bound: 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swoond. 


foanliaii  ■dak 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discem'd 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 


The  polar  cpiriiV 
ULlnw  immomBf 
Om  iBThiUe  in- 
haMlaato  of  tbe 
demat,  take  part 
In  hit  wffoac ; 
aid  two  of  then 
i«lata,oiwlo  iho 
otbat,  that  pea* 

*<  Is  it  he  ?"  quoth  one,  ^  is  this  the  uee  loDg  aad 

man  ?  ^'^  for  the  a.- 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross,  bath  been  accorl- 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low    ^^  ^^v-*;^ 
The  harmless  albatross.  «  twMth  wath- 

"  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  mftn 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  *<The  man  hath  penance 

done, 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  TI. 

FAST  VOICK. 

Bnr  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing— 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  io  fut  ? 
What  is  the  ocean  domg  ? 

SECOITD  VOICE. 

8tin  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 
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Ml 


If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  t 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  hint 


FISflT.  VOICE. 

The  mAriner  hath  But  why  drivcs  on  that  ship  so  fast, 

bMB  cut  iato  m  .„...       .  .    «  i 

tnnee ;  for  the  Without  or  wave  Or  wmd  ? 

aoffllie  power 

caoMth  th*  tmmI 

U,    dri..   MrtH.  ««»»»  ▼•««• 

^T.^  The  air  ia  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 


Fly,  brother,  fly .'  more  hi^  more 

high] 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

Tbe  tupernatrirai  I  woke,  and  we  Were  sailing  on 
Tn^'mJ!^  As  in  a  gentle  weather: 
awakM,  and  hii  Twas  night,  Calm  night,  the  moon 
2,T*    ""^  was  high  J 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
*  For  a  cbamel-duDgeon  fitter: 

All  fiz*d  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  passM  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  iiom  thsiri, 
Nor  tun  them  up  to  pray. 

J^««j»»tod-  And  now  the  spell  was  snapt:  once 

'"  ""''*'^  more 

I  viewM  the  ocean  green, 

And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  Uttle  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been,  seen— 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 
Its  path  was  not  opon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  spring- 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  lean 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  sbip, 
Tetshe8ail*dsofUy,too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 


0 !  dfeam  of  joy !  is  this,  indeed. 
The  ligh^4iouse  top  I  see .' 
IsthisthefaiU?  isfhistheksk? 
Is  this  Bj  own  eowijti^e  f 
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We  drifted  o*er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray—- 
0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass^ 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep*d  in  silentness. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes  that  shi 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


Tha  a«galie  tpi- 

Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were,  SL/TSZ^    ' 


of  light 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  tumM  my  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
0,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there .' 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat  { 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light  j 

This  seraph  band,  each  wived  his 

hand,- 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  0 !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  r  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast: 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven !  it  was  a  Joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  voice  t 

It  is  the  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  shrive  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  VIL 

This  hennit  good  lives  in  tiiat  wood    n* 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  *^  ^ 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  I 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  from  a  far  ooautr^. 


KAQ 
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ly      - 


The  tadtak 
rlntr  ii  mti 
UMpDotlbo 


He  kneels  at  moiD,  and  noon,  and 

eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump: 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neax'd :  I  heard  them 

talk, 
«  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights,  so  many  and 

fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?" 

>  **  Strange,  by  my  faith !"  the  hermit 

said — 
**  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp'd!  and  see 

those  sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

"  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolfs  young." 

<<  Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
lama-fear'd."— '« Push  on,  push  on  !'* 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 


"»-  Stunn*d  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 
^,  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 
drown 'd. 

My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips— the  pilot  shriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit 

I  took  the  oars  t  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 


■finj 

•th  Ub  to  tnvd 
framlaadtokai. 


«  Ha !  ha  •"  quoth  he,  <*  full  plain  I 

see, 
The  devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

t*  0  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man  !*'  Th*  ■ 

The  hermit  cross'd  his  brow.  ^tSTS^^hH^ 

«  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  « I  bid  thee  nitieahfivebim; 

«ad  tke  pcMjica 

■*y  of  lilt  uta  M 

What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?"         Um. 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  t 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  fkce  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me ; 
To  hun  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper-bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

FareweU,  farowell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone  t  and  now  the  wedding-gnest 
Tuxn'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 


iBdto  Iwe^bf 
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He  went  like  one  that  hath  been 

stunn'd, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  monow  mom. 


CHRISTABEL. 

PREFACE.* 

The  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seren,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The 
second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  Utter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with 
the  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  If  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1800,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect 
But  for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
blame.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
vile imitation  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional  $  who 
have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains 
in  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who 
would,  therefore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  cele- 
brated poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
and  who,  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
mit me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters. 

Tis  mine,  and  it  is  likewise  yours ; 
But  an*  If  this  will  not  do, 
Let  it  be  mine,  good  friend  i  fan  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christa- 
bel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple: namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may 
vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less, this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  sylla- 
bles is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
ends  of  convenience,  but  in  eorrespondence  with 
some  transition,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
passion. 

*Totheeditkmofl816. 


FAKTI. 

'TIS  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaken*d  the  crowing  cockt 

Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  lock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  honri 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over-loud  i 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full  i 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray: 
'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well. 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  f 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight  i 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray  ' 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  hx  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe : 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady,  ChrisUbel  I 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  telL— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  tkj. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damiel  bright, 
Diest  in  a  silken  robe  of  urtiite. 
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That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare ; 
Her  bIue-Tein*d  feet  unsandalFd  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  ^ee 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  :— 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear  ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  here  P 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet. 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet: — 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine ; 

Five  warrion  seized  me  yestermom, 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  white ; 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night. 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke: 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak, 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  i 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past. 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle-bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  (thus  ended  she,) 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose  i  and  forth  with  steps  they  pan'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel :— < 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be. 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

TUs  nigjit,  to  ihaw  your  eowh  with  me. 


They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  Chriitabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  we|l ; 

A  little  door  she  open'd  straight, 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without, 

Where  an  army  in  battle  aitay  had  march'd  out 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up^  a  weary  weight, 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  t 

Then  the  lady  rose  again, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  cross'd  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distresi ! 

Alas,  akis !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make  I 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  ChristabeL 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch ; 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying: 

But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame  i 

And  Christabel  saw  the  ladyl  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall. 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall 

O  softly  tread !  said  ChrisUbel, 

My  lather  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Christabel  ha  leet  doth  bare  t 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom— 
And  now  they  pass  the  heron's  room, 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath ! 
And  now  have  reach 'd  her  chamber-door ; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fasten'd  to  an  aogel^  feet. 
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The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below, 

0  weary  ladj,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  yon,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answer'd— Wo  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair*d  friar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  tbou  wert  here  \ 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 


But  soon,  with  alter*d  voice  said  f 

*^  Off,  wandering  mother  I    Peak  and  pine  ! 

I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee.*' 

Alas !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 

Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 

Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 

And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 

**  Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine — 

Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 

Off,  woman,  off!  'tis  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
Alas  !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wilder'd  you  ! 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  faintly  said, "  'TIS  over  now !" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  i 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright. 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright; 
She  was  most  beautiful  to  see. 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countr^e. 

And  thus  the  tofty  lady  spake— 
All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky. 
Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell. 
Even  I  in  my  degrees  will  try. 
Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  well. 
But  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Quoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she, 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  tovelineas. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro. 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  «lofle ; 
So  halfway  from  the  bed  she  rose. 


And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  Lady  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roll'd  her  eyes  around  i 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast  i 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side— 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  1 
O  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChristabeL 

Tet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side ! — 
And  in  her  anns  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say : 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PAKT  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  pahns  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face— 0  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis, 
Droaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
O  sorrow  and  shame !    Can  this  be  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  ? 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 
8  B 
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A  star  bath  set,  a  star  bath  risen, 
0  GeraldiDe !  since  anns  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine  !  one  hour  was  thine — 
Thou'st  had  thy  will !    By  taim  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  stilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see .'  the  Lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance  i 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free, 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her^feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet: 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  Hwere, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all  I 


Each  matin-bell,  the  baron  saith. 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said. 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  baid.  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other. 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother} 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud ; 


And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight, 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell, 
Awakens  the  Lady  Christabel. 
**  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Christabel  ? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  welL" 

And  Christabel  awoke,  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
0  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  fair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
«  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
«  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  well ; 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayM 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayM 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groQCD» 
Enter  the  baron's  presence-room. 

The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  Lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  ladyli  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vauz  of  Tryeiraaine  ? 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  t 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ) 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  reinaining, 
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Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  $ 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  bath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face  i 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 

Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  baron  forgot  his  age ! 
His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  rage; 
He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 
He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 
With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 
That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame, 
Were  base  as  spotted  infamy ! 

"  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 
My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 
And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 
My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men !" 
He  spake :  his  eyes  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  kenn'd 
Li  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  th'  embrace. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  yiew'd,  a  vision  feU 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain  * 
She  shrunk  and  shudder'd,  and  saw  again — 
(Ah,  wo  is  me !    Was  it  for  thee, 
Thou  gentle  maid !  such  sights  to  see !) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old. 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound: 

Whereat  the  knight  tum'd  wildly  round, 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  away, 
And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest. 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  aims  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  smpriae, 
**  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?" 
The  baron  said. — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer, «  All  will  yet  be  well !" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else ;  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 

Tet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  genUe  maid ! 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd,       « 


She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  her  Other's  mansion. 

«Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul !"  said  Leoline. 
«  Ho !  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along, 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood. 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood. 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

"Bard   Bracy,  bard  Bracy!   your   horses  are 

fleet, 
Te  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  ball ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home : 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array, 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam : 
And  by  mine  honour !  I  will  say 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! — 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone  $ 
Yet  ne'er,  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice, 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing: — 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name— 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the 
old  tree. 
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And  in  my  dreams,  methoaght,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found  % 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer*d,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry  t 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neek. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke  $  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  t 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away— 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day, 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Biacy  said:  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 

I'hen  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine. 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove. 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song. 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  be  spake, 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes. 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  couch'd  her  bead  upon  her  breast, 

And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel— 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well .' 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  t\^6  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  bead. 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dready 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 
One  moment-^and  the  sight  was  fled ! 
But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 
And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round. 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief. 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  roU'd  her  Urge  bright  eyes  diyine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 

She  nothing  sees — ^no  sight  but  one ! 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 


That  all  her  features  were  resignM 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mindi 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  tranee. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconseioas  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father's  view- 
As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  tranee  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  a  while,  and  inly  pray'd  i 
Then  falling  at  the  baron's  feet, 
<*  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away !" 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say  i 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild ; 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died  $ 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  tordl  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share, 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wiki 
Dishonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 
DishoDOur'd  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman^  jeahmsy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end- 
He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere. 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  k>iter  here  f 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  baid  ebey'd  { 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  afed  kni^t.  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  FART  IL 

A  UTTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  wiHi  red  roond  cheeks 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father^  eyes  with  lighti 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fiwt 
Upon  his  heart,  that  be  at  last 
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Must  needs  express  his  lo?e^i  < 

With  words  of  unmeeat  bitterness. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  so  sJl  unlike  each  other  t 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  soRow  and  shame  should  this  be  true !) 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom,  save  from  rage  and  pain. 

So  talk^  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Vemse,  a  breeze  'taaid  blossoms  8tra3ring, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young ! 
Whm  I  was  young  ?— Ah,  woful  when! 
Ah  for  the  change  twixt  now  and  then ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along:— 
Like  those  trim  ski£fk,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers*  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  int  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely  5  love  is  flower^like  j 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
0  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here  I 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'TIS  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolT'd  :^ 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size  t 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  fh>m  thine  eyee ! 
Life  is  but  thought:  so  think  I  vriil 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  stilL 
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FmoM  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  litfle  snug  farm  of  the  earth, 
And  set  bow  his  stock  went  on. 
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Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  long  tail 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

O !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  bestt 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail   came 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawter  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  his  stable. 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  his  brother,  AbeL 

A  FOTHECAEV  ou  a  whito  hone 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  £riend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop,  * 
Quoth  he !  we  are  both  of  one  college ; 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once, 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity  $ 


*  And  all  amid  them  slood  the  7We  qfL^ 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  (query  paper  money  7) ;  and  next  to 

Life 
Our  Death,  the  TVee  if  Stmeledge,  grew  last  by.— 

•  *•••»• 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thiof 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  oormorant—Por.  Loet^  TV. 

The  allegory  here  is  so  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  «a- 
rioue  readingt  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  one 
might  expect  to  find  It  noted,  that  for  "Life"  Cod.  quid 
habentt  "  Traded*  Though  indeed  the  trade,  i.  e.  the 
bibliopolic,  so  called,  xftr'  ({^itv,  may  be  regarded  as  ^« 
sansu  errdnenHori:  a  suggestion,  which  I  owe  to  a  young 
retailer  in  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  hearhig  a  description 
of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties,  country  houses,  etc.  of 
the  trade,  exclaimed,  '*  Ay  I  that's  what  I  call  l\fe  now!" 
—This  "Life,  our  Death,"  is  thus  happily  contrasted  with 
the  Iruits  of  aoiboEahip.— Sic  nos  non  nobis  melllficamus 
Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Fire,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter  first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Poet,  the  three 
first  iUnzas,  which  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth, 
were  dicuted  by  Mr.  Souibey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concluding  suuua,  two  or  three  are  omitted  as  grounded 
on  subjects  that  have  lost  their  interestr-and  for  better 


If  any  one  should  ask,  who  General meant,  the 

author  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  did  once  see  a 
red-laced  person  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  dress  betook  for 
a  general ;  but  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most 
certainly  he  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned.  In 
simple  verity,  the  author  nevei-  meant  any  one,  or  In. 
deed  any  thing  but  to  put  a  concluding  slania  to  his  dog- 
gerel. 
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COLERIDGE. 


And  the  Devil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
It  cot  its  own  throat    Theie  i  qooth  be,  with  a 
smile. 
Goes  *'  England's  eommerdal  prosperity." 

As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  helL 


General  *s  burning  &ce 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  hack  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


EPIGRAMS. 


I  ask'd  my  Idr,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay, 
^  By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 
'  Nesera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

11. 
«  Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fur  i 
**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  ^— 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line  i 
Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only— only-«aU  me  Odne  /" 


Slt  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  Us  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  Ubrses,  cows,— 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twqfold  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  n9t  to  take  his  spouse  ! 


HoABSE  Blevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times  i 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  is  rhymes. 

But  folks  say  Bf sevius  is  no  ass  t 
But  Msevius  makes  it  dear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an  i 
An  ass  without  an  ear ! 


Thxbx  comes  from  old  AvaroH  grave 
A  deadly  stench — why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  sohI  wiUiin  his  grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  said. 
That  Mr.  —  was  dead  i 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking,  sigh'd,  and  si|^hing  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity!'* 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  hea^ 
Repeating  what  &e  tenth  had  said, 
"  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity !" 


YovB  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir  .*— it  cannot  fail— 
For  tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  taiL 


SwAm  sing  before  th^  die— tweie  nohnd  tiling 
Did  certain  peiions  die  before  they  ling. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACHO. 

Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weaiy  hours, 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powtis, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne^  has  kaowB 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone  i 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grkC 
In  vain !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  eontinuQus  adie. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seem'd  alone  to  wake  i 

0  friend  I  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  garden  and  its  fiiSxy, 

The  love,  the  joyance,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emeiging  from  a  mist:  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  steep, 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer^ 
dream, , 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stote  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest. 
As  though  an  infanfto  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  oy 

thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost  i 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kmdled  from  above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  love  $ 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man ! 
Wild  strain  of  scalds,  that  in  the  sea-worn  caves 
Rehearsed  their  war4peU  to  the  winds  and  waves ; 
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Or  fateful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maidA, 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast  t 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array, 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  Terse  which  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew  *d. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
'Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
E'en  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  poesy ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee. 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee, 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone, 
As  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  revesLl'd  to  innocence  alone. 

Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 

And  of/  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand, 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand ; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer. 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop. 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  sooop. 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

'TIS  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings. 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings: 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she 

dwells. 
With  old  Boccaccio'^  soul  I  stand  possest. 
And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  0  thou  once  free. 
And  always  fiur,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills ! 
And  famous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rilii ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine. 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 


Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  bath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn ; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  love  lies  listening  to  their  falls ; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  th*  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance ! 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance. 
See !  Boccace  sits',  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Masonides  ;* 
But  from  his  mantle's  ibid,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Ovid'b  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  !t 
O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page. 
Where,  half-eooceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to 
thy  muse  I 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  vettal  fires,  of  which  her  h>ver  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 


•  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  the  glory  of  having  fim 
introduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  country. 

1 1  know  few  more  striking  or  more  Intenstlng  proofii 
of  the  overwhelming  Influence  which  the  study  oi  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  exercised  en  the  jodgmenia, 
feellngih  and  Imaginations  of  the  IhecatI  of  Europe  at  thp 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  literature,  than  the 
peasage  In  the  Fllocopo  of  Boccaccio :  where  the  sage  In- 
structor, Racheo,  as  soon  as  the  young  prince  and  the 
beautiful  girl,  Blancaflore  had  learned  their  letteit,  seui 
them  to  study  the  llWy  Book,  OvufaJriyXovi.  "In- 
eomlnoib  Racheo  a  mettere  II  suo  ofllclo  In  essecuxbne 
con  inieta  sollecltttdine.  E  luo.  In  breve  tempo,  inssg* 
naio  a  conoscer  le  lell8re,/ece  Ugtr§  U  tanto  libro  d*  Ov- 
vidiot  tul  quaU  il  •ammo  poMta  numtra,  earns  i  mmti 
fuodU  di  Vmar§  t(  dtbbano  neftaddi  eumioecmdtnJ* 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


James  Mohtookert  was  bom  in  Irvine,  Ayr- 
shire, in  1771.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethjen,  commonly  called  Mora- 
vians,— a  sect  by  no  means  numerous  in  England, 
and  still  more  limited  in  Scotland.  Having  pre- 
viously sojourned  for  a  short  time  at  a  village  in  the 
Irish  county  of  Antrim,  they  placed  the  future  poet 
at  the  school  of  their  society  at  Fulnick, near  Leeds, 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.  They  were  the  victims  of 
their  zeal  and  humanity ;  the  husband  died  in  Bai^ 
badoes,and  the  wife  in  Tobago. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Fulnick,  and,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  as  a  student,  **  from  very  indolence,*' 
he  was  placed  by  them  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield 
near  Wakefield.  This  ungenial  emplojrment  be 
considered  himself— not  being  under  indentures — 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
with  a  view  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world. 
After  spending  other  two  years  at  a  village  near 
Rotherham,  and  a  few  months  with  a  bookseller  in 
London,  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Gales  of  SheiBeld,  who,  published  a  news- 
paper i — ^to  the  management  of  which,  in  1794,  he 
iocceeded.  This,  though  conducted  with  companiF- 
tive  moderation,  exposed  him  to  much  enmity^- 
rather  inherited  from  his  predecessor  than  actually 
incurred  by  himself.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
those  days  was,  like  faith, « the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  ;*'  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproach,  against  men  in  **  high  places," 
was  punished  as  libellous.  Montgomery  did  not 
indeed  share  the  fate  of  some  of  his  stem  sectarian 
forefathers}  but  in  lieu  of  maiming  and  pillory, 
he  had  to  endure  fine  and  imprisonment.  Within 
eighteen  months,  and  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  manhood,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  had  twice  consigned  him  to  a  jail.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  his  opinions,  without  being 
the  object  of  open  persecutions.  <Wearied  out,  at 
length,  he  relinquished  hi^  newspaper,  in  1825. 
Recently  one  of  the  government  grants  to  British 
worthies  has  been  conferred  upon  him;  and — it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour— by  Sir  Robert  Peek 

The  poet  continues  to  reside  in  Sheffield, — 
esteemed,  admired,  and  beloved:  a  man  of  purer 
mind,  or  more  unsuspected  integrity,  never  existed. 
He  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  letters )  and 


by  the  upright  and  unimpeachable  tenor  of  his  life — 
even  more  than  by  his  writings— the  persuasive 
and  convincing  advocate  of  religion.  In  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  Montgomery  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  middle  stature:  his  countenance  is 
peculiarly  bland  and  tranquil;  and  but  for  the 
occasional  sparklings  of  a  clear  gray  eye,  it  could 
scarcely  be  described  as  expressive. 

Very  early  in  life,  Montgomery  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  They  were  not,  it  would  appear, 
favourably  received  by  the  public ;  and  he  writes, 
the  disappointment  of  his  premature  poetical  hopes 
brought  with  it  a  blight  which  bis  mind  has  never 
recovered.  **  For  many  years,**  he  adds,  **  I  was 
as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird ;  and  when  the  power 
of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  enei|^,  self- 
confidence,  and  freedom  which  happier  minstrels 
among  my  contemporaries  have  manifested.*'  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was  published  in  1806 ; 
the  West  Indies,  in  1810;  the  World  before  the 
Flood,  in  1813 ;  Greenland  in  1819 ;  the  Pelican 
Island,  in  1827:  he  has  since  contented  himself 
with  the  production  of  occasional  venes. 

Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  gold  from  the 
*<  sounding  brass'*  of  poetry,  must  place  the  name 
of  James  Montgomery  high  in  the  list  of  British 
poets ;  and  those  who  consider  that  the  chiefest 
duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion, 
virtue,  and  humanity,  must  acknowledge  in  him 
one  of  their  most  zealous  and  efficient  advocatea. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  bolder  flints  of 
imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  above,  he  never 
sinks  beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  detiiet  the 
attainment  If  he  rarely  startles  us,  he  still  moie 
rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied ;  he  does  not  attempt 
that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  there- 
fore is  at  all  times  successful.  To  the  general 
reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  early  bias  of  his  mind 
and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — ^we  may  not 
say  tainted— the  source  from  whence  he  drew  his 
inspirations,  and  that  his  poems  are  **  sicklied  o'er*' 
with  peculiar  impressions  and  opinions  which  fail 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. We  should,  however,  recollect,  that,  although 
he  has  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  his  popularity  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them ;  but  that  those  who  read  poetry  for  the 
delight  it  afibrds  them,  and  without  any  reference 
to  his  leading  design,  acknowledge  his  merit,  and 
contribute  to  his  fame. 
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THE   WANDERER   OF   SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Ur  8IX  PABT8. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Thx  hiBtorical  focts  alluded  to  in  The  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland  may  be  found  in  the  aupplement  to 
Coze*8  TrayelSyin  Planta**  History  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  and  in  Zschokke's  Invasion  of  Swit- 
zerland by  the  French,  in  1798,  translated  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  ^_^ 

PART   L 

A  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  his  lamlly,  coosiiUng  of 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  her  youog  cbildreai  emigrat- 
ing from  their  country,  in  consequence  of  its  subjugation 
by  the  French,  in  1796,  arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  shep- 
herd, beyond  the  itontiers,  where  they  are  hospitably 
entertained. 


**  WARDEREm,  whither  dost  thou  roam  ? 

Weaiy  wanderer,  old  and  gray } 
Wherefore  bast  thou  left  thine  home 

In  the  sunset  of  thy  day  ?" 

WAHDSRES. 

'<  In  the  sunset  of  my  day. 
Stranger !  I  have  lost  my  home  t 

Weaiy,  wandering,  old,  and  gray— 
Therefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

<*  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
Fainting  in  their  weak  embrace ; 

There  my  daughter's  charms  behold. 
Withering  in  that  widow 'd  face. 

"  These  her  infants— O  their  sire. 
Worthy  of  the  race  of  Tell, 

In  the  battle's  fiercest  fire. 
In  his  countiy's  battle  fell !" 


**  Switzerland,  then,  gave  thee  birth  V* 

WAirOEBXX. 

**  Ay — 'twas  Switzerland  of  yore ; 
But,  degraded  spot  of  earth. 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more: 

**  O'er  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood. 
Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl'd ; 

Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 
Rolling  round  a  buried  world." 


**  Yet  will  time  the  deluge  stop  i 
Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest ; 

On  St.  Gothard's*  hoary  top 
Shall  the  ark  of  Freedom  rest" 

WAHDEUB. 

••  Ne !— irfeparably  loet, 

Od  the  day  that  made  vs  slaTes, 
Freedoml  ark,  by  tempest  tost, 

Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 


*  St.  Goihard  is  the  name  of  the  higher  mountain  In 
«he  canton  of  Dri,  the  birthplace  of  Swiss  independence. 


«  Welcome,  wanderer  as  thou  art, 
All  my  blessings  to  partake  \ 

Yet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  thine  injured  country's  salBe. 

«  On  the  western  hills  afar 
Evening  lingers  with  delight, 

While  she  views  her  fiivourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night 

"  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot. 

Enter  freely,  freely  share 
All  the  comforts  of  my  cot. 

Humble  shelter,  homely  fxn. 
«  Spouse,  I  bring  a  suffering  guest. 

With  his  family  of  grief ; 
Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest,* 

Yield  the  exiles  sweet  reliel" 

shefherd's  wits. 
« I  wUl  yield  them  sweet  relief  t 

Weary  pilgrims !  welcome  here  \ 
Welcome,  family  of  grief, 

Welcome  to  my  warmest  cheer." 

WAIVDERER. 

**  When  in  prayer  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blessing  from  above, 

Heaven  shall  take  the  wanderer's  part. 
Heaven  reward  the  strangert  love." 

SHEPHERD. 

«  Haste,  recruit  the  failing  fire, 
High  the  winter-fagots  raise  % 
See  the  crackling  flames  aspire  % 

0  how  cheerfully  they  blaze ! 

«  Mourners,  now  forget  jrour  cares, 
Aild,  till  supper-board  be  crown'd. 

Closely  draw  your  fireside  chairs  % 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round." 

WAKDERKR. 

«  Host,  thy  smiling  daughters  bring. 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine  i 

Let  them  mmgle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine." 

SHEPHERD. 

<*  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  boys  i 
This  enchanting  circle,  this 

Binds  ttie  social  loves  and  joys : 
rris  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss .'" 

WAKDEBSR. 

**  0  ye  loves  and  joys !  that  sport 

In  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss. 
Oft  with  me  ye  held  your  court  t 

1  had  once  a  home  like  this ! 

<*  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  couotiy's  rills  i 

The  foundations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

<*  But  those  streams  no  longer  pour 
Rich  abundance  roimd  my  lands ; 

And  my  father's  cot  no  more 
On  my  father's  mountain  stands. 
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«  By  a  hundred  winters  piled. 

When  the  glaciers,*  dark  with  death. 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild. 

Hang— suspended  by  a  breath  z 

<'  If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm. 

Headlong  down  the  steeps  they  fall ; 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm, — 

Bounding,  bursting,  burying  all. 

"  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale. 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high. 

All  that  view  it  from  the  vale, 
All  that  hear  it  combg,  die  :— 

**  In  a  day  and  hour  accurst. 
O'er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst. 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell !" 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Hush  that  melancholy  strain ; 
Wipe  those  unavailing  tears. 

WANDEREB. 

**  Nay — I  must,  I  will  complain  | 
'TIS  the  privilege  of  years: 

« »Tis  the  privUege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  impart : 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
£ase  the  agonizing  heart" 

SHEFHXRD. 

"  Yet  suspend  thy  griefs  a  while ; 

See  the  plenteous  table  crown'd ; 
And  my  wife's  endearing  smile 

Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

«  Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots. 

Honey,  from  the  wild-bee's  nest. 
Cheering  wine  and  ripen'd  fruits  t 

«  These,  with  soul-sustaining  bread, 
My  paternal  fields  afford : — 

On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed ; 
Holy  pilgrim  *  bless  the  board." 


PART  n. 

After  supper,  the  Wanderer,  at  the  desire  of  his  hoit, 
relates  the  sorrows  and  suflbrings  of  his  coiintzy  during 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  It  by  the  French,  in  con- 
nezioB  with  his  own  sloiy. 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Wanderer  !  bow'd  with  griefs  and  years. 
Wanderer,  with  the  cheek  so  pale, 

0  give  language  to  those  tears ! 
Tell  their  melancholy  tele." 


•  More  properly  the  avalanches ;  immense  accmoula^ 
lions  of  ice  and  snow,  balanced  on  the  veige  of  the  moun- 
tains in  such  subtle  suspense,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives,  the  tread  of  the  traveller  may  bring  them  down 
in  destmcUon  upon  him.  The  glacieni  are  more  perma- 
nent masBM  of  ice,  and  ibrmed  rather  in  the  vallexs  than 
on  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 


WAITDERER. 

«  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek. 

Tell  a  mystery  of  wo 
Which  no  human  tongue  can  speak. 

«  Not  the  pangs  of  *  hope  deferr'd' 

My  tormented  bosom  tear:-^ 
On  the  tomb  of  hope  interr'd 

Scowls  the  spectre  of  despair. 

«  Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise. 
Height  o'er  height  stupendous  hurl'd  ; 

Like  the  pillars  of  the  skies. 
Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world : 

«  Bom  in  freedom's  eagle  nest, 
Rock'd  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage» 

Nursed  at  freedom's  stormy  breast. 
Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

«  High  o'er  Underwalden's  vale. 
Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom  i 

Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sail 
O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  bome  ; 

"  There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  upon  my  father's  farm  :— 

O !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 
Rich  in  every  raral  chaim ! 

«  There,  my  life,  a  silent  stream, 

Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  resti 
Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 

On  the  waking  mother's  breast. 

**  Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  worid. 

In  its  horrible  career, 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

<*  On  the  princely  towers  of  Beme 

Fell  the  Gallic  thunderstroke ; 
To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 

All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 

'*  Reduto  then  his  standard  raised. 
Drew  his  sword  on  Brunnen's  plain  ;* 

But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 
Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

*■  Where  our  conquering  fathers  died. 
Where  their  awful  bones  repose. 

Thrice  the  battle's  fate  he  tried. 
Thrice  o'erthrew  his  country's  foe8.t 

**  Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 
Fighting  on  their  father's  graves  ! 

Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 
Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  l^ 

•  Brunnen,  at  the  ftot  of  the  mountains^  on  the  bordecs 
of  the  Lake  of  Uri,  where  the  flni  Swiss  patriots^  Walter 
Furst  of  Uri,  Werner  Staul&cher  of  Schwltz,  and  Arnold 
of  Melchtal  in  Underwalden,  conspired  against  ihs  ty- 
ranny of  Austria  in  1307,  again  in  1796)  became  the  seat 
of  the  diet  of  these  three  forest  cantons. 

t  On  the  plains  of  Morgarthen,  where  the  Swiss  gained 
their  first  decisive  victory  over  the  firce  of  Austria,  and 
thereby  secured  the  independence  of  their  cmmtry ;  Alejs 
Reding,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  litUe  cantons,  Uri, 
Schwi^,  and  Underwalden,  repeatedly  rq;iulsed  the 
Invading  army  of  France. 

t  By  the  resistance  of  these  small  cantons,  the  FMbcIi 
General  Scbawenbouif  was  compelled  to  respect  their 
independence,  and  gave  them  a  solemn  pledge  to  that 
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"  Thus  my  country's  life  retired. 
Slowly  driven  from  part  to  parti 

Underwalden  last  expired, 
Underwalden  was  the  heart* 

« In  the  valley  of  their  birth. 

Where  our  guardian  mountaini  stand  i 
In  the  eye  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Met  the  warriors  of  our  land. 

**  Like  their  sires  in  olden  time, 
Arm*d  they  met  in  stem  debate  | 

While  in  every  breast  sublime 
Glow'd  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

"  Gallia's  menace  fired  their  blood : 
With  one  heart  and  voice  they  roee  i 

Hand  in  hand  the  heroes  stood, 
And  defied  their  fidthless  foes. 

**  Then  to  heaven,  in  calm  despair. 
As  they  tum'd  the  tearless  eye, 

By  their  country's  wrongs  they  sware 
With  their  country's  rights  to  die. 

<<  Albert  from  the  council  came— 
(My  poor  daughter  was  his  wife  | 

All  the  valley  loved  his  name  i 
Albert  was  my  staff  of  life.) 

<*  From  the  council  field  he  came  t 

All  his  noble  visage  bum'd ; 
At  his  look  I  caught  the  flame ; 

At  his  voice  my  youth  retum'd. 
«  Fire  from  heaven  my  heart  renews. 

Vigour  beat  through  every  vein  $ 
All  the  powers,  that  age  had  hew'd. 

Started  into  strength  again. 
«  Sudden  from  my  couch  I  sprang, 

Every  limb  to  life  restored  $ 
With  the  bound  my  cottage  rang. 

As  I  snateh'd  my  fathers'  sword. 
<*  This  the  weapon  they  did  wield 

On  Morgarthen's  dreadful  dayi 
And  through  Sempach'sf  iron  field 

This  the  ploughshare  of  their  way. 
**  Then,  my  spouse !  in  vain  thy  fears 

Strove  my  fury  to  restrain ; 
0  my  daughter !  all  thy  tears. 

All  thy  children's,  were  in  vain. 


purport ;  but  no  sooner  had  ihey  disannedi  on  the  faith  of 
tbw  engagement,  than  the  enemy  came  suddenly  upon 
them  with  an  immense  force ;  and  with  threats  of  exter- 
mination compelled  them  to  take  the  civic  oath  to  the 
new  constitution,  Imposed  upon  all  Switzerland. 

*  The  inhabiunts  of  the  lower  valley  of  Underwalden 
alone  resisted  the  French  message,  which  required  sub- 
mission to  the  new  conatltution,  and  the  Immediate  sur- 
render, alive  or  d€ad,  of  nine  of  their  leaders.  When  the 
demand,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  destruction,  was 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 
valley,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  took  up  arms,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  country. 

t  At  the  batUe  of  Sempach,  the  Auatrians  presented  so 
Impenetrable  a  front  with  their  projected  spears,  that  the 
Swiss  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  attack, 
till  a  native  of  Underwalden,named  Arnold  de  Wlnkelried, 
commending  his  fiunily  to  his  eottntrymen,  sprang  upon 
the  enemy,  and  burying  as  many  of  their  spean  as  he 
could  grasp  in  his  body,  made  a  breach  in  their  line ;  the 
tSwiss  roshed  in,  and  routed  the  Austrians  wHh  a  tenrible 
alaughter. 


"  Quickly  from  our  hastening  foes, 
Albert's  active  care  removed. 

Far  amidst  th'  eternal  snows. 
Those  who  loved  us,^those  beloved.* 

**  Then  our  cottage  we  forsook  $ 
Yet  as  down  the  steeps  we  pass'd. 

Many  an  agonizing  look 
Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cast. 

«Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  glen, 
Where  in  arms  our  brethren  lay  i 

Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men. 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

**  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time, 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand, 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime. 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

«  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  firom  view  | 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
Roll'd  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

«  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
8tantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crowo'd, 

Seem'd  the  mother  of  the  vale, 
With  her  children  scatter'd  round. 

«  Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 

Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head. 
Like  the  widow  of  the  vale 

Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 
«  Happier  then  had  been  her  fate. 

Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe, 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state. 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low !" 

SHSraUlD. 

«  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed ! 

Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd  t 

<<  Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?" 

WAIfDEBEX. 

«  Ah !  it  was  not  thus  to  be !" 


*  Man  of  grief !  pursue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  Uberty." 


PART  in. 

Hie  Wanderer  continues  his  narrsUve,  and  describes  1 
battle  and  massacre  of  Underwalden. 

WAIfDKBKB. 

**  From  the  valley  we  descried. 
As  the  Gauls  approach 'd  our  shores, 

Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 


•  Many  of  the  Underwalders,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  removed  their  families  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alps ;  and  themselves  returned  to  join  ttieir 
brethren,  who  had  encamped  in  their  native  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  awaited  the  auaek  of  the  enemy. 

t  The  capital  of  Underwalden. 
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"  Then  th«  mouotain  echoes  nog 
With  the  claDgour  of  alanns : 

Shrill  the  sign&l  trampet  saog ; 
All  oar  warriors  leapt  to  arms. 

**  On  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh. 

Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood, 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretchM  to  fly. 

<<  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  might ; 
Back  we  hurlM  them  from  the  strand, 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight 

.^Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood. 

Till  the  booming  waters  swell'd 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

**  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden's  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression's  black  array, 
Dash*d  invasion  from  her  shore. 

^  Gaul*!  surviving  barks  retired, 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled ; 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired, 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

"  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  soon  return 'd ; 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

'<  Star  of  Switzerland !  whose  rays 
Shed  fluch  sweet  expiring  light. 

Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  Into  night  :— 

«  Star  of  Switzerland!  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung  s 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  .'f 

•*  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 

In  the  wilderness  of  night. 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light: — 

«  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold : 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood, 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roU'd. 

«  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm 'd. 

All  the  valley  burst  awake ; 
All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd, 

From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


•  The  French  soade  their  first  attack  on  the  valley  of 
Underwalden  from  the  lake:  but,  ader  a  desperate  con- 
flict, they  were  victoriously  repelled,  and  two  of  their 
vessels,  containing  five  hundred  men,  perished  in  the  ea- 


t  In  the  last  and  decisive  battle,  the  Underwalders 
vrere  overpowered  by  two  French  armies,  which  rushed 
upon  them  from  the  oppoeite  ntounuins,  and  surrounded 
ijMlr  camp,  while  an  assault,  at  the  same  Ume,  was  made 
upon  them'  from  the  lake. 


« In  that  valley,  od  that  shore^ 

When  the  graves  give  up  tbdr  d«ad. 

At  the  trumpet's  voice  once  mere 
Shall  those  slombereri  quit  tbdr  bed. 

<<FoT  the  glen  that  gave  them  birth 
Hides  their  ashes  in  its  vromb : 

0 !  tis  venerable  earth. 

Freedom's  cradle,  freedomli  tomb. 

"  Then  on  every  side  begun 

That  unutterable  fight; 
Never  rose  th'  astonish'd  sun  • 

On  so  horrible  a  sight 

**  Onee  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
(Twas  an  omen  of  our  &te) 

Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scatterM  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

«  While  the  parents  fed  their  young, 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean. 

By  voracious  famine  stung. 

Wildly  screaming,  rush'd  between. 

'*  Fiercely  fought  the  eagle-twain. 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest, 

Till  their  little  ones  were  slain. 
Till  they  perish'd  on  their  nest 

*  More  unequal  was  the  fray 

Which  our  band  of  brethren  wafed ; 
More  insatiate  o'er  their  prey 

Gaul's  remorseless  vultures  raged. 

<*  In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood. 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves. 

And  inguird  us  with  a  flood. 


<<  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  i 

Firm  in  fortitude  divine. 
Like  th?  eternal  rocks  we  stood. 

In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

«  Till  by  tenfold  force  assail'd. 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  fail'd. 

Then  our  courage  blazed  the  higher. 

*<  Broken  into  feeble  bands. 

Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 
Weak  and  weaker  grew  our  hands. 

Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts. 

*<  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms. 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray. 

Children  raised  their  little  arms 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

**  On  their  country's  dying  bed. 

Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  breatiii 
Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 

Married  at  thine  altar,  Death.t 


*  At  Schaffhauseo.— See  Coxe's  Travels 

t  In  this  miserable  conflict,  many  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Underwalden  ibught  in  the  ranks  by  their 
husbands,  and  fitthees,  and  friends^  and  fell  gtoioosly  te 
their  country. 
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«  WnHf  sefttterM  o*er  the  plmia, 
Bloodier  still  the  batde  si«W|— 

O  ye  spirits  of  the  eleia, 

Slain  on  Omwc  your  prowMs  slew  i 

«  Who  shall  now  yviir  deeds  relate  ? 

Ye  that  fell  vawept,  unknown  i 
Mourning  for  your  country'*  ftt^ 

But  rejoicing  in  your  own. 

**  Virtue,  valour,  naught  avail'd 

With  «o  neiciless  a  foe  $ 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  Ail'd, 

Cowards  then  could  strike  ft  bhnr. 

"Cold  and  keen  th'  assassin's  blade 
Smote  the  father  to  the  ground  | 

Through  the  infant's  breaet  eonvey'd 
To  the  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

**  Underwalden  thus  expired ; 

But  at  her  ezpiriog  flame. 
With  fraternal  feeling  fired, 

Lo,  a  band  of  Switzert  came.t 

"  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake. 
Like  a  winter^  weight  of  snow. 

When  the  huge  lavanges  bveak, 
Devastating  all  below.f 

«  Down  they  msh'd  with  beMllong«iight, 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wind  \ 

All  before  them  fear  and  flight, 
Death  and  silence  all  bcAdnd. 

«*  How  the  forest  of  the  foe 
Bow'd  before  the  thunder  strokes. 

When  they  laid  the  cedars  low. 
When  they  overwhelm^  the  oaks. 

«  Thus  they  heWd  their  dreMlAal  mwr% 

Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield, 
Terrible  in  death  they  lay, 
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PART    IV. 

The  Wanderer  xelates  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Albert. 


«  PuEDOB  the  memory  of  the  brafe, 
And  the  spirits  of  the  dead ; 

Pledge  the  venerable  ^ve. 
Valour's  conseonted  bed. 

"  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul, 
This  inspiring  goblet  take  i 

Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 
For  thy  martjrr'd  brethren's  i 


*  An  Indiscrtanlnate  massacre  Ibnowva  the  battle. 

t  Two  hundred  self-devoted  heroes  flem  Ihe^anton  of 
SwHx  arrived,  at  the  close  of  the  baule,  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren  of  Underwalden ;  -tod  pertebed  to  a  mui,  after 
having  slain  thrice  their  munbw. 

t  The  lavangee  are  tremendous  torrents  of  meltiiig  snow 
that  tumble  fnm  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  and  deluge  all  the 
country  before  them. 
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WAIfDEUB. 

"HaU.'-HiUhaa.'  the  patriot'^  grave, 

Valourii  venerable  bed  t 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

Hail !  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

"  Time  their  triumphs  shall  proclaim. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this,— 

Immortality  of  fame, 
Lnmortality  of  bits." 

SHEPHERD. 

**  On  that  melancholy  plain. 

In  that  conflict  of  despair. 
How  was  noble  Albert  slain  ? 

How  didst  thou,  old  warrior,  faxe  f '' 

WAirDEBXX. 

'*  In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  batUe  bled. 

Where  bis  country  lost  her  life, 
Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

'*  When  our  phalanx  broke  away. 
And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell. 

Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  ^b^ 
Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell ; 

<*  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
Lions  rallying  round  their  doi, 

Albert  and  his  warriors  stood ; 
We  were  fow,  t>ut  w«  t^re  men. 

**  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground, 
Arm  to  ann  repell'd  the  foe  j 

Every  motion  was  a  wound. 
And  %  death  was  eveiy  bkm. 

"  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 
Warmer  with  expiring  light  | 

Thus  autumnal  •oMtoon  etream 
JMder  thromgh  the  darkening  night 

"  Miracles  our.ehanpions  wrought — 
Who  their  dyiiig  deeds  shaU  tftU ! 

0  how  gloriously  they  fought ! 
How  triumphantly  they  fell ! 

•*  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  eonquer'd,— they  died  free. 

Albert  stood,— himself  a  hostt 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  wae  he. 

*<  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep. 

Till,  in  hoaiy  gloom  array'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep  i 

«  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands. 
Bright  and  beattteous  fmn  mfor. 

Shining  untodiatant  lands 
Like  a  new-created  ctar. 


*  Mont  Bianc ;  which  is  so  much  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding Alps,  that  h  catches  and  retains  the  beams  of 
the  sun  ttoentg  wtfrmt^  eariier  and  later  than  they,  and, 
crowned  with  eternal  IcOi  may  be  seen  Cram  an  immense 
disunce  purpling  with  hi*  eastern  light,  or  crimsoned 
with  his  setting  glocy  while  mist  and  obscurity  test  on  the 
mountains  beluw. 
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«  WhUe  I  struggled  through  the  fight, 
Albert  was  my  sword  and  shield ; 

TUl  strange  horror  quench*d  my  sight, 
And  I  fainted  on  the  field. 

«« Slow  awakening  from  that  trance, 
When  my  soul  retum'd  to  day, 

Vanish'd  were  the  fiends  of  France^ — 
But  in  Albert's  blood  I  lay. 

«  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign ; 
Slain  for  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 

From  the  blow  that  menaced  mine. 
«*  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 

And  was  gazing  on  my  face ; 
As  I  woke,— the  spirit  fled. 

But  I  felt  his  last  embrace." 


**  Man  of  suffering !  such  a  tale 
Would  bring  tears  from  marble  eyes !" 

WANDEREm. 

«  Ha !  my  daughter's  cheek  grows  pale !" 

wardebeb's  wiee. 
«  Help !  0  help !  my  daughter  dies !" 

wahdebeb. 
«  Calm  thy  transports,  0  my  wife ! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans*  sake !" 

WANDEEES'fe  WI7E. 

«  0  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  life, 
0  my  child,  my  child,  awake  !'-' 

WANDEBEB. 

"  God !  0  God,  whose  goodness  gives  j 
God !  whose  wisdom  takes  away — 
Spare  my  c^iJd.*' 


« She  Uves,  she  lives!" 

WAHDEBEB. 

«  Lives  ?— my  daughter,  didst  thou  say  ? 

"  God  Ahnighty,  on  my  knees. 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead:— she  lives  once  mora." 

WAITDEBEB^  DAUOBTEB. 

"  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 

Call'd  him  back  to  hated  life: 
0  that  I  had  perish'd  there. 

Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife !" 

WAHDEBEB. 

"  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  ? 

Albert,  answer  from  above ; 
Tell  me, — are  these  infants  thine. 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

warsebeb's  dauohteb. 
«  Does  not  love !— my  father,  hear ; 

Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 
Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear 

For  my  parents',  children's  sake. 


**  Bow'd  to  Heaven's  myatenons  will, 

I  am  worthy  yet  of  you ; 
Yes !— I  am  a  mother  still. 

Though  I  feel  a  widow,  too." 


**  Mother,  widow,  mourner,  all. 
All  kind  names  in  one,— my  child; 

On  thy  futhful  neck  I  fall| 
Kiss  me,— are  we  reconciled  ?" 


wakdebibb's  dauohteb. 
«Te8,  to  Albert  I  appeal: 

Albert,  answer  from  above. 
That  my  father's  breast  may  feel 

All  hiB  daughter's  heart  of  love." 

SHEFHEBD^  WITE. 

«  Faint  and  wayworn  as  they  be 
With  the  day's  long  journey,  tire. 

Let  thy  pilgrim  family 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire." 

WAKDEBEB. 

*<  Yes,  the  hour  invites  to  sleep; 

Till  the  morrow  we  must  part>-» 
Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep. 

Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart 

**  Sorrow-soothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light; 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  close — 
Dream  of  Paradise  to-night" 


,     PART   V. 

The  Wanderar,beiii«  leaalone  with  theshepheid,ralaiM 
his  adventures  after  the  battle  of  UndenraUen. 


<*  Wren  the  good  man  yields  his  breath, 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies,) 

Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 
Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

"  Peace  to  Albert's  awful  shade. 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  oeaae ; 

And  to  Albert's  ashes,  laid 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peaee." 

WANDEBEB. 

«  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay. 

Till  the  hour  when  twiUght  pale. 
Like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 

Wander'd  down  the  darkening  vale. 

«  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 

Where,  embracing  friends  and  foes. 
Dead  and  dying,  strew'd  the  ground. 

«  Many  a  widow  fix'd  l^er  eye. 
Weeping,  where  her  husband  bled. 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by. 
Prattling  to  his  father  dead. 
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(*  Many  a  mother,  in  despair, 

«  One  pale  moment  fix'd  I  stood 

Turning  up  the  ghastly  slain, 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there, 

Horror  petrified  my  blood,— 

Whom  she  long*d  to  seek  in  vain. 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fear. 

«  Dark  the  eyening  shadows  rollM 

«  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 

On  the  eye  that  gleam'd  in  death  i 

O'er  my  limbs ;  I  felt  on  fire. 

And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 

Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame    ^. 

On  the  lip  that  gasp*d  for  breath. 

In  the  instant  to  expire." 

«  As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame. 

SHEFHEHD. 

—She  was  ckUdUts  by  l^er  look,— 

«  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak. 

With  refreshing  cordials  came ; 

Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke. 

<*  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 

While  it  wresUes  with  the  blast" 

Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 

On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old. 

Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

«  Ay !— my  heart,  unwont  to  yield. 

*■  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength. 

Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  aflEright, 
And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 

As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen  j 

I  began  my  lonely  flight 

And  I  hid  my  chai;ge  at  length 

In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

«  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew. 

Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

**  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 

To  the  battle  scene,  I  sought. 

Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

'Mongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade  $ 

• 

«  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 

Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed  $ 

«  Scythes  for  swordrf  our  youth  did  wield. 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 

In  that  execrable  strife  t 

Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughter,  breathed  with  life. 

«  Sounds  and  voices  fiU'd  the  vale. 

Heard  alternate  loud  and  low  { 

**  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 

ShouU  of  victory  sweU'd  the  gale. 

While  the  glimmering  moon  arose. 

But  the  breezes  murmur'd  wo. 

Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave ; 

There  his  hallow'd  limbs  repose^ 

«  As  I  cUmb'd  the  mountain's  side. 

Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

«  Tear*  then,  tears  too  long  represt. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 

Gush'd:— they  fell  like  healing  balm. 

Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 

Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

«  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 

«  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed. 

When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain. 

Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined. 

And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

This  forlorn,  unhappy  head. 

Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  childhood'^  hours. 

From  their  mother's  arms  set  free. 

**  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 

Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowers. 

Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 

Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise, 
From  the  clasping  arms  ot  sleep. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth, 

«  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 

Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes. 
And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 

They  had  fed  their  father's  flocks, 
Told  their  love,  and  pledged  theiriruth. 
In  the  shadow  of  those  rocks. 

«  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song. 

« « Ha !  my  son— my  son,'  I  cried, 

« Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  ?' 
<  Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied  { 

In  the  merry  mingling  dance. 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along, 
Ifow ! ^Perdition  seize  thee,  Franee  1" 

« Save  my  wife— my  children  save.' 

« In  the  passing  of  a  breath 

••  Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  cries 

This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er: 

Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around. 

Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  death. 

While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 

Silenee  se^'d  them  as  before. 

Palpitated  on  the  ground  ?" 
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WAVDEBEB. 

«  Wrath  in  silence  heaps  bis  store. 
To  confound  the  guilty  foe ; 

But  the  thunder  will  not  roar 
Till  th«  flash  has  struck  the  hlow. 

«  Vengeance,  vengeance  will  not  stay : 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia's  head, 

Sudden  as  the  judgment-day 
To  the  unexpecting  dead. 

«  From  the  Revolution's  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  his  mother's  blood, 

He  shall  eat  his  father's  heart 

<*  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime, 
He^— but  distance  mocks  my  sight, 

O  thou  great  avenger.  Time  ! 
Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light" 

SHEPHEBD. 

«  Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well. 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine : 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  ooontry's  woes  and  thine." 

WAHDEBES. 

'•Though  the  moon's  bewUder'd  buk. 

By  the  midnight  tempest  tost. 
In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark, 
^In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost  i 

«  Still  my  jovmey  I  pursued. 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep. 

Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep. 

«  Stant«— a  melancholy  pyre— 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind. 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

«  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  tumM, 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light  j 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  bnm'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night  $ 

«  While  the  red  UlomiAed  floed. 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood, 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

<*  Bflldst  th»  mountains  fiar  away. 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 

Whence  a  slow  eonsuming  ray 
Glimmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

«  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired, 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled ; 

Still  I  gazed: ^the  spark  expired— 

Nature  seem'd  extinct: — I  fled. 


•*  Fled ;  and,  ere  the  noon  of  day, 
Reach'd  the  lonely  goat-herd's  nest. 

Where  my  wife,  my  children  lay — 
Husband— father— *think  the  rest" 


PART    VI. 


*  The  town  of  Sums,  and  ihe  summndiiiK  villages, 
wen  burnt  by  the  French  on  the  oight  after  the  batUe  of 
Uoderwalden,  and  the  beantifol  ««]ley  vw  ooAvertad 
into  a  wildemesa 


The  Wanderer  lolbrms  the  shepherd  that,  after  the  exan>- 
ple  of  manj  of  his  countrymen  fljing  from  the  tyranny 
of  France,  it  is  his  intention  to  seule  in  sooie  renuM 
province  of  America. 

SHEPHEBD. 

«  Wahdebeb,  whither  wouldst  thon 

To  what  region  far  away 
Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home. 

In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  ?" 

WANDEBEB. 

« In  the  twilight  of  my  day, 

I  am  hastening  to  the  West| 
There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay, 

Where  the  sun  retires  to  rest 

I        <*  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantic  floods, 

Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  sky. 
Realms  of  mountains,  dark  with 
In  Columbia's 'boiom  lie. 

**  There,  in  glens  and  caverns  nide. 

Silent  since  the  world  began. 
Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 

Unbetray'd  by  faithless  man  j 

«  Where  a  tyrant  never  trod, 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known, 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone  i 

M  ^Thither,  thither  would  I  roam  i 
There  my  children  may  be  free; 

I  for  them  will  find  a  home. 
They  shall  find  a  grave  for  me. 

«  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 

In  their  native  land  repose. 
Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 

Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

«  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  day 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 

Never  since  creation  lay 
On  a  hnman  breast  before  i — 

*<  Yet  In  sweet  communion  there. 

When  she  follows  to  the  dead, 
Shall  my  bosom's  partner  share 

Her  poor  husbfmd's  lowly  bed. 

«  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grave. 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 

Bid  the  floweiy  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winter  waste  of  years." 


"  Long  before  thy  sun  descend. 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings  cease; 

Late  and  lovely  be  thine  end ; 
Hope  and  triumph,  jqy  and  peace ! 
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"  At  our  lokM,  at  day'fe  deehne. 
Brighten  through  the  gathoring  gloom. 

May  thy  latest  iBoaMiitt  ihioe 

Through  tho  nightfall  of  the  tomb.** 


"  Though  our  pareoti  porish'd  here, 
Like  the  phoenix  on  her  nest, 

Lo !  new»iedged  her  wings  appear, 
HoTering  in  the  golden  West. 

**  Thither  shall  her  sons  repair. 
And  beyond  the  roaring  main 

Find  their  native  country  there. 
Find  their  Switzerland  again. 

**  Mountains,  can  ye  chain  the  will  i 
Ocean,  canst  thou  quench  the  heart  / 

No }  I  feel  my  country  still, 
LiBEaTT  !  wbere*er  thou  art 

**  Thus  it  was  in  hoary  time. 
When  our  fathers  sallied  ibrth. 

Full  of  coofidence  sublime. 

From  the  famine-wasted  North.* 

***  Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 

Wild  as  Scandinavia,  give, 
Power  Eternal !  where  our  flocks 

And  our  little  ones  may  live.* 

*«  Thus  they  pray»d  j a  sacred  hand 

Led  them  by  a  path  unknown. 

To  that  deaf  delightful  land 
Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

**  To  the  yale  of  Switz  they  came, 

Soon  their  meliorating  toil 
Gave  the  forests  to  the  flame, 

And  their  ashes  to  the  soiL 

**  Thence  their  ardent  labours  spread. 
Till  above  the  mountain  snows 

Towering  beauty  show*d  her  head. 
And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

**  So,  in  regions  wild  and  wide, 
We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods. 

Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  pride. 
Plough  the  valleys,  tame  the  floods  $ 

**  Till  a  beauteous  inland  isle. 

By  a  forest  sea  embraced. 
Shall  make  desolation  smile 

In  the  depth  of  his  own  waste. 


*  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Swiss,  fhftt  they  are 
descended  from  the  ancient  SeandinavlaBS;  among  whom, 
In  a  remote  age,  thera  anee  so  grieToua  a  (amine,  that  h 
was  deierroined  In  the  usembly  of  the  nation,  that  erery 
tenth  man  and  his  family  should  quit  their  eoonuy,  and 
seek  a  new  poMeaioa.  SU  thousand,  choeen  by  kit,  thia 
emicraied  eionce  ffom  the  North.  They  fnved  to  Ood 
to  conduct  them  lo  a  land  like  their  own,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  freedom  and  quiet,  finding  food  for  their 
lamiIles,aQdps«iifelurthetar«attte.  Ggd,eaarilhetradl- 
tton,  led  them  to  a  valley  among  the  Alps,  whMO  th^ 
cleared  away  the  forests,  built  the  town  of  Swiu,  and 
afterwards  peopled  and  cultivated  the  cantons  of  Url  and 
Uodsrwalden. 


<<  There,  unenvied  and  nnknown. 
We  shall  dwell  seenie  and  free. 

In  a  country  all  our  own. 
In  a  land  of  iiherty.** 


^  Tet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams, 
Unbeloved,  shall  bring  to  mind. 

Warm  with  evening's  purple  beams. 
Dearer  olyects  left  behind  i 

**  And  thy  native  country^  >ODg> 

Caroird  in  a  foreign  clime. 
When  new  echoes  shall  prolong, — 

Simple,  tender,  and  sublime  i 

«  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  before  thy  banish'd  eyes, 

Underwalden's  charming  vale 
And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise  I** 


**  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  Tell  ; 

By  Mogarthen*s  awful  fray ; 
By  the  field  where  Albert  fell 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day  i 

«  Soul  of  Switzerland,  arise ! 

Ha!  the  spell  has  waked  the  deadt 

From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 

Switzerland  eicalts  her  head. 

**  See  the  queen  of  mountains  stand 

III  immortal  mail  complete. 
With  the  lightning  in  her  hand, 

And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feet 

M  Hurk !  her  voice  t— ^  My  sons,  awak»  i 
Freedom  dawns,  behold  the  day: 

From  the  bed  of  bondage  break, 
'TIS  your  mother  calls^— obey.' 

<*  At  the  sound,  our  fathers'  graves, 

On  each  ancient  battle-plain. 
Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main. 

« Rise, my  brethren !  castaway 
All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slaves  t 

Rise,— your  mother's  voice  obey. 
And  appease  your  fathers*  graves. 

«  Strike !— the  conflict  is  begun  i 
Freemen,  soldiers,  follow  me. 
Shout !  the  victory  is  won,'— 

SwnZBBLAHD  AMD  UBBBTT  !" 
SHEFHKBD. 

**  Warrior,  warrior,  stay  thine  arm ! 
Sheathe,  0  sheathe  thy  frantic  sword !" 

WAHDBnXA. 

<«  Ah !  I  lave— I  f ain^-^the  charm 
Fliesj       and  memory  is  restored. 

**  Yee,  le  agony  restored 

From  the  too  tnasporting  eharm  t— - 
Sleep  for  ever,  0  my  sword ! 

fie  4hoa  wItherM,  0  mine  arm ! 
3  0  S 
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**  Switzeilftnd  is  but  a  name  t 
^Yet  I  feel,  where'er  I  roun, 

lliat  my  heart  is  still  the  same, 
Switzerland  is  still  my  1 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thkee  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weaiy  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  erening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toil. 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish  r— 0  my  mother  earth. 

Take  home  thy  child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 
Resembling  me. 

Hark !— a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear ; 
My  pulse,— my  brain  runs  wild,— I  rare ; 
— ^Ah !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

— '«  I  am  THE  OKAVX  !" 

"  The  GKAVE,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide  i 
y   0  listen  !— ^I  will  speak  no  more :— - 
Be  silent,  pride ! 

«  Art  thou  a  wnncH  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
If  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair? 

<(  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

«  Lash'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind. 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 
A  friend  in  me. 

"  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell  $ 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ; 

By  death  and  hell  I 

<*  I  charge  thee  uvz !— repent  and  piiy, 
In  dust  thine  infsmy  deplore; 
There  yet  is  mercy'  go  thy  way. 

And  sin  no  more. 


**  Art  thou  a  MovmirER  ?— ^Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights. 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown. 

And  tranqiiil  ni^ts  ? 

«  0  LIVE !— and  deeply  cherish  stUl 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past: 
Rely  on,Heaven*to  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last 

^  Art  thou  a  wakdeeer  f — ^Hast  thou  seen 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 
A  shipwreck^  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 
Misfortune'fe  marie  ? 

"  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condemn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Live  ■— thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 
A  quiet  home. 

«  To  FEiENDSHip  dldst  thou  trust  thy  fame. 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 
A  surer  blow  ? 

**  LrvE !— and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told  t 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship'^  gold. 

<*  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  grieft  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

**  Did  wouakH  charms  thy  youth  beguile. 
And  did  the  fair  one  foithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  ? 

<*LiVE !    'Twas  a  folse  bewildering firei 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 
But  kills  the  heart 

**  Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  deer. 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye ; 
To  ask^— and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
Till  she  reply. 

**  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  bretst, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 
In  woman's  love. 

«  -^Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be,r- 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  Gon. 

«  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break; 
AflUctions  all  his  children  feel  i 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercyli  sake. 
He  wounds  to  heaL 

« Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  bis  providence  adore  t 
Tis  done !— Arise  I  He  bids  thee  stand. 
To  fall  no  i 
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<*  Now,  tnyeUer  in  the  Ttle  of  toui, 
To  realma  of  everlMtiDg  light. 
Through  time'fe  dirk  wiMeraesf  of  yetn. 
Pursue  thy  flight 

**  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep^ 
A  rest  for  wearj  pilgrims  found  | 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground, 

«  The  soul,  of  origin  diyine, 
6oD*to  glorious  image,  freed  from  claj. 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 
A  star  of  daj. 

**The  svH  is  hut  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  rxyxk  dik.** 


ODE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 

Oir  THE  FmOSFKCT  OF  IRTASIOR. 

0  TOE  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die. 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repose. 
And  triumph  where  they  lie ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appeals, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affeetion'fe  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman*!  tears ! 

Their  loveliest  natire  earth 
Enshrines  the  fsllen  brave  { 
In  the  dear  land  that  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

^But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foes  away. 
And  the  blue  monsten  of  the  deep 
Be  surfeited  with  prey.— - 

No !— they  have  'scaped  the  waves, 
'Scaped  the  sea-monsten'  maws ; 
They  come !  but  0,  shall  Gallic  slaves 
Give  English  freemen  laws  ? 

By  Alfred's  spirit, No! 

—Ring,  ring  the  loud  alarms  { 

Ye  drums,  awake,— ye  clarions,  blow. 

Ye  heralds,  shout «  To  arms !" 

To  arms  our  heroes  fly  i 
And,  leading  en  their  lines. 
The  British  banner,  in  the  sky. 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forms 

Its  terrible  array } 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountain  storms. 

That  thunder  on  their  way. 

The  rushing  armies  meet ; 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath. 
The  strong  earth  shudders  at  their  ftet» 
Hie  day  grows  dim  with  death. 


—Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Your  children's  hearts  inspire ; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread. 
Rekindle  an  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return  $ 

Our  fathers'  spirits  rise  i 

—My  brethren,  in  your  breasts  they  bum. 

They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  launch  upon  the  foe 
The  lightning  of  your  rage ; 
Strike,  strike  th'  assailing  giants  low, 
The  Titans  of  the  age. 

They  yields— they  break,— they  fly. 
The  victory  is  won  { 

Pursue  !— they  faint— they  iall,— they  die— 
0  stay  !^the  work  is  done. 

Spirit  of  vengeance !  rest: 
Sweet  mercy  cries,  **  Forbear !" 
She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast  t 
Thou  wUt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

—Thus  vanish  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye  i 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  those 
Who  conquer,— those  who  die. 

O'enhadowing  laurels  deck 

The  livhig  hero's  brows  i 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck. 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangen  he  has  braved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  eot. 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daugfaten  of  Albion,  weep  t 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Your  fathen,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  you  and  freedom  slain. 

0  gently  close  the  eye 
That  loved  to  look  on  you ; 
O  seal  the  lip  whose  earliest  sigh, 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true : 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowen 

Their  winding-sheet  perfume ; 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  true-love  showers 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomb. 

For  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears. 

—Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die ; 
And  0  be  mine  like  their  repose. 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 


Their  loveliest  mother  earth. 
Enshrines  the  fsllen  brave; 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  tiiem 
Thtj  find  their  tranquil  grave. 
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HANNAH. 

At  fond  sixteen  my  rofing  heart 
Was  pierced  by  lore's  detightfol  dartt 
Keen  transport  throbb'd  through  every  rein, 
^I  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain ! 

Where  circling  woods  embower^  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid: 
I  stole  her  hand,— it  shrank,— but  no ; 
I  would  not  let  mj  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 
I  mark*d  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  bat  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ragr. 
The  sun,  enamour'd,  woos  young  May  i 
Nor.May,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Turns  from  the  sun  her  blushing  faoei 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love  i 
Ah  !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon, 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose, 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pour*d  his  vial  on  my  head. 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Tet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood,— and  all  his  wrath  defied  $ 

I  stood,— though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soiil  in  twain. 

I  sbunn'd  my  nymph  r— and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  hei^-^or  I  ceold  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o*er  my  mind, 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o*er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  hafcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest  t 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  mild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

*Twas  on  a  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing, 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring, 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more  j 
And  fancy  sketch'd  my  married  lot. 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise,— 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes ; 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear,— 
My  fond  heart  listen 'd  in  mine  ear. 

I  reach'd  the  hamlet:— all  was  gay ; 
I  love  a  mstic  holiday. 
I  met  a  wedding,'— stepp'd  aside ; 
It  pass'd-— my  Hannah  was  the  bride. 


^Theie  is  m grief  thit  eannot  fe«l| 

It  leaves  a  wmuid  diat  wiU  not  heal  $ 
-—-My  hewt  gt«w  oold^— it  isit  ant  then  t 
Whan  ahaU  k  eeaM  to  feel  again  ? 


THE  OCEAN. 

WRITTCir    AT    SCAmBOROVOH,  DT   TBS    nrXMKE    OF 

1805. 

All  hail  to  the  ruin/,*  the  rocks  and  the  shores ! 

Thou  wide-rolling  ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dimpled  with  ous. 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

While  soft  o'er  thy  boeom  the  cloud  shadowa  aail. 

And  the  silver-wing'd  sea-fowl  ea  high. 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  tihiraphantly  ride, 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  qf  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free. 
With  eager  and  awful  delight; 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  thee; 
I  gaze, — and  am  chaaged  at  the  sight ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  flight. 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roH, 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-fhadow*d 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-spring  ie  bora. 

Where  the  billows  are  rabies  on  fire. 

And  the  breezes  that  roek  the  light  eraflle  ef  mora 

Are  sweet  as  the  phcBnix's  pyre : 

0  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire ! 

0  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  nature  with  innocence  dwelt  In  her  yooth. 

When  pure  was  her  heart,.and  onbroken  her  tnitfau 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tyranny  crushes  mankind. 
Where  he  reigns^— and  will  soon  reign  alone  j 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbeaming  zone 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry. 
And  the  m9untains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  trees. 

Its  boughs  o'er  tiie  wilderness  spreads, 

And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeze. 

Its  mildewing  influence  sheds : 

The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  beds. 

Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 

That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 

And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 

While   their   mouldering   skeletons  whiteo   the 

ground. 
Ah !  «4iy  hatti  Jbkotah,  in  forming  the  isorld. 
With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 
His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurlM, 
And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand, 
If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  command. 


^  fiehctoBieagh  Carte. 
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And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  his  birth, 

To  ravage  the  uttermost  earth, 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  ? 

There  are,  gloomy  ocean,  a  brotherless  clan. 

Who  travene  thy  banishing  waves. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man. 

Whom  avarice  coins  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  forefatherB' 

graves, 
Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  bliss. 
They  are  dragg'd  on  the  hoaiy  abyss ; 
The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day. 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

Then  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath. 
And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport ; 
But  wo  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe. 
And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port. 
Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re- 
sort; 
Where  Europe  exultingly  drains 
The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins ; 
Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  mercileu  rod. 
And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

The  hour  is  approaching— a  terrible  hour ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow  t 
Back  rolls  the  huge  ocean,  hell  opens  below  t 
The  floods  return  headlong,— they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  himself  in  his  anger  destroyed. 

Shall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles. 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west. 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles. 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  P 

—No ! — Father  of  mercy !  befriend  the  opprest  { 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa  cease  { 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !* 

As  homeward  my  weary-wing'd  fancy  extends. 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

Ah,  me  I  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  f 

I  see  the  war-tempested  flood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood ; 

The  panic-struck  ocean  in  agony  roars. 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day 
Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire. 
And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 
From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire  i 
— She  triumphs ;— the  winds,  and  the  waters  con- 
spire,' 
To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 
—The  universe  rings  with  her  fame ; 


*  AIladiBg  to  the  g lorioos  sneeess  of  the  Monviaa  mis- 
sionarifls  among  the  NsfRMS  In  the  Wesi  Indies. 
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— ^But  the  cries,  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  her 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  hays. 

0  Britain !  dear  Britain !  the  land  of  my  birthi 
O  isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean !  thou  gem  of  the  earth ! 
O  my  mother !  my  mother !  beware  i^^ 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare  | 
0  let  not  thy  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  goldi 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk,— they  will  tear  up 
thy  root  i-^ 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  0  my  country !  that  stands 

Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free  i 

Its  branches  are  stretch'd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands. 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea : 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish'd  the  tree ; 

From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprang  i 

Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung ; 

Their  spirit  dwells  in  it: — and,  hark !  for  it  spoke  i 

The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak :— > 

**  Te  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old, 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves  i 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers,— gigantic  and  bold. 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves  j 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves. 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke. 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  yoke ; 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone,— 

The  world  was  great  Ciesar's— but  Britain  our  own. 

<<  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes. 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  /oil'd,  were  east  down,  but  we 

rose 
With  new  vigour,  new  life,  from  each  fall  t 
By  all  we  were  eon^tisr'tf— We  coRquxs'D  tbxii 

ALL. 

^The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind. 

We  soften'd,  subdued,  and  refined  t 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea^monsters,  they  rush'd  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tomM  them 

toi 


«Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower-woven 


The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains ; 

Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  bands. 

And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 

One  race  we  became : — on  the  mountains  and  plains, 

Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed. 

The  ark  of  religion  reposed. 

The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blazed. 

And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

«  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we  left  with  our  breath  2 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

O  guard  them,  0  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest. 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  blest  i 

—Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave. 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave. 

No  longer  seduce  your  affections  to  roam 

From  liberty,  justice,  religion,  AT  bomx." 
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THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Onoa  in  the  flight  of  9^  put, 
There  lived  a  man  r^and  who  was  he  ? 
—Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  mim  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  t 
His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  survives  alone  :— 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast: 
His  bliss  and  wo,— a  smile,  a  tear ! 
— Oblivbn  hides  the  rest 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered,— but  his  pangs  are  o'eri 
£ojoy*d,— but  his  delights  are  fled  i 
Had  friends,— his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes,— his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved,— but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  uneonsdous  womb  i 
O  she  was  &ir— but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thon  hast  s^en ; 
Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — ^whatever  thou  hast  been  i 
He  is-^hat  thou  shalt  be. 

The  tolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
8un,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vtiii. 

The  ctouds  and  svnbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  oDce  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  hnman  nee. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  Hi|i  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this,— Theu  uvzd  a  mar  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  gave  my  harp  to  Sorrow'^  hand, 
AAd  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long, 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command ; — 
They  warble  only  to  Aer  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours. 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers^ 

8napt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast  t 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 
Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death  t— 


The  weeping  minstnl  sings. 

And,  while  her  nmnbeia  flow. 
My  spirit  trembles  with  the  fftringa, 

Responsive  to  tlie  Botes  of  wo. 

Would  Redness  move  a  sprigiitUer  stmia. 
And  wake  his  wild  haipli  eleaieet  tones. 

The  chords,  impatient  to  eomptoin. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans. 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief. 
The  w^ul  to  suffering  all  resign'd 

In  sorrow's  music  feels  relieL 

Thus  o'er  the  light  .Xolian  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  itray. 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire. 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  plfty ; 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound. 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — ^yet  mournful  still. 

0 !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrowli  hand, 
Hope !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  long ; 

0 !  strike  it  with  sublime  command. 
And  be  the  poefb  life  thy  song. 

Of  vanlsh'd  troubles  sing. 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  spring. 

And  burst  afld  blossom  from  the  dead  • 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose. 
Serene  delights,  whUe  yean  increase  i 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  close 
In  some  cabn  sunset  hour  of  peacei 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 
Unchanging  as  Jeliovah's  love, 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth  t 


Sing,  heavenly  Hope ! — and  dart  tiiine 
O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  long ; 

Tbat  harp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  eommand 
Immortal  sweetness  thiovgh  thy  song. 

Ah!  then,  this  gloom  control. 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart 


POPE'S  WUXOW. 


Yenes  written  fer  an  um,  imde  oul  of  ihe  trank  of  the 
weeping  willow,  Imponed  from  the  Eas^  and  pUnied  ty 
Fbpe  in  his  grounds  at  Twickenham,  where  it  floorished 
many  yean;  but,  Iklling  into  decay,  tt  was  lately  cut 
down. 

Ebb  Pope  resignM  his  tuaeftd  breath. 

And  made  the  turf  his  pilknr. 
The  minstrel  hung  his  haip  in  death 

Upon  the  drooping  willow  i 
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That  willow  from  Evphntei'  striDd, 
Had  spruDf  beneath  hii  tnining  hand. 

Long  as  reTolviog  seasons  flew, 
From  jouth  to  age  it  flourisb'd  i 

By  Tenal  winds  and  starllgbt  dew. 
By  showers  and  snnbeams  neurish'd; 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o*er  his  ashes  wept 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silvery  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering. 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread^ 
The  breesy  lawn  embowering, 

Till  aich'd  around,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  viewM 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  poet  greeting. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  Jove's  from  dailc  Dodona's  oak. 

By  harvest  moonlight  there  he  spied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing; 
Bright  Ariel's  troops,  on  Thames's  side» 

Around  the  willow  dancing  i 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glittcr'd  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mark'd  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
«  The  hand,"  he  cried,  **  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  victorious  { 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ,*^ 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  wiU  destroy." 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  rootioB 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  axe  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  foreet  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay* 

In  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore. 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd. 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tan^ 
The  thin  gray  leaves  dishevell'd. 

And  every  watting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoaiy,  and  weak,  and  bent  witli  age. 

At  length  the  axe  assail'd  it: 
It  bow'd  beioN  the  woodman's  rage  $ 

•^The  ewani  of  Thames  bewail'd  it. 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath. 
Than  ever  chaim'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pope!  hadtt thou, whoie lyie to kmg 
The  woMdaring  world  anchnted. 

Amidst  thy  paradise  ef  song 
This  waoping  wiUow  plaitadi 


Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen, 
In  deathless  veite  for  ever 


Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime. 

The  storm  of  ages  braving, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  0  tree !  was  thine, 
— Oone  down  in  all  thy  glory  t 

The  sweet,  the  moomful  task  be  mine, 
To  sing  thy  simple  story ; 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Yet,  fallen  willow !  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given, 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  throu|^  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  hieaven, 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  lor  ever  bum. 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 

IHrrATED  TBOM  THE  FKEirCH. 

O,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  lovelieat  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  aflfectkm  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains. 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  f 
O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat, 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet^— 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  n^  call. 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
0,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  f 
— >Tis  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  DUL. 


This  shadow  on  the  dial't  &ce, 

That  steals  from  day  to  day, 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it  ?— Mortal  man ! 
It  is  the  scythe  of  time  t 
—A  shadow  only  to  the  eye; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career, 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  skyi 

And  still,  through  each  sucetedidg  ywr 
Right  onwaid,  with  reaitttesi  power. 
Its  stroke  thai!  darken  every  how. 
Till  natve**  nee  be  nn. 
And  time'k  last  ihadaw  ihaU  aalipe*  Uie  suih 
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Nor  only  o'er  the  dial's  face, 

Thii  silent  pbaDtom,  day  by  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  years  away ; 
From  hoaiy  rock  and  aged  tree, 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  walls. 
From  Teneriffe,  towering  o'er  the  sea, 

From  erery  blade  of  grass  it  falls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps, 

The  scythe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  eveiy  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  joys ) 
Like  flow'iets  glittering  with  the  dews  of  mom 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
— Ah !  soon,  beneath  th'  inevitable  blow, 
I,  too,  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  suspend 

His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb. 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  space. 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown. 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  MOTRER'to  love,— how  sweet  the  name ! 

What  U  a  mother's  love  ? 
— A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame. 

Enkindled  from  above. 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 
The  wannest  love  that  con  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn. 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight. 

And  feel  herself  new-bom. 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own. 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  amis  to  bear ; 

To  cherish  on  her  breast. 
Feed  it  from  love'fe  own  fountain  there, 

And  lull  it  there  t9  rest; 
Then  while  it  slumbeis  watch  its  breath. 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Its  opening  charms  admire. 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire  i 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mother's  love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  ? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold, 

Nor  weep  lor  grief*-for  joy ! 
A  mother  may  forget  her  child. 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild } 

—Is  fMs  a  mother'*  love  f 


Ten  thousand  voices  answer, «  No !" 
Te  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss ; 

Your  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  o'erdow  { 
Yet,  ah .'  remember  this ; 

The  infant,  rear'd  alone  for  earth. 

May  live,  may  die,— to  curse  his  birth ; 
— ^Is  thii  a  mother's  love  ? 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare  $ 
The  child  she  loves  so  well. 

Her  band  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 
Down  the  smooth  road  to  belli 

Nourish  its  frame,— destroy  its  minds 

Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 
Even  with  a  mother's  love. 

Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word  i 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son, 
— ^Time  is  eternity  begun  t 

Behold  that  mother's  love.* 

Blest  mother !  who,  in  wisdom's  path* 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wrath. 

And  know  the  fear  of  God : 
Ah  !  youth,  like  him  enjoy  your  prime. 
Begin  eternity  in  time. 

Taught  by  that  mother's  love. 

That  mother'*  love  !^how  sweet  the 

What  wot  that  mother's  love  ? 
^The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould. 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 
Thit  was  that  mother**  love. 


TEIE  GLOW-WORM. 


The  male  of  this  Insea  Isaald  to  be  a  fly,  which  thefBma«e 
caterpillar  attiads  in  the  night  by  the  lostie  of  her  train. 

Whoi  evening  closes  natore**  eye. 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  apaik. 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly. 
And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dark. 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 
Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above. 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afar. 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wUdemess  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  gloom. 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
The  pilgrim  joumeying  to  the  tomb. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eyt 
Turns  to  the  light  of  lore  in  vain ; 

Whose  cynosure  is  in  the  sky. 
He  on  the  dark  and  lonely  main. 


«3Ttai.i.6,andHi.l4,15. 
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THE  OAK. 

miTATED  nunc  THX  ITAUAN  of  METAfTAIIO. 

The  tall  oak,  towering  to  the  skies. 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong, 
Inured  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrong. 

O'erwhelmM  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main ; 
The  selfsame  foe  undaunted  braves. 
And  fights  the  winds  upon  the  waves. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

Well,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left ; 
But  0 !  how  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Where  all  was  beautiful  with  thee  I 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widowM  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart  i 
There,  there  at  least  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth :  Heaven  claim*d  its  own ; 
Yet,  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone: 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear  i 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet  i 
— «  0 !  could  your  father  see  us  here !" 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

Jobziv. 

How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  bom  ! 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways : 
— Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom. 
The  tender  infant  springs  to  light, 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breeze. 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night; 
— 'Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thoit  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  ? 

As  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep. 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry, 

Man  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep  i 

—Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake. 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— O !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past. 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save  j 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  &st 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  BIBLE. 

What  is  the  world  ?— A  wildering  maze, 
Where  sin  hath  track'd  ten  thousand  ways. 

Her  victuns  to  ensnare ; 
All  broad,  and  wjnding,  and  aslope, 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope, 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Millions  of  pilgrims  throng  those  roads. 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads, 

Down  to  eternal  night : 
— One  humble  path,  that  never  bends, 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  ascends 

From  darkness  into  light  < 

Is  there  a^guide  to  show  that  path  ?  , 
The  Bible : — He  alone,  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray : 
Yet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  guide  to  all  that  live. 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA 


Supposed  to  be  addressed  by  ihe  Bev.  Dr.  Carey,  the  learn- 
ed and  iUuatrioua  Baptist  misilonary  at  Serampore,  to 
the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sprang  up  unex- 
pectedly in  his  garden,  out  of  some  English  earth,  in 
wliich  other  seeds  had  been  conveyed  to  him  from  this 
country.  With  great  care  and  nursing,  the  doctor  has 
been  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  daisy  in  India,  as  an 
annual  only,  raised  by  seed  preserved  from  season  to 


Thhxcb  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
My  mother  country's  white  and  red. 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread  t 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth.    - 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower.' 
Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower ; 
But,  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise. 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes, 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west,  ^ 

Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies, 
Then  fold  themselves  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower. 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere, 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  tower 
In  gorgeous  Uveries  all  the  year ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here. 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown. 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower. 
Thou  Shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be  s 
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The  fury  sports  of  infancy, 
Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime, 
Home,  country,  kindred,  fnenda,— with  thee, 
I  find  in  this  far  clime* 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower  \ 
I'll  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand  i 
0,  for  the  April  son  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  fui  land. 
Where  daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk  I — ^that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  hare  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust  s 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 
And  place  in  God  my  trust 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

"Te  have  done  it  unto  me."— Matt.  zzv.  40. 

A  PooB  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  cross'd  me  on  my  way. 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 
That  I  could  never  answer, "  Nay  t" 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  be  came, 
Tet  was  there  something  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  enter'd ; — not  a  word  he  spake : — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  br«ul ; 
I  gave  him  all  $  he  bless'd  it,  brake. 
And  ate^-— but  gave  me  part  again ; 
AGne  was  an  angel's  portion  then. 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  bunt 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  draxn'd  my  cup. 

Dipt,  and  retum'd  it  running  o'er ; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

"Twas  night ;  the  floods  were'  out ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest, 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side  t 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 


Wine,  oil,  refrathment ;  be  was  beal'd  i 
I  had  myself  a  wound  eonceal'd  { 
But  firom  that  hour  liorgot  the  OMity 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  oondemaM 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  rnoni  t 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stenmM, 
And  honour'd  him  midst  shame  and  seoxn  s 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try. 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  ehiO, 
But  the  free  spirit  cried, « I  wUL** 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise. 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew. 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes  t 
He  spake ;  and  my  poor  name  He  named  i 
**  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamedt 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me.** 


VIA  CRUCI8,  VIA  LUCI8. 

NioHT  turns  to  day  :^ 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  sigbl 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  in  light. 

Storms  die  in  calms  >— 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wind. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring : — 

When  icy  blasts  aie  blowing 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  through  naked  trees 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing. 

May  floats  in  f  ragranee  on  the  hreexe. 

War  ends  in  peace  t^ 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 

And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  ground. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Where  groan'd  the  field  of  battle, 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  rooad. 

Toil  brings  repose  i— 

With  noontide  fervours  beating. 

When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  tl^  bieaft. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting. 

Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  ntt 

Death  springs  to  life  t» 

Though  brief  and  snd  thy  stoiy* 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  can  and  gloon. 

Look  up,  look  up ! 

Eleraity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  portals  of  the  tonb 
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THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

Youth,  fond  youth  I  to  theo  in  life's  gay  moniing, 

New  and  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth ; 

Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning. 

Nature  rings  with  melody  and  mirth  i 

Love  invisible,  beneath,  above, 

Conquers  all  things  i  all  thinga  yield  to  law. 

Time,  swift  time,  from  years  their  motion  stealing, 
Unperceived  hath  sober  manhood  brought : 
Truth,  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revealing, 
Peoples  fancy's  iairy-land  with  thought; 
Then  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam. 
Loves,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 


Age,  old  age,  19  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
Creeps  with  lengthening  sliadow  o'er  the 
Life  was  yesterday,  lis  death  to-morrow, 
And  to-day  the  ag*ny  between  t 
Then  how  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee. 
Bright  and  beautiful  eternity .' 


ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

HioHCR,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  gloiy, 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story : 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge— 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning^  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

,  Onward,  onward  wDl  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  duty  { 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 
Excellence  true  beauty : 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth. 
Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together. 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 
In  the  wildest  weather ; 
0 !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 
Draw  our  souls  in  union. 
To  our  Father's  house  above, 
To  the  saints'  conmiunion ; 
Thither  every  hope  ascend, 
There  may  all  our  labours  end. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

Wise  I  a  trembling  leaf, 
On  yonder  stately  tree. 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief, 
CoBdMmVI  to  fiide  iMd  iM  t 


I  should  be  loath  to  fiOl 
Beside  the  common  way. 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  span'd  by  all. 
Till  trodden  down  to  cUy. 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face 
In  kortvt  siccus,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

No, — on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream, 
Curi'd  Uke  a  fairy-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 
To  the  worldt  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet  like  Heaven's  fir». 

It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 
▲DDmnasD  to  a  toufo  ladt.. 

A  STAu  would  be  a  flower ; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came. 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

There  on  a  hank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made, 

It  overlook'd  the  garden  ground, 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  round ; 

0  what  a  change  of  place 

From  gazing  through  etemity'of  space ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 
Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 
And  scatter'd  far  and  wide 
Their  ravishing  perfumes  1 
The  butterfly,  the  bee. 
And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 
Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee, 
Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 
Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere* 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  dreet 
In  robes  of  rainbow-cdhMir'd  light; 
The  pale  primioees  look'd  their  hest» 
Peoniea  blusbM  with  all  theii  might  1 
Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 
Flaunted  their  stataly  head*  1 
Aviciiaa,  Itte  brtles  and  beans, 
Glittering  with  birth-night  splendoar,  nee  | 
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And  polyanthuses  display  *d 

The  brilliance  of  their  gold  brocade ; 

Here  hyacinths  of  heavenly  blue 

Shook  their  rich  tresses  to  the  mom. 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  show'd  their  hue, 

But  coyly  lingered  on  the  thorn, 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long, 

Should  wake  them  into  beauty  with  his  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime. 

Yet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  death, 

Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  thyme. 

Amidst  this  gorgeous  train. 
Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vain ; 
Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle. 
Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkle. 
It  seem*d  no  bigger  to  the  view 
Than  the  light-spangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
—Astronomers  may  shake  their  polls. 
And  tell  me, — every  orb  that  rolls 
Through  heaven's  sublime  expanse 
Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 
Confound  the  stretch  of  mortal  eyes, 
In  nature's  mystic  dance : 
It  may  be  so 
For  aught  I  know, 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  show ; 
Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 
From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  stir, 
— A  star's  a  star ! — but  when  I  think 
Of  sup  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 
Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 
Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall 
shine. 

Now,  to  return  (for  we  have  wander'd  hi) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  star; 

— Where  all  was  jollity  around, 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth, 

That  never  leave  their  mother's  lap. 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there, 

Feasting  on  dew^  and  light,  and  air, 

And  fearing  no  mishap, 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair. 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother, 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  hard  lot, 
'While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste, 
Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  faded  glory  came  again, 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 
It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night, 
Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
Glow'd  like  a  faiiy-pftlace  with  its  beams ; 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay. 
The  flowers  were  laughing  in  the  land  of 
dreams.' 


Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 

Still  sigh'd  to  find  itself  alone. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifting  at  last  an  anxious  eye. 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll, 

Within  a  hair-breadth  of  the  pole : 

In  that  same  instant,  sore  amazed. 

On  the  strange  blank  all  nature  gazed ; 

Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guide. 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way ; 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  trackless  tide. 

Went  fearfully  astray. 

The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dignity,  and  bliss  at  home ; 

So  up  to  heaven  again  it  flew. 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  bard  may  send 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  are  penn'd: 

— 0  may  it  be  enough  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character ! 

0  may  she  be  content  to  grace. 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  place! 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY. 

On  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Winkelried  at  the  baule  of  Smn- 
pach,  in  which  the  Swiss,  fighting  for  their  indepeiMi- 
euce,  totally  defeated  the  Ausirians,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  _« 

«  Make  way  for  liberty !" — ^he  cried; 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  J 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  { 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  weai  % 
A  wood  like  that  enchanted  grove* 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  possess'd 
A  spirit  prison 'd  in  its  breast, 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life , 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears, 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shine. 
From  flanX  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line, 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendours  ran 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land : 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
From  manly  necks  th*  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords : 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gain'd. 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  main  tain  *d ; 


*  See  Tlifso's  JtnuaUm  DtUvtred,  canio  xvilL 
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Manhall'd  once  more  at  freedom's  call, 
Tbey  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 
Where  he  who  conquerM,  he  who  fell, 
Was  deem'd  a  dead,  or  living  Tell ! 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed. 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew. 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew, 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within. 
The  battle  trembled  to  beg^ ; 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found, 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 
That  line  twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants*  feet,— 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor's  power ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield — 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  &te 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast  i 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed ; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fune 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long, 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  fiice. 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  foim 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : — 

«  Blake  way  for  Uberty !"  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  fail  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  hA'twept  within  his  grasp. 

«  Make  wav  for  liberty !"  he  died  $ 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side : 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  t  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly; 
«  Bflake  way  for  liberty  !*»  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  rush'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scatter'd  all: 
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An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  freet 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty ! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flowxx  after  flower  comes  forth  in  spring. 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume,^ 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  indite. 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense ; 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  fair  appear- 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  here: 

—Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil,— till  her  eye. 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mine. 


THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

Ut  plctnra,  poesls.— iJor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight ; 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Album's  page. 

Here  mAy  each  glowing  picture  be 
The  quintessence  of  poesy, 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  colours  were  pure  thought, — 
Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  cell. 
By  magic  tints  made  visible. 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  paintmg  strike  i 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace, 
In  every  line  the  line  of  grace ; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art. 
The  image-chamber  of  the  heart, 
3  D  3 
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That  fancj  here  may  gaze  her  fill, 
Foiming  fresh  scenes  and  shapes  at  will, 
Where  silent  words  alone  appear, 
Or,  borrowing  voiee,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand. 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  in  hand. 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet, 
The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
These  leaves  love-tokens,  for  her  sake. 
Shefidd,  1828. 


TIBCE  EMPLOYED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 

ADDXnSED    TO   A  TOtTITO    LAST  FBOM    WHOM    THE 

AUTHOX  HAD  &ECEIVED  AN  ELEGAITTLT 

WKOUQHT  WATCH-POCKET. 

WiTHnr  this  curious  case 
Time's  sentinel  I  place. 
Who,  while  calm  unconscious  slumber 
Shuts  creation  from  mine  eyes. 
Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies. 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Thrice  ten  thousand  pass*d  away. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 
May  pause  'twixt  life  and  death; 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  night; 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spin. 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream. 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem; 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast  j 
Now  overwhelm'd  with  care  I  languish. 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest: 
Morning  comes ;  and  all  between 
Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 
And  man  immortal  powers ; 
Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow, 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace ; 
Life  renewing  every  morrow. 
Not  with  death  itself  shall  cease: 
Man,  through  all  eternity. 
What  he  here  hath  been  shall  be ! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 

This  fiuiy  net-work  plann'd. 

Still  in  innocent  employment. 

Far  from  vanity  and  vice. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise : 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  employ'd, 

(Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoy'd. 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 
Bequeath  a  gem  at  night,— 


Some  sweet  hope,  some  hallow'd 
From  remembrance  ne'er  to  part; 
Hourly  blessings  swell  the  treaaure 
Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart; 
And  may  every  moment  cast 
Brighter  glozy  on  her  last ! 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Emblem  of  eternity, 
Unbeginning,  endless  sea! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar. 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought. 

Thy  whole  realm's  before  me  braugfaty 

Like  the  universe,  from  naught 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear ; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonders  are  reveal'd : 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  seal'd. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam<4epelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfincd. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain  i 
There  a  teinpest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and 


Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out  my  venturous  soul ! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild. 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; 

And  the  wildemeasei  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear  i 
All  life's  charitiM  dwell  here 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  loar. 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves. 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  lores. 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 
—These  my  spirit  soon  ibfsakes. 


A   VOYAGE    ROUND   THE   WORLD. 
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Laod  of  exiled  liberty, 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free; 

Brave  New  England,  hail  to  thee ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood, 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold, 
Like  the  Hesperides  of  old, 
— ^Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No— a  curse  is  on  the  soil, 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoil. 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay; 
Slavery  there  has  lost  the  day. 

Loud  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke ; 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain  forests,  river  lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates. 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field. 
And  the  light  of  life  reveal'd. 

RajTS  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star. 
Now  I  mount  Aurorat  car, — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Kamtschatka's  headlands  run, 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  I  scan, 
— ^They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find. 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind ; 

Akd  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Lo !  \^be  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phflsnic  nests,  and  halcyon  seas; 
But  I  tany  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland^  shoals. 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls  i 
—World  of  undiscovered  souls ! 


Bring  them  forth — tis  Heaven's  decree : 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity  ! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  seen, 

With  the  Ganges  stretch'd  between  t 

Ah !  what  horrors  there  have  been  f 

War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came ; 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame, 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

B^ut  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword. 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail, 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees. 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms !  thy  spectre^  fled. 
And  the  angel  hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  table  mountain  stands, 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifted  hands. 

St.  Helena's  dungeon-keep 

Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep — 

There  a  hero's  relics  sleep. 

• 

Who  he  was  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell ; 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dweU. 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies, 
These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future—"  Here  he  lies." 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves  i 

0  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves ! 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold,— 

Land  of  negroes !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share, 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand. 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fate. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state. 
And  where  exiled  Marius  sate,— 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors ; 
Ha .'  the  pirates  seize  the  oars — 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm— 

Slaves  tum'd  despots  hold  the  hehii. 
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Judah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
Lebanon  and  Caimel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent ; 
Thou  art  thine  own  monument; 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent, 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing, 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud : 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd. 

Rome,  in  ruins,  lovely  still. 

From  her  JCapitoIian  hill 

Bids  thee,  mourner !  weep  thy  fill. 

Yet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins ; 
—Look  well,  tyrants !  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 
Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance. 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye, 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly ; 

At  thy  Yoice,  oppression  die. 


Lusitania !  from  the  dust 

Shake  thy  locks ;  thy  cause  is  just — 

Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust. 

France !  I  huny  from  thy  shore  i 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yorei 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  more. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  ? 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty  | 
Now,  thou*rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  blast; 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia  j— «11  is  past 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Germany !  beware  the  day 

When  thy  schoohnen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly, 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  one, 
Ever}'  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  bless'd, 
Britain !  thou'rt  my  home— my  rest  $ 
My  own  land,  I  love  thee  best 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Walteb  Scott  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
15tb  of  August,  1771.  His  father  was  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent 
Almost  from  his  birth  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  afflicted  with  ill  health ;  and  either  from  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
an  accident  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse,  his  right  foot  was  injured,  and  he  was  lame 
during  his  life.  His  early  days  were  passed  among 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  borders — *' famous  in 
war  and  verse*'— ^  where,"  we  quote  from  Allan 
Cunningham, «  almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
combat ;  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
through  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
ballad."  Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
sidence in  a  district  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
bequeathed  to  it  In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  {  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar:  but  after  a  few  years*  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  He  had,  however,  reached 
his  25th  year,  before  he  manifested  any  desire,  or 
rather  ^tention,  to  contend  for  hme  in  a  path  so 
intricate ;  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  transfer  of  his  printed  sheets  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  trunk-maker.  Though  discouraged,  he 
was  not  disheartened.  In  1802, «  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border"  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
destiny ;  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
established  the  fame  of  the  writer.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poem,  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
towards  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
of  his  writings.  Marmion  issued  from  the  press  in 
1808 1  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810  j  Don  Rode- 
rick, in  1811 1  Rokeby,  in  1813;  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1814 ;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  appeared  anenjrmously ;  the  former, 
In  1813,  and  the  latter,  in  1817.  The  publication 
of  his  novels  and  romances  commenced  with 
Waverley,  in  1814.  In  1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ja^ 
nuary,  1826,  his  publishers  became  bankrupts  $  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow,— not  only 
in  Edinbui;^,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
involved  in  pecuniary  responsibilities  to  a  roinooi 


extent  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude ;  asked  and  obtained  from  his  creditors  no 
other  boon  than  time ;  and  in  about  four  years  had 
actually  paid  off  nearly  £70,000  of  the  debt  The 
price  of  almost  superhuman  labour  was,  however, 
to  be  exacted.  In  1831  he  was  attacked  with  gra^ 
dual  paralysis:  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe ; — the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  health :  he  returned  to 
Abbotsford,  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe  i 
for  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  it  x 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  translated.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appreciated 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintanee ; 
but  his  genius  is  the  vast  and  valuable  propert}'  of 
mankind. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  and  robust  man.  His  countenance 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abundance  i 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bust 
of  Chantry.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent; his  forehead  was  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  his 
&me  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearanee  of  a  star  of  greater 
magnitude  drew  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  popularity 
lie  had  so  long  engrossed.  Tet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose ; 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  find 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  not  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  customs, 
details  of  battles— satisfying  to  the  fancy;  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth — are 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious verse ;  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


Dum  relego,  acripiiase,  pudet,  quia  plurima  cemo, 
Me  quoque,  qui  feci,  judicej  digoa  limL 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  EARL 
OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS  FOEM  IS  HTSCaiBED,  BY  THX  AUTHOR. 


Tins  poem,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  wbich  an- 
ciently prevailed  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly 
pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits 
of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude 
spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes 
highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament  As  the 
description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the 
object  of  the  author,  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narrative,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Romance 
was  adopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  model  offered  other 
facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of 
measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorizes  the 
change  of  rhythm  in  the  text  The  machinery 
also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have 
seemed  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 
mance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  poem  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race, 
who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revo- 
lution, might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  tale 
itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights  and 
three  days. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  witber'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  days 

The  harp,  bis  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he. 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 

For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled. 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppres8*d, 

Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 

He  caroird,  light  as  lark  at  mom  { 

No  longer  courted  and  caress'd. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay  t 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gonei 

A  straogOT  fiU*d  the  Stuart*!  throne  $ 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scora'd  and  poor. 
He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birehen  bowers 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pus'd^ 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  dutchess*  mark'd  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  wellt 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degreee ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb. 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  siqiplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride  $ 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,t  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,^  rest  him  God ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  t 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  j 
And,  would  the  noble  dutchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Though  stiff"  his  hand,  bis  voice  though  wetk. 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  C9uld  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied: 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please: 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  piling  duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fun 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 


*  Anne,  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  lepw 
sentative  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Buccleuch,  and  widow  of 
the  nnfortimate  James,  Duke  of  Monmonlh,  who  was  be- 
headed in  1685. 
t  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  fluher  tothe  dntchwi 
t  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandftlhertothe  dulchsss, 
and  a  celebiated  wairlor. 
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It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 

He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  good, 

When  be  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 

And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear*d,  to  try    ^ 

The  long  forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  Che  measure  wild. 

The  old  roan  raised  his  face  and  smiled ; 

And  lighten 'd  up  bis  faded  eye. 

With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  1 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along: 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 

His  toils,  bis  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 

Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  loet ; 

Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 

The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  i 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

Twas  thus  the  latest  mikstbel  sung. 

Canto  I 
I. 
Thk  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower. 
And  the  ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower  t 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 
Deadly  to  bear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  ladye  alone. 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ) 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire ; 
The  stag  hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviotstone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

III. 
Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  still ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteous  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 
Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel: 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night  i 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laoed, 
PiUowM  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  i 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmtt 

harrU 


V. 
Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall. 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  digbt  ? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ? 

They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  baying; 

They  watch  to  hear  the  warhom  braying ; 

To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming; 

They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guile; 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers. 

From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Ctoliate. 

vn. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  haU.— 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell. 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
When  startled  burghen  fled  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  y«ll—  , 

Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIII. 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew ; 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  War, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter^  hier 

The  warlike  foresten  had  beet ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lentf 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  siaio, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo; 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow; 


*  The  war  ciy,  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border  dan. 
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Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan, 

XIV. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee— 
«  And  if  I  lire  to  be  a  man, 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be !" 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  windswung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 

To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

X. 

The  lady  knew  it  well ! 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 
All  loose  her  golden  hair. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  spoke. 
And  he  call'd  on  the  spirit  of  the  fell. 

Hong  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire. 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 

XV. 

But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

KIVEli  SPIEIT. 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 

«  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  ?" 

For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear. 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide: 

MouifTAnr  spuiiT. 

Nor  in  her  mother's  alter *d  eye 

«*  Brother,  nay — 

Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 

On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

From  Craig-cross  to  Skelfhillpen, 

With  car  in  armf  had  stood. 

By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 

When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

Merry  elves  their  morrice  pacing. 

All  purple  with  their  blood ;  ^ 

To  atrial  minstrelsy, 

And  well  the  knew,  her  mother  dread. 

Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  would  wed. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 

Would  see  her.  on  her  dying  bed. 

Vpt  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 

XI. 

Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !" 

Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came  j 

XVL 

Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

UVEA  3  PI  HITt 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie ; 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

"  Tears  of  an  imprison  »d  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream  j 

Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow  laden. 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars, 

For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

Saint  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall. 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars, 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 

xn. 

XVIL 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

MOUHTAIK  SPUtlT. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair. 

**  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  loU 

Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 

The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  grim  i 

And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 

Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim: 

In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower. 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 

And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 

But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 

On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free.'» 

Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 

xvin. 

That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  ? 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 

XIU. 

It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

At  the  sullen  moaning  sound. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 

The  bandogs  bay  and  howl ; 

But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

And,  from  the  turrets  round,     . 

The  sound  still  floated  near  $ 

Loud  whoops  the  starUed  owL 

For  it  rung  in  the  ladye'b  bower, 

In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  ear. 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 

She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night. 

And  her  heart  throbb*d  high  with  pride  :— 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 

. 

And  your  streams  ascend. 
Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  !'* 

*  Sxmr,  a  preclpltoas  bank  of  earth. 
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XIX. 

The  ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play, 
A  fancied  mosstrooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily. 

In  mimic  foray*  rode. 
E'en  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore. 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mould, 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied, 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  unicorn's  pride. 

Exalt  the  crescent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

The  ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  no  more  { 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door  j 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train. 
She  caird  to  her  William  of  Deloraioe. 

XXI. 
A  stark  mosstrooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  couch'd  border  lance  by  knee ; 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds ; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime  t 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand, 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been, 
By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  queen. 

XXII. 

«  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  you  come  to  £ur  Tweed  side ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  t 
For  this  will  be  Saint  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright  $ 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red, 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 
**  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep ; 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  knight,  thon  must  not  look  $ 


*  #bray,a  predatofy  Umad. 
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If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIV. 
*<  0  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapplegray  steed. 

Which  drinks  ef  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gan  say, 

**  Again  will  I  be  here : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  1  never  a  one, 
Wert  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  be  pass'd, 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,! 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  t 
He  pass'd  the  peel^  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  moathill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round : 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light  j 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night  $ 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 
The  cbttering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark;-* 
**  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
**  For  Branksome,  ho !"  the  knight  rejom'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviot  side. 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile  the  Boman  way.§ 

xxvn. 

A  moment  now  he  slack 'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ;       , 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet^band. 
And  loosen 'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocrags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  clifis,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye. 
For  many  a  league,  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 


*  Baribeet  the  place  of  execottnc  the  Border  roaranders 
at  Carlisle.  The  neck^vent  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifty- 
first  paalm,  Mutrure  nuii  4%.  anciently  read  by  criminals, 
ciaimiag  the  benefit  of  cleigy. 

t  Barbican,  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 
castle. 

t  Peeij  a  Border  tower. 

§  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through  part  of 
Rozbttighshire. 
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xxvin. 

Unchallenged,  thence  past  Delonine 
To  ancient  Riddell's  fair  domain. 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come» 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper'd  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  snnk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o*n  the  saddle-bow  t 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen  i 
For  he  was  barded*  iron  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail  % 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  vrarrior's  very  plmne,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladye's  grace. 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marcfaman  won, ' 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  uahallow'd  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes  $ 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  jdmy ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  BuccleuchN  retiring  clan. 
Till  gallant  Cessfoid's  heartbkiod  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  tn  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Metros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran ; 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray. 

Rose,  dimly  hoge,  the  dark  abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  laudsf  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound  upon  the  fitful  gale 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken 'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reacb'd,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  mastert  fire  and  courage  fells 
D^tedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 
If  they  approved  his  minstrel^ : 


*  BkirdMi,  or  twrbed,  applied  to  %  hone  aeconued  with 
defeonve  armour. 
t  Laudtt  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic  chuich. 


And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  daya, 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long. 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  dutchess  and  her  daughters  firir. 
And  every  gentle  ladye  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody  { 
His  hand  was.true,  his  voice  was  clear. 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  man. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

Casto  IL 

L 

Ir  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight  i 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  ni^t 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  towers 
When  buttress  and  bottiesa,  altematal7« 
Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  s 
When  silver  edges  the  Imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  Uvi  aaddi«| 
When  distant  Tweed  ia  heard  to  rave. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  m^H  gmw* 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while- 
Then  view  Saint  Davidl  rtiin'd  pile  i 
And,  home  returning,  soofhly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

IL 
Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there  t 
LitUe  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  flairs 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  ftdl  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate-^ 
«  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?* 
•«  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried  } 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  i 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soul's  lepoee. 

m. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head  i 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod  i 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  dankiog  stride  s 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

nr. 

«  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  gveflls  thee  by  me  i 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  cooat^ 


*  Avmtta^  Tisor  of  the  halflMft. 
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And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasuie  of  the  tomb.*' 

From  sMkcloth  couch  the  monk  arose. 
With  toil  his  stiffen  *<1  limbs  he  rear*d; 

A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 
On  hi^  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he. 
And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide} 

**  And,  darest  thou,  warrior !  seek  to  see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 

My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 
With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn : 

For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 
My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 

Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 

For  knowing  what  should  ne'«r  be  known 

Wouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie. 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear- 
Then,  daring  warriox;  follow  me !" 

VI. 
<<  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tany. 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Maiy, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  fon^: 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
80  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." 

vn. 

Again  on  the  knight  look'd  the  churebmaa  old, 

And  again  he  sigh'd  heavily  t 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  sinee  by. 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  hie  oQunge  was 

high  I — 
Now,  sJiow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay  1 
The  pillard  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VIII. 
Spreading  herbs,  and  flow'reti  bright, 
OUsteoM  with  *e  dew  of  nigbt ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  flow'ret,  glisten'd  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloisterM  aithas  as  fids. 
The  monk  gaacd  long  on  the  levely  mooB, 

Then  into  the  night  he  look'd  fiDrtb  1 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamen  light 
Were  duwing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

Hie  youth  in  gUtt*r»g  squadnrnf  start  | 
Sudden  the  flying  gennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  UBezpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  wsve  ridihg  the  northsn  light 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clencfa'd  postern  door, 

They  enter'd  now  the  ehancel  tall: 
The  darkeaM  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pilhus,  tofly,  snd  tight,  and  saaflf 


The  keystone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-l}'s,  or  a  quatre-feuillei 
The  corbells^  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim } 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shahs  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd, around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bomid. 


Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riren, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  palei 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  barn. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Ottert>ume ! 

And  thine,  daik  knight  of  Liddesdale  I 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead ! 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

XI. 

The  Booon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stmie. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combiDed: 
Thou  would'st  haye  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twizt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined  $ 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone^ 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  died ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  luAy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 
They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone ; 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  j) 
Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone; 

**  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo  1 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God: 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

xni. 

« In  these  fu  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Soott  1 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fiune. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notro  Dame ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  fiildon  hills  in  throe. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone ; 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
«  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened  1 


*  Corbdi$i  the  pnjecUons  from  which  the  arches  §pidng, 
UBOidl  J  cut  I9  a  laaiaflllc  lace  or  maak. 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed  j 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
Bat  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

<*  I  swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book. 
That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 
And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 
Save  at  the  chief  of  Branksome's  need  ; 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er, 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  buried  him  on  Saint  Michael's  night. 
When  the  bell  tolled  one, and  the  moon  rose  bright; 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain'd  red, 
xThat  his  patron's  cross  might  o'er  him  wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard's  grave. 

XVL 

'*  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread, 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past ; 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast :" — 

—Still  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one. 

I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed ; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chlll'd  with  dread, 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 
**  Lo,  warrior  I  now,  the  cross  of  red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night ; 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquencbably. 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 
Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon ; 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  wither'd  band^ 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 
With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent, 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light ; 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark  brow'd  warrior's  mail. 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  af)ilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 
His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'dt 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud ; 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prftyer  hid  pray'd. 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said ; — 

'*  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Or,  warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  I**— 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  mighty  book. 

With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  j 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  fiawiiM: 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight 

XXII. 
When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  ftui 

few: 
And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'TIS  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pats'd. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  smallf 
Which  at  mid*height  thread  the  chancel  wall 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran, 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday, 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 
«  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  father  said ; 
<*  And,  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid. 
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O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  Saint  John, 
Forgiye  bur  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  !*' 
The  monk  returned  him  to  his  cell, 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell, 

The  monk  of  Saint  Mary's  aisle  was  dead ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  claspM  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd 

XXIV. 
The  knight  breath*d  free  in  the  morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find ; 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  gray 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray ; 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's*  side. 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale ; 

And  awaken 'd  every  flower  that  blows  ^ 
And  peep'd  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose ; 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 
Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake. 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie : 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  buny  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lain 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown? 

XXVII. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  bear  her  tread ; 
The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound, 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round  i 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father*!  Km  $ 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light. 
To  meet  baron  Henry,  her  own  troe  knight 

XXVIIL 
The  knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met. 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set 

*  A  mounuin  on  the  bolder  of  England,  aboteJedbmgh. 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall. 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  ball  x 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  riband  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eye*  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold,— 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare  I 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy : 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  i 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush 'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  th'  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; — 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  rode. 
Through  Redesdalel  glen,  but  rarely  trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry, «  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  (his  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  somewhit  dismay'd ; 
'TIS  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade 

To  rid  him  of  bis  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  nn  four. 
And  the  dwaxf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIL 
Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  saidi 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid  j 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  muimur'd, "  Lost  •  lost !  kwt  !** 
3x2 
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He  was  waspish,  arcK,  tad  tttherUe, 
But  well  Lord  Cianstonn  served  he  i 
And  he  of  his  serTice  was  full  fain  { 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 
An'  bad  it  not  been  bis  ministry. 
All,  between  home  and  and  hermitt^, 
Talk*d  of  Lord  Cranstoun'S  goblin  pa^ 

XXXIIL 
For  the  baron  went  on  pilfiimage. 
And  took  wiMi  bim  this  elfish  page. 

To  Bfaiy^  ehapel  of  the  Low«s  i 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksome  gatherM  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command ; 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam, 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary's  lake  ere  day  i 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  couner  pricks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears  i 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  hi^ 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  flyi 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew,  like  the  startled  enshat  dove  ;* 
The  dwarf  the  sticmp  held  and  vein  i 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  seene. 
Rode  eastwaid  thraugh  the  hawthonu  green. 

While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd  tale, 
The  minstrei^  voice  began  to  Isil; 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observieot  pagei. 
And  gave  the  wither^  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  migh^  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velet'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  lilver  cap  on  high»  * 

And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  tke  dutehess  kwg, 
And  all  who  ^eer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see. 
How  long,  bow  deep,  bow  zealously. 
The  predots  jaice  the  BJBstrel  qvaiPd  i 
And  he,  emboldcn'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugfa'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer*d  his  souli 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


Canto  m. 


*  Weodplgeoft. 


Ain>  said  I  that  ray  limbs  were  old| 
And  said  I  that  my  bloed  was  «»ld. 
And  that  my  kindly  fin  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  hceit  was  dend* 

And  that  I  might  not  MBgef  love? 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrelt  dream. 

So  foni,  so  fiiise  ft  ncreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love'k  veiy  Mme, 
Nor  wake  my  haip  to  notes  of  lame ! 

n. 

In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherdt  reed. 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  i 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  frove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above  i 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

IIL 
So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Branksomet  hawthorn  | 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill,— 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  wifli  daj  t 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain  t 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  night  | 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  teem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
He  mailE'd  the  crane  on  the  haronli  crsst; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem,  and  high. 

That  mailc'd  the  foeraan's  feodal  hate  i 
For  question  fierce,  and  prond  reply, 

Gave  signal  soon  cf  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seemM  to  know. 
That  each  was  ofher^  mortal  foe  i 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  arouid. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 
In  rapid  imud  the  baron  benti 

He  sigh'd  a  ligh,  and  prayM  a  pnyer: 
The  pnyar  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  waa  Co  his  ladye  lair. 
Stent  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  pay'd, 
Ner  adot  nor  ladye  oall'd  to  aid; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  bead,  and  couch'd  his  fpear. 
And  sparrM  his  steed  te  fall  eaner. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  hnrsthig  thander  ehmd. 

VL    • 
Stem  was  the  dint  the  bordenr  Innti 
The  etatefy  baioo  backwards  bent| 
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Bent  backwards  to  his  hone's  tail. 

And  bis  plumes  went  semtteiiDg  on  the  galei 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  fliadeis  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lanee,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  sUk»  the  Borderer's  mails 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  actOD  paat. 

Deep  io  his  boeom,  broke  at  last 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle  last. 

Till  stumbling  in  the  moital  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  baron  onward  pasaM  his  course  \ 

Nor  knew,  so  giddy  roIlM  his  brain. 

His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  tbe  phdn. 

VIL 
But  when  he  nin*d  hie  coanet  round. 
And  saw  his  foeosan  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  womid. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate. 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  lored. 
*<  This  Shalt  thou  do  without  delay; 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dyfaig  day." 

VIIL 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cnastoun  rode  i 
The  goblin  page  behind  abode  i 
His  lord's  commands  he  ne'er  withftood. 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book ! 
Much  be  marvell'd,  a  knight  of  pride^ 
Like  a  book-boeom'd  priest  should  rides 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp  \ 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might. 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall. 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large. 

And  youth  seem  age>  and  age  seem  youth; — 

All  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. 


He  had  not  read  anotiier  spell, 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 
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So  fierce,  it  stretdi'd  him  on  the  plain. 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloratne. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay's. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more- 

«  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  !"— 

No  more  the  elfin  page  duist  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  ChristiaB  goi^ 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stnke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thnve ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XL 
Unwillingly  Umself  he  address'd. 
To  do  his  master's  high  befaetts 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weaiy  bene ; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  ball, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower,' 
E'en  to  the  ladye's  secret  bower : 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread,  . 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wound. 

xn. 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  jroung  child  at  sport ; 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  alwajrs  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay. 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

XHL 
He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child; 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen: 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited : 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted,  **  Lost .'  lost !  lost  .'** 

XIV. 
Full  sore  amazed  at  Ae  wondrous  ehange. 

And  firighten'd,  as  a  child  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  straAge, 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 
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The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace. 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay. 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey'd  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  Lb  gone,— 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 
And  hark !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound, 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder*d  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  hoy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glowM  twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archo^  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  sUy'd, 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring : 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  **  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edwajd— »ti8  a  boy !" 

XVI. 
The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire ; 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer. 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close. 

Set  off  his  sunburn 'd  face ; 
Old  England's  sign,  Saint  George's  cross. 
His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side, 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied: 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVIL 
His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knefe ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he : 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knee; 
His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  wm  his  bloodhound'*  band. 


xvni. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  fleej 
For  when  the  red  cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
«  Now,  by  Saint  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
«  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize ! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  decree." 

XIX. 
«  Yes,  I  am  eome  of  high  decree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleucb ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  dearly  rue ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed» 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  neied. 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed  j 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow !" 

XX. 

«  Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy  i 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  orders 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  border. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see. 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son." 

XXL 
Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  sUy, 
For  so  the  dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy.  , 

The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofuUy  scorch'd  the  hackbutteer  jt 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd. 
That  the  young  baron  was  possess'd  I 

XXIL 
Well,  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  ladye  had  soon  dispell'd : 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  along ; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  mosstrooper  wrong : 


*  Bandslier,  belt  for  carrying  ammunitioo. 
t  EaekbuiUert  muakeiaer. 
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Because,  despite  ber  precept  dread, 
Perchance  he  in  the  book  had  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

xxni. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
And  with  a  charm"  she  stanchM  the  bk>odi 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound  $ 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood  i 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance. 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 

^    Whene'er  she  tum'd  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted,  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 

Mishap  to  friend  so  stont  and  true. 

XXIV. 
So  pass'd  the  day— the  evening  fell, 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  beU  j 
The  air  was  mUd,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  bftlm  j 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hours 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  i 
Touch'd  a  wUd  note,  and,  all  between. 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 
Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  f 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ^~ 
O,  tis  the  beacon  blaze  of  war ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  bi«ath. 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  i 

XXVI. 
The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war  note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alann'd  the  festal  haU, 
And  staraed  forth  the  warriors  all  | 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared} 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost  i 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  teeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

xxvn. 

.  The  seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  xeddoi'd  by  the  torches'  gUre, 
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Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 
**  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire,   , 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswiie  i 

Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  ioe  to  scout. 
Mount,  mount,  for  Branksome,*  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stoat 
Ye  need  not  send  to  liddesdale  $ 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  afad  Armstrongs  never  faiL— 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life .' 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise." 

XXVXII. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard  far  below,  the  couriers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread, 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang } 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notee. 
And  out!  and  out! 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  % 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven  < 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam,f 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;§ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pynimid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
TUl  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law ) 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regent's  order. 
That  aU  should  bowne|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  t 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 


*  Mnmtfor  Branktome  was  the  gathering  word  of  the 
Scoltj.  tiVe«i:Ar«,  beacon. 

t^amountainUke.   S  ^om,  the  Scottish  eiite; 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  Ibe  with  deadly  shower ; 
Wis  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard, 
And  watchword  from  the  sleeplese  ward  j 
While,  wearied  by  the  endleM  din. 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXI* 

The  noble  dame>  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  gray  8eiie«cbal*s  hi|^  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  i 
Cheer*d  the  young  knii^ts,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age« 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  be  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten. 
And  others  ween*d  that  it  was  naught. 

But  Leven  dans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gatiier  in  black  mail,* 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  driye  them  lightly  bock  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

Ceasbd  the  high  sound— the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  master  of  the  songi 

And  marrel  much^  iii.liAlpk8s  age, 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear, 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 

*<  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead !" — 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 

To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  ML 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Canto  IV. 
I. 
SwsET  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  i 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shores 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waVles,  since  time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roU'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-hom. 

IL 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  In  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 


•  PiQMetioa  money  exacted  by  fieebooMrs. 


Why !  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  p— 
Enough — ^he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Enough— he  died  with  conquering  Gntee ! 

m. 

Now  over  border,  dale,  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  tkr  was  terror  spread; 
For  pathless  march  and  mountsiu  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frighten'd  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath,  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchman^  fje 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 
Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried — 

**  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Wat  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Barnabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  hss  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  towers 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gateward  said, 
« I  think  twill  prove  a  warden-raid."* 

V. 
While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hagf 
Could  bound  like  any  Bilhope  stag, 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serf|  was  all  their  trains 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bcaeeletimnid, 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  cfowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tali. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal  i 
A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  rtong ; 

1^  spear,  six  Seottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore ; 

His  shafts  and  boiw,  of  wondtois  stMngtki, 
His  haidy  partner  boce. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  fbe. — 
«  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marcMng  here, 
And  hot  lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 
And  all  the  Germkn  hagbut-men. 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askerten : 


*  An  inroad  comanded  lyy  the  warden  in  penon. 
t  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog.         t  T 
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They  cross'd  the  Ltddei  at  curfew  hour. 

And  burn'd  my  little  lonely  tower ;  . 

The  fiend  receive  tlieir  eeols  therefor ! 

It  had  net  been  burn'd  thi«  year  and  inort» 

Barn-yard,  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight: 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fetgm  Grseme, 

Full  f^t  upon  my  traces  caipe, 

Until  I  turn*d  at  Priesth^iighscrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  th^  bog, 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright-— 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite  i 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem's  night" 

VII. 
Now,  weaiy  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale: 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen. 

Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in  their  chiePs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lee  s 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting  place 

Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gay  ladye. 

VIII. 
From  fair  Saint  Maiy*s  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright 
The  treasured  fleur-de-Iuce  he  claims 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  mid  feudal  jars ; 
What  time  save  Thirlestane  alone. 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  j 
And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
«  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 
An  aged  knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 

With  many  a  mosstrooper  came  on : 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  hands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle  Ower  $ 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosom 'd  mansion  stood  j 
In  the  dark  glen  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low. 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food. 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief !  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
In  youth  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ) 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  ptess'd, 


Albeit  the  blanch'd  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  tpotleas  enow : 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden*!!  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band, 

Came  trooping  down  the  TodehawbDli 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land, 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it'stUl, 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  (he  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fkir  Eskdale.— 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood. 
The  vassels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  mde  $ 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came. 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim : 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot*  he  sought. 
Saying, «  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  ongfat 
— **  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire. 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  ta'en, 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir; 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight, 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XI. 

The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see. 

Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksome*s  lord  he  spoke. 

Saying — "  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke : 

For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold ; 

All  Eskdale  111  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold :      • 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  leavest  on  Esk  a  landed  man : 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone. 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon." — 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'en. 

He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  of  the  hill. 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  traia. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said  :— 

*'  Enow  thou  me  for  thy  liege  lord  and  head : 

Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 

For  Scots  play  beat  at  the  nuf^m^  guM, 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  ivm. 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  Uk>u  shalt  rue. 


•  The  feudal  superior,  In  ceitain  eases,  was  entitled  to 
I  the  best  hqrseef  the  vaasal,  hi  name  of  Heriot,  or  Here- 
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If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind.*' 

XII. 
Loadlj  the  Beattison  laugh'd  in  scorn  :— 
**  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  he  the  Galliard's  lot. 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  hanghty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  hack  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot" — 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
That  the  dun  deer  started  at  far  Craikeioss ; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 
Through  the  gray  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 

appear; 
And  the  third  blast  wrung  with  such  a  din, 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock. 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke  I 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew, 
And  be  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through ; 
Where  the  Beattisons'  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard's  Haugh,  men  call  it  stilL 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 
Id  Eskdale  tiiey  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Esk,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

xni. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name  { 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Hindhaug-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
«  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  taw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest :  [wield, 

Tho«,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
And  over  hun  hold  his  father's  shield." 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shxiekM,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 
And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  ladye  told, 
Some  Miy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  $ 
She  blmh'd  blood-red  for  very  shame: — 
*  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleoeh !« 


Wat  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  lonely  side- 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  oor  line. 
That  cowaxd  should  e'er  be  eon  of  mine  !** 

XV. 
A  heavy  task  Wat  Tinlmn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  Ul-omen'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain. 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Wat  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But,  as  a  shallow  brook  they  crotsM, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form,  in  dream. 

And  fled,  and  shouted, "  Lost !  lost !  lost  !'* 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth  yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  Cast 

XVL 
Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  veige  lie  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  woodt 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown  s 
The  coursers's  neighing  he  could  ken. 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  tunes  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  t 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVIL 

Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fl^t  coursers  loosely  round  t 

Behind,  in  close  array  and  fast, 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Decrees  bill-men  were  at  hand: 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irtbing  bred, 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banners  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquerM  walL 
And  minstrels  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd,  <*  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the 
Border." 

XVUL 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  array, 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein. 
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Who  bioagtat  the  tmndfrom  distant  Rhine, 

And  Bold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay  $ 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  swoid, 
They  knew  no  conntry,  own*d  no  loid. 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns ; 
Buff  eoati,  all  frounced  and  *broider'd  o'er. 
And  morsing-homs*  and  scarft  they  wore ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade: 
And,  as -they  march'd  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XK. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  gew. 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew, 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalTy ; 

His  men  at  aims,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 

With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  display; 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried,  '<  Saint  George  for  merry  England !" 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent. 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bents 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross  bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,t  on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  scathing  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  faU, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  seneschal. 

XXL 

Armed  he  rode,  an  save  the  head. 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breastplate  spread ; 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait; 

Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  Are,  to  prance, 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance: 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 

Display'd  a  peeled  wilk>w  wand  i 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 

When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 

To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 


XXIL 
'<  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide. 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band, 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  redes  you  swithe  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest. 
Saint  Mary !  but  we'll  light  a  brand. 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland." 
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XXIIL 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  i 
«  May't  please  thy  dame,  sir  seneschal. 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall^  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  wastheheirof  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  wUl  he  said: 

XXIV. 

*'  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
"Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardeniy, 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen'S  firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harriedf  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  ;^ 
And  storm  and  spoil  .thy  garrison; 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  king  Edward'to  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 
He  ceased  :^and  loud  the  boy  did  cry,— 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  dame's  embrace. 
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A  moment  changed  that  ladye's  cheer; 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd  { 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  Iock*d  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest  j 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood : — 

XXVI. 

<«  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise. 

Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain, 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  hit  honour's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword, 

When  English  blood  swell 'd  Ancram  ford; 

And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 

And  bore  him  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine; 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  | 

Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge. 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge, 
Our  Boat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

xxvn. 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claim — 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew: 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Saint  Maiy  for  the  young  Buccleuoh !" 
The  English  war-ciy  answered  wide, 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

knd.  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear ; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  :•— 
But,  ere  a  gray  goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIIL 
«  Ah !  noble  lords !"  he,  breathless,  said, 
**  What  treason  has  your  march  betray'd  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  Car, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caughL 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heap  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 


*  Lyke-wake,  the  watching  a  corpse  prerioos  to  inter, 
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And  Jedwood,  fisk,  and  Teviotdate, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  oome  t 
And  aU  the  Meise  and  Landeidale 

Have  risen  with  haughty  Hom«. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  vander'd  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  mnty  £aglAsd» 

And  caaoot  biook  my  eoimtiy's  wioog  i 
And  hard  I've  spmrr'd  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  camiiig  foe." 

XXIX. 
'*  And  let  them  come .'"  fierce  Dacre  cried  s 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  seas. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  display'd. 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid .'" — 
Level  each  hazquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ;    . 
Up,  hill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die  I" 

XXX. 

«  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard, «« calmly  hear. 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack, 

|5aw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 

But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power, 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three, 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye  made. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancmg  aid ; 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain. 

He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  croas'd, 

Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

XXXL 

ni  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother-warden's  sage  rebuke : 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  stay'd, 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

The  pursuivant-at*ftnns  again 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  stnio. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Mnagiave's  right, 
fitout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  be  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  saidt^ 
^(  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthftil  chieftain,  Branksomeli  lofd. 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain: 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  hoy  his  Uhertj  shall  have. 
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Howe'er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Unbanning  Scots,  by  Scots  unharm'd, 
In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm'd, 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland.'* 

XXXUL 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief. 

The  proffer  pleased  eaeh  Scottish  chief, 

Thoogb  much  their  ladye  sage  gainsaj'd. 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  tniey 
From  Jedwood*s  recent  sack  they  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid  t 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed. 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 

Beneath  a  castle,  on  a  lawnt 
They  fix'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife. 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn  i 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead, 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stsnd, 
Against  stout  Musgraye,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 
I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  speax 

Should  shiver  in  the  course  t 
But  he,  the  jovial  harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  batUe  laws. 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  be,  that  sebflng  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue ; 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  pHed, 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  piid^. 

The  bard  of  ReuU  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain 'd  with  blood  t 
Where  still  the  thom'a  white  braocfaes  ware 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air? 
He  died ! — ^His  adiolais,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  gnv»  are  goiit  $ 
And  I,  alas !  survive  ahme. 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
And  grihve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains.  With  envy  heard  before  | 
For*  with  my  minstrel  breOren  fled. 
My  jcalonsy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  minstrel's  strain  { 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  dieer,— 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere,-— 
Marvell'd  the  dutcfaess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell,^ 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 
Of  chiefo,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased ;  for  ne^ 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race  I  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fsn  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blase. 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

Canto  V. 
L 

Call  it  not  vain ; — ^they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  j 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  diiiges  round  his  grave. 

n. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet^  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid**  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier: 
liie  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain  t 
The  chief,  whose  antique  erownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song* 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne,         . 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
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His  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung^ 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

ni. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 

When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksoroe's  towers, 

The  advancihg.  march  of  martial  powers  j 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear*d. 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 

Bright  spears,  aboTe  the  column's  dun. 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  elan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  eame  i 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

The  men  in  battle-order  set  i 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  PlanUgenet 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
I>ow»tbe  steep  mountain  glittering  fur. 

And  shouting  still, «  a  home !  a  home  I" 


Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  tent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 
And  told  them,->how  a  truce  was  made. 
And  bow  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 
'Twizt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine ; 
And  how  the  ladye  pray'd  them  dear. 
That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see. 
And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy. 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England'^  noble  lords  forgot  $ 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal. 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  halL 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  noTer  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight } 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  &med  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angry  Dacro  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

VI. 

Now,  noble  dame,  perchance  you  ask. 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 


Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand : 
They  met,  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land  t 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd» 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd ; 

Wero  interehanged  in  greeting  dear  s 
Visors  wero  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about  s 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  daj  ; 
And  some,  with  many  a  meixy  shout. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  buglet  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  green. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  { 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  hue. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twizt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  ttnnge, 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town* 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

vni. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day  i 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone  { 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  meny  harp  and  beaker's  dang  i 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain. 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shriU  watchword  of  their  clan; 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowk  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length,  the  various  clamours  died; 
And  you  might  }iear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  pnCoiBd, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  soond 
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Rung  from  the  nether  Imwn  $ 
Fof  many  a  busy  head  toil'd  there. 
Strong  palet  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square. 
The  lists'  dread  baniers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 


Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  dame's  reproving  eye  i 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh : 
For  many  a  noble  wairior  strove 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teviot's  love, 

And  many  a  bold  ally.^ 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart. 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart, 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay ; 
By  times,  from  silken  coach  she  rose  s 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosU  repose. 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day  r 
Of  all  the  hundreds  snnk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best. 

XI. 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court. 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  Uy  i 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday  i 
Now  stUl  as  death ;  till,  sUlking  slow,— 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread,— 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below  $ 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head- 
Blessed  Mary !  can  it  be  ?— 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile  towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  froe. 
She  darad  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak— 
.  O !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  priee  must  pay! 
Not  all  the  pearls  queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears, 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 
Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  tlie  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  hermitage. 
Unchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage  t 
But,  0 !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love- 
Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 

XIIL 
Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urehin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 
In  such  no  joy  is  found; 
78 


And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perehanee  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  knight. 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  eould  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  love  so  welL 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  19  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  livetb  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  $ 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie,     ^ 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  knight. 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 

XIV. 
Their  warning  blast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clan  > 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most 

XV.^ 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  $ 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
»Twixt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestanex 
They  'gan  tO|reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo ! 
Hunself,  the  knight  of  Moraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain. 
In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  coml^t  doe. 
The  dame  her  chann  successful  knew,t 
And  the  fierce  chiefii  their  claims  withdrew, 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd. 
And  much  in  courteous  phrase  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb— his  Flemish  rulf 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff. 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined  i 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt  $ 


«  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bagpipes. 
-tSeep.e09iSUuisaZXin. 
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Hence,  in  rude  phnse,  the  Borderers  gtill 
Caird  noble  Howani,  belted  WiU. 

xvir. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground ; 
White  was  her  wimple  and  her  reil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried  j 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  tenor,  all  unguess'd. 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed. 
The  dame  end  she  the  barriers  graced. 

xvni. 

Prize  of  the^eld,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view  $ 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight, 
So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name, 

That  nonet  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life  { 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke  s— 

XIX. 

nrOUlK  HERALD. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  bom, 
Amends  from  DeloAlne  to  crave. 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  soomt 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Dekwaine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! 

XX. 

SOOmiH  BX&ALD. 

Here  standeth  William  of  Detoiaine, 
Good  knight,  and  true,  of  noble  stnin» 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bpre  aims,  ne*er  soil'd  bis  coati 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave*s  bo4y  prove, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat 

lOSD  DACUB. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
Sound  trumpets  I*^— 

LORD  BOMS. 

-— ^  God  defend  the  right  !'* 


Then,  Teviot !  how  thine  echoce  rang, 
When  bugle  sound,  and  tnuapet  ehug 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  'tanid  list,  with  shield  poiwd  high. 
And  measured  step,  and  wary  eye^ 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXI. 
Ill  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 
Ye  lovely  listenefs,  to  hear 
How  to  the  axe  the  hetans  did  sound. 
And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound  f 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  kng. 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 
But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  toll  how  warriors  fight ; 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing. 
Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  dashing. 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing^ 
And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  li£k 

XXII. 
Tis  done,  tis  done !  that  fatol  blow 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plafai  s 
He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 
He  chokes  in  blood^eome  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unfix'the  gorgets  iron  clasp, 
And  gWe  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  ? 
0,  bootless  aid !— Haste,  holy  friar. 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  htm  be  shriven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven .' 

XXHL 

In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped,-^ 
His  naked  foot  was  died  with  ted, 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 
Unmindful  of  the  ihouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror^  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man  $ 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayers 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod ; 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God ! 
Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang^  o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 
As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands  t 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Bfark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When,  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands  $ 
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And  all,  amid  the  tbrong'd  amjr, 
In  panic  hsiste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man, 
Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran : 
He  cross'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 

And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 
As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 

And  all  upon  the  armed  ground, 
Knew  William  of  Delorahie ! 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  i 

'*  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
*<  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?» 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone— > 

"  Cranstoon  of  Teviotside ! 
For  this  feir  prize  IVe  fought  and  won  :•*— 
And  to  the  ladye  led  her  sob. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd, 
And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deignM  she  greet, 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 
Me  list  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  dan  united  pray*d. 

The  ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun's  lord  and  Teviot*8  flower. 

XXVT. 
She  look'd  to  river,  lookM  to  hill, 

Thought  on  the  spirit's  prophesy. 
Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, — 

**  Not  you,  but  fat^  has  vanquish 'd  me ; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower. 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand  j 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she  :— 
«  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be, 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

xxvn. 

AU  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

Much  of  the  stoiy  she  did  gain : 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  book 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took  { 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 

That  mom  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight, 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight 

But  half  hi»  tale  he  left  unsaid, 

And  linger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid.— 

Cared  not  the  ladye  to  betray 

Her  myi tic  arts  in  view  of  day  j 


But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came. 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 

From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save. 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. —     , 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord ; 

Now  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  be  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows.— 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell ; 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  well. 

xxvin. 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance  i 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  d^  wield^ 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran, 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 
Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  beartiliei 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 
Though  mde,  and  scant  of  courtesy. 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood. 
Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood, 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  gnidge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  down ; 

Grief  darken'd  on  his  rugged  brow, 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX. 

«  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slowest  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom 'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one  or  both  of  us  did  die. 
Yet  rest  thee,  God !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northem  counties  here, 
Whose  word  is  snafle,  spur,  and  8pear,t 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 


f  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  i^ 
t  The  lands  (hat  over  Oose  to  Berwtoktoth  do  bear, 
Have  he  their  blaion  had»  the  snafle,  spur,  and  spear. 
Pdy-Albian,  wmgxill 
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Cheer  the  dark  bloodhound  on  his  waj. 
And  with  the  bugle  ioum  the  fray ! 
I*d  give  the  landi  of  Delonine, 
Dark  Musgzaye  were  alive  again."— 

XXX. 

So  nonm'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield  $ 
On  lovell'd  lances  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  minstrel's  plaintive  wail| 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul: 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Throvgh  Liddesdale,  to  Leven*s  shore; 
Thence  to  Hohne  Coltrame's  lofty  nave. 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  song^ 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  eari 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale  t 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  doting  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  iU-rewmrded  toU, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soU, 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  tkilfiil  hand. 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  i 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Oakto  VI. 

I. 
BmxjLTBEs  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne^er  within  him  bum'd, 
>    As  home  his  footsteps  he  hafh  tum'd. 
From  wandering  an  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  sudi  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell  j 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  cUim } 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fur  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  onhonour'd,  and  i 


IL 
0  Caledonia!  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  lor  a  poetic  child! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  seene. 
Think  what  is  bow,  and  what  hath  been. 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  an  left  s 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stiay. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  | 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  t 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot's  stone. 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 
The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

IIL 
Not  scom'd  like  me !  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call : 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  £sr. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  eveiy  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  aai  ring. 

IV. 
Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  dedare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  £ur 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squin  and  knights 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainlets  sounds 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Maigarett  cheek; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  ladye  hi^ 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  n|gh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fest'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these  $—>I  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  houri 
Tet  scane  I  praise  their  venturous  part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  artx 
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But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  saj, 
The  ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 
Of  sable  velvet  her  arraj^ 
And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwined, 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wiist. 
Held  b J  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI. 
The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon ; 
*Twas  now  the  merry  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Wvi  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshall'd  the  rank  pf  every  guest  j 
Pages,  with  ready  bUde,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  x 
0*er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train, 
And  o*er  the  boar^head,  gamish'd  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave ; 
0*er  ptarmigan  and  venison,     ^ 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison ; 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony,  > 
RuDg  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery  | 
Their  changing  bowls  old  warriors  quafTd, 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam. 
The  clamour  join'd,  with  whistling  scream. 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells. 
In  concert  with  the  staghounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revehy. 

yii. 

The  goblin  page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy  $ 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 

And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthil ; 

A  hot  and  haughty  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  call'd  Dickon  Draw-the-swoid. 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 

Hunthil  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 

The  kindling  discord  to  compose  t 

Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove  and  shook  his  head.^ 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood. 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 

Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found } 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Gone  was  his  braxid,  both  sword  and  sheath ; 


But  ever  from  that  time,  twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blstde. 

vra. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 

Might  his  foul  treacheiy  espie. 

Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 

Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 

Wat  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-braes  j 

And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 

To  Howard's  merrry  men  sent  it  round. 

To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 

**  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride !" 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 

Foam'd  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale. 

While  shout  the  riders  every  one. 

Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan. 

Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 

When  in  the  clench  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought,' 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife: 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  aim. 
At  unawares  he  wiooght  him  harm  $ 
From  trencher  stole  his  choieest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  i 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone ; 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overtum'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran  s 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,  and  mi^tter'd, «  Lost !  lost  *  lost ! 


By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Grsune, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 

Was  no&e  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win  s 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  broth. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XI. 


It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
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And  she  would  mtsry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithly  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all| 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  i 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  love  was  lord  of  alL 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

xn. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell. 
Fox  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  love  may  still  be  lord  of  all. 

And  then  he  took  the  moss  divine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  &ir  on  Carlisle  wall,} 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  love  shaU  stiU  be  lord  of  all .« 

XIIL 
As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyttke,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  eoort: 
There  rung  thy  harp  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  &me  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  pf  fire. 
And  his,  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid, 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztrayer !  0  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  boeom  knew. 


When  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay, 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew ! 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown. 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  dofWD. 
He  left,  for  Nawortht  Iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  ooortly  bowcn^ 
And,  faithful  to  his  pationt  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  t 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 

nTZTKAVrS. 

'Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  hi^ 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxions  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approsching  nigh. 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim  ; 
Tet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part. 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb. 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought 
of  him. 

XVII. 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  knight. 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,— nothing  bright  i 

Fbr  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

XVIIL 
But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant— but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find : — 

That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  master's  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant  *    Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children^  latest  line. 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 
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The  goiy  bridal  bed,  the  plunder'd  shrine. 
The  murder*d  Surrey's  blood,  the  teui  of  Geraldiiie ! 

XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver*s  songc 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith^^ 
Then,  from  his  seat  with  lof^  air, 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair  j 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  j 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay{-« 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow  fair  Kirkwall ! 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave } 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale. 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail  i 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  «faild. 

XXII. 
And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  mighty  Fancy  eull  i 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Norseman,  traiu'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food  i 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave. 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave.        v 
And  there  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 
The  scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale, 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Leam'd  many  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth,-* 
Of  that  sea-snake  tremendous  curl'd. 
Whose  monstrous  drele  girds  the  world  t 
Of  those  dread  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell  i 
Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale-death  like  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  falchions  wreneh'd  from  corpses'  hoU, 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alanns^ 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  anns  I 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Roslin'k  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
Tet  something  of  the  northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

xxni. 

babolA. 
0  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
And,  gentle  lady«,  deign  to  stay ! 


Rest  thee  in  castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

**  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly } 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite. 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

«  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay  j 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

-  'TIS  not  because  lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halt 

« 'TIS  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Liudesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  drearj*  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  mddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen : 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  RosUn's  chiefs  uncofiln'd  lie ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panop^, 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale: 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  i^net  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslint  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelles 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all  ] 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sim  from  fen  or  bog  $ 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
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Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face. 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'dhand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast. 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest  e 
Even  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast  i 
The  elAsh  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,  shuddering,  mutter'd,  « Found,   found, 
found!" 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 

A  dash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare. 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame ; 
Glanced  eveijr  rafter  of  the  hall, 
Glanced  eveiy  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  $ 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levinbrand, 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung } 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warden  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Bnmksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all  t 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Ciy,  with  loud  summons,  <*  Gtlbizt,  come  !" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  pray'd  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lotty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonish'd  train 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine : 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bom, 
'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold — 
That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  Mfith  amice  wrapp*d  around. 
With  a  wrought  apanUh  baldrick  bound. 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  tea  ; 
And  knew — ^but  how  it  matter'd  not— 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott ! 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale.  ~ 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  t 
And  he  a  solemn  sacied  plight 


Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make. 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  fprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  addressMi 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  tows. 
Some  to  St  Maiy  of  tiie  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make, 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toU, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michaelt  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were 

pray'd, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd. 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVilL 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell  i 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  flower,  and  Cranstoun**  heir : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain. 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
Mora  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  i 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  higfadrawn  bieafh. 

Through  all  the  lengtben'd  row : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown  i 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar'k  haUow'd  side,    . 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down ; 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  i 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  gaxniih'd  niche  around^ 
Stem  saints,  and  tortnied  martyrs  ficows'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afart 
With  sable  shroud  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles^  in  order  due. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came  i 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name : 
Ahove'the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretchM  his  band. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
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With  holj  cron  he  iign'd  them  aU, 
And  pray*d  thej  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
The  mass  was  sang,  and  prayers  were  said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 
And  beUs  toU'd  out  their  mighty  peal 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose  i 
And  &r  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song,— < 
Dies  olb,  dbs  illa, 

SOLVZT  SJCCLUH  nt  FAYILLA  t 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung ; 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 

Thus  the  holy  fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

RTMN  FOX  THE  DEAD, 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinners  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deadt 

O !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  from  Judgment  wakes  from  clay. 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinnner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


Hush'd  is  the  harp^the  minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone. 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No : — close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  minstnl's  lowly  bower: 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The^little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  $ 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  i  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  BowhUl, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 
Waved  the  blue  bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
When  throstles  sun  in  Hare-head  shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandrols  oak. 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achierements  Ugh, 
And  droumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  i 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  o{  the  deer; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  minstrol'ft  long. 
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Alas  i  that  Scottish  maid  should  ting 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scouish  bard  should  wake  ihe  string. 
The  triumph  of  our  Ibes  to  telL-Zeyden. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY, 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &c; 

THIS  SOMARCE  IS  INSCEIBED,  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  whom 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause, should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Yet  the  author  of  Marmion  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  bis  first 
poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictifeous 
character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  story, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  fer 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romandc  tale  j  yet  he  may  be  pennitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  o[  The  Lay  qf  the  Last 
Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden 
9th  September,  1513.  ' 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  I. 
TO  WILUAM  STEWART  ROS^  ESQ. 

Jshestiei,  Ettrick  Forest. 
NovxMBBR'ft  sky  IS  chill  and  drear, 
November**  leaf  is  red  and  sear ; 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  nanow  glen. 
You  scaree  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew. 
So  feeble  trill*d  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  mumuiing  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angiy  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn**  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam, 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam  i 
30 
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Away  bath  pass'd  the  hetber-bell, 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell, 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  nisset  ban 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  piDchiiig  heaven, 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  heitage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines; 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  far  benc%th  tlieir  summer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill  i 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  froop  the  cold ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  ibUow  ai  his  keel : 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feels  the  sad  influehce  of  the  hour. 
And  wall  the  daisy's  vanish*d  flower; 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask,-;-Wi]l  spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower  i 
p  Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie } 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  bixds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  0 !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  that  tiiought  for  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  son  new  life  bestowe 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  $ 
But  Tainly,  vainly  may  he  shine, 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  s 
And  vainly  piercei  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  never  let  thpee  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  poMf-^Lo,  hese  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wavei 
To  him,  as  to  the  bnnlQg  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  eonrse  wm  given. 
Where'er  hiy  oountiyt  Ibes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fhted  thimder'S  soond, 
TUl  burst  tte  bolt  ei»  yonder  sboro, 
Boll'd,  blaved,  destM^M/^nd  was  i 

Nor  moqin  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  eonquerer  go  forth, 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  ww 
On  Egypt,  Halnia,*  Tinfalgar  i 


Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprise. 
For  Britain'^  weal  was  early  wise  s 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sin^,  an  early  grave  i 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  honr, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pell^ 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  iiwitic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjeetion's  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  free- 
man's laws* 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  wero  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  eourse  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throBe. 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quench'd  in  smdm. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hiU ! 

0,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  death,  just  hovering,  daim'd  his  pny. 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  lie  stood : 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thonsand  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  aroimd 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  soond. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pny ; 
While  Cuth  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear,— 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  euppross  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  i 
Nor  be  thy  re^vimaU  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employM,  and  wanted  mosti 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  woand  i 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  oomhine) 
And  feelings  keen,  and  foncy's  glow,— 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below) 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  mJ9 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  gnve. 
Be  every  haieher  tbovght  tuppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
JBsrc,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings  i 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  toi^iM, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  song, 
JZtre,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  sopg. 
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As  if  some  angel  ipoke  agen, 
All  peace  on  earth,  good  will  te  men  i 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Britain  died ! 
When  Europe  croueh'd  to  France's  jFeke, 
And  Austria,  bent,  and  PnissS*  broke. 
And  the  6nn  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spom'd. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast  * 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  finnness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave  i 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dast» 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place } 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  migk^  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees* 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone. 
Where — ^taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
•Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  j 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  ery^— 
**  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die  % 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  &te  made  brothert  in  the  tomb. 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wUt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?'> 

Rest,  ardent  spirits !  till  (he  aiea 
Of  dying  nature  bids  you  rises 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  heane  t       ' 
Then,  0  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain ! 
Though  not  unmarlr'd  fnm  norttMm  clime, 
Te  heard  the  Border  minstrel^  rhymes 
His  gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung; 
The  bard  yon  deigh'd  to  pnise,  your  death  names 
has  sung. 

Stay  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile, 
My  wilder'd  fiincy  still  beguUe ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fanqr  knew. 


And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bardlike  mood, 

Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  ftow- 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

It  will  not  be— it  may  not  last-^ 

The  vision  of  enchantment's- pasts 

lake  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray. 

The  fancied  Ikbric  melts  away ; 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone, 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  are  gone. 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 

The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  taaks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  t 
Moeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitaiy  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  tiie  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale : 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  lean^ 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou;  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay  ^ 

O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway  s 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  $ 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake  % 
As  when  the  champion  of  tb^  lake 
Enters  Morgana'S  fiited  house. 
Or  in  the  Chapel  perilous. 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Hold  converse  with  thA  unburied  corse, 
0  when, dame  Gamore'S  grace  tbmove, 
(Alas !  that  lawless  was  their  love,) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  fireed  full  sixty  knightoi  or  when, 
A  sinAil  man,  and  unconfess'd, 
He  took  the  SangeaTs  bo^  qust. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.     . 

The  mightiest  chiefr  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolongs 
They  gleam  through  SpeneeHS  elfin  dream. 
And  mix  in  Ifilton's  beat«nly  theme  { 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again» 
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But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  paj, 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play  t 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  mair'd  the 
lofty  line. 
Warm*d  by  such  names  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance  $ 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  genius,  chivalry,  hath  slept » 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  north, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  bis  arms,  with  all  his  train, 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf. 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard,  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pure  love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mysteiy,  half  veilM  and  half  revealM ; 
And  honour,  with  his  spotless  shield; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye;  and  fear. 
That  loves  the  tale  he  shrinks  to  hear; 
And  gentle  courtesy ;  and  faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  valour,  lion-melted  lord, 

Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 
Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 

A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 

Ttene's*  oaks— beneath  whose  shade. 

Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 

Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold, 

And  that  red  king.t  who,  while  of  old, 

TbKigh  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 

By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled— 

Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 

Renew'd  such  legendary  strain ; 

For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 

That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 

For  Oriana,  foil*d  in  fight 

The  necromancer's  felon  might; 

And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 

Partenopex's  mystic  love: 

Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 

A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 
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Day  set  on  Noiham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep. 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone: 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 


The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

8eem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armonr,  as  it  caught  the  rays 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light 

II. 
St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarte  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barr'd; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

m. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  Homcliff  hill,  a  plump*  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay  t 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wam'd  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

IV. 
«Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe, 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  every  minstrel  lound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpeta  blow; 
And  from  the  platfonn,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  talvo-ihot; 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below !" 
Then  to  the  caatle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarPd, 
Raised  the  portcullis*  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  falL 


•  The  new  forast  in  Hampdilre,  anciently  so  called, 
t  William  Rufua. 


•  This  word  properly  appliw  toafl%htof  waterfowl; 
tut  Is  applied,  by  analogy*  to  a  body  of  horse. 
There  Is  knight  of  the  North  Country, 
Which  leads  a  luiiyjrf««!P  of  spears.         ^_  ^^ 
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Along  the  bridge  I«ord  MarmioD  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod. 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle  bow  $ 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stal  worth  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been : 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show'd  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire : 
Tet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thin  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there. 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square  turn'd  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 
Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumiih'd  gold  emboss'd; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast} 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field  t 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
"Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  it  dight.** 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broiderM  rein  i 
Blue  ribands  deck'd  his  arching  maaei 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trappVi  with  gold. 

VIL 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  j 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tam«. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  % 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare, 
And  sing  them  to  a  ladye  &ir. 

vin. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  biU,  and  batUe-aze  s 
They  bore  Lord  Blarmion'fe  lance  so  strong. 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore } 
Like  8wallow*fe  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hoeen  black,  and  jerkin  blue. 


With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Each  one  a  six  foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  could  send  $ 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  bad  march'd  a  weaiy  way. 

IX. 
'TIS  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  oxder'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pipe,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castleyard } 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome  shot  prepared — 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave, 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
<*  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  !** 

XI. 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  t 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  markf  weight, 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
**  Now,  largesse;*  largesse.  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazon'd  shield  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XIL 
They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle  hall. 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet  call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— ^<  Room,  lordings,  room,  for  Lord  Biarmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 

J.    •  The  cry  hj  which  the  heralds  expreei  their  thaaka 
Ibr  the  bounty  of  the  noblex 
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Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand  | 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladjre  love, 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet  tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquered  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye !" 

XIII. 
Then  stepp'd  to  meet  that  noble  lord. 

Sir  Hugh,  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  fuU  and  hi^ : 
The  whiles  a  norfliem  harper  rude. 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

**How  the  fierce  ThmrlwalU^  and  Ridky$  alt, 
Stota  WUlimondswieky 
And  Hard-riding  Dick, 

And  HughU  qf  Hawdm,  and  WiU  o*  the  Wall, 
Have  iet  on  Sir  Albany  FMtherstotUiatigh, 
And  taken  hU  life  at  the  deaOman^e  ekaw.'* 
Scantly  X«ord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 
Tet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took. 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay ; 
For  ladye's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
**  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  nut. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steedj 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear  ;— 
St  George !  a  stirring  life  fhey  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  ladye's  grace.'*^ 

Lord  Mannion's  brow  grew  stern. 

XV. 

The  captain  mark*d  his  alter'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassail  bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 


**  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Mamion  t 

But  first,  I  pray  thee  hit. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield,  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle  steed; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair, 
To  fan  her  cheeks,  or  curl  her  hair, 
*  Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rate. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  ladye's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour's  ?" 

XVI. 
Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  suck  jest; 

He  roUM  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress^, 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply  r 
«  That  boy  thou  thoughfftt  so  goodly  hit. 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam : 
Enough  of  him.— But,  Heron,  saj. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  firir  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimagt."— 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVIL 
Unmark'd,  at  least  uueek'd,  the  taunt. 

Careless  the  knight  replied, 
«  No  bird  whose  feathers  gayly  ilannt. 

Delights  m  cage  to  bide: 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  tome. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower } 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing 
Shell  stoop  whcb  she  has  tired  her  wing.' 

xvin. 

«  Nay,  if  with  royal  James's  hridto. 
The  lovely  lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear  i 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addras^'d, 
I  journey  at  our  king's  behest. 
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And  pray  yon,  of  tout  grtce,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine,  a  tnnty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back*d  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey^  power 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower."— 

XIX. 

'*  For  such  like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan's  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeyes  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wires  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods."— 

XX* 

'<  Now,  in  good  sooth,**  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

**  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  for. 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  sight  of  plundering  border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears, 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil  i 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  | 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXL 
The  captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  pass*d  his  hand  across  his  face. 
— f*  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 
And,  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
E'en  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen } 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day  i 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray*d  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  wo  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  ShoreswooA— he  could  nin 
The  wildest  warhorse  in  your  train  | 
But  then,  no  speaimaa  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  i 
A  blithsome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  are  good, 
•Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 


Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er. 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know; 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance,  will  go." — 

XXII. 
Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
"  Kind  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep,  at  bowls,  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needfuUest  among  us  all, 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill: 
Last  night  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Maimion." 
**  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron, «« by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  $  say  forth  thy  say.'* 

XXIU. 
**  Here  is  a  holy  palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  Ibst  from  Rome  t 
One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
On  hills  of  Aimenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law. 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 
He  shows  Saint  Jamest  cockle  shell. 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

XXIV. 
**  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  shis'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shzines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
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Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  streams  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  qna£Pd  his  ale. 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  waj  he  goes."— 

XXV. 

"  Gramercy  !'*  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
«Full  loth  were  I,  that  friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy  i 

If  this  same  palmer  will  me  lead 
From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed, 

Instead  of  cockle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  foir  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weaiy  hill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least, 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

XXVL 
*<  Ah !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said, 
And  finger  on  his  Up  he  laid, 
<*  This  man  knows  much,  perchance,  e'en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell, 
He  murmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er, 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell— I  like  it  not— 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong, 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." — 

xxvn. 

«  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion ;  «by  my  fiiy. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company ; 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  hall." 
The  summon'd  palmer  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face: 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad, 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought  { 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staif,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore : 
The  faded  palm  branch  in  bis  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

xxvm. 

When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall. 

Nor  kird,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall. 


Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen : 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  statf , 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sale. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toll. 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas,  the  while ! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  *  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunbum'd  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  gnee ; 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— *«  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel. 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore : — 
Saint  Maiy  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  draln'd  it  merrily: 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 

This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'er : 

It  httsh'd  the  merry  wassel-roar. 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 

Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard. 

But  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 
With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose : 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
(A  huty  mass  Cram  friar  John,) 
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And  knight,  and  squire  had  bioka  Uwir  £Mt» 

On  rich  tubstantial  repast, 

Lord  Maimion's  bugler  blew  to  honet 

Then  came  the  stirrup  cup  in  course. 

Between  the  baron  and  bin  host. 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 

High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marroion  paid, 

Solemn  excuse  the  captain  made, 

Till,  filing  from  the  gate  had  past 

That  noble  train,  their  lord,  the  last 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 

Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 
And  shook  the  Scottish  shore  j 

Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow. 
And  hid  its  turret's  hoar ; 
Till  they  roU'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IL 

TO  TBI   RET.  JOHN   MARMOT,  M.  A. 

JtAcs/iW,  Ettriek  Foreat. 
Thk  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourish'd  once  a  forest  fair. 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  thorn — perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers- 
Yon  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  bis  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sappling  bough} 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made  \ 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  show*d  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung. 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 

«  Here,  in  my  shade,"  metbinks  he'd  say, 
«  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay  i 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
With  lurehmg  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  ray  stem  would  whet. 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power  i 
A  thousand  vassals  muater'd  round, 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound  i 
And  I  might  see  the  jrouth  intent. 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 
And  iakoners  held  the  ready  hawk  \ 
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And  Ibresters,  hi  greenwood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounda  grim. 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's*  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain : 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely."— 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  talei 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettriek,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blith  that  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same, 
Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
O'er  holt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chaae, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space  i 
For  we  had  fiur  resource  in  store. 
In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore  $ 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between  \ 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now— for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  bears  the  well-known  gun. 
And,  while  his  honest  heart  grows  wam. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  £arm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And  drinks,  **  The  chieftain  of  the  hUls  V* 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowera, 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh  % 
No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The  forest-sheriff's  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon  \ 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  faee 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace  \ 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  twere  given. 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaTMi, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  ftir. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  heart 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot  s 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair^-^hich  hilU  so  closely  hind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 

•  Slow-hound. 
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Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 
Till  all  his  eddjiog  eurreots  hoil,-— 
Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone. 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boyi , 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  twizt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight, 
They  press'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight. 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  call'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek. 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years. 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah !  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure  i 
Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 
Tou  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill } 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come 
When  fiercer  transports  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  will  think,  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain,— 
There  is  a  pleasure  iu  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
rris  silent,  amid  worldly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils } 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heaid, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  8t  Mary's  silent  lake : 
Thou  know'st  it  well,— nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  j 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  s 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour  $ 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  eonoeal'd  might  lie  i 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell  i 


•  There  is  on  a  high  mountalnoasTmnge  above  the  ftnn 
of  Aahesilel,  a  fbsw  caUed  Wallace's  Tiench. 


There's  nothing  left  to  fancy'k  gVM>» 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness: 
And  silence  aids — ^though  the  steep  hiUi 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  i 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  i 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rvde. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  tow, 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayM. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passion's  life. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  strife. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 
On  the  broad  lake  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "Thus  pleasures  fade  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray  .*** 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope'fe  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower: 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave, 
To  sit  upon  the  wizard's  grave; 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  bones  are  thmst 
From  company  of  holy  dust  j 
On  which  no  sunbeams  ever  shinee— 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  lunr. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore  j 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale. 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail. 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave ; 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail. 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire : 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  ite  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  was  oone. 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  .* 
And  bade  my  busy  fincy  range 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  stnmge. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd. 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless,  good,  and  wiie, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice  s 
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And  deem  mth  hour  to  musing  giv«n» 
A  step  upoD  the  roed  to  hetTen. 

Tet  him,  whose  hetrt  Is  ill  at  ease 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease  t 
He  loTes  to  drown  his  bosom's  Jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war: 
And  my  black  palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  sava^  scene. 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lodiskene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore } 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
0*er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infest  the  summer  heaven  $ 
Through  the  mde  barriers  of  the  lake. 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog*smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemnM  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
And  well  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken. 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  i 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung  t 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  wo. 


Cahto  n. 


TRB  OOHVUrr. 


The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  roil'd. 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke, 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold.  ^ 

It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze^ 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  from  high  Whitby'k  cloister'd  pile. 
Bound  to  saint  Cnthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home } 
The  merry  seamen  langh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  hommr'd  freights 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  abbe«  of  Saint  Hilda  placed* 
With  five  hJa  nuns,  the  galley  gmeed. 


II. 
'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  wood  shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious,  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite } 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  i 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  seapdog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy  j 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  shaie^— 
The  abbess,  and  the  novice  Clare. 

HI. 

The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  s 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda'fe  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  sahit  s 
And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  cost, 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest  • 

IV. 
Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school  i 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare : 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  li^it  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth  i 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell, 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  t 
Snmmoo'd  to  Lindisfam,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cvthberfft  abbot  old,    . 
And  Tynemouth**  prioress,  to  hold 
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A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  say  I  here  of  sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  i 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofessM, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  hut  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour^  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land ; 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  Vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  btosted  hopes  and  witherM  bloom, 

VL 
She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  scem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below  s 
Nay,  seemM  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not— *tvv98  seeming  all- 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there  j 
There  saw  she,  where  eome  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come. 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VII. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd— 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast  i 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd. 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame, 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame  j 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised,  with  her  bewl  and  knife. 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  erimJB  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

vm. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk  Weaimouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay  j 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval  t 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods  t 
They  past  the  tower  of  Widderingtbn, 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  aoa ; 


At  Coquet^sle  their  beads  tb«y  till 

To  the  good  saint  who  own'd  the  cell  i 

Then  did  the  AIne  attention  elalm. 

And  Warkworlh,  proud  of  Perey's  nvmt  i 

And  next  they  eross'd  themselves,  to  heu 

The  whitening  Itreakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rooks,  they  vow 

On  Dunstanborough's  cavera'd  shore: 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamboiough,  maik'd  tkcy 

there; 
King  Ida's  eastle,  huge  and  square, 
From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  i 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 
The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle} 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  i 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efiace 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  tiaoe. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  castle,  with  its  battled  wall, 
The  ancient  monastery^  hall, 
A  solemn,  rude,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stelk. 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain  { 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  theie» 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  yean  witbatand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler'^  hand  had  been  i 
Not  but  the  wasting  Seabreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power^ 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  toweri 
Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  steed. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 
Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turroto  stroBg, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hildas  soog. 
And  with  the  seawave  and  the  wkii. 
Their  voices,  sweety  shrill,  eomMttttd, 
And  made  hamonknis  close  % 
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Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers*  roar, 

According  chorus  rose. 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nans  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert*s  cloisters  grim  j 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there. 
To  meet  Ssint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 
They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  Joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  Teil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross  the  abbess  stood. 
And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
Suppose  we  dow  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made  { 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  galleiy. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallowM  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  j 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 
And  the  sharp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  e*en  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill. 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baron's  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  i 
And  monks  eiy,  <*  Fy  upon  your  i 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
«  This,  on  Ascension-day,  eaeh  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  bear.** 
They  told  how,  in  their  convent  eeU, 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled  i 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  ooe 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  CiU, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutteringp  iaint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 
Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fill 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale  j 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  i 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burn'd  their  pile, 
The  monks  fled  foa  th  from  Holy  Isle  i 


O'er  northern  movBtate,  manh,  and  moor. 
From' sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bon. 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 

But  though,  aliv»,  he  toved  it  well. 
Not  there  his  relies  might  repose  i 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 
In  his  stone  eoflftn  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  berk  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  TiUmouth  coll. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-Ie  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Waidilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedra],  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare ! 

E'en  Scotland^  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  maDy 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 
But  fain  Saint  Hilda'fe  nuns  would  leani» 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfam, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seaborn  beads  that  bear  his  name: 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold^ 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deaden'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  stonn^ 

And  night  were  cloeing  round. 
But  this,  as  Ule  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfam  disclaim. 

xvn. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go^ 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  wo. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  deaUi. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vault. 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  ceil  i 
Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  bis  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
3H 
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Thifl  den,  which,  cbilliDg  eFciy  miim 

Of  feeliog,  hearing,  sight, 
Wm  call'd  the  Tault  of  penitence. 

Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sezhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment  t 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent. 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air, 
The  hearers  blessM  themselves,  and  said. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

BemoanM  their  torments  there. 

xvin. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side  walls  sprung ; 
The  gravestones  rudely  sculptured  o*er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem*d  to  strive, 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below.  . 

XIX. 
There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three  { 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  teble  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray; 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  prioress. 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cnthbertt  abbot  is  his  stylet 
For  sanctity  call'd  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfam. 


>  Antique  chandelier. 


XX. 

Before  them  s|ood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied  s 
The  cloke  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew  s 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  irom  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread^ 

In  ringlete  rich  and  rare. 
Constence  de  Beverly  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  number'd  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXL 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 

To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistening  lair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 

Bespoke  a  matehless  constancy. 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm,  and  pale. 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fiOl, 

A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 

You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  t 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  £ur. 

XXIL 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  i 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  asplrei 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds  { 
For  them,  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  baonti 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death,— alone  finds  plaee. 
This  wreteh  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash  % 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIIL 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  speak. 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  r- 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
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In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread: 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  liaggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
8how*d  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch  $ 
Reflecting  baclc  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  dispUyM, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 
These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  en?y  fired, 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace. 
Strove  by  deep  penance  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain; 
For,  as  the  Tassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  church  selected  still. 
As  either  joy*d  in  doing  ill, 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 
And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose. 

To  speak  the  chapter's  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb ; 
But  stoppM  because  that  woful  maid. 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essayM. 
Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice,  in  vain ; 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
Naught  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lipt 

'Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill— 
Twas  ocean's  swells  and  fiills ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear; 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVL 
At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye ; 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter'd  streak. 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength. 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear; 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

xxvn. 

•*  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace ; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
Successless  might  I  sue : 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too.— - 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  yean  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Foigothis  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betray 'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

XXVIII. 
-  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  be  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said, 
Their  prayera  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry 
Shout  *  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ." 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  f 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."— 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

**  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staidi 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 
The  hated  match  to  shun. 

*  Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?'  King  Henry  cried, 

*  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain'd — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  linger'd  here  a  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff' monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

<*  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Now  that  ranone  my  bosom  swelli. 
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But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  i 
Shall  ever  wed  with  MannioD. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd. 
This  packet  to  the  king  conveyM, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke.-— 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  wiU, 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still  { 
And,  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXIr 

^  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  I 

If  Marmion*s  late  remorse  should  wake. 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  be  take. 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 

Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends .' 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 

Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing. 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep ; 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones, 

Whitening  amid  dtsjomted  stones, 

And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

xxxn. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  airj 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream 'd  her  hairi 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  | 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  ( 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  eneiigy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate  i 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  form. 
And  listen 'd  for  the  avenging  storm } 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ( 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  t — 
**  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befel. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on } 
E'en  in  th»  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 


And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  mng  i 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  era  half  his  prayer  he  said; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behiod, 
Then  couch 'd  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fen, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  sien. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  lit 

TO  WILLIAM   BMXlirB,  nQ» 

Jthaiid,  Ettridt  fbrtsL 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  graaa^ 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrowi 

Life  check  er'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  % 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain } 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  peat  i 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  thenke 

Flits,  Winds,'  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant  race ; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivnlet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 

Heaved  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  treti  i 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gak. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 

I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 

To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime. 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme, 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 

For  many  an  error  of  the  muse  j 

Oft  hast  thou  said,  **  If,  still  mis-spent, 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent : 

Go,  and,  to  tame  thy  wandering  course. 

Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source  i 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb. 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard, 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 

From  them,  and  from  the  path  they  showM 

Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road  i 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze. 

With  harpen  rude  of  barbarous  day. 

«0r,  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
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Hut  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  yenerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty ! 
O,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unrivall'd  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
Forever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief ! — It  was  not  given. 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  chief ! — ^not  thine  the  power, 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  bad  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  bonour'd  close  $ 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  be  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 

**  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar ; 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls 
Which  the  grim  Turks  besmear'd  with  blood, 
Against  the  invincible  made  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  melall'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd  $ 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  affright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexander's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

"Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung. 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  band  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rang  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  th'  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Sbakspeare  lived  again." 
81 


Thy  friendship  thus   thy  judgment  wrooff- 
ingf 
With  praL<es  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd  i 

That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined ; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours  ; 
Or  whether  fitUer  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confess'd 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  bind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene, 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range ; 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime, 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  sununer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim 'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed} 
Tet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  beaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  radely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  walL 
3h2 
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I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shide 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  survey'd ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter*d  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power; 

And  mtxreird,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  Ule  bewitch'd  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horse. 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue, 

And  home  returning,  fiUM  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  i^nd  brawl.— 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  wo  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors*  arms  i 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old. 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  boldt 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  highland  height. 

The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd  { 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore, 

And  still  the  seatter'd  Southron  fled  b^re. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face, 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thateh'd  numsion's  gray-hair'd  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland'^  gentler  blood  { 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  m  youth  its  glance  had  been  j 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbought ; 
To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint  i 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke  t 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caresL 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet^  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay, — on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  stiU  { 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay,— -since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays. 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten 'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend ; 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  tale ! 


Canto  III* 

THE  HOSTEL,  OB  Xmr. 

L 
The  livelong  day  Lord  Bfarmion  rode. 
The  mountain  path  the  palmer  show'd; 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  lilL 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  roed. 
For  *^'»  Merse  foraycrs  were  abroad, 
Wh<   L*^  with  hate  and  thirst  of  piey. 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  look'd  down  i 
On  wing  of  jet,' from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black  cock  roeei 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  j 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wen, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoori 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  closing  day. 
Old  Gififord's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone. 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graeed 
With  bush  and  flaggon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign: 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though  mdes 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprang 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  sUll, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

IIL 
Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze; 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 
Of  sea  fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  areh  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewifes'  hand : 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
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And  yiew'd,  around  the  blazing  hearth^ 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth. 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  veseeb  ranged  aside, 
FnU  active^  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 
Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest  i 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign 'd  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made : 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet,  train's  in  camps,  be  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  har<ty  heart 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  Mays 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy, 
Ever  the  first  to-  scale  a  tower. 
As  Tenturous  in  a  ladye's  bower  i— 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zcmbla'S  frost 


Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood  i 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell  i 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glanee, 

The  palmer's  visage  felL 

VL 
By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loudf 
For  still  as  squire  and  areher  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gaze  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeomen,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  minds 
**  Saint  Mary .'  saw^t  thou  ere  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  lord  be  sets  his  eye  i 
For  his  best  palfray,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowL'*-— 

vn. 

But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who  saw 
The  ever-varying  firelight  show 
That  figure  stem  and  face  of  wo. 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire  :— 
**  Fitz  Eustace,  know*st  thou  not  some  lay. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  f 

We  slumber  by  the  fire.'* 

vnL 

*'  So  please  you,*'  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
«  Our  dioieett  misitnll  Iffft  behind. 


Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hour. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover^  lute  alike; 
To -dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bush; 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be^ 
Detains  from  us  his  melo4y» 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfem. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favourite  rouDdelaj.'* 

IX. 
A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  befbre  the  mountaineer. 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripenM  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  songt 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen  t 
And  thought  how  sad  would  b«  such  sound. 
On  Susquehannah'B  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
RecaU'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again ! 

X. 

SONG. 
Where  shall  the  tover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden**  breast* 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  higfi, 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CBOmtTB. 

Eleu  lurOp  &c.  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  sdmmer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving; 
There  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  t 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  0  never. 

CHOBUS. 

Eleu  loro,  ftc  Never,  0  never. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

RuiDy  and  leave  her  f 
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In  the  lost  battle, 

For  either  in  the  tone. 

Boroe  down  by  the  flying, 

Or  something  in  the  palmer's  ktok. 

Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

That  answer  he  found  none. 

CROST78* 

Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 

EUu  loro,  8cc.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 
A  feather  daunts  the  brave. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 
O'er  the  false-hearted. 

A  fool's  wise  speech  confounds  the  wise. 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 

XV. 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 
Never,  0  never. 

Well  might  he  falter  !^by  his  aid  . 

Was  Constance  Beverly  betray'd ; 
Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom. 

Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb: 

OHOSUS. 

But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 

EUu  loro,  &c.  Never,  0  never. 

Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid: 

And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair. 

XII. 

She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ;      ■ 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 

Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 

And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 

Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave ; 

The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 

Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge. 

And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer. 

And  shameful  death  were  near. 

Held  Romish  thunden  idle  feart 

He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 

For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance  gold. 

And  rested  with  his  head  a  space. 

Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 

When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  prey ; 

His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 

His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 

That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 

Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 

The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 

Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 

That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 

To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard: 

Would  scarce  have  wishM  to  be  their  prey. 

Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 

For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy! 

xni. 
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High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 

His  conscience  slept— he  deem'd  her  w»ll. 

Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 

And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 

Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have-» 

But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay. 

Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 

And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say. 

Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 

That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 

Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feeL 

Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 

E'en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 

To  aid  remorse's  venom 'd  throes. 

Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 

Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose; 

For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 

And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  scom'd 

And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said,— 

All  lovely  on  his  soul  return 'd ; 

« Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung. 

Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 

Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 

She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 

Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 

Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mote. 

For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  !'»— 

Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 

Then  first  the  palmer  silence  broke 

Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

«•  The  death  of  a  dear  fnend.»» 

XVIL 

**  Alas !"  he  thought,  "  how  changed  that  mien ! 

XIV. 

How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 

Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 

Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  j 

Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes ; 

Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook. 

No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

E'en  from  his  king  a  haughty  look ; 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 

Whose  accent  of  command  controll'd. 

Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 

In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold- 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief,  despair ; 

Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  fail'd  him  now, 

And  I  the  cause— for  whom  were  given 

Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow; 

Her  peace  on  earth,  hex  hopes  in  heaven  I 
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**  Would,"  thought  he,  aa  the  picture  grows, 
I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 

0  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love ! 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

I9  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

Her  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws ! 

The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause ! 

Vigil  and  scourge — ^perchance,  e'en  worse  !"— 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  **  to  horse !" 

And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came. 

Like  damp  ujfon  a  kindling  flame ; 

And  twice  he  thought,  **  Gave  I  not  chaige 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head." — 

XVIII. 
While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love. 
Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 
Their  host  the  palmer's  speech  had  heard, 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : — 

**  Ay,  reverend  pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  land  away. 
To  visit  realms  afar, 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo. 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star.  , 

Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear. 
If,  knight  like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence ; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love ;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THE  host's   tale. 

«  A  clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  fiU'd  our  throne 
(Third  monareh  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  hero  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  t 
A  braver  never  drow  a  sword  s 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  | 
The  same,  whom  ancient  racords  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin  Hall. 

1  would,  sir  knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size. 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies  t 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm, 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm } 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  zftrzy 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell. 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war. 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


XX. 

*<The  king  Lord  Gilford's  castle  sought. 

Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought 

Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host. 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Their  oar<  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 

Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change^ 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ! 

His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white ; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore ; 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle  1 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parehment  thin. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine  | 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face  $ 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim  | 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd,  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
E'en  bis  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire. 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted,— for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 

*  I  know,'  he  said^— his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force,^- 

*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold: 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom*^  future  weal  or  wo  1 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  coocage  may  do  more  than  ait 

xxn. 

<<'  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ridei  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar. 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  oontrollM. 
Such  late  I  summon'd  to  my  hall  1 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell  t 
Tet,  obstinate  in  silence  stiU, 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skilL 
But  thoQ,— who  Uttle  knowest  tfaj  might, 
As  bom  upon  that  btosted  ni^t. 
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When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
Proclaim 'd  beirs  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shall  compel! 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.' — 

*  Gramercy,'  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 
And,  by  this  good  and  honour M  brand, 
The  gift  of  Caeur-de-Lion*t  hand, —    . 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  bis  speech  renew'd  t-^ 

*  There  spoke  fhe  blood  of  Malcolm !— markt 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark, 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see, 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy  t 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed— 
Upon  him  I  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show;— 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.* — 

XXIIL 
"  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round ; 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town^— the  Pktiih  race, 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  | 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  cfarliest  wild  flowers  grow } 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circlet  in  the  night 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  dear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast: 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  king, 
vAio  then,  a  thousand  leagues  a&r. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war: 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same: 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 
*<  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart. 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 
The  elfin  knight  fell,  horse  and  man; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 

•  Edward  L>  siiraaMed  Longiftanks 


And  raised  the  akin--a  pony  wiMmd. 
The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  ground, 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compeird  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glork»uii  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandi«h'd  war-aze  wield. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car; 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  kingi 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cowerM  their 
Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night, 
Remoter  viswns  met  his  sight. 
Fore-showing  future  conquests  &r. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war; 
A  toytl  city,  tower,  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire> 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

«  The  joyful  king  tum'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane; 
But  yearly,  when  returo'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart  t 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 

*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start' 
Long  since,  beneath  Donfermline'f  iiaTe, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 

Our  lady  give  him  rest .' 
Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  duuiet^ 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  GUbeit  Hay.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  sakL"— 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  strong 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throng, 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  kmg, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline : 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore ; 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

xxvn. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 

•  A  wooden  cup,  composed  of  staves  hooped  togetlMB 
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Scarce  by  the  pak  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foI(Uog8  of  bis  maotle  green : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dicam. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  loye. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gkwm. 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plume; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Mannion's  Toice  he  knew. 

XXVIIL 
— ^<  Fitz-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rest. 
Yon  churls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast. 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood. 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood  { 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed. 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves; 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale.** 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  tne  stable  door  undid, 
And,  darkling,  Marmion'S  steed  array *d. 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  baron  said  :— 

XXIX. 

**  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
St  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chap«]le» 
Down  from  bis  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite : — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  they  ring.'*-« 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  followM  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  listen'd  to  his  horse's  tramp> 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 

Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eytf, 
That  one,  so  waiy  held,  and  wise,—- 
Of  whom,  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  beUeved, 
Should,  sUrr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night» 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  spritSi 

Anay'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustaoe  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind : 


Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXL 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  piick'd  to  utmoel  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  townward  rushing  on : 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trod. 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Retum'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprang  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell  i 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew: 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  bis  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines — 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IV. 
TO  JAimS   8KKRE,   ESQ. 

AthestUl,  Ettriek  Farai. 
Air  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 
«  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?** 
That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood, 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  viewM, 
Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  seene, 
Unkindnets  never  came  between. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown, 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 
With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo ; 
Though  thou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  feais, 
Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 
Yet  now  days,  weeks,  and  montiis,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eteniity. 
Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  tum'd  this  idle  lay ; 

*  Used  by  old  poets  IbrtMnJL 
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A  task  so  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale. 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vez'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky. 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintiy  shrouds  again ; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Miz*d  with  the  rack,  the  snowmisti  fly  { 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  featuree  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; 
He  who,  outitietchM  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber'd  o*er  bis  Utter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen'd  tide  i — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane : 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 
,   To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides, 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells. 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam,— and  then 
Tuins  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
^If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  mom  may  find  the  sti£fen'd  swain  i 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail: 
And,  cIos«  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  wo. 


Couches  upon  his  master's  breast. 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest 
Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  let. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  eot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  bill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye  $ 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  0ee, 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage» 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  must  dnin 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  griel^ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to  twiner- 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by^ — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheery 
And  wipe  afiection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  minstrel's  shade ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  ao'd  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn  ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charit}*  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
«  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme  s 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
<*  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
•Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  i 
When,  doing  naught,— and,  to  speak  true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,— 


*  The  Scottish  hanrestJiome. 
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The  wild  nnbottDdcd  bills  we  ranged, 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And  desultory  as  our  way, 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance. 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance. 
We  could  right  plea^untly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence,  too ; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray ; 
I  spelling  o*er,  with  much  delight, 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; ' 
From  the  white  thorn  the  Mayflower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom 'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours. 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  beard,  what  now  I  hear, 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright  and  lamps  beam'd  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  be  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — 

For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  within  $  and  care,  without. 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 

For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care, 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 

Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 

And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill. 

Seem  less  important  now — ^yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ! 

And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true. 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Canto  IV. 

THE  CAMP. 
I. 

EusTACs,  I  eaid,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
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The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugle  blew. 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stalL 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed  s 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  lost ; 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
**  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one  "  I  fear 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear !" 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire ; 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  sware. 
Last  night  he  dress'd  htm  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder, 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
"  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all ! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall ; 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?" — 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest  cried, — 
'<  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our  guide  ? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lanternled  by  friar  Rush." 

IL 
Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guessM, 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
Bis  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  suppress'd ; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought. 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse* 

m. 

Toung  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
**  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 

<*  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  ? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band, 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  home: 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro,** 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,— 
**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broad  sword  to  be  blest, 

•  liiM  Will  o>  the  Wisp. 
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Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  rare  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  nndei^." — 
Here  staj'd  their  talk,— for  Marmion 
Craye  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  palmer  showing  forth  the  way, 
Thej  joomeyM  all  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood ; 

A  forest  glade  which,  yarying  still. 

Here  gaye  a  yiew  of  dale  and  hill ; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  oyer  head 

A  yaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

*<  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  { 

**  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chiyalry ; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast. 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast  i 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." — 

He  spoke  to  cheer  lord  Marmion 's  mind  $ 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  designed ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home. 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde. 

Therefore  he  spoke,— but  spoke  in  yain, 

For  Maimion  answer'd  naught  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
In  notes  prolong'd  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Tet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion  *s  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain } 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode, 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  tnunpeti  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pretsM, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest  i 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scntcheon  bore  i 

Heralds  and  pursaivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowing. 
Attendant  on  a  king-at-anns. 


Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quellM, 
When  wildest  its  alanns. 

VII. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  be  paced  s 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron  plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin  and  breast. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours  blazon 'd  brave. 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  nnarm'd,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion-king-at-arms ! 

vin. 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king  ( 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crown^ 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
Tlie  lion  thus  his  message  said : — 
**  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  deeply  swore 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more. 
And  strictly  hath  fortiid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  lord  Marmion  "s  name. 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame, 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lick 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  x 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  yoar  guide, 
Must^lodging  fit  and  fair  proyide, 
Till  finds  king  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry.** 

IX. 
Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may, 
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The  palmer,  his  mysterious  guide. 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  meru 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame. 

Strict  was  the  lion-king's  command, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came  i 

That  none  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 

Should  sever  from  the  train : 

Proffer'd  the  baron's  rein  to  bold ; 

«  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  %  sword 

In  lady  Heron's  witching  eyes :" 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn,— he  who  died 

But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 

On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline. 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  ! 

And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his.  gallant  train 

X. 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun-4ear. 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 

Of  hated  BothweU  stain'd  their  fame. 

Where  Critchtoun-castle  crowns  the  bank  i 

For  there  the  lion's  care  assign'd 

XIIL 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne  ; 

Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest  r- 

And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 

Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 

From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 

Who  marshall'd  them  his  lands  array. 

Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 

The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 

Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 

Their  various  architecture  shows 
The  builders'  various  hands ; 

Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 

To  march  against  the  English  land. 

A  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose. 

Here  whUe  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay'k  wit 

When  deadUest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

Oft  cheer  the  baron's  moodier  fitt 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands.                    '^ 

And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

XL 

Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise 

Critchtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

Thy  turrets  rude  and  totter'd  keep 

xn^ 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 

And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence. 

On  varying  topics  talk'd  ( 

Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort. 

And,  unaware,  the  herald-bard 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 

Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

In  travelling  so  for  { 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 

Nor  yet  the  ptony  chord  upbraced. 

In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Against  the  English  war : 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 

And,  closer  quesUon'd,  thus  he  told 

Still  rises  unimpair'd,  below. 

A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 

The  court-yard's  graceful  portico  j 

In  Scottish  story  have  enroU'd  :— 

Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row. 

Of  fairhewn  facets  richly  show 

XV. 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

sn  DAVID  uhdesay's  tale. 

Though  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

«  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

BuUt  for  the  royal  dwelling, 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent. 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 

The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more  :* 

And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June,       ^ 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 

How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 

How  bUthe  the  blackbird's  hiy ! 

The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake. 

XII. 

The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
But  yet  twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year: 

*  The  ph,  or  prisDD  fault. 

*  An  ancient  word  for  the  cry  of  deer. 
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Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Wo  to  the  traitors  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  king ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  lent. 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent 

'  XVI. 
"  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come. 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  king,  as  wont,  was  praying ; 
While  for  his  royal  father's  soul. 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  monarch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  thistle's  knight-companions  sate, 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 

I,  too,  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

Bedeafen'd  with  the  jingling  knell, 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 
Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming  { 

But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell, 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white. 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now  mock  me  not  when,  good  my  lordy 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint 
Who  propp'd  the  virgin  in  her  iaint, — 

The  loved  apostle  John. 

XVII. 
**  He  stepp'd  before  the  monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  lent. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice,— but  never  tone 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone  ^ 

<  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  king,  to  warn  thee  not  to  wtn^ — 

Wo  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn'd  beware  t 

God  keep  thee  as  be  may !' 
The  wondering  monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
-The  marshall  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outwafd  patts 


But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind^  blast 

He  vanish'd  from  our  ejres. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but,  and  dies."— 

XVHL 

While  Lindesay  told  this  marvel  strange. 

The  twilight  was  so  pale, 
He  mark'd  not  Marmion's  colour  change. 

While  listening  to  the  tale : 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  baron  spoke :— ^*  Of  nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  cause 

Could  e'er  control  their  course  i 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the 'Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught" — He  staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid: 

But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press 'd, 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 
E'en  when  discovery's  pain. 

To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 

The  tale  his  village  host  had  told 
At  Gifibrd,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  palmer  says  he  there. 
And  naught  of  Constance  or  of  Clare : 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  be  Ma 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

« In  vain,"  said  he,  «*  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  my  heads 

Fantastic  thoughts  retum'd ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  bum'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  past  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear. 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

<*  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 
But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  tine. 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 
A  mounted  champion  rise.— 
I've  fought,  lord  lion,  many  a  day. 
In  single  fight  and  mix'd  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight  $ 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  gulf  below,^ 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, 
I  trembled  with  affright  { 
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And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear, 

My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  coach  it  right. 

XXI. 

**  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell  ,^ 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ? — 

I  roll'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o*er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand, 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand,-^ 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  t»ight  like  what  I  saw  ! 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook,— 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  .' 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead,— 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  t 
But  when  to  good  saint  George  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  his  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight  i 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 
'Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  his  face  that  met  me  there, 
Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 

To  cumber  upper  air ; 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy."— 

XXII. 

Marvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  mount  s 
Then,  leam'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  hap'd  of  old, 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might, 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  train 'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
**And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  highland  broadsword,  taige,  and  plaid, 

And  fingers  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurchus's  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine  trees  shade 
Dark  Toman toul,  and  Achnaslaid, 

Dromouehty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  host,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 


When  guilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." 
Lord  Marmion  turn'd  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  dear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  press 'd  Sir  David's  hand,— 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said} 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way,—- 

Such  was  the  king's  command. 

XXIII. 
Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode ; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  i 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
SufiSce  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  HilL 

XXIV. 

Blackford !  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whio, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin, 
l*he  murmur  of  the  city  crowd, 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  Gile's  mingling  din — 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plaitf. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And,  o'er  the  lanscape  as  I  look. 
Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brooks 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been. 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown  t 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween. 
Thousand  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town : 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  in  terrene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green  t 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom^  vast  amy. 

XXVI. 
For  firona  Hebudea ,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
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And  from  the  loirthem  Rtdswir*  edge 
To  farthest  Roese's  rocky  ledge; 
From  west  to  east,  from  toutti  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  til  her  warriora  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  clank 
Where  chiefs  review'd  their  vawal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  llath'd,  front  shield  and  liaee. 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 
Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 
The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declait 
To  embers  now  the  brand  decay'd. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war  i 
And  there  were  Bothwick's  sisters  seven,* 
And  culyerins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen 'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

XXVIII. 
Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-lail'd,  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,t  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide : 
The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroll'd. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield, 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright,-^ 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chief's  delight,-^ 
Until  within  him  burn'd  his  heart. 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
**  0 .'  well,  lord-lion,  bast  thou  said. 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  but  a  vain  essay ; 
For,  by  St.  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray  !" — 


•  Seven  culTerins,  so  called,  cast  by  one  Borthwick. 
t  Each  of  these  leiidal  eoalgiis  intimated  the  dUfesent 
rank  of  those  enUtled  to  diiplay  them. 


Answer'd  the  hifd,  of  nilder  mood  i 

<«  Fair  is  the  sigbt^-ood  yet  'twere  good. 

That  kings  wonld  think  withal, 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blonM» 
rris  better  to  sit  stiU  at  rest, 

Than  rise,  perchance,  to  falL" 

XXX. 

still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  ttay'd. 

For  ftirer  accne  ho  ne'er  iurrey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o*er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red } 
For  OB  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  aad  ilofw 
That  round  her  sable  turret's  flow, 

The  morning  beams  were  shed, 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  prood. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thonder-clond. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  hugecastle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  hi^ 
BCine  own  romantic  town ! 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  lays. 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd. 

It  gleam'd  a  porple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw  { 
Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-laws 
And,  broad  between  them  roll'd, 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace'  heart  £elt  closely  pent| 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 
And  raised  hu  bridal  hand, 

And,  making  demi-vault  in  air. 

Cried,  **  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land !" 

The  lion  smiled  his  Joy  to  see ; 

Nor  Marmion's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  ketUe-dram, 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  ciy. 
And  cjrmbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  hi^. 

Did  up  the  mountain  comet 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chimo. 
Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  lion  spoke: — 
<*  Thus  clamour'd  still  the  war-notes,  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  St.  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame  i 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  wife  their  cheer. 
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Thrilling  in  Falkland  woods  the  air, 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare. 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
To  the  downfall  ef  the  deer. 

XXXII. 
«  Nor  less,*'  he  said,—'*  when  lookfaig  forth, 
I  view  jon  empress  of  the  north 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers^> 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  **  I  moan 
To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death  dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Or,  with  their  lanim,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  end  ward, 
Hxainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-£din*s  leaguer*d  wall.— 
But  not  for  my  )>resaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  ManMen,  I  say  nayi — 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  Held, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  «hield» 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  singi 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king." 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  pkiB, 
The  barriers  of  the  eamp  they  gain, 

And  there  they  make  a  stay.—^ 
There  sUys  the  minstrel^  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king, 

In  the  ioooeedisg  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  V. 

TO  OBOMB  BLLI8,  B8Q. 

EdinbtargK 
Whxh  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away ; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws, 
Upon  the  weaiy  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard  s 
When  sylvan  oecupation*k  done. 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gm, 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 
The  game  pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spatrt 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 
And  greyhound,  witti  his  length  of  Uulb^ 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor  i 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatieBt  iteefl 
Is  long  oondcmn'(|  to  rest  and  feed  i 
When  from  our  snow-endreled  bome, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  nu^ 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  fom  the  springs 


When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice-«onnM  oVr, 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  moi«, 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd, 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post. 
And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 
Of  carrier's  snow-impeded  wains  t 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come, 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 
The  forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renewM  delight, 
The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Not  hei«  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia's  queen  is  changed. 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — ^but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate. 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !  0,  how  alter'd  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  empress  at  her  sport. 
And,  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleamtt  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  champiooess  of  old. 
In  Spenser*!  magic  tale  enroll'd, — 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd. 
Which  forced- each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground,— 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  placed  at  rest. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,! 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vesti 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved  i 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle ; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roIlM 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilome,  in  midnight  fight. 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.^ 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile. 
And  charm  Malbecco's  charms  awhile; 


*  See  Introduction  to  Canto  11 

t  See  "  The  Fairy  Queen,"  Book  HI.,  Canto  IX. 

t  **  For  every  one  her  liked,  and  every  one  her  loved.'* 
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And  he,  the  wandering  squire  of  dames, 

Forgot  his  ColumbelIa*s  claims, 

Aod  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane } 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 

Bold  as  be  was,  a  looser  glance. — 

She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city !  disarrayed 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil, 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin  !  that  eventful  day. 
Renown 'd  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead, 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deignM  to  shares 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town, 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 
Since  first,  wheh  conquering  York  arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe. 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  ! — for,  as  they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night: 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see. 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men.— 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain, 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 
Decaying  on  oblivion's  stream ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondal  sung  ? — 


O !  bom,  time's  ravage  to  repair. 

And  make  the  dying  muse  thy  care  s 

Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow. 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing. 

And  bid,  seviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  live  again ; 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit; 

In  letters,  as  in  life,  approved, 

Example  honour'd,  and  beloved. 

Dear  Ellis  !  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  I 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 

Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — but,  0! 

No  more  by  thy  example  teach 

What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach. 

With  even  patience  to  endure    ^ 

Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 

And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 

By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 

Enough  the  lesson  has  been  given ; 

Forbid  the  repitition.  Heaven ! 

Come  listen,  then  !  for  thou  hast  knovn. 
And  loved  the  minstrel's  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen !— bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws, 
And  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane. 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand  -, 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arm,  and  harpers'  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


Canto  V. 

THE  COURT. 
I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  i- 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare ; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose, 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows. 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought; 
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And  little  deemM  their  force  to  feel 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel. 
When,  rattling  apon  Flodden  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 

II. 

Nor  less  did  Marmion*s  skilful  view 
Glaoce  every  line  and  squadron  through  s 
And  much  he  marvell'd  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 
For  men-at-arms  were  here,  \ 

Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight. 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 
Each  warlike  feat  to  show ; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain, 
And  high  curvett,  that  none  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman*s  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare. 

For  visor  they  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight  s 
But  burnish*d  were  their  corsleU  bright. 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 

And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 

On  foot  the  yeomen,  too,  but  dress'd 

In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore, 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand — 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Tet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aoght  of  dastard  ferror  lie  $ — 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger'^  name. 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire;* 

IV. 
Not  so  the  borderer  .—bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease ; 
Not  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please, 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yelL 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light  arm'd  pricker  plied  bis  trade. 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame : 


Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  war's  the  borderers*  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way, 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'd  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye, 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

Bat  when  they  saw  the  lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade, 
Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
*<  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride. 

0 !  could  we  but,  on  border  side, 

By  Eusdale  glen,  or  Liddell*S  tide, 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide ; 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied, 
Coald  make  a  kirtie  rare." 

V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  array'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  checker 'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid  t 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  throogb  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  state. 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  was  bare  i 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  haiiy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  pldd  s 

A  broadsword  of  unwieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — ^but,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles*men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix*d. 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 

VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pntM, 
And  reach'd  the  city  gate  at  last. 
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Where  all  uound,  a  wakeful  guud, 
AnnM  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear. 
When  lay  encamp'd,  in  field  so  near, 
The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show  ; 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang. 
Or  toilM  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel  s 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squires,  with  hurrying  pace. 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword  s 

While  burghers,  with  important  face, 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 

DiscussM  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fiune.— 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
Which  high  o'erlookM  the  crowded  street  i 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  be  leads, 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VU.         / 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily, 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth  and  glees 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour  s 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song. 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fsst  and  light. 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past; 

It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay, 
Cast  on  the  court  a>  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  singi 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

While  8ome«  in  close  recess  apart, 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 

«  FWrnDing^FBoOal  retainens. 


And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true, — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VIIL 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and  game. 
The  king  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doflPd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  Toyzl  were  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown. 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown: 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX 
The  monarch's  form  was  middle  aixe ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  £ur ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  danee. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  O !  he  had  that  meny  glaoeo 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  9-^ 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  be  joy'd  in  banquet-bower ; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  stiasge. 

How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower, 

If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 

In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  bis  flight, 
And  half  be  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
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0*er  Janet's  heart,  the  courtien  say, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  swaj  t 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord,- 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord, 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance  i 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen. 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop  bright  and  sheen. 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell,-^ 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgowt 

bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weaiy  hour. 

XI. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Litbgow  pile, 
And  weeps  the  weary  day. 

The  war  against  her  native  soil. 

Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil  j — 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 

And  as  she  touch'd,  and  tuned  them  all. 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say, 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay. 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  tody  sung. 

XII. 

LOCHixrvAm. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  bad 

none, 
He  lode  all  unann'd,  and  he  rode  all  aUmt . 


So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  daunUess  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin- 
var. 

He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not. for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was 

none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers, 

and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  band  on  his 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a 

word,) 
*<  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?" 

«I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  t 
Love  swells  like  the  So1way,but  ebbs  like  its  tide  t 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  frr, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochin- 
var." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaff'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
He  took  her  soft  band,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  his  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume } 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,  <<  ^Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match'd   our   fair  cousin  with   young 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near  i 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
**  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Grsmes  of  the  Neth- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and 
they  ran: 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

Bat  tfafl  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
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So  daring  in  love,  uid  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  je  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  yonng  Lochin- 
var? 

XIII. 

The  monarch  o'er  the.sjren  hung, 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung  i 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 

He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied  i 

And  ladies  winkM,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 

And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too, 
A  real  or  feign 'd  disdain : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

The  king  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 

With  something  like  displeased  surprises 

For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 

E'en  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad. 

Which  Marmion 's  high  commission  show'dt 
**  Our  borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid« 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,"  he  said ; 
**  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kill'd  his  vessels  ta'en— 

Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain; 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 
He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  view'd  t 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  bis  blood  and  heart  were  high, 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy, 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Landers  dreary  flatt 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame. 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdate, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  BothwelPs  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand  i 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand } 
And  e'en  that  day,  at  council  board, 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood, 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

His  giant  form,  like  ruin'd  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt, 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  k>wert 


His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew  i 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued  :— 
•«  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  saj. 
That  in  the  north  you  needs  must  stay. 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 
To  say— Return  to  Lindisfara, 
Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
Then  rest  you  in  Tan ta  lion  hold ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglass  bold,— 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd ; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose, 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 
A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  ho)y  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
And,  with  the  s  laugh  tcr'd  favourite  name. 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 
In  answer  naught  could  Angus  speak  i 
His  proud  heart  sweli'd  well  nigh  to  break: 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook  i 

**  Now,  by  the  Brace's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  be  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you,— 
That  never  king  did  subject  bold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true  ;* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  c:ice  again."— 
And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whisper'd  to  the  king  aside : 
**  0 !  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  O !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye !" 

xvn. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewM 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 


«  O,  Dowglas  I    Dowglas ! 
Tendir  and  (raw.-  Tibs  Bmlttt. 


MARMION. 
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**  Laugh  those  that  can,  iMep  thow  that  maj," 

Thus  did  the  fiery  monarch  say, 

"  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day  t 

And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 

The  good  Lord  Marmioo  tarriee  long, 

Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 

At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle  hall."-^ 

The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 

And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt i 

**  Much  honoured  were  my  humble  home, 

If  in  its  hall  king  James  would  come  i 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 

And  Yorkshiremen  are  stem  of  mood  i 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep  i 

In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deepi 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn, 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 

Ere  Scotland's  kipg  shall  cross  the  Trent  t 

Yet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  m%y." 

The  monarch  Lightly  tum'd  away. 

And  to  bis  nobles  loud  did  call,— 

«•  Lords,  to  the  dance,— «  hall .»  a  hall  !"• 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 

And  led  dame  Heron  gallantly ) 

And  minstrels  at  the  royal  order, 

Rung  out— »« Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  bord«r." 

XVIII. 
Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  St.  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sailM  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  U*en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summon *d  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marroion's  care. 
As  escort  honoured,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore  { 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  roust  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids  s 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun. 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  king  assign'd. 
To  Marmion's  as  their  guardian,  joinM  | 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigb. 
The  palmer  caught  the  abbess*  eye. 
Who  wam'd  him  by  a  soroU, 


•  The  ancient  crj  to  make  room  fat  a  dance^  or  pageanL 


She  had  a  secret  to  neveal. 

That  much  coocem'd  the  church's  weal. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul  s 
And  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy, 

She  named  a  place  to  meet, 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hun^  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  higb» 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  aught  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouda  rode  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  lall, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Gile's  steeple  talL 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  ikj. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade  i 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  laint  wreaths  of  silvery  amoke^ 

And  on  the  casement  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  for. 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war,— 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  chooe ! 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  dieelOM. 

XXI. 

<*  0,  holy  palmer .'"  she  began,— 
**  For  sure  be  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found  g — 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  earthly  love^-^ 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above ! 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame, 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilion  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simael's  pait| 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  piaia^— 
And  down  be  threw  his  glove  t— the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king  i 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wiltra  own. 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known  i 
And  that  hcCwieeB  them  thea  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  comteeos  cempUmeiit 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent  i 
But  when  his  meaienger  rttun^ 
Judge  how  D«  Wiltont  flay  bunM ! 
8  K 
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For  in  his  packet  there  were  Itid 
Letters  that  claim*d  disloyal  aid, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
His  fame  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  |— 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  His  wajrs  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved : 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  he  swerved ; 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail, 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

xxn. 

«  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  ownM  in  vain, 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair, 
Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  laie ; 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  St  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair, 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there — 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid, 
Ne*er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled  t 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  itain. 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 
And  then  her  heritage,— it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame ; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  voUress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn. 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn: 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear, 
Such  mandat4  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

xxni. 

<<  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  church  of  God ! 
For  mark :— When  Wilton  was  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid, 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  doner" 
O !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said. 

She  was--«  perjured  nun  ? 


No  clerk  in  aU  the  land,  like  her, 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchanee  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Marmion*s  paramour 
{For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain, 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  teal: 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd, 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

xxnr. 

**  'Twere  long  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell  $ 

With  me  they  must  not  sUy. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  trae ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do. 

While  journeying  by  the  way.— 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay ! 
Now,  saintly  palmer,  mark  my  prayer  i 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare  t 

And,  0 !  with  cautious  speed ! 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  kings 

And,  for  thy  well-eam'd  meed, 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read.— 
What  ail'st  thou  ?— Speak !"— For  as  he  took 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame  i  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown, 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die ; 
And  loud  the  abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
«  Saint  Withold  save  us  .'—What  if  here  f 

Look  at  yon  city  cross ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  leer 

And  blazon  banners  toss !" 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 
Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer^  head ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.—) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  naturet  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 
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Figures  that  seemM  to  rise  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sago,  advance  and  iy. 
While  naught  confirro'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuiirants  prepare* 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon'd  fiur, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud, 
'     When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shnmd 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame  i 
It  Aits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came: 

XXVI. 
*«  Prince,  prelate,  potenUte,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear,— 

I  summon  one  and  all: 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soil»d  your  hearts  within  j 
I  cite  you  by  each  bruUl  lust. 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust. 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan ! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear.*'-^ 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names  t 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ? 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Gleocaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Boss,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle,— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  ? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  &me. 
Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle. 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile« 

Was  cited  there  by  name  i 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self  same  thundering  voice  did  say,— 

But  then  another  spoke  t 
**  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high. 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke.** 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream. 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  fiue  the  abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell  | 
Her  nuns  came  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  bow,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  sceDe.^-The  camp  doth  more, 
Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now, 

Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 
To  pray  the  prayer  and  vow  the  vow. 
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The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 

The  gray-haired  sire,  with  pious  care. 

To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair.— 

Where  is  the  palmer  now  f  and  where  ' 

The  abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  !— 

Bold  Douglas  *  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  Journey  in  thy  charge  : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  band  ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen  { 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land  | 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock. 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  and  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

xxvin. 

Some  half-honrt  march  behind,  there  came. 
By  Eustace  govern 'd  fair, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame, 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought  i 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clan  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 

And  safer  twas  he  thought. 
To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  eonsent  had  wrought 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
And  lighted  oft  at  ladyt  eyes| 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land: 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won, 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which' made  him  burst  through  honour'k  laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd  twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick*!  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustaco  bade  them  pause  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  renenble  dame, 
And  pray'd  saint  Hilda'!  abbess  rest 
With  her  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest. 
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Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare. 

Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  bced. 

To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 

And— ><  Bid,"  in  solemn  vokse  she  said. 

Glad  was  the  abbess,  you  may  guess, 

*<  Thy  master,  bold  and  bod. 

And  thank'd  the  Scottish  prioress: 

The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'to. 

And  tedious  *twere  to  tell,  I  ween, 

And,  when  he  there  shall  written  see. 

The  courteous  speeeh  that  passM  between. 

0*eijoy»d  the  nons  their  palfreys  leave  i 

Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Covcntiy, 

But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 

Bid  him  his  fate  exptore! 

Like  then,  from  horseback  to  descend. 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

Fitz-Eustoce  said,— ^  1  grieve, 

His  charger  hurl*d  him  to  the  dust, 

Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust 

Such  gentle  company  to  part  5— 

He  died  bis  band  before. 

Think  not  discourtesy. 

God  judge  *twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 

But  lordti*  commands  must  be  obey'dj 

He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree, 

And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said, 

And  I  a  poor  recluse  i 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see          • 

Lord  Marmion  bath  a  letter  broad, 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 

Which  to  the  Scotttsb  earl  he  sbow'd. 

May  the  oppressor  bruise: 

Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care. 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 

Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 

The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

To  your  good  kinsmen.  Lord  Fits-Glace." 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah,"— 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in: 

XXX. 

"  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band  ; 

The  startled  abbess  loud  exdaimM ; 

St  Anton'  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 

But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 

All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  s^ 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 

She  deem*d  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 

By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 

«  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !*»  the  abbess  said. 

Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay 

<*  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 

Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse; 

-Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 

The  dame  must  patience  take  perforce."— 

Fitz-Eustnce,  said  <«  the  k>vely  Clai« 

Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care, 

XXXIL 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 

And,  when  we  move,  an  et^By  ride 

«  Submit  we  then  to  foree,"  said  Clare  i 

Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 

Female  attendanU  to  provide 

His  purposed  aim  to  win  s 

Befitting Gloster's  heirs 

Let  him  Uke  living,  land,  and  life ; 

Kor  thinks,  nor  dnams,  my  noble  laid, 

But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  woid, 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 

To  harass  lady  Clare  ; 

And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 

Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 

That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 

Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

That  even  to  stranger  fails, 

And  safely  rest  his  head, 

Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free. 

Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 

Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  bh)od. 

He  spoke,  and  blush*d  with  earnest  gnoe) 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead,— 

His  £uth  wu  painted  on  his  face, 

Tet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour )   . 

A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 

Entreated  threatenM  grieved  1 

One  victim  is  before  me  there^— 

To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  prty'd, 

Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 

Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd, 

Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !"— 

And  call'd  the  prioress  to  aid. 

Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestows 

To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.— 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  } 

Her  head  the  gimve  Cistertian  shook  i 

Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose 

<  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said. 

Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woee 

« In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd  ; 

Of  every  simple  nun. 

Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  frll 

His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried'. 

The  maiden  in  Tantalton  hall." 

And   scarce  rude  Blount  the   sight  eould 
bide.  - 
Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 

XXXL 

The  abbess,  seeing  strife  was  ftin. 

And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  again,— 

And,  by  elich  courteous  word  and  deed, 

For  much  of  sUte  she  had,— 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vmin. 

MAR  Nf  I  ON. 
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XXXIII. 
But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  thej  pass'd. 
And,  sudden,  close,  before  them  showM 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows. 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square: 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  fair. 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here  did  they  rest — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tiding  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came. 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame, 

With  every  varying  day  ? 
And,  first,  they  heard  king  James  had  won 

Etal,  and  Wark,  and  Ford  ;  and  then, 

That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  fnarvell'd  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland: 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came, 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  field. 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  bad  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  plain  ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  southern  land. 
And  roarch'd  into  Northumberland, 
-    And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear : 
**  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle  like  a  fearful  maid, 

When  such  a  field  is  near  ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day  t 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 

The  Douglas  too,  I  wot  not  why. 

Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  111  sUy." 
84 


Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  VI. 
TO  RICHARD   HEBER,   ESQ. 

Mtrtoun^Houte,  Chridmai, 

Heap  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  chill ; 

But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  for  fesUl  cheer: 

Even',  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  haH, 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 

Caroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaw *d  rib,  and  marrow  bone; 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  sucb  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'd. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas  eve  the^bells  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung: 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  3'ear, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn*d  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  ceremony  doff'd  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes : 
That  night  might  Tillage  partner  choose ; 
The  lord,  underogsting,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  «*  post  and  pair." 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontroll'd  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hallotable*S  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  servingnnan ; 
3k3 
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Then  the  grim  boarVhead  frown *d  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell, 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowli, 

Garnish 'd  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  surloin  reek'd ;  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  $ 

Nor  faird  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 

And  carols  roar*d  with  blithesome  din ;     4 

If  un  melodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 

While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  0 !  what  masquers,  richly  dight 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broach 'd  the  mightiest  ale ; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
£*en  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch 'd  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air, 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine ; 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time. 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined  i 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  t6  her  face. 
And  clasps  her  with  a  close  embrace; — 


•  "Blood  is  wanner  than  water,"— «  pcoverfo  meant  to 
vlndkaie  our  liunil/  predilections. 


Gladly  as  be,  we  seek  the  < 

And  as  reluctant  tnms  us  home. 
How  just,  that,  at  this  time  of  glee. 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 
For  many  a  meny  hour  we've  known. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment  oeaac. 
And  leave  these  classic  tones  in  peace ! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
Thesi^  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say, 
**  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  :•'• 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war. — **  Profane ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  LaUn  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  chami. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  aims; 
In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost, 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch  I"— Nay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear  $ 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas !  no  more 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore. 
This  may  I  say : — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraith  f 
£neas,  upon  Thracia's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murderM  Polydore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross, 
At  every  turn,  loctUus  bos. 
As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  ox. 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear» 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see, 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  « the  spirit's  blasted  tree.'* 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  clajrmore 
The  battle  tum'd  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  Ule; 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring: 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Frinchemont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  ? — 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay. 
Amass 'd,  through  rapine  and  through  wroag. 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Fraochemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 


*  "HannilMl  was  a  preiiy  fellow,  six^-«  vecy  pretty 
feUow  in  his  day."-OU  Baeh$hr, 
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As  bugle  e'er  in  bnke  did  soond, 

Or  ever  halloo'd  to  a  hound. 

To  cbaie  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize. 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 

An  aged  Necromantic  priest ; 

It  is  an  hundred  years,  at  least. 

Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  began, 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  demon  groan  and  quake ; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 

Unless  th*  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  very  word  that  clench'd  the  spell. 

When  Franchemont  lock'd  the  treasure-eelL 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  { 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  heaven, 
That  wam'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  king, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  { 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale. 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail  { 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  gimve. 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  goblin  cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franchemont  chest  s 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use, — 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three  t 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heairt. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart  j 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them  ? 
But,  hark !  I  hear  the  distant  drum : 
The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come.— 
Adieu,  dear  Heber .'  life  and  health, 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


Canto  VI. 

TBS  BATTLZ. 
I. 

Whilb  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale. 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 
He  snuffM  the  battle  from  afar  j 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 


Where  England**  king  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  { — 

While  these  things  were,  the  moumfol  Clan 

Did  in  the  dame's  devotums  share : 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  pray'd. 

To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 

And  all  in  high  baronial  pride,-— 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  { — 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart 

IL 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield  s 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circnit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  { 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement  s 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Upon  the  precipiee  below, 

Where'er  TantaUon  faced  the  land, 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  manned; 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  sides 

The  steepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied : 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  mde. 

Were  left  in  deepest  soUtnde. 

m. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry; 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  side. 
And  eyer  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  ikme,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again  t 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 
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So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  |(own; 
It  were  unseemly  sight  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorn  M  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain  M  a  cross  of  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  the  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim, 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been, 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear « — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen ; 
For  ne*er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tide. 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 
And,  sighing,  thought—"  The  abbess  then. 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free, 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity ; 
Where  oft  devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery  | 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air, 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O !  wherefore,  to  mj"  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn. 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 
Or  He  my  warm  affections  low 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow ! 
Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew,    . 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band.-~ 
How  different  now  !  condemn'd  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 
From  red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  earl ; 
Of  such  a  stem  a  sapling  weak, 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  be  break. 

V. 

"  But  see ! — ^what  makes  this  armoor  hen  ?" 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corselet,  helm  $— 4he  viewM  them  oear.- 
**  The  breastplate  pierced !— Ay,  much  I  fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  spear 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 
As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton  !— O !  not  corselet's  ward. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard 

On  yon  disastrous  day !" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood, — 
WiLTOif  himself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise, 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dies  of  heaven  f 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade  { 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air, 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair. 
Their  varying  hues  display'd  t 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending. 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield, 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  be  said, 
Bj'  many  a  tender  word  delay'd. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VL 

DE  WILTOR'k  HSTOftT. 

«  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 
Thence  dragg'd^-but  how  I  cannot  know. 

For  sense  and  recollection  fled, 
I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low, 

Within  my  ancient  beadsman^  shed. 
Austin, — ^rememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 

How  thou  didst  blush  when  the  old  man. 

When  first  our  infant  love  began. 
Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  ? 

Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 

From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 

He,  only,  held  my  burning  head. 

And  tended  me  for  many  a  day ! 

While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  swty. 

But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 

When  sense  retum'd,  to  wake  despair; 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 

If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  array'd. 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  joumey'd  many  a  land ; 
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No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 

But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear*d, 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear*d. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  rcmoye  him  soon ; 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 
If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie. 
E'en  then  my  mercy  should  awake. 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

vn. 

"  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en, 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perish *d  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  gu^s 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress : 

For,  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A  chance  most  wondroui  did  provide. 

That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide— 
I  will  not  name  his  name ! — 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 
Idy  blood  is  liquid  flame ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange ; 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell  j 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

vin. 

^  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail, 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band  s 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  Gifford  moor. 
For  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(0  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  palmer's  eowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid,— 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  sUy'd 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O,  good  old  man !  e'en  from  the  grave, 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  savet 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name.— 


Perchance  you  beard  the  abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  hell. 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 
«  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  hold. 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn    < 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterburne, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armour's  care. 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair; 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray-hair'd  men; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

X. 

**  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  be  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more" **  O,  Wilton  !  must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  ? 

And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  .'— 
That  reddening  brow  .'—too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name: 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  ^ 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  &me  !"— 

XL 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop  bole,  and  through  embrazure 
Upon  Tantalkm  tower  and  hall ; 


«  Where  James  encamped  befice  taking  poM  atFloddeOi 
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But  chief  were  ftrched  windowi  wide 
Illuminate  the  diapers  pride. 

The  sober  glaiiees  fall. 
Much  was  there  need ;  thoii(;h,  seamM  with  scan, 
Two  veterans  of  the  Doaglas*  wan, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  deseiy 

The  chapePs  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas*  blood, 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunk  eld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DoflPd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  hood  j 
O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seemM  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array  i 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
So  old  his  arma,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 
Then  at  the  alUr  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt. 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried,  i 

He  once  bad  found  untrue  i  | 

Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade  t 
*<  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir  I 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  be  rose. 
Said — **  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  tl^  woes, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  he,  who  honour  best  bestowf. 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  WUton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
**  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust. 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother !" 
**  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said, «  not  w>} 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meel'st  them  under  shieM, 
Upon  them  bravely-— do  thy  worst; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenehet  first !" 


XIII. 
Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  arxsij 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  hand. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.** 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu  :— 
**  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  sUy'd  ( 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke  :— 
**  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  itill 
Be  open,  at  n^  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

XIV. 
Bum'd  Marmion^  swarthy  cheek  like  fm. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And— ^  This  to  me  i"  he  said,— 
^  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoaiy  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion 's  had  not  tpaied 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  matei 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  twotd,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !" 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flash  of  nge 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth  i  **  And  daieit  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  nnscath  V  toptf 
No,  by  St  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — ^what,  warder,  bo ! 

Let  the  portcullis  falL" 
Lord  Marmion  tom'd, — ^well  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprang* 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
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To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach*d  his  band. 

He  halts  and  turn*d  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

« Horse!    horse!"    the  Douglas    cried,   *<and 

chase !» 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury*s  pace ; 
**  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 
A  letter  forged !  St  Jude  to  speed ! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skilL 
Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
St  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. — 
Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried ; 
«  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride : 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." — 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVL 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore ; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  miss'd  the  palmer  from  the  band. 
«  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
«  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth  it  was  in  strange  array." 
« In  what  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick, 
«  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And,  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall } 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 
Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  earl  did  much  tiie  master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle  day  $ 
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But  he  preferr'd"— "  Nay,  Henry,  CMse  \ 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain— I  pray, 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?" 

XVIL 

« In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride. 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed ; 
All  sheath'd  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cots  wold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  j — 
«<  Ah !  dasurd  fool !  to  reason  lost !" 
He  mutter'd ;  **  Twas  not  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  mopniight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.— 

0  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ?— he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas  s  and  with  some  avail ; 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
•  Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun — 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !~- 
A  palmer,  too ! — ^no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVHL 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  maich. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch. 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells  ( 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  baron  climb'd  the  tower. 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge } 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Maimiou  look'd : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry, 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears. 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spean 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
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Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending, 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know 
They  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe. 
Who  trayersed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  80  it  was : — From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-woodj  their  evening  post. 
And  heedful  watch*d  them  as  they  cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twisel  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavern *d  cliff  they  fall, 

Beneath  the  castle  *s  airy  walL 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still. 

And  sweeping  o*er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 

Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bloom  so  lavishly, 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ?  - 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  bis  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-crrant's  brand  !— 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry—**  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  !*' 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom. 
From  fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-boume ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain  | 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Aroand  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

XXL 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eostace  shouted  loud  and  high,— 


•*  Hark !  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  < 
And  see,  ascending  squadrons  eome 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — ^hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till ! 
Yet  more .'  yet  more !— how  fair  array'd 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." — 
«  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,"  thou'dst  best 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest" — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said — 
<* This  instant  be  our  band  array'd; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host 
If  fight  king  James — as  well  I  trast. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must,— 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins.** 

XXIL 
Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
«  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  abbot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leat's  eddies  creep. 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course. 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per  foioe» 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  bead  his  yew-bow  bote 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharm'd  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rfar-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock,  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIIL 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray ; 
Their  marshall'd  line  stretch 'd  east  and  west. 
And  fronted  north  and  south. 
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And  distant  salutation  past 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth : 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modern  hattle. 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd.  Lord  Marmion  staj'ds 
**  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

"You  well  may  view  .the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare } 
O  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! 
Thou  wilt  not ! — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.-^ 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  pick*d  archers  of  my  train  $ 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid ! 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again."— 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there ; 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

** — The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
Welcome  to  .danger's  hour ! 

Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host, 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 

My  sons  command  the  va'ward  post. 
With  Brian  TunsUll,  stainless  knight) 
Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 
Shall  be  in  rearwai-d  of  the  fight. 

And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  j 
Edmund,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too, 
Beneath  De  Bucgh,  thy  steward  true."— 
<*  Thanks,  noble  Surrey !"  Marmion  said. 
Nor  further  greeting  there  he  paid  j 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt, 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  -  Marmion  !  Marmion  .'"  that  the  ciy 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
StarUed  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  hi  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sumbeams  now  were  bent ; 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  j 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay. 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But,  see !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent. 
The  Scottiali  foe  has  fired  his  tent** 
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And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air; 
O .'  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XXVI. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast  ( 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 

But  naught  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  i 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly  t 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight  { 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  highlandman. 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVIL 
Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied  i 
'Twas  vain : — But  fortune,  on  the  light. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, — 
The  Howard'k  lion  fell  s 
3L 
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Yet  still  Lord  Manakm^k  frlcon  flew 

With  wayering  flight,  while  fiereer  grew 

XXIX. 

Around  the  battle  yell. 

When,  doff  *d  his  c^ue,  he  felt  free  lir 

The  bolder  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 

Around  *gan  Marmion  wildly  stares 

A  Home !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry ; 

«*  Where's  Harry  Blount  ?  FHr-Eurtaee,  wbeae  ? 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  i 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 

Advanced,— forced  back,— now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  i 

Cry— <  Marmkm  to  the  rescue !'— Tain ! 

As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale» 

Last  of  my  race,  on  the  battle^lain 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  !— 

It  waverM  *mid  the  foes. 

Yet  ray  last  thought  is  England*^  t^4ly. 

No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  bear  i— 

To  Daere  bear  my  signet-ring : 

**  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear. 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:— 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 

Fitz-Ettstace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hiei 

Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 

TuDStall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 

May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

His  lifeblood  stains  the  spotless  shisU: 

I  gallop  to  the  host** 

Edmund  is  down  i—mj  life  is  icftr^ 

And  to  the  fray  he  rode  anaia. 

The  adnural  atone  is  left 

Pollow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 

Let  Stanley  chaige  with  spnr  of  fiie, — 

The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  chaifa» 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashiie, 

Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,— 

FuU  upon  Scotland's  central  best. 

The  rescued  banner  rose,~* 

Or  victory  and  England^  lost-r 

But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 

Must  I  bad  twice  ?— hence,  varlels,  fly  • 

Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  grouid. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 

They  parted,  and  alone  be  lay  | 

Then  Eustace  mounted  too  j— yet  stayV, 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 

As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

Till  pain  rung  forth  e  lowly  moan. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 

And  half  he  murmor'd,r-**  Is  there  none. 

Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread* 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 

The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  bead, 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Housing  And  saddle  bloody  red. 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushM  by  t 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight. 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast. 
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To  mark  he  would  return  in  kavte. 

Then  plunged  into  the  fight 

0,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  i^ease. 
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And  variable  as  the  shade 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made,-* 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone: 

When  pam  and  anguish  wring  the  bivw. 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels  i 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own. 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 

When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels  t— 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 

8he  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  lean. 

The  tumult  roar*d, "  Is  WUton  there  ?" 

The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

They  fly,  or,  madden  M  by  despair, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 

Fight  but  to  die,— «« Is  Wilton  there  r 

She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel'^  side. 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drewi 

Two  horsemen  drenchM  with  gore. 

For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  side. 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  loaid, 

Where  raged  the  war,  e  dark  red  tide 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  bloe. 

His  hand  still  atrain'd  the  broken  brand ; 

His  arms  were  smear'd  with  bleed  and  mndi 

A  Uttle  fountain  cell. 

Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses*  feet. 

Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spark. 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 

The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, 

Above  some  half-worn  letters  say. 

Caa  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !— 

Drink^  weary  pilgrim^  drink  and  fray 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 

For  the  kind  aoul  qf  Sybil  Grey, 

And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Who  built  this  cross  and  weU, 

Said— ^  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone ! 

She  fillM  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 

That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 

And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head ; 

Good  night  to  Marmion.'* 

A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 

«  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease : 

To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  «*  peace  !** 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  dnnk  Lord  Marmion  of  the  w»Te, 
And  u  she  stoopM  his  brow  to  lave— 
« Is  It  the  hand  of  Clare,*'  he  said, 
"  Or  injured  Coostance^  hathes  mj  head  ?" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose,— 
**  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  most  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spue : 
ForglTC  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !"-* 

«  Alas  !»*  she  said,  •*  the  while,— 
O  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  ybnr  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.** 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  gnrand. 
As  light  as  if  be  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
«  Then  it  was  truth  .'"—he  said—**  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

The  vengeance  doe  to  all  her  wrongs, 
Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 

For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  en  yon  base  marander'b  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Suj>ported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

XXXIL 
With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 
And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wounds 
The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  on  his  ear. 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear. 

For  that  she  ever  song, 
*<lh  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  thefifiMf;^ 
Where  mingles  war^s  rattle  with  groasu  qf  the 
dying  f» 

So  the  notes  rung ; — 
"  Avoid  thee,  fiend ! — with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliss  ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And — Stanley !  was  the  cry  t 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  t 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  bhide. 

And  shouted  «  Victory  !— 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  !"— 
Were  the  last  words  of  BfamUon. 
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By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  batUe's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  foaght  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va'ward  wing, 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  ? — 
0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  eveiy  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warm  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  donbtfol  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Floddes  side, 
Afar  tiie  royal  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleedb,  and  dies. 

Our  Criedonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wisb^-lor,  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray. — 
«  O,  lady,"  cried  the  monk,  «•  away  !»»— 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed, 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer, 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fltz-Clare. 
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But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring : 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made^good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  felL 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  {— 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds 
bbw. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  heaid  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder*d,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  Ule, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong ; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  bear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  faUl  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side — 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  bobles,  many  a  one. 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high. 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye } 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  Journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem 'd  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  0  .'  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  !- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 
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Short  is  my  tale : — Fitz-Eustace's  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
Twas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm 'd  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  j 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
FoIIow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain,— 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  <*  wede  away." 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 


The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  slain. 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en  ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  baron's  tomb. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 
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Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 
They  dog  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay. 

But  every  mark  is  gone ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  brAke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bosh. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair  ( 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brave.-— 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hUl; 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stilL 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong  t 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod. 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  roadi 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb; 
But  say, "  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right** 
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I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself. 

That  all  through  Flodden'k  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  bew'd 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood. 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight.  hU  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  faith  and  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy  t 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state'; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke ; 

That  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw: 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say, 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

'<  Love  they  like  WUton  and  like  Claie !" 
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l'entot  to  the  readeb. 
Why,  then,  &  final  note  prolong 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 
Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 
Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ^ — 
To  statesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 
To  read  the  minstrel's  idle  strain, 
Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 
And  patriotic  heart— 4s  Pitt  ! 
A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 
And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 
To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 
What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 
To  every  faithful  lover  too. 
What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 
And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage, 
And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 
To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 
Light  task  and  merry  holiday  ! 
To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night. 
And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 
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TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  JOHN  JAMES,  MARQUIS 
OF  ABERCOR;*,  &c 

THIS  POEM  18   inSCftlBED,  BT  THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  in- 
cludes six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
occupy  a  canto. 

Canto  L 
THE  CHASE. 

Harp  of  the  North !   that  mouldering  long  bast 
hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muflling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
'Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd; 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was   knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and  beauty's 
matchleii  eye. 

*  Used  generslly  Sot  taU,  or  ditecmm. 


O  wiAce  once  more !  bow  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  strfcyi 
O  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  t 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Tet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 

I. 

The  stag  at  eve  bad  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danctd  the  moon  on  Monan'a  nil. 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade  { 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-roonth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

II. 
As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
*«  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall,"— 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  baste. 
But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook  i 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  skyj 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuflfd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen 'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken 'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  $ 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

m. 

TellM  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
Th'  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
.   An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out. 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout: 
With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Retum'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hilL 

IV. 
Leas  loud  the  sonnds  of  sylrao  wir 
Diftmb'd  the  heighti  of  Uam-Yar, 
3sS 
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Aod  ioii8«4  tW  cvrtm,  whtre,  'tit  told 
A  giMt  msde  hk  den  of  old ; 
Fee  ere  tb»l  stcc^  aseoftt  wu  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  bud, 
And  man  J  a  pUant,  stayed  pcfforco, 
Wa»  fain  to  bceathe  bis  faltering  kone  i 
And  of  tb«  tncluss  of  a  doer 
Scarce  boVf  the  lessenisf  pack  was  near; 
So  sbrewdly,  ob  the  movatain  side. 
Had  the  hold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 
I 
V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  bow. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
Tho  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o  V 
Mountain  and,  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  bis  toil, 
By  fu  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray. 
That  waved  aod  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  returned. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum*d. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI, 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er, 
As  swept  the  bunt  through  Cambns-more  ; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air  j 
Who  flagg*d  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  gallant  stag  swum  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Vennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VIL 
Alone,  but  with  nnbated  zeal. 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel  | 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  Mil, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  strain'd  fnll  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  bhick  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  aod  speed, 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 
And  ail  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  Trom  his  haunch. 
Vindictive  toii'd  the  bloodhounds  staunch } 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  the  margin  of  the  lakc^ 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 
The  hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary, 
And  deem'd  the  stag  most  turn  to  biqr. 
Where  that  huge  ranapart  barr'd  the  wij. 


Already  gloiyiag  in  the  prise. 
Measures  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound,  and  deatb-halloo, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyasd  dtew  i — 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  tum'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Tsosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  hb  1 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  i 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  agsin. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  felL 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Streteb'd  his  stiff"  limbs  to  rise  no  mum. 
Then  touch 'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse ; 
- 1  little  thought,  when  first  thy  reis 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  shovld  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ; 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  ray  gallant  gny !" 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest  % 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on'  the  hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 

XL 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire, 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  ef  the  pass. 
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Huge  u  the  tower  whkfa  tmildeii  ▼tin 

Presumptuous  piled  en  Shioer'k  plain. 

The  rocky  summiti,  split  and  vent, 

FormM  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seem'd  fantasticallgr  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  paf^  e?er  4eck*d, 

Or  mosqoe  ef  eastern  architeet 

Nor  were  t4iese  earth-horn  castles  bare. 

Nor  lack*d  they  many  a  banner  fair  t 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  diiplay*d. 

Far  o'er  th*  unfatbomaUe  glade. 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 

The  brier  roee  Sell  in  streamers  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  ef  thousand  dyes. 

Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighe. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  monntain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalmM  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there  { 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower  i 
Fox-glove  and  night^shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  Uheir  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  qnk&A  at  every  bieath. 
Gray  biieh  and  aspen  wept  beneath  i 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock  j 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  clifis  to  meet  on  high. 
His  bows  athwart  the  narraw'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

xm. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  ^n  peq> 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Afforijing  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace  i 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encireled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  inoat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  atiU, 
Divide  them  from  their  perent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  dains  le  be 
An  inlet  in  an  island  sen. 

XIV. 
And  now,  to  issue  £rom  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wmnderer^  hen. 


Unless  ho  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  &r-projecting  precipice, 

The  broom's  tough  root  his  ladder  made. 

The  hasel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  woo, 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 

Loch- Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd. 

In  all  her  lengtii  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  endiantcd  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hnil^ 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o*er 

His  ruin*d  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  pftmiontoiy  gaced 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And  <*  What  a  scene  was  here,"  he  cried . 

**  For  princely  pomp,  er  churchman's  pride ! 

On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower ; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower: 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 

How  sweety  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute! 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell^- 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To.  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVL 
*<  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now,— beshrew  yon  nimble  deer,— 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  most  give  my  evening  farei 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  he. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  peas  we  that  i— the  war  and  ehaie 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place r- 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment: — 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound* , 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found  $ 
To  meet  with  highland  (rfunderer's  here* 
Were  worse  than  kiss  of  steed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone  r'-my  bogle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  i 
Or,  fall  the  wont  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  fUchion  haa  been  tried.** 
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Whether  joy  danced  in  her  daik  ^e. 

Or  wo  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 

But  scarce  igain  his  bora  he  wound. 

Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 

Wlien  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  touod. 

Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 

From  uoderoeath  an  aged  oak. 

Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock. 

Th'  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

One  only  passion,  unreveal'd. 

A  little  skiflf  shot  to  the  bay, 

With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd. 

That  round  the  promontory  steep. 

Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame— 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name ! 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave. 

XX. 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horo. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  boraet 

The. boat  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand, 

"  Father,*'  she  cried  i  the  rocks  around 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand, 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. — 

And  stood  cooceard  amid  the  brake, 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came : — 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

"  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  P"  the  name 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell  : 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swelL 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

**  A  stranger  I,"  the  huntsman  said. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 

Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 

PushM  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seero'd  to  stand. 

And,  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 

XVIIL 

So  tura  to  prune  his  raffled  wing ;) 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amazed. 

A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace. 

She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frotvn, 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown. 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 

XXI. 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow  j 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  tratb 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

To  measured  mood  had  train 'd  her  pace,— 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath  flower  dash'd  the  dew } 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire. 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold  s 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,— 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade. 

The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

XIX. 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baron's  cfest  he  wore. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  ; 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  roadj 

And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free. 

Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy: 

Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 

Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 

XXIL 

And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 

A  WhUe  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 

Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 

Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 

That  highland  halls  were  open  stiU 

Tou  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 

To  wUder'd  wanderers  of  the  hiU. 

Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 

«« Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 

Than  every  free-bora  glance  eonfess'd 

Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 

The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  i 

This  mora,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you  i 
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On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer.** 
**  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  err*d,**  he  said ; 
**  No  right  have  1  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost, 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne*er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air. 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXHL 
*«  I  well  believe,**  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approach *d  the  side, 
**  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's  shore; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight— 
A  grayhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way } 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
That  tassled  born  so  gayly  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree  j 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — '*  Since  to  your  home 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come. 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprize. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly, 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try ; 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 

His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar: 

Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew. 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew : 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view*d  the  shore  around ; 
Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there, 
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Until  the  mountain  maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  biroh  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 
It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 
But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 
Of  such  materials,  as  around 
The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  frem  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  head. 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 
And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
When  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idtean  vine. 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower. 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stay'd. 
And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 
**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

XXVIL 
«  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  crossM  the  throshold — and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 
But  soon  for  rain  alarm  he  blush'd. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display*d. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  sheath  that,  careless  flong, 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  t 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  jbattle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  store, 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wildcat*s  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  tiie  elk  adorns, 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison ^  horns: 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 
That  blackening  strCaks  of  blood  retain'd. 
And  deer  skins,  dappled,  dun  and  white. 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tape«try  all. 
To  gamith  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 


SCOTT. 


XXVIII. 
The  waDderlDg  stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised ; 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
*<  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  batUe  field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word; 
**  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  swords 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  band. 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand  i 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart  t 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim. 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman'e  door 

Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

•*  The  knight  of  Soowdoun,  James  Fitz^ames ; 

Loid  of  a  barren  heritage, 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer» 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire ; 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
"Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners^  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdonn  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  awayi 
**  Wierd  women  we  I  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  firom  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  CMt; 


While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  ting.** 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  op  the  symphony  between. 

XXXI. 

SONG. 

«  Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

«  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  daybreak,  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXIL 
She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  while  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

SOVO  OOKrUXJJED. 

"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye^ 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveillie. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep .'  the  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveillie." 

XXXIIL 
The  hall  was  clear'd— the  stnnger'h  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  tne  heath  flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head  ; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  luU'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes ; 
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His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brmke. 

Now  sinks  bis  beige  upon  tbe  lake : 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

His  standard  foils,  bis  honourt  lost. 

Then,  from  my  couch  may  heayenlj  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  !— 

Again  return 'd  the  scenes  of  jrouth, 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  tbe  faithless,  and  the  dead  $ 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubts  distract  him  at  the  yiew, 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 

DreamM  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love  { 

She  listen  *d  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp; 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone. 

Upon  its  bead  a  helmet  shone  i 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darkenM  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 

The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar. 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

RecallM  the  vision  of  the  night 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  eoncealing  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  halL 

'Mid  those  the  stranger  fiz'd  his  eye 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 

He  rose,  an^  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ; 
The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water**  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
He  felt  its  cahn,  that  warrior  guest. 
While  thus  he  communed  with  his  bicaiti-— 
«  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 
But  she^must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
Ill  dream  no  more— by  manly  mind 
Not  t'en  in  sleep  is  will  reiignM. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orison  be  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 

Consign 'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

UntU  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben-venue. 

Canto  II. 

THE  ISLAND. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

'TIS  moming  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay  i 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again. 
Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  beard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white  hair'd 
Allan-bane ! 

II. 

SONG. 

«  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light. 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days ; 
Then,  stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while, 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

<*  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battie  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport, 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine ! 
Troe  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

HI. 
soHo  commv^D, 
«  But  if  beneath  yon  southem  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  wo  i 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

**  Or,  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail. 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain. 
Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gales 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  rhanged, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smiile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle.** 
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IV. 
As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  sliallop  reachM  the  mainland  side. 
And  ere  his  onward  way  be  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  bis  ejre  might  reach 
The  harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  firei 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  s 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair  $ 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled, 
In  the  last  sound  his  haip  had  sped. 


Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  bis  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vex*d  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay*d  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach ! 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepenM  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?— 
Forgive,  forgive,  fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew  $ 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiterM  on  the  spot, 
It  seem*d  as  Ellen  mark*d  him  not ; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made  t 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair 
Who  e*er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
As  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide, 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
He  parts— the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
WatchM  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill  | 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid, 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid— 
«  Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  Selfish  maid !" 
'Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, 
t    «  Nof  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue  s 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strainM  his  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 
W^ke,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried 
To  the  old  minstrel  by  her  side. 


"  Arouse  thee  ficom  thy  moody  dream  ! 
ru  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Gneme.*' 
Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  lusb'd. 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  bloah'd. 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Gissme  was  held  the  dosrcr. 

VII. 
The  minstrel  waked  his  harp— three  times 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes. 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

^*  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid,** 

Clasping  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 

«  Vainly  thou  bid*st  me  wake  the  strain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spannM ! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  wo; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  yietors  tietd. 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

O  well  for  roe,  if  mine  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  saint  Modan  awayM, 

Can  thus  its  master**  fate  foretell. 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel*s  knell ! 

VIIL 
«  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh*d 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 
And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strore 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call. 
Wailed  loud  through  Bothwell*ft  bannerM  hall. 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 
My  master's  house  must  undergo. 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair. 
Brood  in  theso  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  harp .'  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 
Fraught  with  unutterable  wo, 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die.  ** 

IX. 
Soothing  she  answerM  him, «  Assuage, 
Mine  honour^  friend,  the  fears  of  age  i 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  lowland  vale  or  highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey— what  marvel,  then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war  march  with  the  fbnenl  song  f— 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  feari 
Obscure,  but  aafe,  we  rest  us  ben. 
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My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign 'd 

Than  yonder  ook  might  give  the  wind; 

The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me"— she  stoopM,  and,  looking  round, 

PIuck*d  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground— 

**  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be  i 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows  i 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne*er  saw  coronet  so  fair.*' 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  looks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  iway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  at  hermits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thriird  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  i 
«  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  know'kt 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  hast  lost ! 

0  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 

In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
'And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart  i  "• 

XI. 
*'  Fair  dreams  are  these,'*  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 
"  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey  % 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine  $ 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou  flattering,bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Would  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray— for  a  day.*' 

XIL 
The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
**  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  Jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  f 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 

1  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide : 
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And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  band 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dare  give— ah  I  wo  the  day, 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say— 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  f 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief ; 

And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand  j 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 

But  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread. 

Yet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

xin. 

**  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
**My  debts  to  Roderick's  bouse  I  know: 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child. 
To  her  bnve  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  tire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  !  sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ; 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  tea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  lore. 

XIV. 
<*  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tretset  gray^- 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  lay 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  hnve. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn*ft  thundering  wave  | 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood 
Or  Jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mast  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  at  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  pcttantt  slaughter'd  in  their  thed  f 
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No !  wildly  while  his  virtiie>  gleam, 
They  make  his  past ioD>  darker  seem, 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 
Like  lightning  o*«r  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  child— «nd  children  know. 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe — 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air ; 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best^— 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?" 


XV. 

-  What  think  I  of  him  ?  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 
Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tyneman  forged  by  fairy  lore, 
W'hat  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 
His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  f 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray. 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme  i 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud  i 
Beware ! — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard,— 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen 'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave } 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
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See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  nreep 

The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amaio. 

They  plied  the  ancient  highland  itiain. 

XVII. 
Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away; 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  coold  heart 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  miglit 
Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Express'd  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blowit 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd  i 
And  groaning  pause,  e'er  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain  i 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallyxog  shont. 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest-^UI  were  tfaereu 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  t  but  sknr 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  iwnll. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  feU. 

xvin. 

The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain'ft  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  ieroe  r* 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SONG. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advaneet ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  pine! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 

«  The  dreoe  of  the  bagpipe. 
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Gftjly  to  bourgeon,  ud  broadly  to  grow ; 

While  every  highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
«Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !*' 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar*s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied. 
Glen  Loss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  aid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo } 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  highlands  ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  ever-green  pine .' 
0 !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 
Were  wreath'd   in  a  garland  around   him  to 
twine! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  blessM  in  their  shadow  mi^t  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe." 

XXL 
With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw } 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim 
And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain's  name; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
«  Come,  loiterer,  come !  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !'^* 
Reluctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
Th'  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid  path  aside  she  sprung: — 
«  List,  Allan-bane !  from  main  land  cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast 
Be  ours,"  she  cried,  •*  the  skiff*  to  guide, 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd 
For  her  dear  form  his  mother'^  band. 


The  islet  hi  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

xxn. 

Some  feelincrs  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear  * 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'TIS  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof: 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Grseme. 

XXIIL 
Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed| 
Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain  *»  pride. 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray ; 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
I'll  tell  thee:— he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Tet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 
And  Bothwell 's  harps  flung  back  my  praise. 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast; 
O !  it  outbeggars  all  I  lost !" 

XXIV. 
Delightfol  praise  !— like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden t  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shamefaced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide  i 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid ; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  fiOcon  took  his  fitvootito  stand. 
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Closed  bis  dark  win;,  relaz'd  bis  eye, 
Nor,  tbougb  unbooded,  sougbt  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  wbile  in  such  guise  sbe  stood 
Like  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood. 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  j 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tai-tan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  Uue. 

Train 'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath,    > 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith  $ 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe, 

Wheu  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow. 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer: 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  fonn  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  { 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grssme. 

XXVI. 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And,  *<  O  my  sire !"  did  Ellen  say, 
«  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  retum'd  ?    And  why"— 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
«  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade, 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  makfe. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen. 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen."— 


XXVIL 
Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came. 
Redden 'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Graeme. 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
FailM  aught  in  hospiuUty. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day  $ 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  pvley  with  the  knight  i 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  bctrd. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  hb  headi 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made. 
E'er  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  GneoM, 
And  Ellen,  too  ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale.  ^ 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said* 

XXVIIL 

"  Short  be  my  speech  { — nor  time  aflbrdi. 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  fatherj-^if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim  ; 
Mine  honour'd  mother  j— Ellen— why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? 
And  Graeme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land ; — 
List  all ! — The  king's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side. 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  em 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared. 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  Aung, 
O'er  their  own  gateway  straggling  hnn^ 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggafs  mead. 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviotl  side ; 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  ye, 
.By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show.**— - 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came     ^ 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Grvme : 
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But  from  his  f^lsnc*  it  well  appeared, 
rrwas  bnt  for  Ellen  that  he  fearM ; 
While  sorrowful,  but  undlsBajr'd, 
The  Dougbt  thui  hit  counad  saidi 
**  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  tiiy  bower ; 
For,  well  thou  know'st  at  this  gray  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  king's  command. 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  bsmd. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  bleeding  heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart, 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  past  and  o'er."— 

XXX. 

<<  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
**  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 
No,  never !'  blasted  be  yon  pine, 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  bleeding  heart! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech,  grant  mtf  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow ; 
.  Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 
Will  bind  to  us  each  western  chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 
The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  j 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  Xing  James ! 
— ^Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen. 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour,  ' 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar. 
Dream 'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 
TUl  waken 'd  by  the  morning  beam. 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  uniutermitted  sound, 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  eo  frail^ 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gade  i 
Amid  hia  tenses'  giddy  wheel. 
Did  he  not  detpemte  impnlie  feel 
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Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  wont  his  feara  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  tots'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most. 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

To  boy  his  safe^  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 
Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  Up  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  l^tic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life ; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  aa  clay. 
**  Roderick,  enough !  enough !"  he  cried, 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  j 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — ^forgive  her,  chief. 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

xxxin. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode  i 
The  waving  of  bis  tartans  broad, 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappomtment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  "nighted  pilgiim's  ways 
But,  unrequited  love !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart, 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung. 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  cberish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checkerM  shroud. 
While  ^very  sob— so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  halL 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook  i 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Gnsme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Rodexkk  fym  the  Douglas  brake- 
As  flashes  flune  through  sable  smoke, 
9m% 
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Eindling  its  wrettfas,  long,  dark  and  low, 

To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 

So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air.— 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  t 

"  Back,  beardless  boy  !**  he  sternly  said, 

«  Back,  minion !  hold'kt  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  f 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd.*' 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grssme. 

<*  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword  V* 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 

And  death  had  been— but  Douglas  rose, 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength:—''  ChiefUins,  forego ! 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.— 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What !  is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil  .*" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp. 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  Aung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen  scream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  swoid. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
**  Rest  safe  till  rooming ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan-Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho !" — ^his  henchman  camei 
«  Give  our  safe>conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Toung  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
<*  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold  t 
The  spot  an  angel  deign 'd  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  eafe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
E'en  Roderick  Dhn  beset  the  track.— 
Brave  Douglas,— lovely  Ellen,  nay. 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain .'  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVL 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  tbe  Douglas'k  command,) 


And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 

The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  swmii 

The  fiery  cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Gneme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  came; 

Far  up  the  lake  twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind 

Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  broadsword  idUM, 

His  ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold. 

And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  aitaj. 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

XXXVII. 
Then  spoke  abrapt:  **  Farewell  to'tiiee, 
Pattem  of  old  fidelity !" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  prem'd,— 
«  0 !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gneme 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  Ms  name. 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  daic^ 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught* 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side."— 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  boic. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore  i 
And  Allan  strain 'd  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  to  spy 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb: 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell,  ' 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  telL 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  jojrful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 

Canto  III. 

THE  GATHERING. 

L 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yvu 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  retuming  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight!    Time  rolls  his 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliflT,  and  dell, 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
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And  tut  the  iaithfol  cbm  aniund  him  draw. 
What  time  the  waniing  note  was  keenly  wound, 

What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 
While  clamoroof  war-pipes  yellM  the  gathering 
sound. 

And  while  the  fiexy  cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 
round. 

II. 
The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kis8*d  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rearM  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fiiwn  i 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride  i 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

IIL 
Ko  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught} 
For  such  antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  off  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  eUfh  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenced  the  wtrblen  of  the  brake. 

IV. 
A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood.  ^ 

His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obseured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  aims  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 
The  scan  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face. 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 

Fir  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mein  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released. 

Whose  harden 'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  Ji  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow 'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care ; 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound  | 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told  i 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  | 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest  j 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time  i 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  full. 
For  heathbell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantled  shade  t 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Tet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  i 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church,  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  In  travail,  unconfess'd. 

VL 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years  t 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  fiantie,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  phantom  siie  .' 
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Id  taId,  to  Mothe  hit  wayward  fate. 

The  clviBter  oped  her  pitying  gate  i 

In  yain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

UnclaspM  the  sable-letter'd  page  i 

£*en  in  its  tieasorts  be  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride; 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstning, 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 

Desperate  be  sought  Benhanow's  den, 

And  hid  him  fnm  the  haunts  of  men. 

vn. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil. 
He  watchM  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyeB 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise  { 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell*d  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream  i 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benbarrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  morul  horseman  ne'er  might  ride: 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine,— 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo. 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 

vin. 

'Twas  all  prepared ; — and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  bis  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 


And  strange  and 
While  hii 


mkm^ 


anathtmahefpolni 
IX. 


"  Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew- 
On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain'k  trust. 
He  ne^er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shadl  doom  him  wrath  and  wo.** 
He  paused  j— the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  stR>ok{ 

And  first,  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  rear,  their  answer  boaise, 

«  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo ."» 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar,^ 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpinet  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  cross  with  flame; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
"  Wo  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proelaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infamy  and  wo.** 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood*b  iMbbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow, 
Answering,^with  imprecation  dread, 
**  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo  f " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 

XL 
Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  bard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
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While,  with  Mt  tettk  tnd  dendnd  hand, 
And  eyei  thftt  glDW*d  like  fiery  bnnd. 
He  meditated  cmne  moie  dreid. 
And  dMdlier,  on  the  cluuman^  head. 
Who,  summoned  to  his  ehiefteln's  mid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crossletiB  points  of  sparkling  wood 
He  quench 'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd. 
Hollow  and  hoane  to  yoies  was  heafds 
"  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan. 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  keed  • 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
.Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prise ! 
As  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart*s  blood  drench  bis  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing. gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light,  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  \**^^ 
He  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  i 


XII. 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took ; 
<«  Speed,  Malise,  speed .'"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
**  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 
Instant  the  time— -speed,  Malise,  speed .'" 
Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  IxMsb-Katrine  flew  t 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  pniwi 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  stilly 
When  it  had  near*d  the  mainland  hill  | 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed .'  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braoed. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  bom  its  crest  i 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound  | 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leaps 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  bioWy 
Yet  by  the  fountain  paose  not  now  t 
Herald  of  battle,  late»  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  I 
The  wounded  hind  then  track'M  not  now 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bou|^ 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pece^ 
With  rivals  in  the  movnlain  race ;         ^ 


But  danger,  death,  and  warrkir  deed. 
Are  in  thy  «iNDee.«-fipeed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 
Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  i 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack 'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  i 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  haK-«ut  swathe  his  sithe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd, 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stay'd. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms  ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  aflTray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud. 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan^  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  peep,  like  moss-^rown  rocks,  half  teen, 

Half  bidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 

There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 

Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.— • 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  f^ 

A  gallant  hunter^  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 

At  Roderick'^  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplied  th'  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 

And  eVr  hhn  streams  his  widows  tear, 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 

His  youngset  weeps,  hut  knows  not  why ; 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismal  eoronach*  resound. 

XVL 

COBOIIAOH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  simmer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Dsncan  no  morrow  ! 

•  Funeral  song. 
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The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Walls  manhood  In  glory ; 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  od  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVII. 
See  Stumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside. 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o*er  the  dew. 
Bristles  Ms  crest,  and  points  his  ears, 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
Tm  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  baste,  or  deadly  fear 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall : 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood. 
Held  forth  the  cross  besroear'd  with  blood  $ 
"  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed !" 

XVIII. 
Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony. 
Back  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 
Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adiea — 
«  Alas !"  she  sobb'd— »« and  yet  be  gone. 
And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  !" 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest. 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed, 
He  vaniflh'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  heart 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchmant  eyt 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
«  Kinsman,"  she  said, «  his  race  is  run, 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on ; 
The  oak  has  fallen— the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan'a  shelter  now. 


♦  Or  eorrf-Tbe  hollow  side  of  the  hilL  who* 
t  ftelVW-The  name  of  a  dog. 


Tet  trust  I  well,  bis  duty  done. 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 

At  Duncan's  best  your  blades  that  drew. 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  bead ! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.** 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall. 

While  from  the  walls  th'  attendant  band 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye. 

As  if  the  sounds,  to  warrior  dear. 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force; 

Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  eoniae. 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire. 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Stiatb-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  diyi 
Until,  where  Telth's  young  waters  luU, 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  brid^ 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dinily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar; 
His  right  hand  high  the  croeslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  graap'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— the  foam  spteshV  bigb. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raeed  by; 
And  bad  he  fallen— for  ever  theie. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  cross  of  strife. 
Until  th*  oppoeing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  ttraia'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bxide. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Maiy  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  maidi. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  heerf 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  ciy ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disekee 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  band, 
She  held  the  kerchieft  snowy  bandi 
The  galknt  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  hi»  prize  with  vktoeii  pride. 
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And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 

Wu  closely  whitpering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meeti  them  at  the  churchyard  gate  f— 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate .' 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  tra^el-soird  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  th*  appointed  word; 
«<  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  !"•- 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 
Just  linked  to  his  by  holy  hand. 
For  the  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  f 
.  And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  roee. 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  ck»e. 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 
0  faul  doom ! — it  muit !  it  must ! 
Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  chieftain**  trust. 
Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay  i 
Stretch  to  the  race    away !  away  I 

xxn. 

Tet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer  i 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook, 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath. 
Where  Lubnaig*s  lake  supplies  the  Teitb.— 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ?— 
The  sicken'd  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memoxy,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame  t 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning. 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Maiy  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  bne. 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

xxm. 


The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  lor  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  hi  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ! 
To-morrow  eye,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 


♦  BroeJtm  Fern. 


I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary ! 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary ! 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught  i 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary! 
And  if  return 'd  from  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Maiy  I 

XXIV. 
Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaxe. 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow, 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  i 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  hi. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch-Doioe,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 
Thence,  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name ; 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 
Each  train 'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Boderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con  i 
All  seem'd  at  peace.— Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair. 
This  wettem  frontier  scaan'd  with  eut  ?— 
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In  Ben-yenue't  most  dtrksome  cleft 

It  was  a  fair  and  galknt  sight. 

A  fair,  tbougk  cniel^  pledge  wat  kft  i 

To  view  thMi  firem  the  neig^bewn^  htlpM 

For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true. 

By  the  low  levell'd  sunbeam's  light; 

That  morning  from  the  isle  witl»ijew» 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man. 

Had  sought  a  low  aad  lonely  ceU. 

As  eVn  akr  might  well  be  seen, 

By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Has  Coir^naB-Uriskin  been  sung; 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 

A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

And  caird  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

XXVI. 

That  well  became  such  mountain  strand. 

It  was  as  wiM-and  stmnge  retreat 

XXVIII. 

As  e'er  wae  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 

Their  chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 

The  dell,  upon  the  mountain^  crest. 

Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 

Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 

Its  trench  had  stiyM  full  many  a  rock. 

To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 

Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 

It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 

From  Ben-venue*s  gray  summit  wild; 

And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 

To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wiM  roar. 

They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 

Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 

And  formM  the  nigged  sylvan  grot 

But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 

The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 

And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 

At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 

Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 

Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 

By  firm  resolve  te  conquer  love  * 

Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 

With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 

Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost; 

Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 

For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 

No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 

A  parting  meeting  to  bis  eye. 

Save  tinkling  of  a  founUin  rill ; 

Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear 

But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 

The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 

A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 

And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 

With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 

That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 

Th'  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 

But  hark  !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 

Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 

It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 

Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 

That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 

From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 

Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 

In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young: 

What  melting  voice  attends  the  strinp  f 

Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair. 

'TIS  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 

Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 

XXIX. 

Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread: 

HTKH  TO  THE  VIRODI. 

For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 

And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court, 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 

Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

Thou  canst  saiFe  amid  despair. 

XXVIL 

Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few. 

Though  baniah'd,  outcast,  and  reviled^ 
Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  bear  a  mppliant  child ! 

itMitfaria.' 
Ave  Maria!  undefiled! 

Repass'd  the  heights  of  Ben-venue. 

Above  the  goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo ; 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way. 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Tet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  hmsff  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  haat  mikdi 
Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria  I 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword, 

Atone  attended  on  his  lord  j 

Jht  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

Ave  Maria.'   SUinless  styled  • 
Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 

From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 
Shall  flee  b«foi«  thy  presence  fair. 

We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  cars. 

*  The  msft,  Of  hightaMl  satjr. 

Beneath  thy  goiduice  iwmcUed; 
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Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer, 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

AveMarid! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn- 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  listening  still,  Clan-Alpine*s  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword, 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
« It  is  the  last  time  —'tis  the  last,"— 
He  mutter'd  thrice,—"  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear !" 
It  was  a  goading  Uiought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light, 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanric  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 
A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 
So  well  was  match'd  tfffe  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green  i 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 
Like  glowworm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom, 
They  saw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume, 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 
And  silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


Canto  IV. 
THE  PROPHECY. 


**  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  d^ns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  devr. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !" 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad 
wave. 

II. 
Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
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All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray, 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark  !— on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung, 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

*«  Stand,  or  thou  diest  .'—What,  Malise  J— soon 

Art  thou  return'd  from  braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe." — 

(  For  while  the  fiery  cross  hied  on. 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 

«  Where  sleeps  the  chief  ?"  the  henchman  said. 

<*  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade } 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide."— 

Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken 'd  bow— 

"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin !  rouse  thee,  ho ! 

We  seek  the  chieftain  ( on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back.** 

in. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped  t 

"  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman  said. — 

"  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far : 

This  certain — that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune. 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Dounc ; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out  x 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?" — 

"  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?" 

IV. 

<*  'TIS  well  advised — the  chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  P" 

**  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried, 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar. 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MAUSE. 

"  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew ! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 
3N 


SCOTT. 


So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat, 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
K'en  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
Bat  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  row 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow." 

V. 

iroRMAir. 
**  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  tosi 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
CouchM  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief ;— but,  hush ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o*er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 
— ^*  Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me, 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 
But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 
Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 
Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow."— 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  wordi 
«  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life. 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,-^ 
'TIS  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb. 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borne  \ — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch  i 
No  mortal  man — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came. 
In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 


♦  Quartered. 


Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 
Which  tpUlt  the  foremost  foeman't  life 
That  party  conquert  in  the  etrifeJ* 

VIL 

«  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care ! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-offer'd  to  th'  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom. 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return  ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouthy 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. — 
But  see  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise!  what  tidings  of  the  foe  f" 

VIII. 

'<  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar."— 

**  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those ! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?"— ^  To-morfow"*  noon 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." 

**  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem ! 

But,  for  the  place— say,  couldst  thoo  Icara 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  £am  } 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side.— 

Thou  couldst  not  ?— well !  Clan-Alpine'k  mea 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Loch-Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire. 

Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — but  wh^— 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  ? 

No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  throng 

Th'  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu! 

Tis  stubbom  as  his  trasty  targe.-^ 

Each  to  his  post  !-^ll  know  their  charge."-— 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance. 

Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  glance. 

I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone  | 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  \ 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear^— 
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«  He  will  nturn—dcar  lady,  trost ! 
With  joy  return ; — ^he  will — ^he  must. 
Well  WM  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e*en  Clan-Alpine*s  higged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight. 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  mark'd  at  morn  how  close  they  ride. 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?"-— 


<*  No,  Allan,  no !  pretext  so  kind 

My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 

When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 

Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 

The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 

Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fiz'd  and  high. 

My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 

Can  image  his,  e'en  as  the  lake. 

Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke. 

Reflects  th*  invulnerable  rock. 

He  hears  report  of  battle  rife. 

He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 

I  saw  him  redden  when  the  theme 

Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 

Of  Malcolm  Graeme  in  fetters  bound. 

Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 

Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught? 

O  no !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 

For  the  kind  youth,— for  Roderick  too— 

(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 

In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause 

Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 

Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 

*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ?' 

Why  else,  to  Cambus-Kenncth's  fane. 

If  eve  return  him  not  again. 

Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known  ? 

Alas !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 

Buys  his  friends'  safety  with  his  own  t — 

He  goes  to  do— what  I  had  done. 

Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son !" 

XL 


«  Nay,  lovely  Ellen «— dearest,  nay ! 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe  t  and  for  the  Gneme, 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name ! 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dieam  beguile  f 
Think  of  the  stnnger  at  the  isle, 


And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  wo ! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  i 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot  * 
111  luck  still  haunts  a  (airy  grot 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo ! 
My  harp  was  wout  thy  grief  to  cheer.' 


«  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

XIL 


ALICV  BKAVD. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlef  are  singing. 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  arc 
in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

«  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

«0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

<«  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beach. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

«  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer. 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

«  0  Richard !  if  my  brother  died, 

>Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  i 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

« If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray, 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

«  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand."— 

xin. 

BALLAD  CORmrUKD. 

Tis  merry,  tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing  { 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side. 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 


'  Tbnish. 
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Up  spoke  the  moody  elfin  king, 

Who  won'd  within  the  hill, — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruinM  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

*<  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beach  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's. screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  elfin  queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

"  Up,  Urgan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man  i 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

<<  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart, 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
TUl  he  wish  and  pny  that  his  life  would  part, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

BALLAD  CONTINUED. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 
Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
**  I  fear  not  sign,'*  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

**  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands."-^ 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
*<  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

•Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

<*  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  I 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
«  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

<<  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf. 

By  him  who  demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?" — 

XV, 

BALLAD  CONTIinjED. 

«*  Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  fairy  land. 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

**  And  gayly  shines  the  fidry  land 

But  all  is  glistening  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

*'  And  fading  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 


<*  It  was  between  the  night  and  daj. 

When  the  faixy  king  has  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatchM  tarmj 

To  the  joyless  elfin  bower. 

**  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould. 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." — 


She  cross'd  him  once,  she  cross'd  him  1 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold  { 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  green  wood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing; 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfennline  gray. 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 
Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stay'd, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade ; 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 
'Tis  Snowdoun's  knight,  'tis  James  FItz-James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  scream ; 
**  O  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear. 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  f** 
**  An  evil  hap  !  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  raarshall'd,  over  bank  and  l)ourae» 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
**  The  happy  path ! — what !  said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 
Of  guarded  pass  ?"-r-««  No,  by  my  faith ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." 
«  O !  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern,— 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern  j 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  \-^ 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here." — 

XVIL 
**  Sweet  Elleo,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  bold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour's  weigh'd  with  detttli. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  puipose  bold  at  once* 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled  } 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
'Near  BochasUe  my  horses  wait. 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate; 
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I'll  place  thee  in  a  loyely  bower, 

I'll  ^aard  thee  like  a  tender  flower—" 

*'0,  hush,  sir  knight !  'twere  female  art 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

In  deatbful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ! 

And  how,  O  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on ; — 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all — 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bean  the  blame. 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 

But  first — my  father  is  a  man 

Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldfit  thou  speak  ?— then  hear  the  troth: 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth— 

If  yet  he  is ! — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity— 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart" 

XVIII. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 

T<f  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie  { 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanish 'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye, 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side. 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide.—- 

«<  0 !  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart ! 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 

O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 

If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern."— 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid, 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made  { 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  croas'd  hit  brain 

He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 


XIX. 

"  Hear,  lady;  yet,  a  parting  word  !— 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave. 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  hie  helm  and  shield. 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  atate  nor  land  f 


Ellen,  thy  hand— the  ring  if  thine  i 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  lign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay ; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  { 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be, 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me.'*— 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand— and  then  was  gone* 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high— 
**  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" 
He  stammer'd  forth, — "  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed : — **  Ah !  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Trosach's  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently  j 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die." 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter 'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath 'd  with  gaudy  broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing  $ 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tarun  plaid  she  first  descried, 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied; 
As  loud  she  laugh 'd  when  near  they  drew, 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew  t 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung.— 
She  sung :— the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime  i 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  rooghen'd,  still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXIL 

BONO. 

"  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 
They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung— 

I  cannot  sleep  on  highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 

Or  beard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 
3n2 
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So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pny 

That  heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  ! 

«  Twas  thas  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid, 
They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair  { 

It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said. 
And  my  truelove  would  meet  mo  there. 

But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown *d  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream.'* 

XXIII. 
«  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 
She  hovers  o*er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray. 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  h\%  wing. 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." 
<*  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
•*  A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride. 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan  side: 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 
And  felt  our  chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  Is  now  at  large. 
But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool !"— He  raised  his  bowi 
*«  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 
I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar." 
«  Thanks,  champion,  thanks !"  the  maniac  cried, 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 
"  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  my  troelove  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No ! — deep  among  disjointed  stones 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  stay'd, 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 
«  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" 
«« 0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  $ 
And  though  mine  ear  is  %11  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

**  For  0,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  lowland  lay  J 

« It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell- 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  welL" 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 

«  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set. 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily; 


The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  kniVM  Ibey  wbct» 
Hunters  liv^  so  cheerily. 

« It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdily; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

<*  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe. 
She  was  bleeding  deathfully ;  ^ 

She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 
O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

**He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily  i 
He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  apeed — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly.** 

XXVL 

Fitz-Jamest  mind  was  past ion-toss'd 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  loet  i 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought-^ 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
••  Discloso  thy  treachery,  or  die  !'*— 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clantman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew: 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James^  crest. 
And  thrUl'd  in  Blanched  faded  breast— 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alfune's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife— 
The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  oouch'd  upon  the  heatheiy  moor ; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach ! — ^it  may  not  be — 
Thme  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee ! 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  stniD, 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

xxvn. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birehen  tree. 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  i 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  laughed ; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried : — 

«  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain !"  she  cried, 

«  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 

My  frenzied  visions  £ide  away. 

*  Haying  ten  branches  on  his  anUem 
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A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die, 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  my  avenger  born. 
Seest  thou  this  tress  ?'*— O  !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm*d  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  hea6— 
My  brain  would  turn  ! — but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still.    O  God  !  more  bright 
Let  reason  besm  her  parting  light ! 

0  !  by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  him  chief  of  Alpine's  clan. 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume, 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom; 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong ! 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell« 
Avoid  the  path— 0  God !— fareweU !" 

XXVIIL 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James  | 

Fast  pour'd  his  eye  at  pity's  claims, 

And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

<*  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief !" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair  | 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  died. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side  { 

«<  By  him  whoee  word  is  truth  !  I  swear 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 

TUl  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

—But  hark !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 

The  chase  is  up— but  they  shall  know. 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  fi)e." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 

By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length, 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 

He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'eri 

«  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 

That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swanns  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out. — 

Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout! 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

1  only  fall  upon  the  foe  i 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray. 
Then  darkling  tiy  my  dangerous  way."— 


XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 

The  woods  are  wrapp'd  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light. 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solfitice  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air, 

But  eveiy  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famisb'd  and  chill'd,  through  waya  unknown. 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey'd  on ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turn'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  be  sprung  with  sword  in  hand— 

**  Thy  name  and  purpose  *  Saxon,  stand !" 

«  A  stranger."—^*  What  dost  thou  require  ?" 

"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost." 

«« Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— "  No."— 

«  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

*<  Bold  words  !— but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts  j— >'«*  »«"  ^^Y  M«> 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !"— 

**  They  do,  by  heaven  ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest '^— 

« If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear'ftt  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight" 

«  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

«  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare."— 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer, 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  i 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest, 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addrest'd. 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true ; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  | 
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Yet  more — ^upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  roe  to  wind  my  horn — 

Thou  art  with  Dumbtn  overhorae ; 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

.Worn  as  thou  art«  to  bid  thee  stand  t 

But,  not  for  elan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws  ; 

T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilan  logic's  ford  j 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  at  'tis  nobly  given  !"-^ 
«  Well,  rest  thee  r  for  the  bittern 'ft  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 
With  (hat  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath  i 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


CiiiTO  V. 
TH£  COMBAT. 


Faxh  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side ; 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  war. 

II. 
That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutt^r'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awnked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meai. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path  ! — ^They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice'^  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teitb, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky  $ 

*  The  Scottish  highlander  calls  himself  GaOt  or  Gaul, 
and  tenns  the  lowUnden  Sanenach,  or  Saxons. 


Then,  sunk  in  copse)  their  farthest  glaoce 
'  Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  laaee. 
*Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew. 
That  diamond  dew,  so  purs  and  clemr. 
It  rivals  all  but  beauty's  tear ! 

III. 
At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep 
The  bill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vemiachar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose  i 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on, 
Beneath  steep  bank  snd  threatening  stooe  i 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  aud  oak. 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  bad  home. 
And  heap'd  upon  the  comber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 
And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  < 
He  sought  these  wilds,  travers'd  by  few. 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

**  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dream 'd  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mounUin  guide, 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied.»» 
**  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?"— 
**  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  ! 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  f^e  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  grayhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  } 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."— 

'      V. 
<*  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
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Si^',  heard  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
Against  Clan-Alpioe  raised  by  lAar  ?" 
**  No,  by  my  word ;  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  king  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." 
**  Free  be  they  flung ! — ^for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  !  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan- Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-Alpioe's  yow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" 
**  Warrior,  but  yestermom  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  chiefuin,  Roderick  Dhtt» 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  the  regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight: 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart" 

VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lour'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
^  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
«  Still  was  it  outrage  r-yet  tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  dne; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life ! 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife. 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain— 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VIL 
The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile — 
•<  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  ^y. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between] 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from'our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread. 
For  latten'd  steer  or  household  bread  i 
89 


Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 
*  To  yon,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  I 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  mast  win  the  mt' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  f 
Ay,  by  my  soul  .'—While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain  t 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  t|^ere  stiayi 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze. 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  f 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.' 

VIII. 
Answer'd  Fitz-James,-^  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" 
<*  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due ; 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fur  and  true, 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray 'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maid ; 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  e'en  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury.'? 
**  Well,  let  it  pass  {  nor  wUl  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower, 
Ne'er  panted  for  th*  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band.'* 

IX. 

«  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !"— he  whistled  shrill. 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows| 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bosh  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison 'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
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As  if  the  Tftwning  hill  to  heftyen 

A  tnbtemnetn  boat  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader*a  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still  i 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  inCyifft  tonch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  yerge. 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flnng. 

Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung. 

liie  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi*^  liying  side. 

Then  fiz'd  his  ^ ye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James— ^  How  say'st  thou  now 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true  i 

And,  Bazoo— I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 


Fitz-James  was  braye :— though  to  his  heart 

The  lifsblood  thriU'd  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Retum'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  flimly  placed  his  foot  before. 

<*  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L" 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd— and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood— then  waved  his  handt 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood. 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wiodfs  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  j — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill  side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack  ^- 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XL 

Fitz-James  look'd  round— yet  scarce  belieyed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received  i 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the^  chief  replied, 
**  Fear  naught— nay,  that  I  need  not  say- 
But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest  i  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  t 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  eveiy  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GaeL 
So  move  we  on  {  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  past  iam  Roderick  Dhu.** 


They  moved  i — ^I  said  Fitz-James  was  bny* 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive  i 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  foltowiog  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  throqgb. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rifo 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishonourM  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanishM  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, . 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  pe^. 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  fsr  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  nev. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

xn. 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach'd  that  tonent's  sounding  shove. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mmn 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stay^ 

Threw  down  his  taiget  and  his  pUid, 

And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said: 

"  Bold  Saxon !  to  his  promise  just, 

Yich-AIpine  has  discharged  his  trust 

This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  throu^  watch  and  waidy 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine^  outmost  guard* 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  liseL 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Ann'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  hnnd; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  swovd.** 

XIU. 

The  Saxon  paused : — '*  I  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade  i 
Nay  more,  brive  chief,  I  vow'd  thy  deaths 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  ?'*—*<  No,  stranger. 
And  hear — ^to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead:^ 
*  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman  *s  life. 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.' " 
<*  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
*<  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
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Seek  yonder  brake  beneftth  the  cliff, 
There  lies  red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thos  fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thoo  wUt  be  still  his  foe. 
Or  if  the  king  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 
Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's 
^  Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  t 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  xevenge.— 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  lair  lady's  hair." — 
« I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword  i 
For  I  have  sworn,  this  biaid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce  farewell !  and  ruth  begone  !— 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  chief.'  can  courtesy  be  shown  i 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  ctim. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast 
But  fear  not— doubt  not — which  tbon  wilt- 
We  try  this  quarrel  hUt  to  hilt"— 
Then  each  at  once  his  fiUchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again  { 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  ctoeed. 

XV. 

HI  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  aims  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard « 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  tbike  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  ilood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintiy  nin  i 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof. 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 


The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill  i 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 
•<  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dies  my  blade !" 
«  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die."-^      « 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung  t 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  bis  foeman  round.^ 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  * 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 
"^cy  ^Si  ^^y  strains-down,  down,  they  fo. 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
The  chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  eompicssM, 
His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast  i 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drow. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  !— 
—But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  an  too  late  th'  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 
For  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  btowf  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  chieTk  relaxing  grasp  i 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVIL 
He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  lifo, 
Redeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife  i 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 
In  Roderick's  gora  he  dipp'd  the  braid,— 
**  Poor  Blanche !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paldt 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  Uve 
The  praise  that  foith  and  valour  give.*^— 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sat  down,  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  aro  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet  i 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  i 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 
By  looeen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed  i 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  hone— 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot— 
— ^  Exclaim  not,  gallants !  question  not :— 
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Tou,  Herbert  ind  Luffhess,  allgbt. 
And  bind  tbe  wounds  of  yonder  knigbt ; 
Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  bis  height. 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  hone  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high  j — I  must  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  clean  the  lea^— 
De  Yauz  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 
«  Stand,  Bayard,  stand !"— the  steed  obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  bead, 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 
As  If  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stay'd. 
No  grasp  upon  tbe  saddle  laid, 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  hone  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  £ur, 
Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  knight. 
His  merry  men  follow*d  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride. 
And  in  the  nee  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past. 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towen  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon  t 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  coursera'  sweltering  sides. 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 
And  on  th*  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right  hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north, 
3ray  Stirling,  with  her  towen  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look*d  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strainM, 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd) 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung i 

«*  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray. 

Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 

Mark*st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  ? 

KD0w*8t  thou  from  whence  he  comes, or  whom  ?" 

«*  No,  by  my  word  j— a  hurley  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." 

<  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !  can  feir  supply. 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  f 


Afar,  ere  to  tbe  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew: 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  St.  Serlc ! 

The  uncle  of  the  banish^  earl. 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe  s 

The  king  must  stand  upon  his  guard: 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right  hand  wheelM  their  steeds,  and  itraigbt 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  gray. 

Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf, 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself:— 

*'  Yes .'  all  is  true  my  fean  could  frame : 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grcme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven : 

Be  pardon 'd  one  repining  tear ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 

How  excellent ! — but  that  is  by, 

And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 

^Ye  towen !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

X  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled. 

And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  ! 

That  ofr  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand. 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 

—But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see .'  upon  the  crowded  street. 

In  motley  groups  what  masquen  meet ! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  morrice  dancen  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghen  hold  their  sports  to-day 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  tbe  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-born  tilter  shiven  spear. 

Ill  follow  to  the  castle  park, 

And  play  my  prize :  King  James  shall  marie. 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  forte  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXL 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rockM  and  mng^ 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  couraert  clattering  fe#t. 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 
Fair  Scotland^  king  and  nobles  w«Bt, 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 
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And  ever  Junes  w«i  Wnding  low, 
To  his  white  Jennet's  saddle  bow, 
Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blnsh'd  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vaini— 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  cltjr  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
**  Long  live  the  commons'  king.  King  James !" 
Behind  the  king  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook *d  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem  \ 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restraia'd. 
And  the  mean  burghers*  joys  disdain'd ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 

XXII. 

Now,  in  the  castle  park,  drew  out 
Their  cbeqner'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band— 
Friar  Tuck,  with.quarterstaff  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke,  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  \ 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Dou?1as  bent  a  bow  of  might. 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white. 
And,  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy )— « 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIIL 
Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foet 
Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Doughis  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  | 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 
Whom  senseless  home  bis  comrades  heUs. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  bine. 
As  frozen  dinp  of  wintry  dew. 


Douglas  wo«ld  speak,  but  in  liis  bieist 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  supprett'd  t 

Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark  f> 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 

The  gny-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  strangen  point  the  Donglas^ait, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Ladle's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowal 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  \ 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong  i 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter'^  storm  \ 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peen  who  circled  round  the  king. 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind, 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind  { 
No,  not  from  those  whb,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  hooour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtien  known  } 

XXV. 
The  monarch  saw  the  gamboli  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
That  venison  f^,  and  Bourdeanz  wine 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra — ^whom  from  Douglas'  side. 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  nortb— 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway. 
And,  dashing  on  Ute  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifebiood  drank. 
80 
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The  king**  Btont  htutunui  nw  tbe  sport 
By  itrange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  «nd,  with  his  lemsh  unbound. 
In  mnger  struck  tbe  noble  bound. 
—The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  king's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd  i 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck. 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 
They  were  such  playmates,-  that  with  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen *s  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  darkened  brow  and  flashing  eyei 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride  i 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train. 

And  brandishM  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stern  the  baron's  warning-— '<  Back ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 

Beware  the  Douglas  I— yes,  behold. 

King  James !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old, 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  wart 

A  willing  victim  now  attends. 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  bis  friends." 

— "  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  lord .'"  the  monarch  saidj 

<*0f  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan. 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman  mercy  would  not  know  { 

But  shall  a  monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurious  blow  and  haughty  look  ? 

What  ho !  the  captain  of  our  guard  ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. 

Break  off  tlie  sports  .'"—for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows  ;•— 

«  Break  off  the  sports  !"— he  said,  and  frown'd ; 

**  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  tbe  crowd, 
R^pell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  { 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak  i 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  i 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Doughts  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep  i 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  witj)  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  combons  rise  against  the  law. 


And  to  the  leading  ioldkr  Mid, 
«Sir  John  of  Hyndfoid!  twat  my  blada 
That  knighthood  on  tiiy  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed  permit  oie,  then, 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIIL 

«  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws  i 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  our  misguided  ire  ? 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 

Oh  no !  believe,  in  jronder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour, 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread. 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red. 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires. 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

0!  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  lo  love  me  still !" 

XXIX. 

The  erowd'k  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears  as  tempests  melt  in  rain  t 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pny'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  tbe  yeige  of  life 
Bless'd  him  who  sUy'd  the  civil  strife} 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  chief  to  spy, 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
E'en  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved  t 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  dsooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honour'd  chtfge. 

XXX. 

Th'  offended  monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirlingli  streets  to  lead  his  timiiL 
«  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  eommim  fool  i 
Hear'rt  thou,"  he  said,**  the  loud  acclaim. 
With  whkh  they  shout  the  Douglu'  name  ? 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Stiain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note  t 
With  like  acclaim  they  haU'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  swaj  i 
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And  like  aeclAim  would  Dongtas  greet, 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat 
Who  o*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  f 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream  i 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  frenzy**  fever'd  hlood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster  thing, 
0 !  who  would  wish  to  he  thy  king  !-^ 

XXXL 
<*  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  f 
I  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 
What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ?"— 
"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  hound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground ; 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown — 
,  Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 
The  outlaw'd  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew ; 
Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Tour  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought  i 
But  earnestly  the  earl  besought. 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride."— 

XXXIL 
"  Thou  wazn'fet  me  I  have  done  amis^- 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this  s 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way  | 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Bfar, 
We  do  forbid  th*  intended  war  $ 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight  i 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  chiefs'  crimes,  avenging  steel. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco ;  fly  ^"— 
He  tum'd  his  steed— ^*  My  liege,  I  hie. 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spuro'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  king  retum'd. 

xxxin. 

HI  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town. 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  Jar, 
Of  rumoured  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  op  in  aiiiist--tiie  Douglas  too. 


They  mouro'd  him  pent  within  the  bold, 

«« Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old  j"*— 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stay'd. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  castle  press'd ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  ramour  shook  the  town. 

Till  closed  the  night  her  pennons  brown. 


Cakto  VI. 
THE  GUARD-ROOM. 
L 
The  sun  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiflT  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance. 

And  scaring  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 
And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0  !  what  scenes  of  wo. 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  ! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospitals  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  rain'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam  i 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail ; 
The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Triau  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
waiL 

II. 
At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier  step  and  weapon  clang. 
While  dmms,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  court  of  guard. 
And  straggling  with  the  smoky  air. 
Deaden 'd  the  torch's  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken *d  stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch  | 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board. 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench : 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench  i 
Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 


*  Sttibbedtqr  James  D.  in  Stirling  casUe. 
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,  III. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
Nor  owD*d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved. 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  tb*  Italian's  clouded  face; 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air ; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
The  rolls  show'd  Freooh  and  German  namej 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain 
,  Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train 'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield  | 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroll'd  $ 
And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 
They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Acbray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  words, 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords } 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard : 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  !— 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 
In  host  a  hardy  routineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short. 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport, 
And  shouted  loud,  **  Renew  the  bowl ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear.*' 

V. 
soldeerI  soiro. 
Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl, 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black 

jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack; 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  !  off  with  the  liquor^ 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 


*  A  bacchanalian  inteijealon,  borrowed  from  thci  Dutch. 


Says  that  Beelaebub  lurks  in  her  kerchiefs  tiy. 
And  ApoUyon  shoots  darts  from  ber  meriy  black 

eye; 
Yet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiis  Gillian  the  quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  f 
For  the  does  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot : 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  larch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  mothrr 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boyv  !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar 

VI. 
The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went— 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent; 
And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  * 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come.'* 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
««  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd  :—**  I  only  know^. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  foe. 
As  wild  and  as  untajneable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwelL 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast" 
"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sbaip; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — 

VIL 
«  No,  comrade ;,  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.** 
*<  Hear  ye  his  boast  P"  cried  John  of  Bicnt, 
E'er  to  strife  and  jangling  bctnt ; 
«  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee ! 
I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or.  thee." 
Bertram  his  htyntd  step  withstood } 
And,  burning  an  his  vengeful  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 
But  Ellen  bo.Mily  stepp'd  between. 
And  dropp'd  at  onee  the  tartan  sccaaa : 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  iiuBOU 
The  savage  toldievy  amazed, 
As  on  descendant  angel  giwed ; 
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E'en  htrdy  Brtot,  abashM  and  tamed, 
Stood  half  adim.iiig,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 
Boldly  she  spoke :— "  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  daughter  suifer  wrong." 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  roost  forward  still 
In  every  feat,  or  good  or  ill — 
**  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd; 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  ! 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose .'  if  Rose  be  living  now—' 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow— 
**  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  captain  of  our  watch  to  hall  i 
There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor ;     * 
And  he  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er. 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough: 
Ye  all  know  John  De  Brent.    Enough*'* 

IX. 

Their  captain  came ;  a  gallant,  young, 

(  Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight} 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light, 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd. 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold  i 

The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  sooth, 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien. 

Ill-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 

"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid ! 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfiy  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  P" 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd  r~«he  paused  and  ligh'd, 

**  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  stiife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  king. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  monarch  to  Fltz-Jamei.**— 


The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 
And  said — **This  ring  our  duties  own) 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  bis  gates. 
The  king  shall  knew  wlitt  suitor  waits. 
90 


Please  ]rou,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best  for  service  or  array  i 

Pennit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took  j 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer'd  goldf-- 

**  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ; 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  barret  cap  I'll  bear, 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks— 'twas  all  she  could— the 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XL 
When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  sihce  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  chiefs  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infiint  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute !  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— deny  it  not  !"— 
*•  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
«  We  southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  bow  a  name — a  word- 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Ck>me,  good  old  minstrel,  follow  me 
Thy  lord  and  chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

xn. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din  { 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where  loosely  stored^ 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  griiq, 
For  wrenching  joints,  and  crushiBg  llmV, 
3o» 
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By  artists  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  iin  to  gire  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch. 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 
Thej  enter'd : — 'twas  a  prison  room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom, 
Yet  not  a  dungeon  j  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
DeckM  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  $ 
Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
DeemM  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
<*Here,"  said  De  Brent,  <*  thou  mayst  remain 
Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 
Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 
To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well.»» 
Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew. 
And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 
Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 
A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head; 
The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew— 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dbu ! 
For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 
They,  erring,  deem'd  the  chief  he  sought 

XIII. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand— 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  th'  advancing  tides. 
That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat, 
Yet  cannot  heave.her  from  her  seat; 
0 !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 
Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 
— »« What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 
My  mother  ?— Douglas  ?— tell  me  all ! 
Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak— speak  boldly— do  not  fear." 
(For  Allan,  who  bis  mood  well  knew. 
Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 
'«  Who  fought— who  fled  ?-i^ld  roan,  be  brief; 
Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their  chiefl 
Who  basely  live  ? — who  bravely  died  ?" 
<*0,  calm  thee,  chief!"  the  minstrel  cried, 
«  Ellen  is  safe ;"— <«  For  that,  thank  heaven !" 
**  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ; 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well. 
And,  for  thy  clan— on  field  or  fell. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent'* 

XIV. 
The  chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 


— ^  Hark,  minstrel  *  I  have  heard  thee  pkay. 

With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day, 

In  yon  lone  isle — again  where  ne'er 

Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear ! 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high 

O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. 

Strike  it  .'—and  then  (for  well  thou  canet) 

Free  from  thy  minstrel  spirit  glanced. 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

1*11  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  speais ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vaniah  then. 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away. 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray." 

The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obey'd— 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height. 

With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night. 

Awaken 'd  the  full  power  of  song, 

And  bore  him  in  career  along; 

As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide. 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 

Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning^  1 

XV. 

BATTLE  OF  BEAX'  AN  DUIKB. 

**  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achray— 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hilL 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
I  see  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far ! 
To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 

One  glance  at  their  array ! 

XVL 

**  Their  light-ann'd  archers  far  and  near 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground. 
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Their  ceotre  nnki,  with  pike  ud  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  harbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stem  battalia  erown'd. 
No  cjnnbal  clasbM,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  dnim  i 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  t 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemM  to  quake. 

That  shadow*d  o'er  their  road. 
Their  va'ward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

XVII. 

**  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  peal'd  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear  i 
For  life  !  for  life  !  their  flight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
— '  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  !* 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 
-^  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

xvin. 

«  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  CUs-Alpine  < 


•  A  circle  of  sportmen,  who,  bjr  surroanding  a  great 
space,  and  gradually  narrowing,  brought 
titles  of  deer  together,  which  usoaUy  i 
eAna  to  break  thnqgh  the  JlnekeL 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below  i 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing. 

They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  i 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang  I 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank — 

— *  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried, '  their  columns  shake.—* 
Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

Upon  them  with  the  lance ." 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom  { 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  wt. 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  home — 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd  t 
Yanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracktinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

*<  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
— ^Minstrel,  away !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on  x  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben-venue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  east. 
The  sun  is  set  {—the  clouds  are  met, 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife. 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life, 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  eomes— the  dim  wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  mingled  tide  { 
The  plaided  waiiiois  of  the  north, 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  linrth. 

And  ovtrhang  its  side  { 
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While  by  the  Itke  below  appears 
The  darkening  cload  of  Saxon  tpean. 
At  weary  bay  eaeh  shatter'd  band. 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stsnd  i 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  galei 
And  broken  aims  and  disarray 
Maric'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

^Yiewhig  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried—*  Behold  yoii  isle  !— 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hands 
'TIS  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  piles 
Mj  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war  wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.'— 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave : — 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave : 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer, 
rrwas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast. 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye  { 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  GaeL 
In  vain.— He  nears  the  isle — and  lo ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
^Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame; 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame— 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam 'd  in  her  hand: 
It  darken 'd — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan  ;•— 
Another  flash  ! — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 
<*  *  Revenge !  revvnge !'  the  Smom  cried. 
The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage } 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide ; 


While,  in  the  monaiehl  name,  afar 

An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 

For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  bold."— 

3ut  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 

The  harp  escaped  the  minstrel's  hand ! 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glancOf  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brook'd  bis  minstrelsy* 

At  first,  the  chieftain,  to  the  chime. 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time } 

That  motion  ceased— yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  s 

At  length  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

Tlie  minstrel  melody  can  heart 

His  face  grows  sharp,  his  hands  are  clench'd. 

As  if  soiAe  pang  his  heartstrings  wrench'd  i 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy ; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  rooanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dbu ! 

Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd  | 

But  when  be  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

LAMEICT. 

**  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade  ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line- 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

«  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  son  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
0  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage ! 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cife, 
The  prison 'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan«Alpine'8  honour^  fune.** 

xxin. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart. 
Remain 'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleaint. 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten 'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  fi^. 
Scarce  drew  one  cucioas  glanee  eftny  t 
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Or,  if  she  look'd,  *twas  but  to  tty. 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  hi^ 

The  dun  deer'b  hide  for  canopy  i 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 

Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gon«, 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 

Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  lung. 

XXIV. 

LAY  OF  THE  IMPBISONED  HUHTSMAV. 

*'  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, . 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

**  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

**  No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes, 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew  s 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee. — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 

The  listener  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

**  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  !"  she  said  s 

**  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt"— *<  0  say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give. 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  { 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotlind's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come ! — 'tis  more  than  time  j 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." — 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung  j 
Gently  be  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  ebcer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stay'd. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  bis  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright} 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames. 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stay'd, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  this  state, 
The  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate  !— 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed—- 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  alt  stood  bare  t  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent  t 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring; 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland**  king. 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  monarches  feet  she  lay; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
0 !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  be  raised  her — and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd ; — 
**  Yes,  fair,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas :— yestereven 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue  ! 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  yulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud ;  * 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  ctuse ; 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
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I  ttaochM  thy  ftthert  detth-feud  ttero, 
"With  stout  De  Vauz  and  gray  Glencaini  { 
And  BothweIl*8  lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  throne.-— 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Loi-d  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid — 
Thou  must  confiim  this  doubting  maid." 

XXVIII. 
Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Tet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between—'*  Nay,  Douglas,  nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read, 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.— 
Tes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
rris  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'ei  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 
— ^  Ah,  little  trait'ress  !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 
What  vanity  full  deariy  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben- venue. 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive !" 
Aloud  he  spoke— '<  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold, 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring— 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  king  ?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
But,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grseme, 
And  more  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ) 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu.— 
<*  Forbear  thy  suit ;— the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings  s 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  knew  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer  and  proved  his  brand. 


My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  chieftain  Uve  !— 
Hast  thon  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?'^- 
Blushing  she  turo'd  her  from  the  Idogy 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek.— 
**  Nay,  then  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  couise. 
Malcolm,  come  forth !" — ^And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  6t»me  to  Scotland^  lord. 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  does. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  elan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlaw'd  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grseme !" 
His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flunf^. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hills  grow  daik. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her  spark  ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  s 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blcBding, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  hoosiDg 
bee. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell,  thou  minstrel  haip  \ 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp. 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way. 

Thro'  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day. 

And  bitter  vras  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  enchantress !  is  thine 
own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire — 

Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  string ! 
'TIS  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  fairy'b  frolic  wing; 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all !  Enchantress,  &re  thee 
well 
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**  The  bleiBingg  of  the  evil  genii,  which  are  cunee,  were 
upon  him.'  BaaUm  ihU. 


This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  Tola  qf  Wonder,  It 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however, 
partly  historical;  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
knight  templar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear. 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear  i 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  hir  Rosalie. 

0  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land^ 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? 

**  Now,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  ? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?^ 

**  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave. 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hungi 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung} 
<*0  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

"  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave* 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  f 
When  the  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cnes 

rush'd  on, 
0  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?*' 

**  0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows  | 

0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows : 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

bighi 
But  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

«  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

falls,  • 

It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls  \ 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

0  she's  ta*en  a  bone,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed  i 
And  th9*B  ta'en  t  swoid,  should  b«  sharp  at  her 


And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood  had  he ; 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

**0  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 

thou  be, 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  the«t 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Kurdmans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take. 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema'j  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled 

sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  murmur'd   the  priests   as  on   Albert  they 

gazed; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his 

weeds. 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosaxy  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground, 

He  wateh'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  ft  came  not  more  nigh ; 

The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  he 
spy. 

Loud  munnur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

king. 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witehcraft  thej 

sing; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  cart  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  return  *d  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell-— 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  haif ,  his  heart  flutterM  and  beat, 

And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  re- 
treat; 

But  his  heart  it  was  hatden'd,  his  purpose  was 
gone. 

When  he  thought  of  the  maid  of  fair  Lebanon* 
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Scaxoe  pass'd  be  the  archway,  the  threshold  •caree 

trod, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven 

were  abroad ; 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh ; 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguishM  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  bis  voice  it  was  storm; 
I  wwen  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue  glimmerM  through 

smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

spoke: 
"  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

.    and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore.'* 

The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and, 

see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his 

knee: 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 

fires. 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm*d  him  the  Paynim  among; 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  bis  arm  it  was 

strong; 
And  the  red-cross  wax'd  faint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  closed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield. 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield  { 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  be- 
fore. 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fen  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow; 
And  sca^e  had  he  bent  to  the  red-cross  his  head, 
**  Bonne  grace,  notre  dame,**  he  unwittingly  said. 

flore  sighM  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 

o'er; 
It  sprung  fhmi  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more : 


But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning'e  red 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntletted  hand ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  on   the 

strand ; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque 

roll'd. 
Yon  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of 

gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  itue 
On  those  death-swimming  eye-balls,  and  blood- 
clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood. 
And  died  their  long  llnces  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Kurdmaaa,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosletted  shield; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead. 
From  Bethsaidal  fioun tains  to  Napthali's  hen^ 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. 

0!   who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretebed  hnid  the 

slain  ? 
And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ? 
0 !  wbo  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  blees'd  bound. 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  velture  and  bonnd: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  red-crosi  it  conquer'd,  the  crescent  it  fell ; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their        I 

At  the  Ule  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 
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Thu  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of 
the  WUde  Jager  of  the  German  poet  Burger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  for- 
merly a  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest, 
named  Falkenbmig,  was  so  much  addktcd  to  the 
pleisuree  of  the.  chase,  end  otherwise  so  eztremelj 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  be  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  coneecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  eceenpu- 
nied  it  with  the  most  unbeard-of  oppression  upon 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  under  his  vassalage.  : 
When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopt-  I 
ed  a  superstition,  founded  probab^  on  the  many 
various  uncouth  sounds  "heard  in  the  depth  of  a 
German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night. 
They  eoneeived  they  etiU  heard  the  cry  of  the  I 
wildgrave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet, 
and  the  fustliag  of  the  branches  be&re  the  game, 
the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly 
discriminated;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  chatteur  heard 
this  infernal  chase  pees  by  him,  at  the  sonnd  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  spectre  huntsman  cheered 
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his  hounds,  be  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 
**Gluck  zu^  F(Ukenburg!**  (Good  iport  to  ye, 
Falkenburg!)  **  Dost  thou  wish  me  good  sport  p" 
amswered  a  house  voice ;  **  thou  shalt  share  the 
game  j"  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed 
to  be  a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring 
chattewr  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and 
never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 
this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  though  told  with 
some  variation,  is  universally  believed  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
an  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
found  in  *' Sully's  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was 
called  Le  Grtmde  Veneur,  At  one  time  he  chose 
to  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
court,  supposing  it  vras  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  ge- 
neral, as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
description  of  this  phantom  chaie,  ai  it  was  heard 
in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 

"Ere  flince,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanes  of  Boas 
So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  telle—  «t 
Were  wont  with  clana,  and  ready  vaantls  thrna^'d 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 
There  oft  is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  faint,  bat  rhing  sUlI  more  loud, 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns  hoaiee-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen:— 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies;  the  gale 
LAbours  with  wilder  shrieks  and  rifer  din 
.    Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 

Mangled  by  throttling  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men, 

And  hoofii  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 

Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  In  the  vale 

Suns  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ean 

Tingle  with  inward  dread.   Aghast  he  efa 

The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  roond, 

Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns; 

Nor  knows, o'eraw'd,  and  trembling  as  he  sumds, 

To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 

To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend ; 

But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

ScoUith  Descriptive  Poems,  pp.  187, 168. 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  father  Lesly,  a  Scottish 
Capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill 
haunted  by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hounds  and 
huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de- 
posited there,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more. 
The  reader  will  tnd  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  lather  Bonaventura,  which  is 
written  in  the  choicest  Italian, 


The  wildgiave  winds  his  bugle  horn. 
To  horse,  to  hone  I  halkto,  halloo ! 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  mom. 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  poiroe. 

The  eafsr  pack,  from  oouplee  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake } 

While  answering  bound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 
The  monntain  echoes  startling  wake. 
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The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  goM, 

And,  calling  sinful  men  to  pray, 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  had  toll'ds 

But  sttll  the  wildgrave  onward  rides  f 

Halloo,  halloo !  and  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right  hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right  hand  hoiseman,  young  and  fair. 
His  smile  was  like  the  morn  of  May  i 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ny. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  csp  on  high. 
Cried,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?" 

**  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell^" 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice  i 

"  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

«  To-day  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear, 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fime  { 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  bear, 
To-mMTOw  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain." 

**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !" 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  sdng, 
And  ^Us,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  lanching  forward  with  a  bound, 

«  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  rede. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  f 

M  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  oflbnd ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray: 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  daric-brow'd  friend  | 

HaUoo,  haltoo !  and,  hark  away !" 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill  $ 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 
£ach  stranger  horseman  foUow'd  stilL 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tengled  thoni, 
A  stal^'more  White  than  mountain  snowi 

And  louder  rung  the  wildgrave's  horn, 
«Hark  forwiiid, forward !  hoUa,  ho !" 

A  heedless  wretch  had  cross'd  the  way  i 
He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  below : 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 
Still,  **  Forward,  forward !"  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fiances  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn^  blessings  crown'd  | 

See,  prostrate  at  the  wildgnve's  feet, 
A  husbandman,  with  toil  embrown'd  i 
3P 
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M  0  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  ciy, 
«  £am*d  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  ponr'd, 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  Jnly  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey, 

Th'  impetuoos  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

-  Away,  thou  hound  so  basely  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge'^  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn. 
Hark  forward,  forward,  hoUa,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done ;  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale  t 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  hon. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill ; 
,  Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trasts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  | 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  bead  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace  i 

O'er  mosrand  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fidl  $ 

«  O  spare,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow'a  little  all ; 

These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  s 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

^  Unmanner'd  dog !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  be|^  whine. 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine !" 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  hom, 
«  Haric  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

And  through  the  herd,  in  rathless  scorn, 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throtUed  yictims  &11 ; 

Down  sinkb  their  mangled  herdsman  near. 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 

Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foem. 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 
The  humble  heimifa  hallow'd  bower. 


But  man  and  horse,  and  hom  and  hoand. 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go  t 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With, «  Hark  away!  and,  holla,  ho  .*** 

All  mild,  amid  the  route  profime. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  piayeri 

**  Fori>ear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

«  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which  wrong'd  by  craelty  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  rathless  head; 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  turn  aaide." 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads  s 
The  black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  pnj  t 

Alas !  the  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

"  HoUj  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 

Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn  { 
Not  sainted  martyr'k  sacred  song. 

Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  tarn  !'* 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  hom, 
«  Hark  forwaid,  forward,  holla,  ho  !>* 

But  off,  on  wirlwind's  pinions  home. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  bom,  and  hound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone  % 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  th'  afirigbted  carl  around  t 
He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  hom; 

In  vain  to  call  {  for  not  a  sound 
Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bean. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shadei. 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinnerl  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thu&der  spoke. 

**  Oppressor  of  creation  fur ! 

Apostate  spirits*  harden'd  tool ! 
Scomer  of  God !  Scourge  of  the  poor ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

**  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood  i 

Forever  roam  th'  afirigbted  wild  i 
And  let  thy  fate  instract  the  proud, 

God'a  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 

'Twas  hush'dt  one  flash,  of  sombre  glare. 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forest  brown ; 

Up  rose  the  wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  honor  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 
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Cold  poui'd  the  iweat  in  freezing  rill  $ 

A  rising  wind  began  to  ting ; 
And  louder,  louder,  loader  still. 

Brought  stoim  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call !  Her  entrails  rend ) 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  aseend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  helL 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell  i 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  wo ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  <*Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  !*' 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng, 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry, 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space. 
At  midnight**  witching  hour  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  i 

Appall'd  he  signs  the  frequent  cross, 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo. 

When  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
Th'  infernal  ciy  of  «  Holla,  ho !" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH. 

Thise  verses  area  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempaeh, 
fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  independence. 
The  author  is  Albert  Tehudi,  denominated  the 
Souter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among 
his  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  Meister- 
tinger,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier ; 
so  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Eschylus,  that— 

^Not  alone  he  nuned  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reacb'd  fimn  Viitue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  a  well-fought  field  he  de- 
scribes, and  in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tehudi's  verses  an  interest 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  lite- 
rally it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its  simpli- 
city, without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength; 
and  therefore  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it  a  duty  to 


keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  originsL  The 
various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tehi^ 
di's  account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Wink- 
elried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rushing 
among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  these 
iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When  fairly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  de- 
fensive armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-aims 
a  vexy  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  fonni- 
dable  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  Inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  UL,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  called  «The  handsome  man-«t- 
aims,"  vras  slam  in  the  battle  of  Sempaeh,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


'TWAS  when  among  our  linden  trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(  And  gray-hair'd  peasanti  si^  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 


Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 
The  land  was  all  in  flame  i 

We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
With  all  his  army  c 


The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow. 
So  hot  their  hearts  and  bold, 

«  On  Switzer  carles  well  trample  now. 
And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  lair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

**  Now  list  ye,  lowland  nobles  all 
Ye  seek  the  mountain  stiand, 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  jrour  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  sins 

Before  you  further  go ; 
A  skirmirii  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

«  But  where  now  shUl  we  find  a  priest. 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 

«The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field. 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 


*  All  the  Swiss  cleigy  who  were  able  to  bear  aims  feoght 
in  this  patriotic  war. 
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**  Right  heaviljr  upon  your  head 

He'll  lay  his  band  of  steel ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal." 

*Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  corn  was  steep'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  bad  sickels  ta'eu. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  Csir  Lucerne 

Together  hive  they  joinM ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem — 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare  castle. 

And  to  the  duke  he  said, 
**Ton  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismayed." 

«  O  Hare-casUe,*  thou  heart  of  hare !" 

Fierce  Qxenstem  replied ; 
**  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  hit,** 

The  taunting  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain  $ 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-points 

Might  well  nigh  load  a  wain.t 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

«  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell, 

The  peasants  are  so  few." 

The  gallant  Swiss  confederates  there, 

They  pray*d  to  God  aloud, 
And  he  display 'd  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more  and 

With  courage  firm  and  high. 
And  down  the  good  confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  lionf  'gan  to  growl. 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail  t 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Went  whUtling  forth  like  haH. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halberd,  mingled  there. 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-at^irms  stood  fast. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid : 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Wmkelried, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said— 


*  In  the  original,  Haeuenateinf  or  HaTt-atOHe. 

t  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  preposterous  fashion,  du- 
ring the  middle  aga,  of  wearing  boots  with  the  points  or 
peaks  turned  upwards,  and  so  long  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  were  fhstened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  they  alighted  to  ftght  upon  fool,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  U> 
cut  off  these  peaks,  that  they  might  mo^e  with  the  neces- 
sary activity. 

t  A  puu  on  the  archduke's  name,  Leopold. 


**  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at 
A  wife  and  infant  son ; 

I  leave  them  to  my  country's 
This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 


«  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick. 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career. 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinter'd  on  his  crest. 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side  % 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  lion's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  tame. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partizan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust 

The  daunted  lion  'gan  to  whine, 

And  granted  ground  amain ;  . 
The  mountain  bull,*  he  bent  his  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach,  in  the  flight; 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Koningsfield 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pridei 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  ball, 

<*  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 

To  milk  me  on  the  phtin. 

«  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 

Has  gaird  the  knight  so  sore. 
That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne. 

To  range  our  glens  no  more." — 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour, 

And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 
And  he  arrived  in  luckless  how 

At  Sempach,  on  the  lake. 

^e  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd, 
(  His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

**  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And  glad  the  meed  to  win. 


«  A  pan  on  the  Un»yOt  wild  bull,  which  gives 
the/canton  of  (Jri. 
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His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steerM, 
And  took  the  fliers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  iow*d  his  way, 
The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 

He  should  the  boalman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  turn'd, 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove. 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar; 

«Now  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs. 
You'll  ne'er  Stab  boatman  more. 

-  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  t  caught, 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught" 

It  was  a  messenger  of  wo 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land; 

«  Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

**  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle  field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." 

«  Ah,  gracious  God  !"  the  lady  cried. 
What  tidings  of  despair !" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight. 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 

The  night  he  made  the  lay, 
Returning  from  the  bloa4y  spot 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 

O  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden  bewilder*d  in  sorrow, 
Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
flood. 
**  0  saints !  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bend- 
ing; 
Sweet  virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry ; 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending. 
My  Hency  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die ! 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  fail. 
Till  the  ihouA,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflicfa 
dread  rattle. 
And  the.  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the 
gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 


Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  wo  was  his  mioi. 

**  O,  save  thee,  hit  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ! 

0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying ; 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe."— 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with 
despair: 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  brave  and  the  fair. 


WAR-SONG 

OF    THE  BOTAL  EDINBUBOH  UOHT  OKAOOOKS. 

NitmUut.   Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms? 
CanUaek.    Not  where  the  cause  Implies  a 


Had  we  a  dlflbrence  with  some  peUy  isle, 

Or  with  our  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  litgHmnrfcip^ 

The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lonl, 

Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotion, 

After  a  day  of  blood  peace  might  be  argued : 

But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  on, 

The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 

The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honours, 

And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle^ 

Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour, 

Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  Is  claim  Inheritanos^ 

And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fnilt,  their  harvest,  • 

And  where  they  march  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Rome 

It  must  not  be.— No !  as  they  are  our  foes, 
Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour— that's  &ir  dealing; 
But  In  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himself  Into  my  stock. 
Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground. 
And  be  allied  in  a  ' 


The  following  wwt-^onti  was  written  daring  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  voltm- 
teers,  to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dundas.  The  noble  and  constitutional  measure,  of 
arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was 
nowhere  more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined 
volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from 
the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery, 
each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a 
force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  dreum- 
stances,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus  t  **  Proinde  ituri  in  acieni,  d  maioru  vet' 
trot  ttpotterot  cogitatt," 

To  horse !  to  horse  !  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
Th«  GaUifi  navy  st«ms  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  I 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 
3  p2 
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From  high  Dunedinli  towen  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothen  true  { 
Our  cuqaes  the  leopard's  spoils  surround  $ 
With  Scotiand's  hardy  thistle  crown'd, 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.* 

niough  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  mooni, 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And  foaming  gnaw  the  chain  i 

0 1  had  they  mark'd  th'  avenging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown. 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  freedom's  temple  bom. 
Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain  j 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour, 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foyl,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore- 
Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride, 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  I  to  horse  !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is,  Lawi  and  Liberty  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all ! 


liAC-GREGOR'S  GATHSBINGw 

WKITTEH    FOK    ALBTir*S    AHTHOLOOT. 

Air-7%am'  a  Qrigolaek.* 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet 
lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the  Mae-Orepm* 
The  severe  treatment  of  this  clan,  their  outlawiy. 
and  the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are  alluded 
to  in  the  ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  od  the 

biae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  1^^  dsiy ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregaladi! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  fcc. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monardis  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo ! 

Then  hak>q,  Gregalaeh !  baloe,  Gregaladi ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalaeh,  ftc 

Glen  Orchyl  proud  mountains,  Coakhnim  and  licr 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  oun : 

We^re  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalack ! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  ftc 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  loid 
Mac-Gregor  has  still  both  bis  heart  and  his  twoid ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalaeh ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  kc 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengcanee,  Gie- 

galach! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeanee,  ftc 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 

river, 
Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ev«r ! 

Come  then,  Gregalaeh !  come  then,  Gregaladi ! 

Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall 

career, 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  gaUey  shall 

steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ero  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfdt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregaladi ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 


•  The  rojal  coloars. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
on  the  faul  lOih  of  August,  1792.  It  is  painful,  but  not  use- 
less, U>  remark,  that  the  passive  temper  with  which  the 
Swiss  regarded  the  death  of  their  bra-vest  cauntiymen, 
mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  encou- 
raged and  authorized  the  progreasive  injustice  by  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  virtuous  and  free  peo- 
ple upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been  converted 
Into  the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despot.  A  state 
degraded  is  half  enslaved. 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 

MACKmnacon,  hereditary  piper  to  the  laird  of 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  lament 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distant 

•  *<  The  Mac-Gregor  is  conMb" 
t  "  We  return  no  more.** 


THE   DANCE    OF   DEATH. 
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and  dangerous  expedition.  The  minttnl  was  im- 
pressed with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified , 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ; 
and  hence  the  Gaelic  words, «  Cha  till  mi  tuille  ; 
ged  thiUit  Maeleod,  eha  till  Macrimmon,'*  **  I  shall 
never  return ;  although  Maeleod  letums,  yet  Mack- 
rimmon  shall  never  return !"  The  piece  is  but  too 
well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
the  emigrants  from  the  west  highlands  and  isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

MACLEOD'S  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies. 

The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys ; 

Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver. 

As  Mackrimmon  sings,  '<  Farewell  to  Dunvegan 
for  ever ! 

FareweU  to  each  cliff  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing! 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are 
roaming ; 

Farewell,  lonely  Sykb,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 

Maeleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never  I 

^Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  QuHlan  are 
sleeping ; 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
weeping  I 

To  each  minstrel  delusion,  fuewell!— and  for 
ever ! 

Mackrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never  ! 

The  banshee^s  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore me, 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me  t 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver. 

Though  devoted  I  go— to  return  again  never ! 

<<  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon*s  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 

Dear  land  !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever. 

Return— return— return—shall  we  never ! 
Cha  till,  cha  tUl,  cha  till  sin  tuille ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  eha  till  sin  tuille, 
Ged  thillis  Maeleod,  cha  till  Macrimmon  ."* 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

wniTTxir  Fon  albt9*s  avtholoot. 

idt-Piobair^DhomuaDtddh,* 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  the 
clan  Bfac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
from  the  isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
Loehabar,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caltimess,  though  at 

•«  The  plbnch  of  Donald  tiie  Black." 


the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  The 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the 
pipe  variation^  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  i 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil,  plobaireachd  DhonuU; 
Piobalreachd  Dhonuil  Daidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Duidh,  plobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 
Piob  agus  bratach  air  faiche  InTerlochi. 

The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gathwlng-place 
ai  Inverlochy. 

PiBBOcH  of  Donuil  Dbu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  your  war  Bmy, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy : 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter  { 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  Uie  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  whcm 

Forests  are  rended  i 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded  s 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  { 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  wiUi  heaUies. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  ttie  onset! 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

NioBT  and  momiog  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterkw  i 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  gneting. 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heightf  of  Mbant  Saint  John ; 
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Tempest  clouds  prolongM  the  swuy 
Of  timeleia  dackncss  over  day ; 
Whirlwind,  thunderclap,  and  shower, 
MarkM  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Biotd  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flashed  the  sheets  of  levin  light  { 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouack 

Where  the  soldier  lay. 
Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench'd  with  rain, 
Wishing  dawn  q[  mom  again. 
Though  death  should  corae  with  day. 
'TIS  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power, 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower, 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 
And  then  th'  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear, 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men. 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war^rray, 
'Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay; 
Gray  Allan,  who  for  many  a  day, 

Had  foUow'd  stout  and  stem, 
Where  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 
Storm  of  shout  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more — 
Low  laid  mid  friends  and  foeroen's  gore-— 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgowex, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell. 
And  proud  Ben  Nevis  hear  with  a?re. 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  huaa 

Of  conquest  as  he  felL 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 

And  heard,  through  darkness,  far  aloof. 

The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course, 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving  horse ; 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear  i 

And  sights  before  his  eyes  aghast 

Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd. 

When  down  the  destined  plain 
Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-bome  meteors  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slun.— 
Such   forms   were   seen,   such   sounds   were 

heard. 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 
As  choosera  of  the  slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistiKt  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-daoee  hand  in  hand, 

With  gesture  wM  and  dread  $ 
The  seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  lightnings  flaab  more  ved  t 


And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
Was  of  the  coming  bmttle-firay. 
And  of  the  destined  dead. 


Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet. 

They  do  not  bend  the  lye. 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds  imve. 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by; 
But  still  the  com, 
At  dawn  of  mora. 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance, 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  blQpdy  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
Brave  sons  of  France ! 

For  yon  our  rin^  makes  room  i 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cuirassier  f 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword*^  weight, 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feeL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance, 
While  lightniifgs  gUnce, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear ! 
You  feel  us  near. 

In  many  a  ghastly  dieam  i 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  ftital  deream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  wo 
Tour  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
Oh  trembling  wing— each  startled  sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance, 
While  lightnings  glance. 
And  thunders  rattte  load. 
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And  call  the  bnve 
To  bloody  grave. 
To  sleep  without  %  shioud. 

Bunt,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers. 
Redder  nin  shall  soon  be  ours — 

See,  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  drearer  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame ; 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 

At  mom,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  he  saw. 

The  legend  heard  him  say : 
But  the  seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb, 

Ere  dosed  that  bloody  day. 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  highland  heath — 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale 
On  piquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  grow  less  bright, 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Encrantukss,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  deooy'd  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  through  woodlands  to 
roam. 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild, 
speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  wo  t 
O .'  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow. 
Or  pale  disappointment,  to  darken  my  way. 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow, 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day  > 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life'ft  weary 
waning. 
The  grief,  queen  of  numbexs,  thou  canit  not  as- 
suage s 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  tfaoee  yet  nmain« 

The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewail- 
ing, 

To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  streteh'd  on  the  plain. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  i 
As  vain  those  enchantments,  0  queen  of  wild 
numben. 

To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fluicy  is  o'er. 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slnmben. 

Farewell  then !  Enchantiess !  I  meet  thee  no 
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In  the  spring  of  1806,  a  young  gentleman  of 
talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perished 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn. 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
&ithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during 
frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmonland. 


I  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 
and  wide  s 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yell- 
ing. 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 
When  I  roark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain 
heather. 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stntehM  in 
decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  start  f 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number, 
Era  he  faded  befon  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  f 
Add,  0 !  was  it  meet  that,  no  requiem  read  o'er 

him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplora  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretchM  before 
him, 
Unhonour'd  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has 
yielded. 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall; 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall  i 
Through  the  oodrts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming  t 
In  the  proudly-arch'd  chapel  the  bannen  are  beam- 
ing; 
Far  adown  the  lone  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 
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But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamht 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature, 
And  draws  his  last  sob  hy  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  aims  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  tbaA  you  left  me. 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea  | 

O  weaiy  t>etide  it !  I  wanderM  beside  it. 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain  i 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting. 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi*  the  tear  in  my  e'e. 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
Miling, 
And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  roe  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring, 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drov«  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they 
di^  rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  |br  the  great  victory, 
la  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  Shalt  thou  tell,  whUe  I  eagerly  listen,, 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar. 

And,  trust  me,  I'll  smile  though  my  e'en  they  may 
glisten  { 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  0 !  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  tween 
lovers. 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  e'e; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers, 
And  the  k>ve  of  the  fsithfullest  ebbs  Uke  the  sea. 

TQI,  at  timeSf'could  I  help  it  ?  I  pined  and  I  pon- 
der'd. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bind  on  the 


Now  111  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wanderM, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 


Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  tea  tad  thraqg^ 
channel. 

Hardships  and  danger  detpising  for  hmm» 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hanie! 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  gloiy. 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  HoltaBd,  aad 
Spain; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  sbait 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  WUUe 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Wakev,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting  tpenr  ; 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling. 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming  t 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
*'  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.** 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away 
We  ean  show  yoa  where  he  Uae, 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size  t 
We  can  show  the  marks  be  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fcayM; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.** 

Louder,  krader  chant  tte  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay .' 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glaa. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  t 
Time,  stem  huntsman !  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hfwkt 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 
Genfte  kMds  aad  ladles  gay. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

wanTER  tniDca  vbi  thbbat  of  nrvAnov,  nr  tbi 
AUTVicir  or  1804. 

Thx  forest  of  Glenmoia  is  drew. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  daik  oric  tiaa  | 
And  the  midnight  wind  to  the  aiaantain  daar 

Is  whistling  the  foiast  lallahj : 


THE   TROUBADOUR. 
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The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm. 
But  the  troubled  Imke  reflects  not  her  fona. 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  Isod, 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 
That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak— 

That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 
And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ; 

There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 

The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 

His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 

As  the  baid  of  Glenroore  through  the  forest  past 

**  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze: 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

<*  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung. 

When  Lochlin  plough 'd  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  f 

Her  Norsemen  train 'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food. 

All  by  your  harpings  doom*d  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

«  Mute  are  ye  all  t  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines  with  whistling  change. 

Mimic  the  harp^  wild  harmony ! 
Mute  are  ye  now  I — ^Te  ne*er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

«  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell. 

By  every  deed  in  song  enrollM, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion*s  weal  in  battle  bold  t— 
From  Coilgach,t  first  who  rolled  his  car. 
Through  the  deep  tanks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Abpukir. 

<*  By  all  their  swmds,  by  all  their  scan, 

By  all  theb  names,  a  mighty  spell  2 
By  all  their  wovnds,  by  all  their  wan. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
Fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain, 
More  impious  than  tbe  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come  !"— 

The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake- 
Strange  murmuxi  fill  My  tingling  eais. 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years  ■ 


««  When  targeU  clash'd,  and  1 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  wera  i 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liboty !" 


•  The  ftiest  of  Olenmsve 
Uiamdeaig,  or  Red-hand. 

t  Where  the  Norwegian  Invader  of 
two  bloodj  detetsL 

t  The  Galgacus  of  Tacitus. 


bgraipWtciaied 


ROMANCE  OF  DXTNOIS. 

FBOM  TBK  TXJERCB. 

The  original  of  this  little  romance  makes  part 
of  a  manuscript  collection  of  French  songs,  prober 
bly  compiled  by  some  young  oflloer,  which  was 
found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate 
what  had  t>een  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The 
song  is  popular  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  wliich  It  be- 
longs.   The  translation  is  strictly  literal. 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brav«. 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary'k  shrine  i 
«  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heavMi," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
«  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  tanigkl. 

And  love  the  fairest  lair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  foUow'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord  j 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow. 

His  war-cry  fiU'd  the  air, 
«  Be  honourM  aye  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fidrest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  aim. 

And  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
«  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat. 

By  bliss  most  be  repaid  $ — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  bnive. 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Before  Saint  Maiy^  shrine. 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth. 

If  hearts  and  hands  combine  i 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried,  '<  Hooour'd  be  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  faireftfsir!" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 
GLOwnro  with  love,  on  fire  lor  fioM, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good 
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"  My  aim  it  if  my  oowitxy's  right. 
My  heart  is  in  my  traelove*s  bowar ; 

Gayly  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 
BefiU  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 
As  fidthful  to  his  favourite  maid, 

The  minstrel  burden  still  he  sung: 
''My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

E'en  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way 
^Biid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay  i 
^My  life  it  is  my  country^  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaire, 
But  still,  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  th*  exulting  stave  i 
"My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  and  fune  to  fall  in  fight,  * 
I  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME.* 
Bsnia  mw  wokds  to  an  attld  spxnio. 

Thx  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth ; 
The  north  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  south ; 
The  de'il  a  Scotsman's  die  of  drouth. 
Carle,  now  th6  king's  come. 
CHoaus. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Thou  Shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing. 
Carle,  now  the  king*^  come  ! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fasti 
And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast  i 
But  Scotland's  turn  has  come  at  las^- 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  Reikie,  in  her  lokela  gray, 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away^ 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill, 
The  carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'U  hear  her  at  the  Canon  Mill, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

«  Up,  bairns,"  she  cries,  ^  baith  great  and  sma'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  shaw  I— 
Stand  by  me  and  we'll  bang  them  a' ! 
Carle,  now  the' king's  come ! 

«  Composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  rofMl  visit  to  Scotr 
land,  In  August,  18B2. 


«*  Come,  from  Newbattle's*  ancient  spiree, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squires. 
And  match  the  niettle  of  your  sires. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

''You're  welcome  heme,  my  Montague  !t 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buccleugfa  ; — 
Itn  missing  some  that  I  may  rue. 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

"  Come,  Haddington,  the  kmd  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  roony  a  day ; 
I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  Come,  premier  duke,^  and  carry  doun, 
Frae  yonder  craig^  his  ancient  croun ; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 
But,  Carle,  now  the  king's 


"  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen,  like  a  cloud  { — 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas  blood,-* 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

"  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sbeaOi ; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death  $ 
Come,  Clerk,  and  give  your  bugle  breath ; 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

"  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids  s 
Come,  Roseberry,  from  Dalmeny  shades ; 
Bieadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids  s 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

"  Come,  stately  Niddrie,|  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  ower  few  such  lairds  as  you— 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier. 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire,— 
<  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  ."f 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

"  Saint  Abb  roan  out, '  I  see  him  pass 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass!'— 
Calton,**  get  on  your  keeking-glass. 
Cade,  now  the  king's  come !" 

The  carline  stopp'd ;  and  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  king'k  come  ! 

Cogie,  now  the  king'i  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
I'se  be  four  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  king's 


•  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

t  Uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Bucclengh. 

t  Uamllum.  i  The  casUe. 

II  Wauchope  of  Nlddrie»  a  noble-looking  old  man,  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  baron. 

IT  There  Is  to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Aithmis  eoai. 

**  The  CaaUeJilU  commands  the  finest  view  of  the 
Frith  of  Foith,  and  will  be  ooverad  with  thousands,  anx- 
loasly  loeUng  fothenyal  sqnadTOB. 


THE    END. 
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